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Art L 1. Nota^ during a Vidt to Egjpi, NuUa^ the Oasis, MawU 
Sinai^ and Jerusalem. By Sir Frederick Henniker, Bert. 8vo« pp. 
340. (Plates.) Price 12ft. London. 182S. . 

2. Traicds in Egypt and NuUa, Syria and Asia Minor, during the 
Years 1817 and 1818. By the Hon. Charles Leonard Irby, and 
James Mangles, Commanders in the Royal Navy. Printed Jor 
primte Dis^Umtion. 8vo. London. 1829. 

Y^OUNG ENGLAND is running to look at old Egypt, the 
^ sleeping beauty of two thousand years ago, upon whom 
Time, the great enchanter, turned the key, when we, a Ilatio^ 
of yesterday, were a mere embryo, — our ancestry scattered 
over the wilds and woods of Germany, or sweeping the Nor«- 
them seas. All her caverns, and temples, and pyramids have 
been shut and sealed during ^at part of this lone interval ; 
and now, behold the charm is dissolved, and the whde of their 
furniture — gods, mummies, and amulets, are found as they 
were left, the very colours of the paintings as fresh as ever ! 
Why, what is Pompeii to this snectacle ?. That is only an ex- 
humated city ; but here is a wnole country brought to light, 
after having been invisible to Europeans for near^ a score of 
centuries. Poor Burckhardt has the merit of having led the 
way into Nubia ; but Mr. Bankes, who travelled in 1816, is 
believed to have been the first Englishman that ever succeeded 
in eaining the Second Cataract. In 1816, M. Drovetti, the 
d-dewmtTtench consul in Egypt, together with his two agents, 
Rifaud and Cailliaud, accomplished the same enterprise. They 
were speedily followed by Mr. and Mrs. Belzoni, Captains 
Irby and Mangles, the E^l of Belmore and Dr. BLichardson, 
and, in 1820, by Messrs. Waddington and Hanbury, who out- 
ventured them all. Mr. Leeh, who preceded Mr. Bankes, as- 
cended the Nile no further than Ibrim ; Mr. Hamilton, Colonel 
Leake, and Mr. Hayes, no further than Deboud. Norden, who 
travelled eighty years Bga, .coidd only reach Derry ; and Po- 
Vol. XXI. N. S. B 
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3 Vraveh in Egypt and Nubia. 

cocke, who passed Norden on the Nile, went no higher than 
Philoj. That island was also Denon's neplus ultra. But now, 
Egypt and Nubia, as well as Syria, are pver-iTun with English- 
mefi,, and we wait for fresh literary arrivals fircnn the Cataracts 
or the Oases, as almost as much matters of course as a mail 
from Hamburgh. When Captains Irby and Mangles returned 
to Cairo, they found Mr. JolliflFe recently arrived from making 
' the tour of Palestine,' and Colonel Stratton, Captain. Ben- 
net, and Mr. Fuller had just set off* for Assuan. Sir Frederick 
Henniker took the trip to Ebsambal in 1820 ; and his volume 
forms at present nearly the latest account of travels performed 
by Englishmen in those parts. He writes in a singularly dash- 
ii|g, rattling, baronet- like style, very Hght and lively, but Boqpie- 
.tiHxea tincturpd .with too much flippancy ; and the ejttreme brevity 
of the narrative is almost as tiresome as the prolixity ctf more 
phlegmatic travellers : it is like conversing with -a man who 
talks in an under-tone, and ekes out hcilf his sentences witli 
shrifgs, and winks, and inu^ndoes. The worst fault,, however, 
is, that Sir Frederick's wit is sometimes' apiced with profane- 
nesB. 

The volume for which we are indebted to Captains Ifby and 
Mangles, does not come fairly within our province as Review- 
ers, It being printed only for private distribution ; but we are 
glad to have an opportunity of laying before our readers the 
Bubstance of its interesting contents. We shall feel under no 
temptation to criticise the authorship of a work, which conveys, 
in th^ most unaffected manner, so much solid and novel infor- 
mation. The names of these enterprising fellow-^travelleris 
will be familiar to the readers of Belzoni and Dr. Richardson. 
The former, indeed, was very deeply indebted to their active 
assistance, in following up the discoveries which have obtained 
'him so much credit. They set out from Europe in Aug. 1816, 
-simply with the intention of making a tour on the Continent. 
Not being literary men, they were not furnished with the means 
of tumhig to the best account, their travels in the East, when 
curiosity at first, and an increasing admiration of antiquities as 
Aey advanced, led them on so far beyond their original inten- 
•tion. But their newly acquired taste seems to have stimulated 
iheir diligence in obtaining information as they went: and 
their excellent tact, aided by the hints and instructions of 
«ome tnore experienced scholars and antiquaries whom they 
fell in with, has enabled them to supply, if^ not a very leameci, 
yet, a competent and highly interesting account of the countries 
they visited, and, in particular, to make some acceptable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the topography of the Holy Land. 
"The volume consists of six Letters. ' Letter I. is occiy)ied with 
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£gy)it and Kabta. II. Journey from Cairo to Antioch tbrongh 
ihe coast of Pa)€Bti»e. III. Syria. IV. The Holy Land. \. 
The Diead Sea and enrromiding comaitry. VI. Asia Minor. 

The Srat Letter is a veiy etAerlaniing narrative of the Voyage 
to the Second Cataract, which our Authors undertook m 
company with Messrs Beecbey and Belzoni : A^m principal 
object was, to open the great Temple of EbsMubal, 'the model 
of which has since been exhibited in diis coimtry. T^s pavt 
of the volume possesses the least share of originaHty, owimjg 
to the details having baei^ aftready given to the public iyy Mr. 
Belzoni* ; and Dr. Richardson's admirable " Travels in Egypt," 
8tc. have not left much room for novelty in describing the same 
it(arte. The narrative begins, where the French army stopped, 
«t Fbike. The party ascended the Nile to Elpha, the last 
haUtable place to which the Nubian boat$ ascend, intending 
to prosecifte their course beyond the Second Cataract on asses 
and camaels : but they were deceived and thwarted by the na- 
tives. The landscape at this point is well describeo : am in-> 
teresting lithographic sketch illustrates the text, jwhich we 
regret that we cannot give. 

' The qpot from whence we furve|red tiie (second) cataract was a 
projecting cliff, about two hundred feet hi^^ with a perpeodicoliir 
precipiGe down to the riverside: frott this place^ which a on fhe 
western bank, you look down on the cataract to great advantage. |i 
presents a fine-coup d'oeil. The river here runs E.N.E. and *W.S.W, 
in America, this would be called a rapU^ there being no fall visible i 
only an immense cluster of innumerable black rock^ with the Nile 
nnming m aH directions with great rapidity, and much noise between 
ftem : they 611 up the whole breadth of the river, which may be 
about two miles Wide ; and they extend as far as the eye can reach, 
altogether makjog a-space of about fen miles of rapids,— 4hree b^low 
the fodt on which we. stood, and seven above. The seenery is here 
remarkably wildt there being no human habitation visible exciting 
a.fisherman*8 hut on one of the islands, aqd the village' of £]pba on 
the opposite side of the river in the distance. Some of the rocks* 
have beds of yellow ssnd on them, and most of the islands have 
■n^ (taeea land* shrobs groWing in Che crevices. The verdore of 
lhcie»«OTaCnltsd> wtdi tbe sand andblabk rodos, produoesa ftfie elfect. 
la-AMa and on tiodi sid«B,<Ae'view b bounded by the desert: toAr^ 
~ wtmi are the ^tops nf two high moutitains rearing theSr heads' 
V tte Mis, and apparently seveniy or eigh^ miles distiant. The 
fdbnak. of the* river is richly covered wim trees and shnlbfr; 
and it is curious to observe, immediately beyond tiie green margmt 
the barren desert without the least vestige of verdure/ 

f . . ■■ . — ,-------------.-^------.---— _*— 

♦ See Eclectic Heview, N. S. Vol. XV. p. 497. 
B2 
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Ebsambal was the highest point to which Sir P. Henniko' 
ascended. At his arrival, the sand had again covered up the 
door-way of the Temple, and the natives represented that it 
would be a labour of thirty men and twelve aays, to effect an 
entrance. 

N * To prove that they arc not to be believed,' he says, * I forced 
in a pole; round this I wound a sheet, and having spread another 
upon the surfece of the sand to prevent it from flowing down upon 
uSf we succeeded, after seven hours* exertion, in constructing a kind 
of wind-sail or chimney. By means of this I entered.' 

Having amused himself for four hours with inspecting the 
interior, he began to think of making his escape, which wa» 
not so easy as entering. He had to work against the stream, 
for, wherever he forced his knee, the sand from above, being 
undermined, poured down ' as subtle as Quicksilver.' At 
length, his dragoman came forward, and witn great exertioa 
managed to drag him through. Sir Frederick now resolved ta 
turn his boat northward, well contented to finish his ioumey iu 
this part, '' with having seen the noblest monument of antiquity 
' that is to be found on the banks of the Nile.* ' There is no 

* temple of either Thebes, Dendera, or Philce, that can be put 
' in competition with it.' 

Captams Irbv and Mangles, in returning, visited the Tern* 
pies of Deny, Amade, Sabour, Offidena, Dekki, Grarbe Girshe, 
Garbe Dendour, Kalapsche,^and Daboud ; all which, besides 
the two small temples of Teffa, and extensive ruins at 
Hindaw, lie on the banks between Ebsambal and Philoe. Sir 
Frederick enumerates, in the reversed order in which he visited 
them, and with the arbitrary variation of orthography whidi in 
so perplexing, yet perhaps unavoidable, the temples at De- 
bood, Kardassy, Kalesshy, Dondour, Gwersh-Hcissan, Dakky, 
Korty, Maharrag, Sabouah, and Dehr. Several of these ap- 
pear to have been used as Christian churches. The interior of 
the sanctuary of the temple at Armada, 

* is daubed over with plaster, and modem Greek paintings of the 
twelve apostles, saints, &c. Underneath this plaster, however, the 
ancient Egyptian figures and hieroglyphics, &c.» in baa relief^ appears 
they have been executed in a very superior style» and the cokmriw 
has been rich beyond description. Some modem sun-binvt-Mw 
mini attached to the Temple, may have been additions by the 
Greeks.' Irby and Mangles, p, 94. 

The Greek Christians are supposed also to have made a 
chapel of the small unfinished temple at Offidena. On the 
walls of a fragment of some detached building here, are 
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three figures in intaglio, ' evidently not Egyptian/ and either 
of ancient Cheek or Roman workmanship. 

PhilcB is the easternmost of a groupe of islets and granite 
rocks composing the first cataract, which, according to Sir 
Frederick Henniker, is ' not more formidable than London 
' bridge.' ' The surface of the stream, which has hitherto been 
' rippled to the extent of fifty yards, now becomes^ smooth. 
' I ask, where are the cataracts? and am informed that we 
' have passed them.* Both of these Writers, on taking leave 
of Nubia, ofier some general remarks, of which we shall 
transcribe the most important and characteristic. 

Immediately beyond the First Cataract, the Mockatem and 
Lybian chains of mountains close upon the Nile, so as to leave 
only a narrow strip of cultivated land on either side. The 
ancients, to preserve the soil from being washed away by the 
rapid course of the river, constructed immense piers of liuge 
masses of stone, reaching into tlie river, from the foot of the 
mountain, or die limit of the Nile^s rising, to the point of the 
lowest ebb. 

* These piers are invliriably built at right angles with the stream* 
and are generally about fifteen feet wide. As they are very nume- 
rous, and as the labour and expense of their construction must have 
been prodigious, some idea may thence be formed of the importance 
attached to them. From the number of temples, and from the fine 
olains of loamy soil, now generally covered with a 8urface<of sand a 
root thick, which mskes them look like the rest of the desert, there 
IB every reason to suppose that this country was onee both populous 
and flourishing. At the time of the height of E^ptian power, it 
was considered as an integral part of the state : this is evident from 
the figures and devices in the temples having every resemblance to 
those of Egypt. Of the land of Nubia which might be cultivated, 
I do not suppose one fourth is made use of: this indifference to 
agricultural pursuits proceeds firom the despotic system of the Go- 
vernment. The consequence is, that the date*palm, the fruit of 
which ripens without any human aid, and which pays no duty, is here 
more encouraged than any other production : and dates may safely be 
called the staple of the country. The doura (the holciu arundinacem 
of Linnseus) is the only grain to be met with : it makes very good 
bread, but tney grow barely sufficient for their own subsistence : in- 
deed, it is so prized, that tney frequently preferred it to money, in 
payment for the articles we purchased. The miri, or land-tax, is 
paid at tile rate of ten dollars per sackey (water-wheel): conse- 
quently, every sackey which the Nubians build, becomes an ad- 
cutional inducement to the Turks to come into their country, and it 
is only the scantiness of the produce which keeps the Pasha from 
quartering his troops on them. This the crafty natives are well 
aware of, and they take care to put no temptation in his way. The 
duty Is paid not in cash,' but in doura. 
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*■ Tbe Ni|bl$B8 are a very dislina mee from the Anihs. Tbenr 
dress is commonly a loose white gliirt and a tartan ; semetimes they 
ge uncovered, except a cloth round the waist. They are very su- 
perstitious, most of them wearine charms to keep off tlie evil eye^ or 
some other apprehended ills. These charms consist of some worda 
written on a scrap of paper sewed up in leather, and are worn mostly 
on tlie right arm over the elbow, ana sometimes round the neck. All 
ihe cashiefs we saw» had them, and one Nubian dandy had nine of 
these appendages. Few of them smoke ; instead of which they use 
salt and tobacco miied» enveloped in wod, and kept between the 
voder lip and the gum : the boys commence this practice when 
quite young. Thev are all rogues, but, being bred cm in such prin^ 
Ciples, do not think there is any harm in being so. The opprobrious 
terms haramCf cadait (thief* liar.) are not considered as abusive with 
ihe«9 as they have no notions of honesty, and cannot ke^p from pil< 
fering* We detected our sailors at this work almost daily, but tney 
always made a joke of it. . 

' ' There is great difference in the features and make of the several 
Nubian tribes. The natives of Elpha are tall and ^ood-looking ; the 
people of Derry are hideous and deformed ; the tnbe at Amada are 
small, but handsome and well-made. They are considerably darker 
than the Arabs. They are great boasters, but do not appear to have 
any firmness ; and they have a great aversion to fire-arms. They 
evince much outward show of reUgiont praying four or five times a 
day ; and to shew their piety, they leave the sand Qn their forebeadsi^ 
which sticks there while they are performing their devotions* They 
are respectful to their cashiefs, to whom are referred^ali their quarrels 
and disputes. They are invariably armed, and appear very proud of 
Uieir weapons : they mostly carry a dagger on the lefl arm, a long 

Eike and a sword slung across the back. The boys, when young, 
ave weapons nrovided them: this, they imagine, soews their inde^^ 
pendence, ana they acknowledge no government* They are ex- 
ceedinely passionate with each othertbut are soon reconciled, even 
after the most inveterate abuse. They adhere together, and no 
bribes can senarate them : we never met with an instance m which 
we tuid any of them on our side, or when any thing was revealed 
to us. They eat the k)cusU grilled, and affirm that they are good« 
The only manufacture they have, has been pointed out to them by 
necessity, and consists of neat <^se-grainea platters, made of the 
date-tree^ to contain their milk and food. No earthenware is madk 
in the country : their water-jara are bcought &om Egypt. 

< Their women do not cover their faces so acrupUJausly as tbe 
Arabs : they are not ilMooking, are generally weU«made, asud bav« 
good figures. They wear a brown garment reaching dowB to tbe 
ankles; it is thrown over the right shoulder, and comos close und^r 
the left arm, the shoulder of which is hare. It luis not an lu^aceful 
appearance. They aro very partial to rings and bracelets ; Uia <bv« 
mer are frequently worn at the nose ; the latter are n^ide of one piece 
of brown glass, which being forced on as small as pasaible» oftea 
causes much pain. They always go bare-footed. VoMPg girls, have^ 
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a coimng roun* flieir lohifr made of stripg of IcatSer hanging down 
and ornamented with cowry-shells tmd beads. The hair of thfe women 
is plaited somewhat like the mens', and greased with oil. 

« The Barabras, from their frugal mode of life, are subject to few 
dUeases. They are all marked with one, and sometimes two scars on,, 
the spine of the back, where they have been burnt for the cure of an 
epdemial disease which attacks them when young. This mode of 
treatment^.by drawing all the humours to one ^ot, keeps the discharge 
open tin the patient is recovering; and experience has doubtless 
shewn it to be often successful. A boy, while we were at EbsambaU. 
was in a state of cure, and accidenully iniured the part, which caused 
it to bleed; the father immediately applied a remedy, by throwing 
some sand on the wounds which soon assuaged the pain.' 

/r^ aiid Mangles, pp. 110—16. 

We add a few additional touches from Sir Frederick's chap- 
ter on the Nubian, suppressing some of his wit, and premising, 
that his assertions have an air of roundness and looseness about 
them, which makes one suspect that he is less anxious to be 
minutely coirect, than to say a good thing. For example^ he 
tells us, that the Nubian is entirely free from fat, and that ' this' 
' is the more fortunate, as he is naked, and a publican or a 
' coachman would make but an inelegant figure in a stdte of 

* nuditj^/ A little further on, w^ find that these naked figures 
wear shirts, and their women, we have seen, wear the nyke. . 
He says, the Nubian is ' bolder than the Arab, which is owing 

* to his freedom ; at least, it is but lately that Nubia has been 
' subdued.' 

< The fellahs, when I have been shooting, have run away eight or ' 
ten together; but the Nubian, though alone* has unslung hia spear, 
and maintained his ground. The Arab. is. so completely in dread of 
tfae Pasha, that he never carries his natural propensities beyond 
robbery ; but the Nubian does not hesitate to commit murder. Tnree 
men. at the Cataracts^ killed a traveller whom they asked to supper ; 
a breach of hospitality unknown among the Bedoains or freebooters 
of the desert/ p. 162. 

Thus it should seem that even the government of a Turkish 
pasha may be a political benefit to a country, when tfae alter- 
native is, bad laws or none. It is far better, that there should 
be only one man in a country who dares commit murder, than 
that all should do it ; better one tyrant, than a nation of law- 
less brigands. And Mah^mmed Ali is a very proper person to 
deal with such subjects. In passing a villas;e, our Author 
observed several women ina.line, each carrying a platter, who, 
he found on inquiry, were going to assist* at a ululu or wake : ' 
the widow in this case being too poor to treat her friends, every 
Qiie who went to weep,, carried a plate of provisions to the /no- 
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nic. Among the Nubian amusements, a high rank is assigned 
to ropenlancers and story-tellers. 

* Of thefonner/ says Sir F.» * I saw a stroUiog company at Dehr, 
and of the latter diere is one at every village : he is the oracle of the 
conversazione^ and goes about like a circulating library. Frequent]y» 
when we moored for the evening, one of these entertainers used to 
come on board to amuse the crew. The most popular subject is, a 
history of the adventures and mirades of Mohammed. It is by no 
niieans uncommon to see a crowd collected round one of these faisto* 
rians in the open spaces in Cairo and other towns, like round a ballad- 
singer in London. Whenever the sailors were called upon to use 
their oars, the reiss was obliged to give out a song, which ne did, line 
by line, and the crew joined in chorus con amorcm All animals are 
inspired by music, and even these discordant attempts have their 
effect, though they are sad variations from the evening sons on board 
a Sicilian sparonaro. They sometimes sing to the air of *< Marlbrook," 
and ** Life let us cherish/ (these airs are the legacy of the French,) 
which, though they seldom fail, are not so undeniable an api>eal to 
my generosity as *' God save the King/' Surely, the man imprisoned 
as it were in a strange land, like the unfortunate Richard, must either 
have no music in his souU or no becksheesh in his pocket, who could 
listen unmoved to an air that reminds him of his diildhood and of 
home.' pp. 168, 9. 

The antiauities of Egypt have been more frequently de- 
scribed, ana we shall not attempt to enumerate them. Every 
day is bringing to light fresh treasures. The number of regal 
tombs at Thebes is stated to be forty, of which twenty-four 
still remain * to reward the lucky adventurer/ • The whole 
' of ancient Thebes,' says our rattling Baronet, * is the private 
' property of the English and French consuls.' 

* A line of demarcation is drawn through every temple, and these 
building that have hitherto withstood the attacks of barbarians^ will 
not resist the speculation of civilised cupidityt virtuosi and antiqua* 
Hans' (antiquaries), p. 1S9. 

We have nothing to say in praise of the sordid, money-get- 
ting spirit in which the business of antiauity-hunting has l^n 
carried on by certain individuals ; but, it the removal of these 
works of ancient art be sacrilege. Sir Frederick must come in 
for his share of reprobation, in proof of which we cite his ad- 
venture at Sheekh Eredy, between Siout and Girgeh. 

' The path leading up the neighbouring mountain is long, steep, 
and broilmg. About half way towards tlie summit is a large quarry 
or grotto.' A few steps onward, the path turns down into the heart of 
the mountain: it presents a romantic crater, in the hollow of which 
is the cell of Saint Eredy. Saint Eredy is held in great veneration 
by the Arabs, and, m consequence of repeated pilgrimages, the rugged 
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rocks bave been worn into a tolerable path ; but the len^ and dif* 

ficolty of it are itill sufficient to try the Mussulman*! faith I 

dirobed to the very summit of the mountain ; the Rockham, lar^ 
▼ttltore. flying round in every direction, and the surface covered with 
dimtal. Here is at once the scene of Slnbad's valley of diamonds 
ana the rock-bird. I am as pleased as if 1 was reading the Arabian 
Nigbt*8 Entertainments^ and» like a child too, load mv^df with chrys- . 
tal till my handkerchief and pockets burst. The Rockham is en- 
couraged in every village to carry off dead animals — the Arabian 
tales were written by a Ureek. I entered at the top of the ravine 
which conducts to the burial place of Saint Eredy. There are se- 
veral perpendicular breaks in it, of from ten to eighty feet ; a torrent 
would perhaps render it nearW comparable to Ternu To the South 
of the most eastern of these rails, but considerably more elevated, is 
a low natural cave or grotto, at the entrance of which stand three 
large pillars of chrystaL One of them is detached— I hastened to 
my boat* and procured eight men with poles, mats, and all the ropes 
tliat Mr. Greg's boat and my own could furnish. Th^se eight stupid, 
fellahs, notwithstanding my signs, and prayers, and curies, roll the 
pillar towards the ravine, and are unable to stop it. It leaped the 
first cataract: it was intended that it should break, but it tooK fairly 

a somerset, and was no more hurt thau was when he fell only 

on his head. The paltry Arabs cry out haMJay-essah, God help us, 
but, wanting more assistance, they invoke Ssant Eredy by name, but 
be wo'n't come when they call him. . They roll it onward to the i^ 
cond precipice ; it touches various crags in its descent ; rays of 
sparkline particles flew in every direction, and, glittering in the sun, 
appeared like a shower of diaroonds,^-a miniature avalanche of bril- 
liants. The body fell upon the edge of a rock ; it shivered, and I left 
it in despair. The Arabs were now contented ; there was no treasure ' ' 
concealed in it. Two of them followed me, bearing one fragment, 
and four of them labouring under another. The lesser fragment 
made its escape out of 'their hands, and, taking the short path of the 
mountain, arrived at the bottom piecemeal. The larger one is safe 
onboard.' pp. 107—110. 

Unfortunatelv, this has again been broken in its way to 
England, and uie largest fragment is now only four feet in cir-> 
cumference, and rather more than one hundred weight. 

At Assouan (Syeue) Captains Irby and Mangles visited the 
ancient granite quarries. They found in one part, an immense 
granite basin, 17 feet long by 7 wide and 3 deep, hewn out in 
3ie rough, and narrower at the bottom than at the top : for 
what purpose it was intended, it is hard to conjecture ; not, we 
ahotdd imagine, ' for a bath,* with the Nile so near at hand. 

< Here,' they add, * we had an opportunity of noticing the manner 
in which the ancients used to cut the prodigious masses which one 
meets with throughout Eg^Pt. It appears that, when they wanted to 
detach a mass, they cut nicnes in a right line throughout, the piece 
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they thfeended removing : these niches were about two feet apart, five 
or six inches long, and about three deep bj two and a half broad. 
Aa 8oo» as they were finished, the block was separated by some vio- 
lent blow or concussion. We met in all directions, specimens of the 
p rogre ss of their work : some masses were but half detached, others 
wholly separated ; here we saw an obelisk in the rough, and there a. 
column. The whole was an interesting scene. The ancient road, 
regularly paved with granite, is still plainly to be seen, thoujzh the 
sand covers a great part. In the vacancies between the hills are 
oavueways, some of considerable length,, to connect the elevated 
parts one with the other, and thus keep a communication open with 
the several quarries ; all these road6 leading to two principal ones, 
which conduct to Assouan.* pp. 11.9, ^. 

An interesting questioQ suffgeats itself, Who were the ongi- 
nalwK>riter8 of tJiese stupendous citiarries? A column found' 
heriB by Mr. Behoni, bears an inscription to this eflbct ; that, in 
the reigna of the Emperors Severus and Caracalla, nine quarries 
were discovered in this mountain, and a vast number of statues 
and columns taken out of them, by Aquila prefect of Egypt. 
It excites considerable scepticism as to the existence of a 
high degree of native art among the Egyptiana, that, in so 
many inst^naes, we can trace their monuments to foreign con- 
qui^i^. The strongtest proof of antiquity in any of tfaeae. 
iKodkAy. i$ the untcientifio rudeness betrayed* in them. For 
VKBtance, when we find tjieir architeots introducing thejigure of 
ibe aroh, but ignorant oft the principle of its construction^ we 
hw^ data of an unequivocal kind for assigning to works in 
which such proofs of ignorance occur, a remote origin. 

At Arabat Matfooner, about six miles inland, an excavation 
has been lately made in search of a temple described by H'a- 
inilton,. whic& has been covered with sand within the last 
twenty years. 

* YoH will hardly imagine/ says Sir F. H., * that they are looking 
fbr a building, over part of the roof of which I paced fifty-four long' 
atepSy on stones that have never yet been displaced, though there are 
ai^s of destruction at either end. This roof alone occupies nearly 
as-much space as the neighbouring village. Some small chambers in 
whitih the colour of the painting is so well preserved, that doubts im- 
raediataly arise as to. the length of time that it has been dbne— the 
hasl works even of the Venetian school betray their agOf but- the 
qploujps here, which we are told were in existence two thousand years 
before the time of Titian» are at. this moment aa fresh aa if they had 
not been laid on an hour — arched chambers thirty-three feet in length^ 
the ceiling, and probably the sides> covered with hieroglyphics as 
carefully as weafaould paper a room, nearly choke full' of sand^— the 
slonea of whieh thia fabric is built, measure in some cases above 
twenty-two feet in length ; the span of the arch is cut in a single stone ; 
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• portico u stiU iWbk, nirt af the roof 1i«« tried to fiill in, \mm 
pc^eDtai) by the tiUBd^Bere alfm are chambers iiinuiDerabU-*-QO<;b 
individual part ia of exquisite worknaanship, but badly put together-*- 
great labour and irregularity. Perhaps the object most remarkable 
at this place is a chamber 7 or set of chambers 1 ia which the Egyp- 
tians have attempted to builk an arch— it afforos at once a proof of 
their intention apd then: Inability. The span of the arch is ctf^ in two 
stones, each of which bears an equal segment of the circle ; these 
placed together would natundly have fallen—- tbey are upheld by a^ 
pfllar placed at tke point of contact. It has been doubled whether 
the Egyptians were acquainted wkh the pfiadple of the arch.} that, 
they were not at the tine of building this, is evident ; and it may b^ 

CBamoed that thejf oever were, so, l^cause they did not dislike archeiBw 
t have frequemfy cut them where suffiqieat space has beea.afforded 
by the Uve rock„ and, beci^we tb^t in every artificial roof they hav^ 
been obliged to put a prop to support each stone, and hence the mem- 
ber of pillars in the temples. If those who raised the Pyramids, and 
built 'Hiebes^ and elevated the obelisks of Loug$or, bad been ac- 
quainted with the principle of the arch, they would have thrown 
bridges across the Nile, and have erected to Isis and OsiriSy ctomes 
more magnificent than those of St. Peter's and St. Paul's.' 

pp^UOh^l?. 

Of the three distinct descriptions of monunoents foundl fo 
this most interesting country, — the excavations, the pyn^midis:, 
and the temples^ the first, which bear the closest affinity to tbe 
Hindoo temples, ai;e identified with polytheism, serpent- wor- 
ship, priestcraft* and hieroglyphics. We appreheod that they 
are of ulremely various date& : the best voucbeir for tbeir anti- 
quity i& Saek. viii. 9* The pyramids are^Lp all probabiUt}^,, the 
mtaaonala of a foreign dynasty; th^ (appear ^Usgoi^eoted 
with idol vroiabip, or with the prteatcr^l of tfae> Bgypiifua 
literati, and are probably older than at least the more elabofaie 
excavaticin3« For it seema scarcely credible, tliat thi? cost a^d 
trouble of rearing these brick mountains (or royal sepulchresj, 
should have been incurred qfter the fashion had been set ojf the 
more commodious and elegant mode of turning a mountai9 
into a necropolis. To these a date has been with plausibility 
assigned, extending from 1050 to 800 B. C. The temples we 
may safely refer to a more modern era. Many of them bear 
tbe date of the Greek sovereigns ; and others have been re- 
paired, if not constructed by the Romans. With regard to 
these granite quarries,, we should suspect that forei^u artists, 
were the first wno worked them ; not tne aboriginal Egyptians. 
' I confess,' aaya Captain Mangles, * I was much perplexed to 
' think bow the Egyptians could have cut, hollowed^ and po- 
' lished auch immense blocks of stone without the use of iron, 

* a metal they are said to have be*en ignorant of; the niches. 
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^ therefore, which I mentioned above, must have been cut, if 
'not with iron, with brass/ But this explanation rests on 
mere conjecture : it is more reasonable to suppose that a na- 
tion ignorant of iron, could not have suppliea the artificers. 

* We examined,Mt is added, *the construction of numerous 
' mummy cases, and boxes containing the sacred emblems of 
' the Egyptians ; they were invariably ftistened with wooden 

* pegs, no nail of any description beine visible/ 

In iiieir researches throuenout the nundred-gated city, Cap- 
Uins Irby aud Mangles looked in vain for the remains of either 
walls or gates. They suggest it as by no means improbable,' 
' that it was the numerous porticos, pylons, &c. of the Theban 
' temples, that gave to her the boasted reputation of a hun-> 
•drea gates/ rather than any outlets to the city that ever 
existed. A characteristic specimen of the accuracy of the 
French savans, is mentioned in connexion with the circular 
astronomical table found on the cieling of the Temple of Isis 
at Tentyra, — ' a monument of the same kind as the Isiac table 

* at Turin/ 

* It was in the cieling of the other half of this chamber, that Mr. 
Ruppell discovered a complete lunar system, which had totally 
escaped Denon and all the French savans. Mr. R. took an exact copy 
of this interesting tablet, clearly making ft to contain twelve moons 
and a bit of another, which no doubt was meant for the odd five days, 
as the twelve make three hundred and sixty. As this throws an ad- 
ditional light on the Egyptian mode of calculating the year, it is a 
matter 9f no small interest, and reflects the more credit on Mr. Rup* 
pell, as so many travellers have examined this chamber, and this cir- 
cumstance never occurred to them. In the great French work, they 
have put down fourteen or fifteen moons, ne^er having taken the trouHe 
to count them.* p. 152. 

We must take leave of Egypt, and, for the present, of Sir 
Frederick Henniker, who bids adieu to ' the least romantic but 
' most useful of rivers,^ as he terms the Nile, seemingly in a fit 
of ennui and satiety. * There is/ be says, ' scarcely one spot 
' on its banks that would attract the attention of an artist, nor 
' an object of antiquity comparable to the Parthenon and Coli- 
' sseum/ — notwithstanding that he was lost in admiration at 
Dendera, confessing that very few buildings afford as much 
delight as its temple, and still more enraptured at Ebsarabal, 
The disparaging and indeed unsuitable comparison did not 
thea occur to him. But now, Egypt is a bore, and the plague is 
beginning to shew itself at Cairo, which naturally enough in- 
creases our Baronet's eagerness to make his escape. He accepts 
the orfer of a passage to Tor iahis way to Mount oinai. Very op- 
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ite is the feeling witli regard to Egypt, expressed by Capt. 
igles. 

* Certaiidy, to an amateur of the pictaresque, the rains of Syria 
most have a decided advantage over those of Egypt, where an arid 
climate prevents the appearance of the least spot of verdure on a 
ruined fu>ric, be it ever so old. The traveller is, however, highly 
recompensed for this deficiency, by the comparatively high state of pre- 
servation in which he folds the Egyptian monuments, notwithstanoing 
their superior antiquity ; and I really believe that he who has once 
seen EjgVpt, will never feel eoually interested in any other country. 
It is this reeling that has brougnt Mr. Bankes back to the Nile, after 
having explored Greece, Asia Minor, and the Archipelago; and he 
is now gone a second time to Thebes.' p. 182. 

Palestine has Kttle to offer to the traveller in the shape of 
ancient monuments : the interest of the country rests almost 
entirely on historical associations. The slow hand of Time has 
been anticipated by the devastations of holy and unholy wsn, 
and Crusaders have committed scarcely less ravages than the 
Moslems. Captains Irby and Mangles left Cairo on the 1st of 
October 1817 ; their plan was, to cross the desert on camels to 
Qaza, to visit the whole sea-coast up to Latachia, and thence 
to cross the mountains to Aleppo. The Letter which details 
this route, contains the least novelty of information. The 
country between Gktza and Jaffa has been ftiUy described in 
the works of Dr. Richardson and Ali Bey., Between Jaffa and 
Tyre» the coast presents few stations of remarkable interest, 
and Pococke, Maundrell, Clarke, and Buckingham, have left 
little to be supplied with respect to these. The sites of some 
ancient towns still remain to be identified ; in particular, those 
of Elentheropolis, Ekron, ApoUonica, Antipatris, and Anther 
don. But we find nothing in the present volume, adapted to 
throw much fresh light on the topography of this part ofPales-* 
tine. 

Our fellow-travellers proceeded along the coast as high as 
Tripoli, which they reached on the 18th day after leaving Qaza. 
They describe it as the neatest town they had seen in Syria : 
it is seated at the foot of the mountains, at some distance from 
the sea-shore. The port, an indifferent one, is nearly an hour's 
distance from the town, and all the way there are square 
towers, apparently of the time of the Crusades. The village of 
Eden, in the neighbourhood of which are the representatives 
of the ancient Cedars, is about ten hours from Tripoli : it is 
' delightfully situated, by the side of a rich and highly cultir 
* vatra valley,' and contains between four and five hundred 
families, who annually descend, however, on the approach of 
winter, to a Tillage only an bourns distance from Tripoli, to pre- 
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vmd fbeir beti^ imipmoned in €heir momaftftin hotte by tbe 
8D0W8. Eden is still called by the natives Aden. Weiran* 
9Ciibe the account of our.Author'« visit to the CedaiB. 

*< Ek^y on FViday ni«miing, we iret dut by tooonliefat fbr Ae Cedars, 
«fld afvired a Ktlle after day'lif^ht. The ascent trom Eden is bdt 
Aide; the dtecancet iflkmhig for the windhigs of the road, -which Is 
-nvy rii^g^ritnd.pfiiMS'Otrer occiteional hill and dale, maybe aboilt 
^•ve'tiiikii^ Ofi-diei^ight, higher apthe motmtain, is a larger an& 
idesp0r«vitlethan^tft of Eden, with the village tff Beshiri in the hot- 
VMn^i Ihlf vtfYltff is vety ridh and ptcturesqae. ft is surrounded by 
Mly^ttiooiflifins, and Is wateredby a -winding stream. It reminded us 
4if 4h» ntfle of «}te 'Dive b Savoy, and its << Pont de Chevres.'' llie 
fiimous Cedars of Lebanon are situated on a small emmence. In a 
valley at the foot of the highest part of the mountain. The land on 
the moantain^s side has a sterile aspect, and the trees are remarkable 
%y befng altogether in one clump. From this spot, the Cedars are 
TOe only trees 1o be seen in Lebanon. There may be about fif\y of 
ilwm, but their present appearance ill corresponds to the character 
given df diem in Scripture. There did not appear to be one tree 
among the whdiByWhioh had much merit, either Ibr dimensions or 
beauty ; the largest among them would appear to be the junction df 
four or five trunks In one tree. According to Maundrell, this h 
twelve yards in girth ; but we are much more, inclined to agree with 
Yolney than with Maundrell, in the description which these travelless 
have respectively given of the Cedars of Lebanon. Numerous names 
carved on the trunks of the greater trees, some of which are as far 
back as 164<0, bear testimony to the curiosity of individuals to visit 
this interesting snot, which is nearly surrounded by the barren chain 
of Lebanon, in the form of an amphitheatre of about thirty miles cir- 
cuit, the opening being towards the sea. We thought the tout eti' 
temUe more represented the Apennines at the back of Genoa, than 
4Hiy other mountain soeneiy we bad witnened.' pp. 209, 10. 

We must confess that we are somewhat surprised at the i&- 
spectful reference made to Volney's authority in more than^one 
instance by these gentlemen; a traveller wnose veracity is as 
suspicious as his accuracy. In the present instance, we are led 
'to suspect that the Writer speaks from a very vague recoUee- 
'tion of the description given by either Volney or Maundrell. 
The former contents himself with a sneer at the boasted cedase 
— *'f(mr or Jive large trees, the only ones remaining, and which 
''have nothing in tnem particular, are not worth/ he says, ' the 
''trouble you must take m climbing the precipices which lead to 
'them/ This misrepresentation is in airect disagreement with 
lihe account given by the present Travellers. Maundrell says*: 
' The noble trees grow amongst the snow near the highest part 
^ df Lebanon, and are remarkable as well for their own age and 
* largeness, as for those frequent allusions made to .theiu in thje 
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' word of Qod. Here are some of them very eM, and -of ti "pro- 

* digiotts bulk, and others younger of a Hnaller size. Of Hi^ 
' foraier I could reckon up on/y sixteen, and the latter are fttf 
' Bamerous. I measured one of tlie largest* and found it tmUfrt 

* yards siidth inches in girth, and yet sound, and thirty*se^en 
' yards in the apread of its boughs. At abore fire or six yards 

* from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each t)f which 
' was equal to a greaft tree/ This was in 1696. Pococke, one 
of the most learned and accurate travellers, describes them (in 
1738) with greater minuteness. * The cedars,' he says, ' fevm 

* a grove about a mile in circumference, which consists of some 
' large cedars that are near to one another, a great nuznber of 
' young cedars, and some pines. The great cedars, at some 

* distance, look like very large spreading oaks ; the bodies of 

* the trees are «hort, dividing at bottom into three or four, aofiift 
' of which growing up together for about ten feet, appear switF 
' thing like those Ciothic columns which seem to be coiMpnoel 
' of several pillars. Higher up they begin to sfNread horimm* 

* tally. One that bad tM round^ert body, though not tbelai^g^* 
' est, measured 24 feet in circumference ; and another, with a 

* sort of triple body as described above, and of a triangutat 

* figure, measured 12 feet on each side. The young cedars at^ 
' not easily known from pines : I observ-ed they bear a greater 

* quantity of fruit than the large ones. The wood does noJ^ 

* differ from white deal in appearance, nor does it seem tp h# 

* harder : it has a fine sfnell, but not so fragrant as the junmer 
' of America, which is commonly called Cedar ; and. it also 
' falls short of it in beauty. I took a piece of the wood frem 
' a great tree that was blown down by tne wind, and left tLsrs 
' to rot : there are jifteen large ones standing.' This fallen tree 
makes up precisely Maundrell's sixteen, wibiclx ^ews ihe^acx^i* 
racy of that most hanest Traveller. ' I observed,' adds Po*^ 
oodKe^ ' that eyprws are the only trees that grow towards the 

' top» which, bein^ nipped by the cold, do not grow spnirally, . 
' bat like small >oaks ; and it may be conduded diat this tree 

* bears coW better than any other*.* Possibly, the trees in 
question are of the species of cypress termed white cedar /"CW- 
pressus thyoides,) or Arbor-vitee-leaved cypress. Some species 
of cypress, according to Pliny, was indigenous to Mount Iid^» 
and grew on its highest point, though covered with snow; and 
some of the mouataios in Persia ave covered with cypEeas* 
trees. The cedars grow in a plain between the highest parts 
of Mount Lebanon, onivhich the cypress, it seems. Is found. 



• «< A Description of the East,'' &(C. B. II. c. & 
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It is Btrange that no other traveller should have noticed this ; 
especiaUv 1^ J^q '^gic^pJffetM'ook of Eoplj^BJ^slrcj^M^ suffi- 
<>ient y^^ttdf llie fac^that both Vpe<i7e| yi^m m^ij^ous to 
these pift^. *^l was mcalted like a bedAr-fn-^L^anOsy^^nd as a 
** cypress-tree upon the mountains of Hermon/* (ch. xxiv. 13.^ 
Mr. JoUiffe, who visited them in 1817» describes the trees as 
spread over a knoll of between three and four acres at a place 
called Areze*. Mr. Kinneir> who visited them in 1813^ says: 
' The once celebrated cedars are now only to be found in one 
' particular spot of the great mountainous range which bears 
' the name ot Libanus^ fuad^thtt io^afi ^^^ti^y^. a number as not 
' to exceed fotir or five hundred.^ Burckbardt thus describes 
them in 1810. 

* They stand on uneven ground^ and form a small wood. Of the 
oldest and best looking trees, I counted eleven or tuoelve ; twenty-five 
were very large ones ; about fifty of middling size ; and more than 
three hundred smaller and young, ones. The oldest trees are distin- 
cuished by having the foliage and small branches at the top only, and 
by four, five, or even seven trunks springing from one base. The 
branches and foliage of the other were lower, but I saw none whose 
leaves touched the ground, like those in Kew Gardens. The trunks 
of the old trees sre covered with the names of travellers and other 
persons who have visited them. I saw a date of the seventeenth 
century. The trunks of the oldest trees seem to be auUe dead; the 
wood is of a gray tint. I took off a piece of one of tnem, but it was 
afterwards stolen.* ** Traveb in S3rria." p. 19. 

Lastly, Dr. Richardson, in 1818, thus describes the spot. 

. * Trom the towering height of this snow-covered mountain, we 
• beheld the sea with clouds nanring over it ; die irregular mountain ' 
foreground, that concealed the plains of Tripoli, and seemed to stretch 
on to the ocean ; the delightful village of £den and numerous other 
vilisg^ 'lilBe Covartd^ the Ades, or occupied the base, of a deep and 
fertile ravine, with a profusion of walnut and mulberry trees; all of 
which, seen from the summit of the far-fimied Lebanon, formed a 
most enchanting prospect, which we quit with reluctance. The 
descent is rather precipitoiis, aad-winds, by a long circuitous direction, 
down the side of the mountain. In a few minutes we came in sight 
of the far-famed cedars that lay down before us on our right. The 
natives call them ArselibAn. At first, they appeared like a dark spot 
on the base of the mountain, and afterwards like a clump of dwarnsh 
sbfjj^bs^ that possessed nf|itb^ xligoity nor beautj, nor imy thiM th| 
entitled them to a visit, but the name. In about an hour anoa ha 

' . ' ' ■ ' 'L .V ' J.# ' 

• Eclectic Review. Vol.illl.'o. 1^0. 
t ** Journey throdgh Asia Minori* p, 172, 
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we reached them. They are large, and taD, and beiemtifuli Ihe most 
pictufrtH^n prbdeotiitta <^' th^ vegetable irorU that we ha4 'seen. 
There are in this clump two generations of trees.; tbi^ oU^.arei 
lar|j;e and massy, rearing their heads to an OAOfOMtts height, and 
spreading their branches afar. We measured one of them, which we; 
shenwardsaaw was not the largest in the clump, and found it thirtv- 
two feet in circumference. Seven of these trees have a particularly « 
ancient *flqppearance: the rest are younger, but equally tall, though, 
for want of space, their branches are not so spreading. The clump is 
se-jsmall, that a person may walk round it in half an hour. The cM. 
cedars «Mtt -noi tend^in sny other pan of Lebanon. Young tfees 
a^e^>ccasional]y met with; they are very productive, and cast many 
s^s annually.' Travels along the MedUerranean, Vol. IL pp. 5I2,,13« 

VJt seems from this account, that, of the sixteen palriavcha 
tnentioned by Manndrell and Pococke, seven only survive ; 
sM probably, in less than a century, not one of these sylvati 
nvonnments will be standing. Volney, it is charitable to sun- 
pose, saw them only from a ^eat distance, when they mignt 
ndtle the appearance he describes, as they had at first to Br. 
li^cWdson : one would think he could not have visited the 
spot For the representation given by Captain Mangles, we 
canliot account ; it is so incorrect in many respects, and the 
lefexeiice to Voiney casts suspicion on the whale. Of oo^ 
thing we can assure these genttoneo, that the Bden of Lebs- - 
non, though, in till probabiuty, tbe same that is referred to by , 
Eilkiel, (ch. xxxu 8, 9.) is f$ot the same Eden as that from 
wkiefa our first |>arents were expelled. - ' 

We have possibly bestowed more than proportionate atteu- . 
tion.oh*1!hi8 subject ; for, after all, die only fact of any import- 
ance in .connexioa with Scripture illustration, is tlutt of the 
cedar*s being indigenous to the mountains of Lebanon. This 
be^ incontestible^ whether th^ cedars ^ pre^jBAt to b^ found 
th^ are older or younger, is iSr point of kttle moment.' No - 
ooftinsagiiies, we prestone, that there is any thing miraculous 
in tt^ir presen^ati6n, or that these old cedars were standing in 
King Sol^HV^n'a days« The oldest cedars in this kingdom 
date not above a hundred and fifty years back : they are sup- 
posed to reach their maturity in less tl^an three centuries. 
There can be little doubt, that the mountains of Libanus were 
formerly clothed with far nobler specimens of this majestic txet 
thsdi^any which are at present to be seen there. But now« 
*« l|ji^an languisheth, and Carmel, and the flower of Lebanoa 
" lai^raisheth." The ax has been busy there during nearly 
thr^ thousand years, and the torch of war has 'made still 
wi(^desoIation. As a specimen of the discrepancies in tra- 
vsllors' stories, the differing accounts are not a little curious. • 

V0L.XXI. N.S. € 
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-Captains Irby and Mangles visited Balbec, and then returned 
to Tripoli, whence they started for Aleppo. They passed 
through l«atachia, the ancient I^u>dicea, where there appear to 
be some interesting antiquities, and in the neighbourhood some 
sepulchral caves ; but, * as they have no paintings/ say our 
Travellers, ' we did not think it worth while to visit them.* A 
strange reason^ were it not that they were fresh from Nubia. 
Here again we are provokingly referred to the romancing 
Frenchman for further information. The banks of the Orontes 
-%Te described as far exceeding in beauty, the expectation of 
the Travellers. 

* We now began to follow the banks of the river, and were astonished 
rat the beauty of the scenery, far .surpassing any thing we expected to 
see in Syria, and indeed, any thing we had witnessed even in Switzer- 
land, though we walked nine hundred miles in that country, and saw 
most of its beauty. The river, from the time we began to trace its 
banks, ran continually between two high hills, winding and turning 
incessantly : at times the road led along precipices in the rocks, look^ 
ing down perpendicularly on the river. The luxuriant variety q£ 
foliage was prodigious, and the rich green myrtle, which was verr 
plentiful, contrasted with the colour of the road, the soil of whicn 
was a dark red gravel, made us imagine we were riding throueh 
pleasure-grounds. The laurel, laurestinus, bay-tree, fig-tree, wild 
vine, plane-tree, English sycamore, arbutus, both common and 
aAdrachne, dwarf oak, &c. were scattered in all directions. At times 
the road was overhung with rocks covered with ivy ; the mouths of 
caverns also presented themselves, and gave a wildness to the scene; 
and the perpendicular cliflSi jutted into the river upwards of three 
hundred feet high, forming comers round whidi the waters ran in a 
most romantic manner. We descended at times into plains cultivated 
with mulberry plantations and vines, and prettily studded with pic- 
turesque cottages. The occasional shallows of the river keeping up 
-a perpetual roaring, completed the beauty of this scene, whi^ lastea 
about two hours, when we entered the plain of Suadeah ( Seleucia,) 
where the river becomes of a greater breadth, and runs in asatraigbt 
a line as a canal.' pp. 225, 6. 

The Authors express their regret at not having been able to 
visit the ruins of tne city and groves of Daphne, for want of a 
guide, which it was impossible to procure. Pococke say»: 
' The place called Battelma, about five miles souUi of AAtiocb, 
' must have been Daphne, about which there are sever^ foun^ 
^ tains : the palace of Daphne is placed, in the Jerusalenn Itine- 
* rary, five miles from Antioch in the way to Latachia/ Bat- 
tehna, our Travellers do not mention : they probably left it to 
their right, as Pococke mentions a road different from tJiat 
which he took, which goes over the eastern side of Mount 
Cassius, and to the west of a village called Ordou, and 90oa 
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ifter joiiw the other roftd. If Pocooke's Ordou be Captain 
M/s hourdeef (no Tiolent conjecture,) this must have been their 
route. At Aleppo, they found Mr. Bankes, then on his way to 
re visit Nubia. He paid our Travellers the compliment to 
say, he wished they might travel together, ' as he heard we 
' wefe the only travellers lie had met with, who go after is 
^ method.* What this method is, we regret that our Authors 
have not thought proper to explain. They had entertained an 
idea of visiting Bagdad and Babylon, as had Mr. Bankes ; but 
a letter shewn them by the Dutch consul, assured them that 
*- there is nothing whatever to be seen' there, and, strange to 
say, on this assurance, they contentedly gave up the plan. 
There are not paintiugs. or temples, or pyramids, assuredly ; yet, 
we should have imagined that Mri. Bankes might have found 
work there, and that the banks of the Tigris had been worth 
aeeinp^ 

At Hamab, they witnessed a melancholy scene, a specimen 
vf the Turkish slave-trade. Eleven Georgian girls, the remnant 
of between forty and fifty who had been iLidnapned, were 
brought in to be sold to such wealthy Turks as coula afford to 
bid high enough. They were mostly between fifteen and 
twenty yiears or age; two were about twelve ; * all exceedingly 

* pretty, with black sparkling e^es, rosy cheeks, long blacK 
' aair, and very fair complexion, giving a Vjgry strong contra- 
' diction to what Voln^y .writes of the Georgian and Circassian 
'. woinen*' One of the^e ppQr .girls h^d no lower a price put 
i^n Ker than £252. ' They were all taken out four different 
' times, and conducted through the town to the rich Turkish 

* houses, to be viewed and bid for, the same as any other mer* 
^ chandise.* In this manner, they had been exposed for sale 
at all the principal towns as they came along ; they had been - 
couducied on horseback, but their diet was of a piece with 
their brutal treatment in other respects. They were now 
destined for Damascus. 

Palmyra, our Travellers represent as much less worth seeing 
than Balbec, and altogether ' hardly worthy of the time, ex- 
' pense, anxiety, and fatiguing journey through the wilderness,' 
they had incurred in order to visit it. The plates of Wood 
and Dawkins, they complain, ' have done but too much justice to 
the originals.' 

* Great was our disappointment, when, on a minute examination, 
we finmd that there was not a single column, pediment, architrave« 
portd, frieze, or any architectural remnant worthy of admiration. 
NoM} of the columns exceeded in diatineter four feet, or in height 
forty feet. Taken as a totU ensemUt^ these ruins are certainly more 
raaarkflMe, by reason of their extent, (being nearly a mile and a 

C 2 
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kalf ID lengdi,) than any ire have witnesaed ; and^ esduim of t5r 
Arab TiUase of Tadmor, which occupies the perialyle court of the 
Temple of the Sunt and the Turkish burjFing-plac^ there are no oIk 
atruotioijis whatever to the antionities. Tdce any part of iho mm 
separately, and they eadte but kitie interest.' p. 270. 

The tombs, however, were found very interesting, and dif- 
fcred in their construction from any tiling they had seen, con- 
sisting of a number of square towers, tiivee, four, and fire' 
stories high. 

* There are generaU^ five sepulchral chambers one over the other^ 
and on each side are eight recesses, each divided into four or five 
parts for the reception of corpses ; the lower chamber, in some in- 
fftances, fronts an excavation m the side of the hiQ centieuous to it. 
The best of these lower apartments which we saw are very liandsome,, 
the sides being ornamented with sculpture and fluted Coriathian pi* 
lasters, though the walls were plain white stucco, without any fibres- 
or emiMematu»l representation. The cieling, on which the pamt ia 
still very perfect, is ornamented, like that of the peristyle court of 
the Temple of die Sun at Baalbec, with the heads of di&rent 
heathen deities, aad dispoaed in diamond-shaped divisions* We were- 
much interested hf the remains of some of the mummies and mummy 
dpths, which mpear to have been preserved venr much after the 
maifiner of the Egyptians, oalv that the gum had iost all that odour, 
resembling frankincense, which we noticed in Egjrpt. We found 
& hand in tolerable preservation. But after alT, you must not 
imagine that these sepulchres are i» any way so interesting as those 
of Agypt. You here look in vain for those beautiftil paintn^a, &c. 
which so well portray the manners and customs of the andents. We 
observed the marble folding-doors, still erect, of some of the grander 
tombs situated in the town ; these latter are much dilapidated : the 
doors were oanred in pannds, but ill executed and unpoKshed.— We 
agree with Mr.. Bankes, that many of the small square rows of columns 
wnich Wood and Dawkins suppose to have inclosed temples, were no 
other than the open court of private edifices iriilch inclosed fountains.'' 

pp. 27l» 2. 

FoF an account of Damascus, we are briefly' referred to 
Maundrell ; a good example for traveUera who have really no- 
thing new to teU us. Fiom Damascua, Captains Irby and^ 
Mangles proceeded to Jerusalem. 

At (VKeis (orOom KaiB>^by Mr. Buddngham supposed ta 
be Gamala, but by Mr. Bankes, as weH as by Seetzen, con- 
cluded to be Gadara,* the party were kindly received by the 



* In an artid^ written against Mr. Buckingham in tiie Quartertyi. 
Beview, No. Hi., his reasons lor supposins Oomkais to be Cramalsiy 
are treated with lumgbty contempt; the Keviewer mttributiiig tiiem. 
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Shiekb of tke natives, who inhabit the ancient sepulchres. ' The 

* tomb we lodged in/ says Capt. M., ' was capable of con-* 
' taining between twenty and thirty people-: it was of an 

* oblong form ; and the cattle, 8cci occupied one end, while 

* the proprietor and his family lodged in the other/ In ex- 
ploring the ruins of the ancient Scythopolis, (Bisan, Bethsan,) 
they Found several sculls in a concealed vomitory of the 
theatve, in one of which ' a viper was basking, with his 
' body twisted between the eyes/ In a plain to the west 
of the ruined modem village of ' Tabathat Fahkil/ they 
noticed the ruins of a square building, with a serai-circuUr' 
end» which appears to have been surrounded with columns ; 
and on the East and South sides of the hill are considerable 
ruins of some ancient city of great extent. 

' The situation is beantifhU being on the side ef a ravine, wtdi a 
picturesque stream running at the bottom. As this place appears to 
be as ancient as the mins oii Scytliopolis, ^nd full two tkiros of its 
sise, it appeara unaecountable that history should not mention a place 
so near ^ the principal city of the Decapolis'' (Gadara) as this is. 
We searched for inscriptions, but in vain. The ruins of a fine 
temple are situated near the water side, and among the columns are 
discovered the three orders of arcbitecturet Doric, Ionic, and Corih- 
thian^^Tbe river passing td the South, finally communicates with 
the Jordan.* p. 50^ 



Co ' obliquity of intellect,* and suppressing Mr. B.'s arguments. 
D'Anville, fbliowing FIiny> plsces Gadara on the Hieromax, and 
says that it is now called Kedar. From Capt. Mangles's account, the 
site in quesdoB is at some distance from the plain of the Yarmack, 
and between Om Keis and Kedar there seems no traceable resem- 
bhnice. He notidss * a small ancient site' on the banks of the 
rifer, but says : It eontaias * nothioff of interest : the map marks it 
Anatba/ That Oons Kais is in <' the country of the Gadarenes/' 
there is no question. Mr. Buckingham notices the circumstance, 
though the Reviewer represenU him as ignorant of the facu In tlie 
opinion, th^t it is the site of Gamala, Mr. B. is not singular. Burek- 
hardt says, * I am doubtful to what ancient city the ruins of Om 
Keis are to be ascribed.' On which his Editor has this note : * It 
tsas probaUg Qamda^ which Josephus describes as standing upon 
• nonnSain bordered by precipiees.' Pliny and Jerome are both 
cited as authorities for the different position of Gadara. The former 
says: Oadara Hieromiaee pratetfimente. Jerome describes it as 
urbs trans Jordanem contra Scyilu^foUn et Ttberiadem ad orientalem 
ylmgam^ siia in montc ad cujus radices aqua caUda erumjnuU^ ialneis 
snfer ad^ieatis, £1 Hossn^ Mr. Bankes's GamaU, Burkhardt con^ 
jectores to be * the remains of Regaba or Argob.' Amatha is sap* 
posed to have been Szalt. May not Gadara be, after all, the < ancient 
site' on the Yarmack i 
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Some excavations in the side of the bills at a short distance 
are supposed to be the necropolis of the city. It is a singular 
omission on the part of the Writer, that the name of the stream 
is not mentioned : possibly they were not able to ascertain ijt* 
It seems to correspond to the JVady Yabes of Burckhardt, fn 
which we seem to have a nearer approach to the Jabbok of 
Scripture, than in Yarmack (Jarmouk) or in Zerka. We know 
not on what authorit^r the Zerka is usually identified with the 
Jabbok : that the Hieromax may be the Jabbok, is merely a 
conjecture of Pococke's. . It is now called Sheriat el Mand^ 
hour. Burckhardt mentions ruins at Beit el Ras, which he 
was told were of large extent, but did not visit, an hour and 
a half out of the road between £rbad and Om Keis ; and one 
hour and a half to the N. E. of Hebras, are the ruins of the 
anoient Abila, one of the towns of the Decapolis. Neither of 
these places appears to answer to the situation of the city 
described by Captain Mangles. If the stream they mention be 
the Yabes, and our etymological conjecture be admissible, we . 
should be tempted to believe, that the nameless city they 
discovered, was no other than Pella itself, which D*Anville 
places on the Jabbok. 

Dj^rash, supposed to be Geraza, our Travellers hold to b.e 
a much finer mass of ruins than Palmyra. It has been built 
on two sides of a valley, with a fine stream running through it. 
It is so fully described by Burckhardt, that we shall not stop 
to notice the remarks of our Authors. Its position does not 
at all agree with that given to Gerasa by D Anville from the 
ancient authorities, who places it to the N. E. of the lake of 
Tiberias, forty miles to the ^. W. of this site. But the 
modem name is considered as sufficient to identify it ; although 
Capt. Mangles says, ' nothing, but the similarity of names 
' would lead one to suppose that the ruins at Djerash are Qe^ 
' rasa.' Where the moaem name answers to the old Hebrew 
name, the greatest stress, we think, may be laid oh such re- 
semblance; but the Roman' names have been in so few in- 
stances adopted and preserved by the natives, (<^nd in those 
instances, it has, for ttie most part been a new settlement that 
has retained its name, as at Cesarea, rather than a mere change 
of appellation,) that we should be inclined to consider a coin- 
cidence between the Arabic and the classical names, unsup- 
ported by authorities, as merely accidental. If the Easa of 
Josephus be Gerasa, it would be difficult to reconcile its 
ancient with its modem appellation. It is quite evident, that 
any decision would be at present quite premature, with regard 
-to the real situation of the ancient cities of the Decapolie. 
Szaltf which has been thought to be the ancieivt Amathus, 
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Capt. Mangles supposes to be lilachesrus, where John* thd 
Baptist was beheaded. For this conjecture, we are probably 
indebted to their companion Mr. Bankes ; but we wish sonie 
reaaoQ had been assigned. We are sometimes sadly perplexed 
with our worthy Captain's* orthography. Having, howevef, 
only his ear to guide him, it is not surprising that he should 
have come no nearer to the original. Thus Kalaat (castle) el 
Rahhad is written Ca/lah-el^Ruobat ; Djenne is spelt Eugen; 
Dfelaad and Dje/aoud (Gilead)> are written Guhud Githood; 
but what Kaffir Baiter and Bait Forage mean, we cannot con- 
jecture. Hie last-mentioned would seem to promise good 
accommodation for man and horse. A considerable tract is 
assigned in the map, to the Benesuckher Arabs, and the name 
occurs perpetually m the text. It was some time before we 
reco^ised them as the tribe mentioned by Dr. Richardson, 
bearing the name of Ben Issachar, or, as Burckhardt spells it, 
Beni Szakher. It would have been ea^y, by means of !Burck- 
hardt and other authorities, to avoid tnese needless and per* 
plexing variations. 

At Jerusalem, our Travellers spent a month, but they have 
nothing to say about it : they refer us to Maundrell, throu»^h 
whose spectacles they looked at every thing. They represent the 
water of the Dead Sea to be ' as bitter and as fcuoyant as 
* people have reported.' 

* These of our people who could not swim, floated on its surfoce 
like corks. On dipping the head in, the eyes smarted dreadfiilly, 
sod we were -much surprised to observe, oa coming out of the lake, 
that the water did not evaporate from the body as is the case on emerg- 
ing from fresh water, but adhered to the skin, and was greasy to 
(he touck' p. 330. 

The tour to Petra and round the Dead Sea, w*hich occupies 
the fifth Letter, is in some respects the most interesting portion 
of the volume. It was the most adventurous expedition, tind 
the travellers were fully repaid for their enterprise. Two Euro- 
peans only had ever been at either Kerek or Wady Mousn, — 
Sheikb Ibrahim (Burckhardt) and Mr. Seetzen ; and these were 
both dead* The party consisted of Mr. Legh witli his at. 
tendants, Mr. Bankes with his, and Captains Irby and Man- 
gles, mastering altogether eleven persons. So bad a character 
do the wandering tribes of the desert bear, that they were 
unable to obtain from any of the public authorities, either 
assistances or firmaun extending to this route. On entering the 
great plain at the €nd of the Dead Sea, they found the soil 
saady, and perfectly barren. Even the wood which th^ Lake 
had thrown up at high-water*mark, was so impregnated with 
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salt, that it Would not bum. Exclusive of the saline appetir^ 
ance left by the retiring waters, several large ftavments of clear 
rock-salt were found lying about; andthewnd-hill on|the right 
of their track, was found composed partly oi salt and partly 
of hardened sand. 

* In nsoy instances, the salt was hanging from clifi in dear peN 
pendicttlar points like icicles, and we d>seryed numerous strata <^ 
that material of considerable thickness, ha?ing verv little sand mix- 
ed with it. Straho mentions that to the southward of the Dead Sea 
there are towns and cities built entirely of salt ; aind although such 
aa account seems strange, yet, when we contemplated the scene be«. 
fore us, it did not seem improbable.' 

Leaving the salt hill, their track led for an hour and a half 
across the barren flats of the back-water, ' now left dry by the 

* effects of evaporation/* intersected by drains, some wet, 
and others dry. They then entered on a very prettily wooded 
country, covered with a rich variety of remarkable wild plants. 
Among the trees, they noticed various] species of the acacia, 
the dwarf mimosa, the ' doom* the tamarisk, the ' oschar,' and 
one ' curious tree' the fruit of which resembled the currant 
in its growth, but widi the colour of the plum : ' it has a pleas- 

* ant, though strong aromatic taste, exactly resembling mus- 

* tard, and, if taken in any quantity, produces a similar irrita* 
' bility in tJie nose and eyes to that which is caused by mus- 
' tard/ The leaves have the same pungent flavour as the fruit, 
but not so strong. The Authors suggest, that this, rather than 
the mustard-plant of the North, may be the tree alluded to in 
our Saviour's- parable ; this being really a tree, the plant an 
Mnual not growing above five or six feet high. But it is clear, 
that the plant to which our Lord alludes as raised from the 
smallest of seeds, was not a tree, but " the greatest of herbs'* 
(Xax«»^)> only becoming a tree {Mfv), or plant (fruttx arhoT'* 
escens, Schil.), at its utmost growth. After crossing the 
Houssan, they proceeded along the foot of mountains, bound- 
ing: the plains on the East. Their track, which was rugged 
and barren in the extreme, was strewed with innumerable frag- 
ments of red and grey granite, grey, red, and black porphyry, 
serpentine, black basalt, breccia, and many other species, all 
from the neighbouring mountains ; they are, however, said to be 
composed chiefly of sand-stone and bad marble. In refreshing 



* They afterwards had an opportunity of observing the efltot of 
the evaporation, arising from the I^ke * in broad transparent colnmas 
of vapour, not unlike water-spouts iu appearaiicey ouy very much, 
larger/ (p. 447.) 
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amtrast to this barren scene, they found the Wadj el iDerr^ 
covered in profusion with the palm, acacia, aspine, and ole- 
ander in full flower and beauty, perfuming the whole plac^. 
The same rich vegetation clothed the banks of the river &o\xS 
Saffa. (qy. Szafszaf?) Kerek or Itarrak — ^a common name« 
^ys Bnrckhardt, in Syria— -contains, according to that Traveller, 
about 400 Turkish and 150 Christian families; the latter, de- 
scendants chiefly of refugees from Jerusalem, Bethlehem, aiyl 
Beit Dyzde,. Our Authors suppose the numbers to be aboi^t 
equaL The Christians are on very good terms wiUi the Turks, 
and appear to enjoy equal freedom. Within the castle, ap- 
parently of MahommedaA architecture, is a . Christian church, 
ill constructed of small stones, with small narrow windows, 
a circular end, and arched front, like ' the house of St. Peter' 
at Tiberias. As Godfrey of Boulogne took Kerek, (calling it 
Mom RegaliSfJ the church is probably referrible to the days of 
the Cmsaders. On the walls, there is an imperfect inscription 
in Gothic letters. The Christians are Greeks, the least bb- 
servant of religious duties of any of that Church m Syria ; 
and the place (under the name of retras) is the see of a ureek 
bishop^ who, of course, is a non-residentji living at Jerusalem, 
but Yisitine his diocese every five or six years* About a mile 
to the S. W* of the castle is a source, the name of which is a 
memorial of the occupation of this country by the Crusaders : 
it is called jtm^-d^Frangee^ or the Fraidu' rountain* 

Soon after leaving Kerek, they entered on a country "of fine 
downs, interspersed with sites of towns on every emmence or 
spot convenient for the construction of one; and,, as all the 
land is capable of cultivation, there can be little doubt that 
this now deserted country once presented a picture of fertility 
and prosperity. The Arabs reported to Volney, that, to the 
S.E. of the Lake Asphaltes, within three days' journey, there 
were upwards of 300 ruined towns absolutely deserted. Capt. 
Mangles thinks, that this must be the quarter alluded to by 
the Arabs, and that the statement was at least founded on 
fact. 

In descending into the Wady^el-Hussein, the Travellers ob- 
served on their right, a great quantity of lava and black vol- 
canic stone, which seemed to have issued from the neighbour- 
ing ridge. Further on, three dark volcanic eminences were 
distinguishable from the sand ; and the lava that had streamed 
from them, formed ' a sort of island in the plain ;' while on 
the right of the road, was another volcanic mount, covered 
with Bcorias of a reddish colour, and extremely light* At 
Shobek is a church, the interior of which is in the pure Gothic 
st]fle; the exterior has more of the Oriental. A lAtin in- 
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Bcription in the architrave of the principal door, leaves no 
douDt that this was another of the works of the ' Frank kings' 
of Jerusalem. Shobek, with the great district surrounding it, 
is under the dominion of the shiekh Mahommed Abou Kas- 
chid. To this spirited young chief the Travellers were entirely 
indebted for being able to make their way to Wady Mousa, jn 
spite of the determined opposition of the inhabitants of the 
Tillage, who conceded the point at last with an ill grace, 
cleany through dread of the stronger party. Some hundred 
yards below the head of the stream, be^n the outskirts of the 
vast Necropolis of Petra. The description of this moat singu- 
lar and interesting site is much too long to transcribe ; but 
We must make room for a few extracts. The most remarkable 
tombs stand near the road, which follows the course of the 
brook. The first of these is cut in a mass of whitish rock, in 
some measure insulated. « 

* The centre represents a square tower with pilasters at the comer, 
and with several successive bauds of frieze and entablature, above; 
two low wings project from it at right angles, and present each, of . 
them a recess in the manner of a portico, which consists of two 
columns whose capitals have an affinity with the Doric order, between 
corresponding ants ; there are, however, no triglyphs above. Three 
sides of a square area, are thus enclosed ; the fourth has been shut 
in by a low wall and two colossal lions on each side ; all much de4 
cayed. The interior has been a place of sepulture for sevend 
bodies.' 

The taste which prevails in the decoration of most of the 
facades of these excavations, is fantastical in the extreme; 
they are loaded with ornaments, in the Roman manner, but in 
' bad tasted' displaying an ' unmeaning richness and littleness 
' of conception.' In one instance, upon a plain front without 
any other decoration than a single moulding, are set, in a re- 
cess, four tall and taper pyramids. The efl^ct is singular and 
surprising, but combining too little with the rest of the ele- 
vation to be good. * Our attention,' says Capt. M. * was the 
' more attracted by this monument, as it presents, perhaps, 
' the only existing example of pyramids so applied ; though we 
' read of them as placed in a similar inanner on the summit of 
' the tombs of the Maccabees and of the Queen of Adiabene, 
« both in the neighbouring province of Palestine.* As the sides 
of the valley become more precipitous and rugsced, the large 
and lofty towers which are represented in relief oh the lower 
part of the precipice, are formed, higher up, by the rock beinjf 
cut down on all sides. The greater number of them present 
themselves to Uie high road, but others stand back in the wild 
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nooks and recesses of the mountain. Sach quadrangular 
towers, our Travellers remark to have been a fashionable form 
of sepulchre in several inland districts of tlie East : they 
abound at Palmyra, and are seen in the Valley of Jehoshsmhat ; 
but there, the details and ornaments betray an imitation of Ro- 
man architecture, while at Petra they bear the marks of 
a peculiar and indigenous style. ' Their aides have generally 

* a slight degree of that inclination towards each other, which 
' is one of the characteristics of Egyt>tian edifices, and they 

* are crowned with the Egyptian torus and concave frieze.' 
Chateaubriand has remarked on the manifest alliance of the 
Egyptian and the Grecian taste in the tombs at Jerusalem. 
' from this alliance resulted,* he says, ' a heterogeneous kind 

* of monuments, forming, $s it were, the link between the Py- 
' ramids and the Parthenon/ Among this multitude of tombs, 
two only contained inscriptions : the characters of these, Mr. 
Bankea detected to be exactly similar to those which he had 
seen «CTBtcb€d on the rocks about the foot of Mount Sinai, 
and they are supposed to be some form of the Syriac. It was 
the eastern approach to Petia which the Travellers were pur- 
suing. As they advanced, 

' the natural features of the defile grew uiore and more imposipg at 
emy step, and the excavations and sculpture more frequent on both 
fUm^ till it presented at last a continued street of tombs, beyond 
whicli the rocks» gradually ap|mMching each other, seemed all at 
ODC^ to close without any outlet There is, however, one frightful 
chaMn for the paisage of the stream, which furnishes, af it did an- 
deutJ^, the onljr avenue to Petra on this side. It is impossible to 
ooBceive any tmng more awful or sublime than such an approach. 
The width is not more than just sufficient for .the passage of two 
horKmeo abreast; the sides are in all parts perpenaicular, varjfing 
from four, hundred to seven hundred feet in height; and they often 
overhang to such a degree, that, without their absolutely meeting, 
the sky if^ intercepted and completely shut out fi)r one hundred yarSi 
together, and. there is little more li^^t than in a cavern. The scream- 
ing of the eagles, hawks, and owb who were soaring above our heads 
in eotosiderabie numbers, seemingly annoved at any one approaching 
their lonel^r habitation, added mudi to the smgularity of tnis scene. 
The tamaruk, the wild ^, and the oleander grow luxuriantly about 
the road, rendering the passages often difficult : in some places, they 
hang down most b^ntifully from Uie difi and crevices where they 
had taken root. The cape? plant was also in luxuriant growth, the 
continued shade farnisbing them with moisture. 

* Very near the entrance into this ronianUc pass, a bold arch is 
thrown across at a great height, oonnecting the opp<Mite sides of the 
diff. Whether this was part of an upper road upon the summit of the 
mountain, or whether it be a portion of an aqueduct, which seems 
len probable, we had no opportunity of examinmg ; but, as the tra- 
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▼eller pa wet iiiid«r i^ its appearance is lllo•t.8llrprifiafl^ hanging thna 
above Jiia head betwixt two rugged masses appsrentfj inaccessible. 
The ravine, without changing mudi its general direction, presents so 
many elbows and windings in its cour8e» that the eye can seldoin pene- 
trate forward beybnd a few paces, and is often puzzled to &ttngnish 
in what direction the passage will open, so conipleteiy does it appear 
obstructed • • • • We fbUowed this sort of half-aubterraneen passage fiit 
the space of nearly two miles, the sides increasing in height as die 
path continually descended, while the tops of die precipices retained 
their former lerd. Where ther are at the highest, a beam of stronger 
light breaks m at the dose of the dark perspective, and opens to view, 
half seen at first through the tall narrow openiojg, columns, statues^ 
and cornices of a Ught and finished taste, as if fresh firom the chisel^ 
without the tints or weather-stains of age, and executed in a stone off 
a pale rose colour, which was wanned, at the moment we came ii^ 
sight of them, with the full light of the momine sun. The dark 
green of the shrubs that grow m this perpetual shade, and the sombre 
appearance of the nassage whence we were about to issuo, formed a 
fine contrast with the glowing colour of this edifice. We know not 
with what to compare this scene : perhaps there is Mihing m tha 
world that resembles it Only a portion of a very extensive archie 
tectural elevation is seen at first ; but it has been so contrived, that n 
statue with expanded wings, perhaps of victorv, just fills the centre 
of the aperture in front, whicn being closed below by the sides of the 
rock ibkling over eieich otb«v gives to the figure S^ appeatwico of 
being anspendM in fh6 air at a considerable heights the ruffgedntsa 
of the cliA below setting off the sculpMv fis the hig^itafadviuicagetf 
The rest of the design opened gradually as we advanced, till the nap' 
row defile, which had oontknied thus far wk hen t any increase ef 
breadth, spreads on both sides into an open area of a tnedevate siee, 
whose sides are by nature inaccessible, and present the same awful 
and romantic features as the avennes which lead to it v Mm opening 
gives admission to a great body of Kght fl-om the eastward* Tlie 
position is one of die most beautifiil that ceuld be hnagined for the 
ih>nt nf a great temple, the richnesa and exqubite finish of whose de- 
corations (mer a most remarkable contrast to tbe savage scenery. Ho 
part is built, die whole being purely a work of excavadon ; ami ita 
minutest embellishnients, wherever the hand of man has net purposalyi 
eflaced them, are so perfect, that it may be doubted whether any* 
work of die ancients, excepting, perhaps, seme en the banks of the 
Nile, have come down to our time so little inhered by the lapse of age. 
There is, in fhct, scarcdy a building of forty years' standing in £ng« 
land, se well preserved in the greater part of its architectural decora-^ 
dons. 

' The area, beibre the temple is about 50 yards in width, and about 
three times as long. It termfnateff to the S. in a wild* pnecipttooa' 
cliff. The defile assumes for abont 300 yards^ the same ftetures whith 
characterise the eastern approach, with an infinite vari^ of tombs, 
both Arabian and Roman, on either side. This pass conducts (in a 
N. W. direcUon) to the theatre: and herer the ruins of tbe oity 
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b«nit iMt ibe ntm xa their Ml vrandeiir, ibufc inyni tlie i$fifn&%t ndb^ 
by bsrreDt cnggy precipksei, ftani which Diamereuf imvmes and vaJt* 
%8 l&e thoer we had fwinody branch^eiit io all directiona.* 

Those which they examined, were found to end precipitously, 
and there is no getting out of them, except, in one mstance^ 
by climbing the precipice. 

* The sides of the nouotaiM* eorered witb an endless variety of 
excaTated tombs aad primte dweUings, preseated altogether»the most 
singular scene we had ever beheld: and we must despair to giTe the 
reraer an iifea of the singular eflbct of rocks tintea with the most 
extraordinary hues, whose summits present us with nature in her most 
savage and romantic form, while their bases are worked out in all the 
symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades, and pediments, ana 
ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendicuUur surface.* 

pp.4iU--42S. 

There can be no doubt that this extraordinary apot is, a* 
Burckbardt supposed,, the Petra of Pliny and Strabo, the capi- 
tal of the iVabataei ; notwithstanding titiat tbe Greek Church 
has transferred the name of Battra, with its n>etropolitan bo" 
noors, to Kerek, which Burckhardt concludes to be the Charas^ 
ef Pliny. Thus,^ the very existence of the r^ Petra, hap hee^ 
hiiberto blotted out frott memory.. Onfi o# the moat lentadu 
able of Ae ezca^raliona has eridentiy served as a Chriatia* 
ckiiveh* Near mi angle in the wallB» i^ ' atvinsciiption in red 
' paint, recording' the date of its c6nqecration''--^wiiat date, ot 
in what character, is not mentioned. Two days, from day-r 
br^ak to dusk, were spent by our Travellers upon these ruins ^ 
bat they could not in that time hi^f explore them* At a con- 
siderable distance, a temple was descried, larger apparently 
tiiaa thafc whieh fronts the esistem approach ; they were unable' 
to discover the path to it. Th^ was enough, in abort, to have* 
amployed the party four days more at least, but nodiing could 
obtain from tK Arabs a farther respite. Burckhardt's aorvey 
was still mombasty, afr he owed his safety to passing for at 
Moelem ; in which charabter be did not scruple to sacrifice a 
goat to Haroun tAaron), in sight of the Prophet's tomb, which 
overlooks' the city. It serves to identify the site, that Jose- 
phus expressly mentions tbe place of Aaron'a decease being 
near the metropolis of Arabia retrma ; and Euaebius says, that 
tile tomb of Aaron wa3 shewn near Petnu The Travellers, 
therefore, coidd have tio doubt that it was Mount fior, whose 
ragged pinnacle towered upbefor^ them, adding another pic<« 
ttties^e and intejesting feature to this extraordinary scene. 
The tomb itself, which is accessible only bv means of a steep 
ascent partly aitiiicial^a'soiie places, Hignts of rude steps or 
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niches being formed in the rock — is enclosed in a small modem 
-building, not diffsring from the general appearance of the 
tombs of Mahommedan saints. Ikre, a decreptd old shiekh 
has resided for forty years, occasionally enduring the fatigue of 
descending and re-ascending the mountain. iNot aware that 
his visiters were Christians, ne furnished them with a lamp of 
butter to explore the vault or grotto beneath. Towards the 
farther end, lie two corresponding leaves of an iron grating, 
which formerly prevented ail nearer approach to the tomb? 
these have been thrown down, and the Travellers advanced 90 
far as to touch the ragged pall which covers the hallowed spot. 
The tomb is patched togetner out of fragments of stone and 
Inarble. R^es and shreds of yam, with glass beads and paras, 
have been leu as votive offerings by the Arabs. 

< No where,' tayt the Writer, * is the extraordinary colouring of these 
mountains more striking than in the road to the Tomb of Aa^n. The 
rock sometimes presented a deep, sometimes a paler blue, and some* 
times was occasionally streaked with red, or shaded off to lilac or 
purple ; sometimes a salmon colour was veined in waved lines and 
circles with crimson and even scarlet, so as to resemble exactly the 
colour of raw meat ; in other places, there are livid stripes of yellow 
or bright orange ; and in some parts all the different coloors were 
ranged side by side in parallel strata ; there are pertioos also wjtli 
paler tints, and some quite white, but these laiHtaeem to be soft, end 
not good for preserving the sculpture. It is this wonderful vari^ of 
colours observable throughout the. whole range ^ mountains, that 
gives 'to Petra one of its most characteristic beauties i the fiicades of 
the tombs, tastefully as they are sculptured, owe' much of their im- 
posing appearance to this infinite diversity of hues in Uie stone.' 

pp.4»4,5. 

Such a scene might have furnished the Author of Easselaa 
with a fine model for his happy valley. The Arabian Nighta 
scarcely afford a picture equal m richness to this fantastic city 
in the rocks,-*-the monument and mausoleum of a once mighty^ 
and now forgotten nation. Thus strikingly is the oracle fuK 
filled : '* Edom shall be a desolation*." 

We find that we must very briefly give the sequel of the 
journey. The party, in retuminjg^, m^e an excmrsion from 
Kerek, for the purpose of examining the southern extremity of 
the Dead Sea, of which a sketch is given. They searched for 
the shells mentioned by Seetzen, as proving that there are 
living creatures in the Dike, but found none, excepting snail- 
shells and a small spiral species, invariaUy empty* Dead 



^ Jer. xlbu 17« 
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loeufita were found in very great nuxn)»ersr which had not be- 
come putrid, nor had they any smell as when cast up by any 
other sea, being completely penetrated and incnisted with 
salt; and they had lost their colour. That this Lake is not 
impassable^ however, b;^ living thing^ as the ancients labled» 
the party had ocular evidence in a pair of ISgyptian geese, and 
afterwards a flight of pigeons, who passed ov^r it. Ine want of 
vegetable matter and of fresh water, is a su£Gicient reason why 
so few living thin^ are to be seen on the Lake. Lumps of 
nitre and fine sulphur were picked iip on the coasts bnt these 
had evidently been brought dovm from the cliffs. The «Btlt 
deposited in the shallows and small pools by the receding 
waters, is in many instances as. fine and well oleached as in 
regular salt-pans. The Travellers were surprised to notice for 
the first time near the beach, the oskar plant grown to the 
stature of a tree ; its trunk measuring, in some instances, two 
or more feet in circumference, and the boughs at lea^t fifteen 
feet high,<*i-a size which far exceeded that of any they s^ in 
Kubia. ... 

^ There » very little doubt,' says Captain M., < of this being the 
frait of the Dead Sea, so often noticed by the sncients as appearinff' 
juic^ and delicious' to the eye, while within it is hollqw, or filled wSUi 
sometbing grating and disagreeable in the mouth. The natives make 
Qse of the filaments which are enclosed in the fruity and whidi some* 
what reeemble the down of a thistle, as a stuffing for their cushions ; 
and they likewise twist them, like thin rope, into matches for their 
guns, which, they assured US| required no application of sulphur to 
render diem conobustible.' p. ^SO. 

From Kerek, proceeding in a N. N. E. direction, the Travel- 
lers caine in two hours to Rabba ; (Rabbath Moab, afterwards 
Areopolis ;) the ruins are inconsiderable. A mile and a half 
further, are the ruins of Beit Kerm, supposed to be Camaim. 
The Wady Modjeb is considered to be the ancient Amon, the 
boundary of the Moabiles and the Amorites^ The Baal Meon 
or Maon of Scripture, still bears the nnm^ of. Maan. At Oom 
i Rasaas, (Mother of Stones,) they found very extensive ruins, 
' evidently Christian/ but not otherwise remarkable. At Hesh- 
bon, they passed a night, but had not time to search for the 

Ey\%.' They' spent nearly a day in examining the ruins of 
bbath Ammon (Philadelphia), now called Amman: these 
Burckhardt has fully described. After re-visiting Djerash, 
they retomed to Tiberias, and hence proceeded, through Naza- 
reth, to Acre, where they embarked tor Constantinople. 

The jouniey through Asia Minor, which tiiey performed in 
the fall of the same year, occupies the concluding Letter ; but 
we the less regret our inability to spare room for noticing it, as 
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H adls very little to ovr infbrmatioQ, and is by far .tiie ;l9>it 
mterestiiiff p6rtioa of the volume. This, iK»wever» is not tha 
ftiult of tne Writer* to whom, in parting, we beg to offer 4|be 
tribute of our wartnest thuiks and apj^ause for his unaffectii»4 
and inteiligent narrative of travels distinguished by no op^-^ 
nary depee of enterprise, and awakening, from the countn^ 
to which tbev relate, the highest interest Bvery opportunitgl 
is taken of illustrating the text of Scripture. ^ ^* 

We ought now to take up Sir Frederidt Henniker> whom we 
left in the Desert on his wi^ to Mount Sinai ; but he nrast 
excuse us. Burckhardt and Mr. Fazakerley have told as a\l 
the little that is to be said of those parts^^ess facetiom^y 
indeed, but more accurately. As he draws near to Holy Lan^, 
his jokes, moreover, become more annoying, and bis flipMHty 
more palpable. He tells us, that the Ked Sea ia as ntu%a* 
either the Black Sea or the White Sea, (' as the MedUe/raMML 
' is called by the Turks,0 and talks learnedly of the laigeun^ 
sortment of derivatimis in Quaresmius ; i^orant, apparentl^^ 
that the appellative of the Sea is a translation of JSdom, that }t, 
is in fact the Jduaoean Sea. He speaks of the *. honeyni^^* , 
now termed manna, as if he imafi^a it to be the same ae thfti. 
which the Jews subsisted on — ^wSetber not recollectins or d^i^ 
belteving the Mosaic account^ which is iireconcileable wit}^ 
such a notion, we presume not to detennine. At Jerasalem^ he , 
learnedly tells us, that the town was formerly smaller than t^ iff . . 
at pi^elient, beesmse the UU of Calvwfy is now witliin the town; 
aha there is a burial-place at either end. For the fh^t piece (£. 
information, he cites Chateaubriand: die last is an origriQ^l 
reason of his own, which proves both Josephus and ^uMnm^tf^^ 
be ouite mistaken. He finds fault with .the mixed architectiii^ .' 
of tne. Jewish monuments, but thinks there is nodiing so dis*; . 
agreeable in these combinations, as in the deviaiians from .arcbin , 
%ecture by Mr. Nash* — in which he may be right He lefem i 
to Quaresmius, Maundrell, and Chateaubriand for the best ap^r; ~ 
counts of Jerusalem; ignorant, appareiitly, of Pococke's Tra- 
vels, which contain a description superior to either,.uid^ fbr ; 
sufficiently obvious reasons, not referring to Drs. RidbArdson 
and Clarke, who have thrown more light on the topograpiw of 
Jerusalem than all preceding travellers put together. He. finds 
at Lebanon ' a clump of trees,* seven oUl ones, the largflst onlj^ 
18| f^et in girth^ ike others appearing like youn^ Ir trees< 
Our readers, on comparing this with the authontiefi cited, 
above, will determine for themselves whether the Barpnet, 



• yide iiqpntr«tree^ te« te. . . /<« 
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never was there, or whether -^ — . Finallv; he sums 

up some grave reflections on the Arabs and * that Utopian 
* olessing, liberty/ with pronouncing happiness to be idea^and 
pleasure comparative :* ' every race of man, and every rank of 
' life, have an equal share.' See the wisdom that is acquired 
bjr travelling ! Whowza the Quarterly Reviewer who lauded 
<ms volume, and affected to ridicule Dr. Richardson? We 
Uosh for the craft. 



Art IL Les HermiUs en Prison. Par £. Jouy et A. Jay. Pojir 
fidre suite aux Observations sur les Moeurs et les Usages Francais 
n Commenceoaent du xixme Sidcle, par £• Jouy, Membre de 
rinstitat. Troisi^me Edition. 2 Tomes. Paris, 1823. 



M. 



JOUY is known to the world of letters by his tragedy of 
^* Sylla, and two lighter works, called " L'Hermite de la 
• Chanssed d'Antin," and " L'Hermite en Provence.". The two 
volomea now in our hands, to which M. Jay has made a few 
slender contributions, are a series of prison reflections, written 
with extreme good humour, and well enoug^h adapted for that 
class of the reading community who seek neither for new 
hctB nor new remarks in a new book, but require merely that 
what has been said over and over again, should be hashed up 
in an agreeable and palatable way. Before we pronounce any 
opinion concerning the literary merits of the Hermits in Prison, 
we must be permitted briefly, to advert to the circumstances 
which led to the incarceration of these two gentlemen. 

We entertain serious doubts as to the policy of prosecutions 
Soft the political offences called libels. The great problem in 
these cases, is, how to discriminate between writing which are 
. accompanied with honest intentions, and those which have no 
cUker object than that of producing discontent, by vilifying and 
degrading the Government. And it often happens, that it be- 
eomies impossible to class them according to their distinct and 
proper categories. Compositions, of which the actual tendency 
18 seditions, have often proceeded from the purest and most 
upright intention. Overheated zeal, an irritable, though virtu- 
ous temperament of mind, controversial asperity, and many 
ether impulses equally common, may occasionally carrv the 
author beyond the limits which his own good sense and can- 
dofur first assigned to him, and bring a piece of writing;, con- 
ceived in a spirit of benevolence, or dictated by a laudable in- 
dignation of oppression, within the scope of penal animadver** 
akn. The contrary case may also happen. An astute and 
eoMMilooded libeller, with the worst intentions, may proceed 
ao cti^jciiuly and covertly, with so nice an adjustment or words, 

Voi,.XXLN.3. D . ^ 
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and so profound a disstraulaiion of language, as to produce an 
effect stiti more detrimental, but with perfect immunity from 
puni»faroent. Another difficulty is, inhere to fix the Imes of 
demarcation between honest discussion and criminal licentious* 
ness. The ag^eved party in these questions is the Ooyern- 
ment itself, wnich has a natural bias to confound the distinc- 
tion, and to consider even the fairest discussion as licentious* 
It is no answer to say, that when the Government prosecutes> 
the defendant is secured by the legal means of defence, and the 
institutions by which his civil liberty is protected. The influ- 
cect necessarily attaching to all gof emments, mus^ tender the 
scale uneven. When a frovemment, for instance, is unusually 
and artificially strong,-^wben, from some change of dynasty^ or 
some recent and bitter experience of the evils incident to a 
former state of aiiairs, a violent reaction takes place,^ — who^ 
the minds of men are forced out of that sober and dispassionate 
current of thinking, which flows in peaceful and undisturbed 
times,«-^wben all who expect advancement* or dread molesta^ 
tion, look to the new order of things, and finding it their in* 
terest, teach themselves that it is also their duty to support it,—* 
and when it is at least ten to one, that those who are to bd 
the judges of the obnoxious writing, participate, more or less» 
in the same passions, or frame the isame calculations ; — in such 
% combination of circumstances, it is likely that the most inoa* 
cent discussion, or the calmest historical statement, might be 
selected for prosecution. It might at the same time happen* 
that the institutions formed for the protection of the aocused 
party, should be wholly inefficient for the purpose. 

In BngUnd, the trial by jury is an old machine, not at all 
the worse for wear, but deriving from daily use a facility df 
operation not knowe in countries where its introduction is re** 
cent. It is adapted to English ideas, to English habits. It 
has ^nown up with all the domestic endearments, the priviUie 
chanties, the public affections which endear us to our soil. It 
is like the oak of our land, of slow growth, but of deep roQt^ 
The storm of power has sometimes shaken, but nothing caa 
uproot it. Transplanted into France, it has shewn itself ta be 
1^ sickly shrub, mA certainly not a thriving one und«r French 
eultore. The jury-list is made o«t by mt prefects; the fimt 
aocusatioa proceeds from die gendarmerie or police, and a aei 
of officers belonging to that police ; whilst tbe last reihge of 
intioeence, the jury themselves, give their verdict, not unani^ 
mously, but by the majority of opinions. In France too, even 
when the jliry have pfonoimced a verdict^ and that verdict is an 
aeijtiitt&l, innocence is by no means presumed. Tbe ctknvn 
ofllMrs^ as »n M . Jay*s case, have the right of appeal to the 
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of the jury, though in favour of liberty, injavore lAertatk, to 
Qse the congecrated phrase of our own law, is annulled, and the 
accused ia sentenced to the penalty denounced by the penal 
code aaainst him. 

With regard to the process a^inst libels in France, ther^ is 
another^ machiuery of a secret but more dangerous kind, a sort 
of previous inquisition, not recognised by the law, nor per^ 
mitted by the constitution, but notoriously influencing the pro* 
ceedings against the accused author. The previous censorship 
having beeu repealed* it was th0iu;ht expedient to substitute a 
chaoJber of ministenal police, to enect the same object. This con- 
clave of examiners sit in judgement upon the daily productions of 
the press ; and in its immediate consequences, as well as its ulti- 
mate tendency, it is a sort oi index expurgaiorius, like that 
which eiasts in countries thai are cursed wiUi the Inquisition* 
From this dark and mysterious council, issue anonymous 
reports^ in which every work that gives offence, is marked, 
commented on, and criminated. These persons make a merit 
of pouncing upon a poor author or his wprk, which probably 
would never have beeu read, but for the process which has 
brought it into notoriety ; and they are paid m a ratio to their 
vi^lance and activity. The reports, are then sent, under tke 
name and with the seal of the Minister of the Interior, to the 
W-ofiicer, acf^pmpanied with strenuous reoommendaii9ns ta 
prosecute the offendiog party to condemnation. 

M. Joij^, in conjunction with M. Jay, was the editor of a 
biographical work which had already reached several vobimesL 
It was called Biographie des Contemporaina. In the procead«> 
iu^ against M. Jouy, the first report of this secret conclave eon* 
tains (^6 following expressions. ' I have pointed out the seventh 
' voUune of tins Aiog^aphy, a^ containing several passages abso- 
' ktely aeditiQus^ It has circulated four months with impunity^ 
' havmg only been informed a^nst last April. You see then> 
' wt ane pressed for time, if it is to be laid hold of. Why not 
' do SQ at once ? Why let it circulate, when it may be atip- 
' pressed ? It is a work of falsehood, treason, iniquity, cqn- 
' OQ^ed by the most disaffected writers of the age. Another 
rmurt of the same examiner has these remarkable passages^ 
' I have oflen xriarA«i^ this seditknu Biography, the plan of which 
' is invariably to outrage loyalty, and to panegyrise rebellion^ 
' b mupbt tiave been suppressed on the appearance of the first 
' mao&r in I^ovember, 1S20. We were discduraged, I thinks 
' hf the fiear of a scandalous acquittal, (obsolutiQn scandaleu$e,) 
* these C8ee0 then coming before a sort of procedure ahoays 
' wuaifiUif q/^en errgneous. Atpresent, this inconvenience does 
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* not exist. The law is stronger, -and the tribunals are more 
' independent. Why not take advantage of them (pourquoi 
' n'en profiterait-on pas) to restrain these authors V &c. &c. &c. 
These reports were addressed to the Procureur du Roi by the 
chief of the police^ who concludes in these words. ' You will 

• no doubt judge it right to order proceedings against the au- 

• thors, who appear to me to be within article 2 of the law of 

* 26 March last.* These recommendationz of the chief of the 
police are backed by those of the Chancellerie, the first com- 
missary of which thus writes to the Procureur du Roi. ' I beg 
' you to ^ive me an account of your having thought it right to 
' proceed against the authors and printers of this work.' When 
the proceedings commenced, the law officer informs the chief 
of the police of it. The latter thus expresses his gratitude for 
the communication. ' I beg you to accept my thanks. I have 
' received your communication with much interest : it gives me a 

• new proof of the zealousness of your efforts.' 

In spite, however, of the ardour of the police, out of twenty 
passages marked by the examiner, four only were selected 
(from a work which had reached its ninth octavo volume) for 
public prosecution. The chamber of council afterwards re- 
duced tnem to two. These two articles were parts of biogra- 
phical notices of Boyer Fonfrfide, and the two brothers, 
Faucher, shot at Bourdeaux, by the sentence of a military tri- 
bunal, immediately after the first restoration of Louis XVIII. 
M. Jay surrendered himself as the author of the article on 
Fonfrfide, M. Jouy as the author of that on the Fauchers. On 
the 29th of January last, judgement was given, and it was thus : 
' In what respects the article Fonfrfide, of which Jay admits 
' himself to be the author : Seeing that, in that article, the con- 

• demnation of Louis XVI. is not approved- of, that it is even 
' blamed, that, if the blame is not expressed in teims suffi- 
' cientiy energetic, it amounts neither to crime nor to misde- 
' meanour : — 

' As to what concerns the article " The Fauchers,'* of whicR 
' Jouy admits himself to be the author : Seeing th^t, in that 
' article, the act of the Fauchers in barricadoing themselves in 
' their house, and resisting to the last the auUiorities of the 
' kins:'s government, in the" month of September 1816, is called 
' •' heroic :*' — That, in the said article, it is also said, that 

* Rome would have raised statues to their honour in the temple 
' of Castor and Pollux : That, having remarked that the Fau- 
' chers, after their sentence, marched to the place of punish- 

♦ ment with the same firmness, on the 27th of November 1816, 
' as they would have done in 1793, the article fiirther adds, 
' «' But the times were changed ; no order to suspend their execu^ 

* ^to» came ;" — ^That these last expressions, without requiring 
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* any interpretation, import a tompariaon between the terror of 

* 1793 and the government of the king, even to the disadvaa* 
' tage of the latter : — ^That, for tl^is reason, the said article in 
' the passages above-mentioned, and especiallv in the last, has 
' a tendency to excite hatred and contempt of the king's go- 

* vemment : — 

' Jay is acouitted. 

' Jouy conaemned to a month's imprisonment, and fifty firanc8» 
' costs of suit.' 

We have given this judicial record at length, to enable our • 
readers to form some opinion of the looseness of French juris- 
prudence, and their inferiority to ourselves, at least, in the 
forms of justice. — those forms which a great writer* of their 
own pronounces to be essential to its administration. But 
what oecomes of M. Jay, who had been acquitted ? The iudge- 
ment is appealed against (a judgement of acquittal ! ! !) by Uie 
Procureur General, and brought before the Cour Royale. M. 
Jay, formerly a member of the bar, pleaded his own cause; but 
in vain. The judgement pronounced in his favour by the court 
below, is reversed, and he is condemned to a month's imprison- 
ment, and 16 francs costs. But in what form is this judge* 
ment clothed 1 Having confirmed the judgement of the court 
below, in regard to M. Jouy, it thus goes on : — ' Quant k Jay, 
Vattendu que Tarticle Boyer-Fonfrdde, dont il s'est reconnu^ 
'Tattieur, contienides outrages i la morale publique, la cour le 
' condamne k un mois d'emprisonment et 16 fr. d'amende.' 

M. Jay's pleading is concise and luminous. 

* I am here,' he savs, * before you, for an article in which the con- 
demnation of Louis XVL is blamed. I confess, I did not expect to 
be accused of such an offence, — an offence which I believe has never 
beeo denounced, but in the code of the republic. Let me suppose, 
gentlemen, that I hsd been accused of the same crime, before the 
reTolntionary tribunsK Would not the circumstance of blaming the 
deed of the 21st of January, have been deemed a crime, a flagrant act 
ofroyalism ? Hoir is it then, that I am brought before this court, a 
courroyale^ for the very same thing that would have brought roe 
before a tribunal of the Revolution > It is not one of the least among 
the extraordinary circumstances of the times. It is, however, capa- 
ble of being explained. Party spirit, under whatever banners it 
exhibits itself, may be easily known by its intolerance and spirit of 
persecution. It arrogates the right of penetrating into our consci- 
ences, of reading our hearts ; a privilege which belongs to God alone, 
the only accuser without passion, the only judge inaccessible to error. 
Do not expect, gentlemen, that I shall enter into an elaborate reason* 



Montesquieu. 
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i»8 to ibtw iha* Ui«ie i» arH mpt obaliw, A» l# IQ7 iaieviiaii, I 

me i|lff04dy dcK^ed k« I MugU 00I7 to CKhibit a great bittoricil 
lestoa V— to abew tkat the Uood of kmga riaoi tabeaTen^and dcBcenda 
only in calamities upon nations/ 

With regard to tH article on the Faudieftf, for which M. 
Jony incurred the penalties of the law, it leads to a train of 
melancholy forebodings as to the civil condition of a natioa 
whtf are exposed io roles of law so seTere in operations hot so 
▼agpue in principle. The biographical article which narrated 
their Hves And tocir deaths, ought to hate been allowed the 
priviNsea of history. In whatever point of view the imocencc 
ot guilt of those general ofBcera might be conCcifiphited by 
othetB, their historian nomait be attowed his own feelings and 
bis own partialities. They were serving darinff the kondred 
days in the army of Napoleon, ttt Bouttleattx, and at a great 
distance A-om th# theatre of pubtio afiaini* The fcatoeatioA 
was notannoanced to them. Parties ran high, and dnthig ao 
interre^trm of some hours, the orders of the newly*oonstiiuted 
authorities were resisted b^ officers who had sworn fidelity^ 
and wet« in the actual commission of tlie old onea They wem 
tried and condemned before a military court, whose sentence 
admits neither of appeal nor of a jury, and is out of the reach 
of royal merey . It was surely pennit;ted to M. Jouy, to laroeoi 
Ae procedure. The best panegyric on the regular tribunals 
ct a ccuntryi is the reproMtion of those c«»casional coortSi^^ 
those military commissions, which are alike inconsisleiit with 
law and with justice, Mid which have been always caAed in 
France by the phtsisa hibMaw J^^miptim* The ret imon of 
cdndeaooiatiods is ooe of the prCrogntives of history. The nav«^ 
ftttive of the unhappy Calas, the victim of judicial error^ wan 
permitted under the old government of the Bourbons. 

^ I mvselfi' exdaioHi M. I>uf»i0k the eloquent advocate of M. Jouya 
* ^Uisoedi during the usurpation, a discussion of the acts of the cobh 
mission instituted against the Puke d'Enghten. My book was sup- 
pvessedt but not presecuted- But thou^ it was suppressed^ tl^fo- 
vernment had at leasl; the modesty, or, if yeu please^ the policy^ eot 
to di3tort it into a crinse* How the ** times are cbangea!'' Haw 
many facts are explained by those words! A man has been cos^ 
dessned sad executed at one period* who would have been savedt bad 
he been tried a few d^ys IsiKer. h tbief is alwa^ib thief; a mucderes 
is alwfl^a a murderer; but, ia politics* every tbmg: depends upo^ the 
moBieat— ^nd all the psocesses now so celebssAedi^ bow are th^qr U>be 
account £»> but by the cbapgea of the times?' 

We have been diverted by these considerations from the 
** Hermites en Prison.'.' M. M. Jouy and Jay solaced them- 
selves during their detention, by composing two volumes of 
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Mhy< » or ndier of tneditakibiUi^ aneodotes of tboir ftllow- 
prisoners, incidents, some of a melancholy kind, not nncom-' 
man in the«e abodes of misefy, others of a humorotis caftt. 
The reflections are, as we have already hinted, not very pro-^ 
found, and, to confess the truth, not very amusing. The inte- 
dor administtation of St. P^^gie is an interesting topic, and 
throws great light upon the police of Paris. The abuses of 
the prison, its unnecessary ngours, and, above all, the con-* 
(bunding men like M. M. Jouy and Jay with the worst mala^ 
fiujtors, cry doud forredress< In the first volume, a M. Mar* 
gtlloa» a litenury man imprisoned for a political offraoei is in** 
trodticcd. His character is pleasingly scetehed. A few dayii 
afterwards^ just as the Authors were relicitalin? themselves Upoa 
the prospect of soothing the slow hours of their captivity, by 
the society of so accomplished a companion, M. Magallon 
receives an order to be removed to Potssy, twenty-one milerf 
from Paris. Remonstrance, the tears, the intreaties of his 
relations, are of no avail. The order is inexorable* He begs 
the favour of a carriage, offering himself to defray the ex« 
pense. The request is refused, and he is literally naarched^ 
ebaitted to the hand of a common criminal, who was infected 
with the itch, along the streets of Paris, and Hpwards of 
twenty *oiie miles, in a debilitated iftate of body. 

The second volume is the best. After some sentimeiiud 
effusioitt about women in general, conceived in the Prench, 
diait idj in the wont possible taste, we Were pleased witii soitie 
feeling remaps upon the female vimtors^ who came at certain 
permitted times to aissuage the sufferings of their friends and 
relatives within the gloomy walls of St. P^Iagie. 

* It is a sight well worth,' gUyn M« Jouy, * the attentiotfi of a friend* 
hr obscnrer dt wonren*«4he mUon of St. P^tagie, every Friday and 
Sunday. These are the oaly davs, when persons confiaed here fbr 
^UiU carmHaiuiiett are allowed to see thetr retetiooi and thehr 



* One remark to which this chapter will furnish a oemmeBtary is, 
that the frface is On these ooeasioiM more frequented by woaien than 

Sr otea. I have often protracted my stay mere, io order to catch 
a fuli lei^th^ as well at the detached featttres of the portrsiu 
< Bdwcation, social oeadltaonsy estabHth ditfercnoes between men, 
which are much less observed among wornea, and which those two 
iiifciifitiUs that are apart of thenseives, pity and love, cante en- 
tirely to disappear. With the unhappy persons #hom they eotae to 
c oaae l a , thqr are distinguished only ia their drcsB — all seem thea to 
lissatsa in the same degrae the deltghtfol art ef dirininf their tottes, 
of sastainin^ rheir courage, of managiog their vanhy . in one word, 
of pouring into the wounds of the heart, the balm- which their in^ 
genious tenderness can alone administer. These moral cures are 
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moch bejODdphjisical cnresi and the msternl attemioM jMflLtikqr 
bMloir not lets .profusely. ,*.,jjt 

*^Among^e females whom I pbsenred od these occaaioiBs, a g^ 
was pointed but to me» who fpr thjee years bad travelled, on. Jop|[ 
twice a week from Nantene, and in all weathers^ to. bring her {ri^n9[ 
some little tarts made in the country, and of which he was extE^meljr 
fond. He was scolding her for having come on so wet a dajr^, ana 
I beard with emotion all the little evasions that her heart su^g^tef 
in ord^r to lessen the merit of her devotion. ** It did not raiti ^HneM^ 
she set out: when it fell, she had the good fortune to meet a mBik^ 
woman, who had given her a lift in a covered cart, and set h^ 
down at the boulevard de Madelaine.'' While she was fnunfaiff tUeae 
little deceits, she was actually wiping off the wet firom bar ootbta^ 
and mfiking a sign to an old man who had come wkb her, net |o .b^ 
tray her, , , 

* Upon another bench, I saw a woman, fttill beautifiiU thoujgb m 
the decline of life, who pressed her son to her bosom with a roinj^fea 
expression of grief and tenderness which it is impossible to des^nbe. 
Her husband was turning away his eyes with contempt and anger 
from a son for whom he had cause to blush, while the afiectlonotd 
mother took advantage of the moment, to slip into the hands of ih€ 
young man a little purse, which she drew from her breaM. ' "-'^ 

* I know not by what sign, 1 recognised the delicate tints •f tli# 
same sentiment in the faces of all uie women on this ooeasioii4-K 
mother, daughter, wife, friend, or mistress, I could distinguisb tbapi 
at a glance. / 

• • • • « • 

< Maternal tenderness, filial pietv> love, benevolence, and friendsbi|t 
are virtues of which the women that are to be seen at this plapei, 
would present innumerable examples ; but there are also those of pa* 
triotism, courage, honour, (in the chivalrous acceptation of the word,) 
carried by women to the highest pitch of heroism. I will cite one 
only, with which my residence at St. P61agie made me acquainted f 
the letter of Madame « • • will excuse any further explanation* - 

< « You know how dear you are to me ;— my cares have saved 
your life. But you are accused of being the primary agent in the 
matter which is now the subject of inquiry in tne chamber of peenu 
Surrender then yourself prisoner, — ^you have ho other means of vin- 
dicating yourself from a disgraceful imputation. Your judges snrfi 
men, and your innocence as to the act of conspiracy is &t htni 
making me easy about your safety. You may lose your life ; bat, if I 
know you, you will not put it into competition wiUi the loss of your 
honour, of mine, and that of our children.'' 

< The hopes of thb noble and courageous woman were cromied. 
Her husband came back, and was tried. The suspicions diat had 
fallen upon him, were irrevocably removed; and the sentenee 
which deprives him at present of his libertyi leaves him, in tfaeesteen 
apd tender affection of his wife, an ample recompense for aU that 
he baa lost.* Tom. II. pp. 9—15. 
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':%L*^Mkme is also a prison for debtors. Among these, are 
twenty officers, (of whom seven are colonels,) marquissasy 
c{if^toj and barons without number, ecclesiastics** men of 
BstteiSf musicians, painters; water-carriers, and coalmen. It 
1^' Very. rare at St. Pelagie, to see a merchant. Some jodicious 
^Dj^Ks occur upon the impolicy and cruelty of imprisonment 
ifff^^wip. that stain of an enlightened a^e-— a system twice 
^Mursed, in the ill that it inflicts on the prisoner, and the loss 
Aat^is ultimately sustained by the creditor, who, in etatifyin^ 
hii^TiBdictiye feelings, often puts it for erer out of tne poWer 
eChis debtor to repa^ him. For a Frenchman, the utmost 
term of imprisonment is five years. With regard to foreign- 
er§, k is unlimited. A Major Swann of the United States, 
entered St. Pelagie at forty-five ; — he is there still at sixty. 
Those who are without any other means of support, live 
upon the allowance deposited every month by the credir 
tprs. This sum is fixed at twenty francs. In the time of 
itenri IV., when this stipend was fixed, the basis of it was the 
mvex mark, then worth twenty francs; it is now worth 
fifty-two ; the nominal sum, however, still continues. This is 
%-greet grievance. The difierence of the value of money, the 
tea francs per- month which every prisoner must pay for his 
gwl* allowance, will leave but little to an unfortunate workman, 
who has often a wife and several children to maintain. 

As a specimen of Mr. Jouy^s mode of writing, we shall 
present another extract, which will serve as a sample of the 
greater part of the two volumes. 

* It is worthy of remark, that History, under different names, and 
at the distasce of two centuries, should produce exactly the same 
event ; and it is honourable to the female character, that this event 
should be an example of conjugal heroism. An old chronicle thus 
lecords the devotion of the wife of Grotius. 

* The celebrated Grotius was delivered from gaol and from miservt 
by the skill and diligence of Marie de Regelsburg, his lawful wife. 
iShe had observed, on the occasion of a large trunk, whicli went back- 
ward and fiirward from Louvenstein to Gorcum, and from Gorcum to 
Lottvenstein, ihat the gaolers had left off the constant habit of 
epeningy of inspecting^f and cramming their hands into it as they 
did at first* Upon which, she conceives the plan of causing her bus- 
band to get into the said trunk, after having yerv dexterously bored 
and pierced holes in its side, in order that he might put his head that 
way, and breath the air from without. Grotius lent a hand to this 
stratagem, put himself into the chest, and was carried, without beine 
st0|^>ed, to Gorcum, to a friend's house, who received and concealea 
him for some time ; then he went to Anvers, and passed along without 
any difficulty, with a carpenter's rule in his hands, and drcs&cd like 
a mechanic in that business. 
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, < In the mean while, his wife gave ent ihat her husband wa» very 
ill, and that she was tending him in prison^ and kept tip the farce 
till it was too late to overtake hinu llien she began to tell the 
keepers, laushing at them» — *^ Look there, the bird has flown from 
hiscage.^* Great hubbub among the judges, who were at tirst for 
proceeding criminally against her ;-»many were for keepmg her in 
prison for ever in the (ilace of her husband, buf, bf the plurality of 
Toices, thilb noble heroine was acquitted^ and she wa^ praised b^ the 
whole workL 

• * Can we not imagine that we are reading the story of Madame d^ 
Lavalette ? But it is with less ieterest ; for, in the case of Grettu*^ 
it was merelv an abridgement of the term of his imprisonment, whevor 
as the scaffold of M. de Lavalette was ready. If these two adveo* 
lures resemble each other in the main, how much do they vary i«;i 
their results I When Madame de Lavalette saw her husband agaiiu 
the effort of her courage had destroyed her reason, and her estranged 
intellect did not even permit her the consolation of recognising the 
object of her heroie devotion. 

* A part of the history of Europe is buried in its prisons. Th^ 
work is a desideratnm«-^it woidd be highly interesting. The reigne 
of Louis XIIL, Louis XiV., Louis XV., are almost to be traced entire 
in the annals of the Baatile, 

< Henri IV. was content with depositing the public treasure there* 
In 1790, a complete copy of the Encyclopcedia, which had been put 
into confinement about twenty-five years before, was found in the 
dungeons of the Bastile. 

< The duke de Guise became master of Paris in 1558, took poa- 
session of the Bastile, and named Bttsa^-le-Clerc governor of that 
state prison : this Bossy, procureur to tne parliament, himself con- 
ducted to the Bastile, all the members of that illustrious body, which 
refused to release the French, in favor of Guise, from their oath of 
allegiance to Henry ItL Presidents and counsellors were put upon 
bread and water. One week of this discipline exhausted their con- 
ataocy and their fidelity. 

' It is well known, that there were at Bic^tre, before the Eevo^ 
lution, four dark dungeons, infectious, damp, six feet loiig, and four 
foet broad, true caverns of death, which the air penetrated so slewlv 
through oblique openings, that the light of torches were extinguisheaL 
Sixty pounds weight of fetters were put on every wretch that they 
let down into these living sepulchres. Upon his accession to the acJU 
ministration, M. Necker set at liberty the only prisoner who had ever 
aurvived this dreadful punishment two years. The minister was pre- 
sent when he was liberated. As he regained the surface of the earth, 
he tottered like a drunken man at every step; and M. Meeker ex- 
pressed his suspicion that it was actually the case with this unhappy 
man. ** Alas, Sir,*' exclaimed he, *^ for two years I have drunk 
nothing but fetid water ; it is the fresh air that intoxicates me^** 

* The pacific Cardinal de Fieury, in the single matter of the Bull 
Uniffcnitus, signed S0,000 lettres de cachet. 

' How many dishonourable fathers who had themselves led the 
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! UweB, btfcatoe wcrtt aeenten of tbdkr mm^ «ai ob- 
ikcirbidt<B€h^Qf«inttttMaiI' TomAl. p^ IHU'^ 

Such is the miscellaneous structure of the tvro volumes, with 
which M. M. Jouy and Jay have been pleased to amuse the 
good people of Fans, For our own parts, we confess that 
we are not inclined to look with much indulgence upon the 
very light reading and light thinking contained in them. 
Books of this sort serve to keep up the frivolous and shallow 
literature which i» only fit for a nation of talkers :^they servt 
iifi ursps anA friniettta ef knowledff^i llie mere eftqpfcy'ings of 
a coHiin0D*p)ace book, to nuvse and eocovniee the tndoleae* 
0t diowiimo do not like the trouble of thtnKing for tbem-i 
selves. It often happens also, that the knowledge thtis ob« 
tainedis of the most spurious sort; having been derived at 
second-hand ftoin theteost questronable sources, because the 
writer himself has not sufficient erudition to consult thp getittioe 
authorities. Of M. Jouy's qualifieations as a literary guide* we 
abi^l give two instapQes. la bis first volume occurs the follow- 
ing paoaage, which we take almoei at random, 

* SefAodes was iMfrtod Mbrs a tribuMl by Ms ekMfen. Avta« 
tides and Theoritieelei were bankbed. PlHidott and Soetme$ dimfc 
henldok : fbe memory of t^ letaMr (Solsratei) was iosolted by 
Gfesfo hhnielf, wbo treats him as a usufer hi oee of Ms hmUkit 
kftefSy fbr having gken erdera te buy ap in an tuiderheiid wey^ die 
goedii of hfti friend the nadve of On»tofle«' 

We will say nothing of the' school-' boy prattle about So- 
pkoclea, Aristides, and Themistocles. That Cicero would have 
rnndted the memory of Socrates, we deem wholly impossible* 
We are igDcaraat of the sources whence M. Jouy has derived 
the fact ; certainly not from any of the letters of Cicero, with 
which we profess ourselves not whcrily unacquainted. The fact 
is, that the memory of the Grecian sage was held alaoet iit 
idolatrous veneration by Cicero, and that we can scarcely 
open one of his philosophical treatises, without meeting with 
the panegyric of Socrates in hmgoage usttaUy af^opriated to 
superior mtnrea. We suspect &t M. Jotiy'a knowledge of 
iMin is small, that of C>reek he knows alitl lees, and that 
with wbttCevef portion of either he may be tinctured, it ie of 
recent acquisition. As to those who have be^n therr course 
of classical reading at an advanced period of life, we will re* 
mind M. Jouy of the exclamation of Cicero himself : ' O^^tfio^ 
' ealcnt lm mm$9 ms, quamm9ohMie$ dnt.** 



* Cie. ad Faroil. 1. i%. m. 
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The other*blander is one into which their natural rivw^' 
is tOQ apt to betray French writers, when they trust themselves' 
with remarks on the laws, or constitution, or manners of Great 
Britain. It should seem as if the dense fogs that overcloi^d 
our island, had bedimmed every English institution and 
• every English custom to the vision of a Frencliman. We will 
translate the passage. It is put into the mouth of an English- 
man, who is debating the subject of their different forms of 
government, with a citizen of* the United States. 

' Perhaps/ says the Englishman, * facts will be tfamwn in my teetk* 
which give the he every day to the boasted rights of which we are so 
proud* I shall be asked, wher^ is the liberty ot the country vak^t tno^ 
w three famiUei manage the government; where all the prejudices^ 
alUAe jjItMef 0/ am^ocrocy are combined ; where the sovereignty of 
the people u confined, to the saturnalia of the htistingsf where the 
citizen who happens^ to be taking his walk on the banks of the 
Thames, may be pressed by a few drunken sailors, and, by the 
crder of a iubaltem clerk of the admiralty^ embarked in a vessel 
which carries him to Uie other extremity of the globe, to the tune 
of Rule Britannia. I shall be asked, where is the liberty of a 
country where even the habeas corpus does not prevent a person 
from being thromn into prison for a debt of^fiioe thimngs, A number 
of similar questions mignt be put to me. Instead of answering iherat 
I should say, that we are free in every other respect ; free to knock 
damn a ministerial candidate^ to hot mih an Englisn peer in the street^ 
to sell our toives in the public market^ and to break tne glasses of iim 
King^s carriage on his way to the House of Lords.' 

We have put these choice specimens of knowledge, can- 
dour, and good breeding into Italics. They need not a formal 
refutation. Yet, it is such nonsense as this, that the hackney 
writers of Paris administer to their customers, and it is with 
such absurdities, that tlie literary appetite of Paris is content 
to be fed. 



Art. III. Outlines of Oryctology. An Introduction to the Study of 
Fossil Organic Remains ; especially those found in the British 
Strata ; intended to aid the Student in his Enquiries respecting' 
the Nature of Fossils, and their Connection with the Formation of 
the Earth. With Illustrative Plates. By James Parkinson^ Fel- 
* low of the Royal College of Surgeons, M.G.S. and W.S« &c &c. 
8vo. pp. 346. (With ten Plates.) Price 128. London. 1822, 

npHAT our globe has, at some period of. remote antiquity, 
-■• suffered extensive changes and revolutions, there cannot 
arise the slightest doubt, independently altogether of the un- 
questionable record of tlie Deluge, The nature of these 
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clmnges, however, and the manner in which they have been 
produced, can be inferred only from thjd monuments which the 
more indestmctibie parts of the Earth slill exhibit ; and these 
present to the naturalist .and the antiquary the most interesting 
objects of research and contemplation. They connect the 4* 
most minute observations with the most sublime and extended 
conceptions of the duration, magnitude, and infinite diversity 
of the works of creation, and place before us the infancy, if 
not the origin of our planet. The pursuit of this branch of 
philosophy, particularly in its relations to the history of the 
Creation and of the Deluge, may, perhaps, incline us to view 
it with too much partiality ; but we cannot look upon any 
department of human research as more interesting : there is no 
one that teems with more curious facts, more pleasing details, 
or more unexpected conclusions. On this, as on other hranchea 
of Natural History, much ridicule has be^n thrown by those 
who devote themselves to pursuits deemed more intellectual ; 
yet sorely, the Antiquities of the Globe itself, are at least of as 
much importance as those of any of the particular nations who 
have inhabited its surfaces In the ruins of Pompeii or of 
Gerasa, we may discover monuments of the power and grandeur 
of the Romans, :and acquire some knowledge of their manner 
of life ; but, in the fossil remains of the quarries of Paris, the 
London basin, and the banks of the Ohio, we behold the di- 
versified plans of the Creator of the world, and learo, where 
we cannot comprehend, to worship and adore Him. 

In tracing the hand of God in those nK>numents which now 
remain of a former order of thin^, two methods have been 
adopted by naturalists. The one is, to follow, according to 
their relative antiquity, the arrangement of the rocks which 
compose the crust of the globe, and to consider the various 
organic remains which they contain. The want of sufficient 
di^ is an insuperable objection to this arrangement, although 
it is in other respects the most eligible. The only good clas-* 
sificaticm of rocks that has been made with this view, is that of 
Werner, but it is by no means so free from exception as to 
warrant its general adoption. The other method is, to arrange 
oiganic remains according to the classes and orders of animsds 
and vegetables from which they seem to have sprung ; Uie 
arrangement which Mr. Parkinson has adopted both in the 
work before us, and in his former splendid work, '' The Organic 
" Remains of a Former World.'' To humour the naturaT,pror- 
pensity which the mind has to ascend, rather than to descend 
.ma scale, he begins with vegetable remains, and thence pro^ 
ceeds to consider the remains of zoophytes, and the more per- 
fect animals in their order. In diis course we shall foUow 
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Im^ hr a&stMctmg tnd ooodcmiiig (h» i&oat iBterastiag &al| 
wbieh M kM eoH«ct«d. 

The remains of vegetables are, perhaps, with the exceytaoft 
of shells and soophytss, the most nHmerous and exteusiTOi 
SDeoimens occomng of all the different ttatarai orders, from 
<M meet deKoate hkms to the Isffgest tree, and of almost every 
degree of hardness inrhtoh rodU are fonnd to possess. As the 
• species cannot, however, owing to the usual stste of Ihe ptrts* 
be classed according to any Botanical System, we may ob|ai|i 
clearer nodom of this part of the subjed, by comdericig 
them, as is partially done by Mr. Parkinson, in a minenJoci^ 
cal point of view, according to the substances into which they 
are foand ^owerted. 

Mr. Parkinson ekai«cteriies die Arst stage of v«gi9table 
nineraltzation, by the term Bitummm$. Wood, ihoss, and other 
vegetable prdduotions, are changed into this state, SM^t, ap^ 
parentty, by being penetrated with any thing like a petrifying 
eolation, nor by being exposed to subterranean fire ov hei^ 
but by the pvesence of nioistfive, the exclusion of air, and their 
being compressed by superiacBmbent mateaab. Pfessmoe 
•lone, indera, is adequate to iflie conversion of such produ^ 
tions into a substance of vevy gresft hardness ; for, by artificial 

Cessure, sphagna, byssi, and other soft mosses, have been 
ought to take a tolerable polish like the hard woods and 
marble. But when the change arising from pressure is modi- 
fied by the presence of moisture and the exohuion of air, 
vegetaMe s«A6tanees aoqfuire very peculiar ptopertieB. They 
commonly preserve U>eir original texture and appearance so 
perfectly that the particular tree or plant can be rscofpttsed. 
Even trees of great diameter are often changed to their very 
centre, while their leaves and the most delicate ports which :aiie 
so changed, often preserve their texture vmnjnm. They are 
then found to resist the (nrther action of water, and, when apn 
pfied to wseftii purposes, to be abnost impenetiabln to it; bnt 
the water that may chance to be lodged among their misMile 
interstices, they tenaciously rstain. The bark is fraqncntfy 
unchanged, and, in the case of bireh and soma other tnsea, 
preserves its colour and glossy, varnished appearance. Tfaiy 
are in generat very unfriendly to animal Isfe, and ate theretfbre 
indestructible by insi&cts. 

Wood and other vegetablsr productions in the diifinsnt atoms 
ef Siituminisation, are found in peat* bogs, and at Bomy^ Bely- 
castle, the Obpe of Good Hope, and many other plaaea. Ttos 
is tiie Bovey coal of this country, and A/bSk Oft rt m mi aflaalaod, 

* Thii foaiil wood,^ 88v$ Mr. Parkinson^ ' may be said to pass into 
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jit» wlMdli^k fil«od» MpwWij in ike um^bbMibood of WbUff^ in 
Yorksbirei in « stftta very aear]y approaunatiqji to that of Bofey 
coaL«%t* Jet Mfopnd in other situationf, in a differoot form; reaeoH 
hUogi Uv it0 ahape ^ni the parkings ofitji «iir&ce, part* of the brancboi 
and trunks of trees, hut rarely possessing, internally, any marks of 

Xible origin ; a circomstance easily accounted for, if its preriou* 
ing be admitted.* p. 7« 

The evideoceforthia tmositioQ, giT^n by M. M< Chaptaland 
Fovoroy, ibougb omiilod hy. put Autiior, ia aliU more aecisiTe* 
The latter meationa a apeoimoB in which the one end waa ob<- 
ni^miy wood but little changed, and the other pure jet. Tba 
fomiflr ^ranaoiititad to the oabinat of Liangaedoc, several. apeci* 
nien^ which wore Ugneoua exlemally, andperfect jet in the in* 
temal porta, diMinctly oxfaibiting tfaie trauaitioQ of the one into 
^kt other. Amording lo Cbaptal also, theae have been dog up 
* a4 MontpyUiar, whole cait-loada of treea converted into jet 9 
their oiigMiel Ibrana being so diatinctly preserved, that he could 
eflea detect Ae sfieciea.to which they beloiiged. He ioatanofa 
a walnut-tree completely converted into jet, found at Vaohey, 
etid % apecinften ot a. beech similarly chansed* fit>m Bosntp im 
Scania. The same distinguished Author found a wooden pail, 
nad aiao a woodea shot ^ converted into pure jet. It would 
ehBW» we thi&lu aFory ace{>|ical apirit, lo beaitate in our deci^ 
aioo, miiter auch prooti^ resting em the testiaiony>of mea so emi** 
nent in aoienGe* 

The nextislaaa are thoee ve|(etid)le aubataneea whioh may be 
nere oorreotly aaid to be petrified* thaa the bitnminated aorta.. 
The atony materials which are most iiaaaU^ fiemnd to conatitute 
petrifaiotions of this descriptioA* ue flint, lime, asd bitaminona- 
earth* of which the flint is by far the moat eomanoo. There ia 
olten.a new taransnmtation, or change of smhatance, in the foaai^ 
vegetable ; but soasetimes there ia only an earthy impregnatioii* 
The atony matti^* eapeoifiUy in flint, ai oemmonly diffnsed 
throng every part of the petri&ed anasa^ and seema Ao be ul*- 
tisBtfitely imited with their integral sioleculea. It haa been 
prineipdHy formed in minute eryiSaUiaatiMs, which* by nmtml 
aad regntor apjpo si t i oo* have gradually fonned a coneraite aub«> 
ataace i'-ni proeeaa pdaiiily iadicated by naoat of the apecimena 
of tiua hind having an iaveatitore er crust ef eactremely nainnte 
crjstala* which aae sometimea even visible oa each faaeide of 
th^ fibrea, aod. on. the aMea of intersAicea and Mvitiea. Of wieod 
aa petiffied, there aeem to he twe aorta* nunefy, that whieh 
hwi, and thai which haa not, uod^rgone binuiiinous ianxma^ta^ 
liaik The latter ia usually in the ataie of rotten wood as to ita 
textare, bai«ita specific /^vity sooa uadeoaives thoae who mp- 
pose It to be wood of this kind. 
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' That sort of petrified wood which partakes of* tiw aatdre'of 
Chalcedony, Jasper, Opal, or Pitchstone, has commonly a con* 
choidal fracture, a dark bitominous colour within, altboagli 
whitish externally, and gives sparks when struck witK steel. 
The fibres are penetrated with the flinty matter, but no bitu- 
minous substance is found intermixed with the flint, or having 
a tendency to colour it; and when the silex has got to the 
surface, or into a cavity, it often assume a mamwillated form, 
and become^s transparent. It is often bestodded with fiee, 
small quartz crystals : some specimens seem to have been at- 
tacked by the teredo, and have the small holes filled with traiiSK 
parent flinty matter. Another sort is marked with coloured 
delineations, like the compound pebbles called agaites; thb 
kind is usually nrare transparent than the former, and has a 
more vitreous lustre. Mr; Parkinson is of opinion, that all ja»- 
perine minerals, if they do not originate from vegetable ma-' 
terials, are closely connected with them. In some of them, 
we have distinctly seen the rings marking the annua] growth of 
.the original tree, and even the delicate wavinffs of the fibrilln 
around what seems to have been a knot, or we <^going of a 
branch. 

A not less interesting species of petrified vegetable produo» 
tions than the flin^, is the calcareous. The formation of the 
latter, however, it is not so difl&cnlt to understand and exptaitf. 
It is often carried on almost under the eye of the obs^rer, tn the 
«ase of the numerous calcareous springs, which, by depositing 
their lime, form incrustations on every thing they meet in their 
course. This process takes place to a great extent, at Matlock 
in Derbyshire, and at Tivoli in the vicinity of Rome: the 
waters at the latter place deposit lime and stone tuba so cor^ 
piously, as to afibrd abundant materials for architectural pur*^ 
poses. It conseouently happens, that whatever substances 
come in the wa^ ot these copious precipitates, are enclosed in 
the mass, and, if their texture will admit, are penetrated with 
it in all directions. The inhabitants of Matlock, as is well 
known, take advantage of this, to procure curious petrifactions 
of birds- nests with their eggs, wigs, besoms, and other thiiups 
calculated to excite wonder by their conversion into ^one ay 
ealcareous incrustation. In Italy and Peru, it has been turned 
to account in the making of busts, casts, and impressions of 
medals. It is worthy of remark, that, while the lower part of a 
stem of moss has been thus incrustated, the upper part some- 
times has continued to vegetate, in the same way as mosses 
grow in peat bogs after their roots have perished. Botanists 
•account for this from the singular nature or mosses, which grow 
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trooL imiits' ih n j^reat degree insulated with respect to the 

fOBt»' ■ T • 

^ . Tbk mineraliTation jof vegetable substances by the metals, is 
a* etrcumstfince of frequent occurrence, and seems to take 
fhuse auch in the same way as the petrifactions already men- 
tioBad I ' nlimely, by the vegetable substance being, pene- 
tmted with th^ metallic, either in a mechanical or a chemical 
lasnner The first of Uiese which merit our attention, have 
been dslied pyriies^ from their often taking fire spontaneously 
iriieit-tftey come into contact with moisture. The woods whicn 
an^-pTopetly denominated pyritical, have commonly a splendid 
faietBllic appearance, and are of a high specific gravity, while 
tmees of their original texture are sometimes very obvious. 
Even the annual rmgs of the wood are occasionally found 
htaiitifuHy bestndded with the nyrites, whose surfaces often 
S'fine play of iridescent colours. 



I'.'M 



r^' I^Q some specimens, in which the general appearance Is that of 
Di^iminoiis wood, the metallic impregnatioo can only be detected by 
TO'we7ghtof the fossil, and the blue or preen hue on its surface. 
€%rptwaM w6od hi this state formis very beautiful specimens, dis- 
playinjgy not only on* its surface, but in its substance, mingled with 
tbtt« Mitred w6od, the roost vivid blue and green colours, with 
piteBes of the i»rbonate in the state of malachite. The fioesi spect-^ 
Hfmt .of onoreous wood are obtained from the copper mines of Si- 

^ Tn some specimens of a similar sort, the species of the tree 
lb changed IB oflen easily recognised. The birch and beech 
ime been mentioned, of which the first often preserv&i its 
<Kncate white cuticle with its original texture. In some cases, 
die struotore of rotten wood is very distinct, and also the dif- 
ferent parts of the trees, as the stem, branches, twigs, leaves, 
imd roots. The grassy turf of the soil also, with all the vege- 
table exui)u^ which may be scattered upon it, are, on exposure 
t^ nuneral springs, commonly rendered metallic. - In Mexico, 
wbbd tin occurs, along with mammillated chalcedony. When 
it is recollected, that even in our herbaria, when every atten* 
iisA has been paid to the preservation of specimens, the 
sjicertainin^ of distir^ctive characters is often a matter of con-** 
siderable difficulty, it may be easily imagined, that it will be a 
still harder task in those which have been converted into stony 
ahd' nietallic substances. Yet, the distinctive charapters of 
•pdcies are often to be recognised ' in fossil vegetables ; and 
iDmer£^l2ed wood has been found, which proved to be beech, 
albV'ti^o^r. walnut, hazel, birch, pine, and paan^ other kinds. 
TlfeT8b%(^tiftre^ of fancy* have been very fertile m discovering^ 
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petrified remains of wood fashioned by the hand of raan. It 
nas been asserted, for instance, that tne pieces of wood got 
from the Thames, are stakes which were driven into its bed 
by th^ Romans ; when the fact is, that a stratum of piles quite 
similar is found to extend over a considerable part of the 
adjacent fields. Some classes and genera of vegetables appear 
to be more easily converted into stone than others. Thus 
we are told by Mr. Wallis in his History of Northumberland^ 
that the mosses and liverworts of a petrifying brook become 
stony, while the. primroses and geraniums are quite untouched^ 
and receive from it no foreign investiture or incrustation. 
. It is a curious fact with regard to the vegetable remains^ or 
rather the impressions of vegetables, which, are found in 
schistus, that when the landna, or the nodules containing 
them» have been split, the two plates of the stone display the 
same side of the leaf. 

* The explanation ^ of this curious circumstance, which long 
puzzled the oryctologi«ts, is found in the vegetable matter, during 
Its passing through the bituminous change, having become softened^ 
and having filled its own mould with its melted and sof^ned substance ; 
the nodule, on being brok^n». shewing on one side tbi^ surface of th» 
sdherent bituminous cast, and, on the other, the correspondent 
mould.* p. 10. 

The zoophytes are the first species Of living beings which 
are met with in rocks, when arranged according to their 
supposed relative antiquity. It is said, that, in the primitive 
rocks of Werner, no such remains exist, but that they begin 
to appear in transition rocks. However this may be, they 
are found in the newest depositions, even in alluvial soil : for 
example, in the Isle of Bute, considerably above the sea-mark, 
Profeasor Jameson found a small bed consisting chiefly of the 
ndllepora polymorpha. Among the least perfect of the zoo* 
phytes, Mr. Parkinson places the genus sponge, concerning' 
the nature of which many conjectures- have been offered. In 
a note, he introduces the following interesting notice of thi» 
subject. 

* Sir Humphrey Davy had procured iodine from several of the 
fiici and ulvss, but not from the alkaline matte^manufactured at Sicily^ 
6pain> and the Roman States ; nor did he find that the ashes of 
coral or of sponge appeared to contain it. From various experiments. 
Dr. Fyf^ was enabled to conclude, that iodine was confined not only 
to the class cryntogamia, but to the marine productions of this clasa. 
Sponge being, however, considered to belong to the animal worl<V 
forms an apparent objection to tliis conclusion. But it must be 
remembered, that Linnaeus was inclined to regard sponge as a vej^ 
table substance, and to place it in the class cryptogamia, subdivisioa 
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■ige aqoaticie; but wag doubtful of the oorrectness of this arrange* 
ment '* May not the fact," Dr. Fyfe observes, *' that sponge 
contains iodine, be an argument in favour of the opinion of Linnaeus, 
that this substance properly belpngs to the vegetable world, class 
cryptogaoiia, from the plants of which iodine is obuined }** * p. 36^ 

fl9/tf. 

A still more recent investigation, however, has discovered 
iodine in medusae and the polypi known by the name of animal 
flowers ;' which is, we think, quite conclusive, so far as this 
arraeoent goes, that sponge is not a vegetable, but an animal 
soDstance. 

• A singular tfircnmstaoce was observed by Mr. Parkinson 
in a tabiporite Umestone which be procured from Mendip; 
namely, tne tu1)es were filled with flmt, which took a polish. 
Does this give countenance to the conversion of animal re* 
mains of a calcareous kind into flint, as maintained by Lin-* 
naens and others? We believe that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is wholly inexplicable. Fossil tubiporas indeed, 
like other organic remains, are seldom, perhaps never found 
in a recent state ; and some of them are very unlike any thing 
which our aeas now exhibit. Of this we have a fine example 
in the catenulata or chatn-coral, the small tubes of which, 
when a horizontal section of them is made, appear in beau** 
tifbl waved lines formed by the extremities of the tubes like 
the links of a chain : these wavings frequently approaching or 
coming into contact with one another, and wen receding 
acrain, resemble very much the connected mesh-work of a net, 
or a retiform plexus of lymphatic vessels. In other tubi-* 
porites, there is a ourions communication of the pipes by 
amaller tul>es radiating from the larger ones, and passing 
through their contiguous plates of junction. 

Some of the madreporitea are flattened so as to indicate 
that they had suffered external compression ; but the hardness 
of their' recent encasement previous to {|ny thing like petri-* 
faction, preclndes that supposition. A few rare specimens 
are composed of transparent spany limestone, and some have 
figures which the imagination, easily construes into the horns 
of goats and other animals, the remains of fungi and plants 
of that port^ These circumstances render a scientific arrange- 
ment of them a work of great difficulty, as the labours of 
their minute .i^chitects seem at times to have been modelled 
by whim- and caprice, niore than by any instinctive or circum- 
stantial plan. of operations. We cannot, however, judge accu* 
rately of this, on account of our deficient knowledge of the 
circumstancea* which mij^ht expedite or retard their work, and 
make them change their vertical direction to a sloping or 

E2 
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a horizontal one. When we consider the singular wavings and 
Convolutions of the starry tubes in the chain-coral and intfat 
brain-stone, we shall not be surprised at the neat resemblance 
which .another species has to a honey-comb ; an appearance 
which has given rise to the descriptions we find in the olde^ 
authors, of petrified honey- combs. In a specimen of this 
kind fron^ Mendip, Mr. Parkinson found it completely con- 
verted into calcareous spar. Not the least remarkable oi these 
madreporites, is that found in Wales* with columnar tubali* 
having five, six, or seven angles, and exhibiting a fine misiie* 
ture representation of the columnar basalt of Stafia and the 
Giant's Causeway, when viewed in an upright position ; hut» 
when a transverse section is made ana polished, the top* 
of those columns appear like the webs or the field spider, 
being striated like the threadsT of those webs, both in radii and 
concentric circles. 

Bat none of these ' medals of a former world,' as Bergman 
happily designates fossil remains, are nearly so sin^ar and 
extraordinary as those which have been called Encnnites and 
Pentacrinites, upon the history of which* Mr. Miller haa 
recently published a scientific and splendid work» In these 
animals, nature seems to have concentrated so ouu^f woaders, 
that we are compelled to gaze on them with admiration^ while 
the mind is overpowered on contemplating the diversified forms 
which animated life has assumed. The trunks and* limba 
of these zoophytes are formed of osseous pieces whose sur* 
faces of articulation with one another are marked with the 
resemblance of flowers or stars. When these bony pieces are 
examined with a ma^fier, it appears obvious, that their 
mutual articulation arises from the reception of the striated 
eminences of the one, into* corresponding depressions in the 
othei". Th^se markings have been erroneously asserted by 
Rosinos, to continue throughout the substance of the tubes ; 
for, on rubbing them down, few of the marking^ can be traced 
beyond the surface; but the surftoes often approximate so 
near to each other, that one may be mistaken for another. 
The lily encrinite, or stone lily, ma^ be selected in prder to 
give a general idea of these extraordmary fossils. 

The gerus to which the stone Uly bdongs, is characterisBed 
by pentagonal, cylindrical, or oval Yertehtm^ with radiated ar- 
ticulating surfaces, composing a tmnk which supports a pdvis, 
whence proceed five arms terminating in fingers and nnmeroos 
tentacula. The lily encrinite has its anna terminating in a 
band with two fingers furnished with numerous tentacula, the 
whole folding up m the form of a closed lily. The number of 
the bones in this fossil zoophyte ahnost exceed belief. Mc« 
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Parkioflon enumerates 26,680; namely, the bones of die 
pelvis, 20 ; six bones in each of the ten arms, 60 ; forty in 
each of the twenty tingers, 800 ; thirty tentacula proceeding 
from each of the six bones in each of the ten arms, 1800; 
thirty tentacula from each of the 800 bones of the fingers, 
24,000. In all these ossiculse, Rosinus detected foramina or 
sinuses fitted for the reception of nerves or vessels, and all of 
them are nearly tubular, through which perhaps muscles might 
pass. Be this as it jnay, the animal must have been capable 
of a very varied motion in many directions ; and provision is 
wisely made at the articulations, to prevent dislocation. The 
remains of this order of zoophytes are very pumerous in matiy 
|4ace8, and are always contained if^ limestone, but. commonly 
m a very shattered and mutilated state. Besides the stone 
lily, there are numerous other species, ino9t of which are 
found in England. By far the best account of them is to he 
found in Imller^s Natural History of the Crinoidea, lately 
published. Mr. Miller has given a new arrangement of the 
genera and species, part of which Mr. Parkinson has inserted* . 

Our limits will not admit of our following the Author; 
through his observations pn the higher species of fossil re- 
mains. Those of birds and insects are very rare ; fossil fish 
are much mope numerous. Among the quadrupeds, the sauri 
(lizard order) are very frequently occurring. On the recog- 
nised law laid down by Geologists, that few or none of the 
fossil species have any recent analo^e, it might have been 
inferred, that no remains of man would be found petrified or 
embedded in rocks or strata. The bones formerly talked of 
as those of giants, are, by the more accurate researches of 
modem anatomy, found to belong to the mammoth, the rhino- 
ceros, the elephant, &c. of the antediluvian world. 

There are only two genuine human fossils at present known 
to exist, both from the Island of Guadaloupe. The one is in 
the British Museum, and is thought to be that of a female. 
The other has been received at Paris within the last few months. 
At the Peace,^ M. Donzelot, the Governor, was directed by the 
French Minister of the Marine to send this interesting fossil, 
which is, according to the description of Cuvier, more perfect 
than the one in the British Museum. It wants the cranium, 
but the greater part of the upper jaw, with some teeth, is pre- 
served. The rest of the skeleton is in a bent position, — almost 
that of a semi- circle. It was quite hidden m the calcareous 
stone ; but the bones bad suffered no change, possessing their 
gelatinous animal matter and their inflammabihty. The stone 
contains besides, well preserved specimens of both sea aiid 
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atid shells still common in the island, a fact which prove* 
that the skeleton is recent. 

The fossil bones found in caverns, form a distinct class of 
phenomena. The discovery of a den of hyenas at Kirkdale 
near Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire, in the summer of 1821, 
bas given .rise to a controversy between Professor Buckland 
and Mr. Penn, to which we shall probably have occasion to 
advert in a future Number. The present work keeps clear of 
theoretic speculation, the Author s object being to furnish 
a useful vaae-mecum for the student who is desirous of being 
able to detect the specific character of fossil substances, and 
to arnmge them under their appropriate genera. Mr. Parkinson 
coBcludes his interesting little work with the following most 
appropriate and pious reflections : 

* We cannot quit these monuments of former worlds without al- 
luding to the incontrovertible evidence they present, of the exercise 
of Almighty Power and of the perpetual influence of a Divine 
Providence. Tlie world is seen, in its formation and continuance, 
constantly under the Providence of Almightv God, without whose 
knowledge not one sparrow falls to the grouncf. 

' Under these impressions, we view^the resuHs of these several 
changes and creations as manifesting the prescience, the power, and 
the benevolence of our great Creator. . The general form of the 
earth's sOrfacet varied by the distribution of hills and valleys, and of 
land and water ; the prodigious accumulations of coal derived from 
the vegetables of a former creation, with the accompanying slates 
and schists ; the .useful, durable, and oflen beautiful, encrinital and 
shelly limestones ; the immense formations of chalk and flint, and 
the various series of clays ; all demonstrate a careful provision for 
the wants of man. The several breaks and faults in the stratified 
masses, and the various inclinations of the strata, as well as the 
vast abruptions by which these several substances are broueht tb the 
hand of man, may be regarded as most beneficent provisions re- 
sulting from catastrophes too vast and tremendous for human intellect 
to comprehend, 

* From these several creations, it appears that beings have pro- 
ceeded, gradually increasing in superiority, from testaceous animals 
to reptiles, marine and fresh water amphibia, quadrupeds, and lastly 
to man, who, in his turn, is destined, with the eartli he inhabits, to 
pass away, and be succeeded by a new heaven and a new earth.* 

pp. 335 — 7. 



Art IV. Lectures on ihe Pleasures of Religion. By H. F. Burder, 
M. A. 8vo. pp. '263. Price 7s. 6d. London. 1823. 



] 



T affords us pleasure to find that the very judicions Author 
of these Lectures is able, amid his numerous official en- 
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gagements, so ^equently» and with so inuch credit to himself. 
to occupy the attention of the reading public. Circumstanced 
as he is, this bespeaks a diligence in every way commendable. 
The series of subjects which the present volume embraces, is 
at once well selected and Well arranged. The title of the 
work reminds us of the venerable Matthew Henry, whose 
former sphere the Author now fills, and who, it will be remem- 
bered, wrote a very useful treatise on the pleasures of a reli- 
gious life. The dedication of the volume to the young of his 
flock sufficiently marks the Author's views of his own per- 
formance ; and seldom has it fallen to our lot to peruse a work, 
in which there was more to arrest the attention, and to improve 
the character of the rising generation. We speak not at 
random when we affirm, that we have not seen, as yet, a volume 
directly on the subject of religion, more likely than the present, 
to waken in the bosom of an intelligent and ingenuous youth 
a decidedly Christian feeling. Mr. Burder has furnished a 

Eortraiture'; of the happiness which results from the service of 
Ihrist, for which we tender him our sincere thanks, and for 
which, we doubt not, thousands will be grateful. There is no, 
attempt in these Lectures,, to catch, by unfair means, the 
popular feeling of the moment; all is solid and scriptural, 
and in a high degree indicative of the ** workman that needeth 
"not to be ashamed." We could wish to the full amount of 
our influence, to hold up Mr. Burder's habit of preaching 
in a series^ to the imitation of the rising ministry ^ and we 
cannot but persuade ourselves that his example will be 
regarded and followed in that useful seminary where, for so 
many years, his labours as a tutor have been enjoyed. Wti 
like this relic of a nonconforming age, and shall rejoice to 
find a taste so wholesome, superseding the crudities of a less 
connected, and therefore less useful mode of instruction. 
We cannot conceive of these lectures being heard with inat- 
tention. They carry their own power of impression along with 
tiem ; and, although it is with God alone permanently to 
change the heart, yet, if we are not much mistaken, such dis- 
courses as these— -so full of perspicuous instruction, lively 
illustration, and affectionate appeal, were not heard from the 
pulpit either with listlessness or indifference. The chief cha- 
racteristics of Mr. Burder's theological system are, — a uniform 
and zealous recognition of what, for distinction's sake, may 
be called the doctrines of grace ; a very copious reference to 
the agency of the Holy Ghost, in all his promised manifes- 
tations; a running, and we were going to say irresistible 
appeal to the conscience ; and withal, a simplicity in the 
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whole of his views of Ciirigtian truth, seldom -^ualledy and 
perhaps in modern times never surpassed. 

With regard to the manner in which these Lectures are 
written, it is but justice to state, that the arrangement is clear, 
natural, and to every useful extent, analytical ; that the style 
is chaste, devotional, and always appropriate to the subject ; 
and that there is a completeness in each discourse, separately 
considered, which, while it does not destroy the series, leaves 
upon the mind the impression of an unbroken unity of design 
in the production . 

The volume consists of twelve Lectures, ranged under tb^ 
following titles. L The pleasures which coi^slitute true happir 
ness. IL The pleasures of a good conscience. IlL The 
pleasures of an enlightened intellect. IV. The pleasureR 
arising from the exercise of the affections in religion. V. The 
pleasures of obedience to the will of God. VL 1'he pleasures 
of prayer and of praise. VIL The pleasures of the Sabbath. 
yilL The pleasures arising from the doctrine of Divine Pro- 
vidence. IX. The pleasures of hope. X. The pleasures of 
doitig good. XI. Tne pleasures of the heavenly state. XIL 
The pleasures of early piety. 

We are at a loss, after a very, careful perusal, to detennln.e 
from what part of this volume to furnish a. sample to the pub- 
lic. This difficulty does . not arise from any inequality of 
thought and expression pervading these Lectures, but, on the 
contrary, from the uniformity of its character, and the inti- 
mate connexion of one part with another. Under these cir- 
cumstances» however, we feel that we have one advantage with 
the public, that of not being able to select a single paragraph 
in these Lectures, which, by any fair interpretation, can be 
viewed as an unduly favourable representation of the Author's 
talents for the illustration and enforcement of scriptural truth. 

The first Lecture, which contains an enumeration of the 
pleasures which constitute true happiness, is very comprehen- 
sive in its plan, and very impressive in its various illustrations* • 
It is founded on Isaiah IV. 2. The Preacher states with em- 
phasis his belief in the attainableness of happiness even in the 
present state, and represents it as springing from four sources. 
First, *the removal of evils which are VKoinpatible mth happinens,* 
— the curse attaching to guilt, and the incapacity for true en- 
joyment which arises from a depraved heart. Secondly, the . 
pursuit of the greatest gdod which we can attain or desire ; — iudu- 
ding the favour of Qod on earth, and the enjoyment of him 
in heaven. Thirdly, the temperate enjoyment of the inferior 
pleasures provided for man in his present state if existence. Here 
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the Author ceotemplateB manin a threefold lightp as asenatliTe, 
an intellectual, and a social beings- and points out the limits of 
the gratifications appropriate to him in dach character, sepa- 
rately considered^ Fourthly, the cultivaHon of those habits 
which are most conducive to enjoyment ; such as tnankfalness — 
cheerfulness— contentment — the spirit of dependence-^the 
spirit of activity— and the spirit of benevolence. On the last 
of these, Mr. B. observes : 

* If a man can find no enjovment except when direcdy engagjed in 
leekiiiff ha own happiness, hia pleasures must be necessarily limited^ 
as weu as adfisb. Bat if, witii the love of God atid the love of man 
raguingiohis hearty he take delittht in rendering others happy, his 
SMirccs of pleasure must be abandartt and perpetual. To eulcivate a 
/ipirifc' of beuevoleRce is at ouce then our mtereM and oUr diity. 
'* Look BOl every man on his own tbingSi^' says the benevolent 

rule, '* but every man also on the things of others. — Remember 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive/'. Remember the exigencies of the poor, of the 
fnendles8» of the afflicted, and of the ignorant ; and connect with their 
miaeries, their claims ; their claims on your commiseration^ your tiroe» 
and yoa^ property^ Think how many of your fellow-creatures, with 
natural susceptibilities of delight not inferior to your own, are alto- 
gether strangers to yoor hapf>mess9 and destitute of the moral and di- 
vindy prescnbed means of oiscovering Che wayto its attainment ! Are 
not aayrttds perishing for lack of knowledge ? Are you not in possed- 
sioDofthelreasuresof Divine trutlt, by wbieh they may become '* wise 
unto aahration»" and happy through an unchanging eternitjr i Remem- 
ber that ** he who winnetn souls" to the paths of peace and glory, is, by 
the highest authority, ** wise ;'' he is wise in seekmg fbr himself and for 
others the happiness of knmortality ; for they who are thus wise ** shall 
hereafter shme with the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.'* 'p. 22. 

The second discourse relates to the pleasures of a good con* 
science, which Mr. Burder considers as consisting in the relief 
enJQyed; the communications received: the habits indticed; the 
testimony obtained; which testimony he considers as inspiring 
the most delightful confidence in approaching God, as inducing 
a noble superiority both to the applause and to the censure of 
the undisceming world, as increasing the capacity of enjoying 
all the lawfid pleasuifis of life, and as administeriog the most 
desirable support in the time of trouble and in the prospect of 
death. With an extract from Mr. Burder*s appeal on the last 
of Uiese particulars, we must take leave of his present work. 

* Its efficacy' (speaking of conscience) ' is attested by the Apostle 
in the words connected with the text. *' We would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of our trouble, which came upon us in Ai»ia, tiuit 
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W6 wore pvetted onC m wedBttt^y dxyw utrength, hucmnich that we 
despaired even of lile; Imtwe had the tentenoe of death in ouraelves, 
that we.ahottld not Iruit in oursehreat but in God who raiaeth the 
dead. For our r^oiciug is this, the teatimony of owr coaacienee.*' 
Was there ever, in his eventful history^ a aitualion of petiX or of 
aufferingy in which he was not sustained and cheered b^ the Toice 
of an approving and rejoicing conscience t Under its bliss-in^iring 
influence, the dungeon at rhih'ppi^ at the midnight hour, was even 
as the gate of heaven : and at Rome, in the prospect of a speedy 
martyrctom, he could Bay with undiatuited aeremty, '* 1 am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of m^ departure is aa hand. I 
have fought a good fight: I hate finisbea ay coarse: I have 
kept the faith. Hencmrth there is laid w.ror me a crowa of 
rigbteousnessi which the Lord, the righteous Judge, akall ghre me 
at that day ; and not. to me only, but unto all them also thiitlovt his 
appearing." These concluding words iatiinate, that liheyayous an* 
ticipations thus expressed, were not peculiar to the Apdstle, bat 
were such as aU who love the Saviour are authorised to cherish. 
They have been adopted, with serene composure, or with seraphic 
joy, by thousands and tens of thousands oi deparchig Christians ; 
whose dyin^^ experience attested, that to them death hod lost its 
terrors and its stmg. Directing the eye of faith to Jesas on tk» orost, 
making atonement for their sin ; to Jesas before the throve, latere, 
cedinff for his people; and to Jesus in his gbry, eae tv is iiie uncon- 
trolled authority oirer ihe invisible worid and over death ; they, have 
seen no cause of iaapidatioa iu a departure from the present life t but 
have exulted m the prospect of being the inhabitaiits of another and 
a happier province ot their Redeemer's empire, rendered' attnctive 
by his presences and irradiated by the beanM of his glory. May our 
end, like theirs, be peace and )oy 1 And cannot the Gospel and the 

trace uf Christ accomplish that for us, which it has already effected 
>r them ? Not more secure from chan^ are the promises of the 
Saviour, recorded in bis word, than the dispositiona which reign in 
Jiis heart. Let us then, with an entire reliance, entrust to his love 
^nd to his care the interests both of our mortal bodies and of our 
never-dying spirits. With a conscience sprinkled by bis atoning 
blood, and purified by his word and spirit, may each of us be enabled 
through life and in death to exclaim* '* 1 know in whom 1 have be- 
lieved, and I am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 1 have 
committed to him until that day.*' ' p. 42. 

It is due to the Author of these valuable lectures, to state, 
that they hate been longer on the shelf than we could have 
wished, or than comported with the estimate we had formed of 
their intrinsic merit. We wish them, what they deserve, a very 
extensiye sale. 
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Alt. V. ^fmdmeiu 9f tke JRjmiMH FoetMf whb lotrodactOFy tHemarks. 
Fart the Second. 9y Jobii Bovnag, FJLS^ ISmo. |»p. xx, 274. < 
Price Ss. London. 18S8. 

'ytrE are glad to meet Mr. Bo wring again oh the neutral 
ground of poetical literature; for, while we honour his 
zeal, and commend his manly frankness* in the- cause of the 
theological opinions he has espoused, we caunot but regard 
bis religious productions with the more jealousy, on account, 
of the talent wbieli diey digplay« 'and the ^stioaable qualities 
of bis character. These will, to a obtain eitent, give* cur** 
reney to compositions which it is impossible for us not to 
consider as highly exceptionable in their religibus tendency. 
The blame, we are far from laying on the AutuAr's design or' 
motives in the publication alluded to: it devolves on his 
opinions, of which we think just so much the worse for this 
palpable exhibition of their vitiating influence on the sen- 
timents of a man, whom, but, for bis erroneous tenets, we 
should have hailed as ^an auxiliary. 

The present volume was written during Mr. Bowring's soli*- * 
tary confinemetlt-in the prison of Boulogne; and it aiibrda 
a remafklkble proof of the energy and elasticity of his mind - 
under circumstances adapted at once to depress and to agitate 
his spirits. • I shall recal/ he says, ' this metnorable epoch 

* of my life With gratitude and pride— gratitude to that active 

* sympathy which my situation awakened, and pride in the* 
' recollection, that, in the darkest moment, no dejectiou«.far 
' less despondency, had place in my mind. ^ This volume is, 
the noblest revenge he could have taken on his persecutors. 
So long as it has a place in our literature, it will perpetuate 
the disgrace which nis treatment reflects on the men who at 
present misgovern France in the name of the Bourbon. ' The 

' poetry,' says Mr. Bowring, * which is here presented' 

* is the poetry of a highly imitative, strongly feeling, but despoti«> 
cally govemea people, erected upon a maenificent, sonorous, and 
flexible language, blending soraetning of the wildness of oriental 
character with the sternness and sobriety of European precision. 
That the impress of our literature, and that of our neignbourSy is 
to be most distinctly traced, is quite certain. Nearly half the 
poetry which Russia possesses, is translation. Their leading authors 
nave travelled, and nave taken back with them the Iraasures they 
found ; and they have done good service. The most obvious re* 
semblance is to the German school : and to the honour of the 
Germans be it said, that their influence on the civilisation of Russia 
has been roost extensive and salutary. Their patient industry, their 
general intelligence, their social habits of life, have so interblended 
tbem with the Uussian people, working a silent but an effective 
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chanipe, that the whole oMHt will become leavened with their long* 
■ofknoff, their indiutrioiif, aad inteUectaal virtiiea. The lieoeisaiy 
result m an habitual intercourae with foreign nationty— an intereouive 
established by Peter the Great, and most wisely encouraged by all 
his successors,— -was the introduction of models which placed the 
poets of Russia* as to form at least, on a level with the most cul- 
tivated people of the South. Their language easily lent itself to all 
the varieties of versification, and without the gradations of advancing 
improvement, they adopted a style of poetical composition which they 
have found no reason to modify or change. 

* On the whole, the present volume will possess a diaracter much 
more decidedly national than the former. Avariety of poems eon- 
nected with the earlier history of Russia, and others representing the 
peculiar habits of the Russians, are introduced. The national songa 
especially will, I trust, excite some attention.' These are the poetry 
of the people. These are the fragments whose authors are never 
raised from the darkness of oblivion— these are the joy and the study 
of the peasantry, their consolation in the dreariness of their wintry 
. dwellings, conveyed firom tongue to tongue through many a genera- 
tion. These are no subjects for criticism ; for criticism cannot reach 
tbemp— it cannot abstract one voice from the chorus, nor persuade 
the village youths and maidens that the measure is false, or the 
music is discordant. The forms of versification, though some of 
them are rude and irregular, I have endeavoured to preserve as a part 
of their original charm* I have heard them sung in the wooden huts 
of the cottagers ; and have been cheered by them when the boor has 
whirled by me in his uncouth sledge over the froxen snow. The . 
rude melody, ofien gentle and plaintive, in which they found utter- 
ance, still vibrates in my ear. I ask for them no admiration —they 
are the delight of millions. The fame of the Iliad is nothing to 
theirs.* 

If Mr. Bowring means Popes Iliad, we agree with him; and 
aurelv, he cannot be serious in comparing the mo8t popular 
of all ancient poems, — one which forms the epitome of the 
language and literature of classical Greece, — a poem the 
dehght of five and twenty centuries, itself the fountain-bead 
of a thousand streams of verse, — with any thing that can be 
furnished by the infant literature of Russia. It is Chevy 
Chase to Paradise Lost, — ** Guerrino Meschino'* to Dante. 
In Boulogne prison, the recollection of these Russian songs 
would come to his mind linked with a variety of pleasing asso- 
ciations, the charm of which would be exaggeratea by contrast. 
But we who receive them through the medium of translation, 
, divorced from the plaintive melodies which gave them half 
their expression, have no other means of judging of them than 
by their intrinsic merit; and though they may not be, as 
compositions, subjects for ciriticism, still, unless they are 
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recommended by some of those touches of pathos, or gentle 
seDtiment, or beautiAll simplicity, which pve a erace ' beyond 
' the reach of art' to some of our old ballads, the mere fact of 
their being the delight of milKons, would not render them 
worthy ot notice — any more than the senseless carols and 
ditties which are heard with delight by our own villagers. 
Waiving our Author's indiscreet comparison, however, we are 
ready to admit that these poems have biffhly interested us ; 
and, as exhibiting * the early development ofpoetical literature 
' in a nation bursting into civilization,' they must be regarded, 
if not with admiration, yet, with satisfaction and some portion 
of surprise* If the boors of Muscovy are really capable of 
receivmg delight from the originals, they would certainly seem 
to be considerably in advance of a large proportion of our 
English rustics. The following occurs among the ' Nationid 
' SongR.' Query, bow would it be received by a village audience 
in Zomerzetshire ? 

* On to osk there sate 

A turtle with his male— 

There in emorous meeth^ 

One anodier gr«NBl]n§» 

Esoii with flipping wing 

All its Joy rep«Ming. 

Swtfk a vultore sprung, 

Esgle^ed and youngs 

And he bore wirief 

That poor turtle gnqr— 

That poor turtle gray. 

With bit ruby feet ; 

On the a8k<4ree wood 

Sdilt the turtle's blood : 

AJl the plumage toft 

O^er the meaoow driven; 

All his down aloft 
' Borne bv winds of heaven. 
' O bow desolate 

Sat the mouminff mate i 

How she groan'd and aigh'd 

While her turtle died. 

* Weep not— why cpmplaii^ 
Little turtle, lo?e ?' 

Said the vulture then 
To the widowed dove ; 

* O'er the azure sea 
I will bring to thee 
Flocks of turtles, where 
Thou Shalt dioose thy dear, 
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Choose thy lover swecit. 
Choose the brigbtesty best, 
Witli a fair ^ray breast. 
And with ruby feet.' 

* Fly npty 'murderous bird ! 
O'er the azure sea !' 
Thus the dove was heard 
Aoswering moumfuHy; 
' Bring no flocks to me 
0*er the asure sea ; 
Can their presence be 
. Comfort to iny breast? 
Will they bring to me 
Th^fotherof my ^st j* ' 

The next we shall transcribe, has more the air of a native 
ballad, and is in a more popular style of sentiment: an Eng- 
lish ear misses, however, the clink of rhyme. 

* Sing, O sing again, lovely lark of mine, 
Sing there alone amidst the green of Af ay 1 

* In the prison tower the lad sits joournfully. 
To his father writes^^to his mother, wrkes : 

Thus he wrote — and these-- these were the very words ; 

* O good father miofr-^thou bekMrodair I 
O good mother mine — thou Moved dame 1 
Ransom me, I pray-^ranaom the good. lad. 
He is your beloveds— is your <only son !' 
Father— mother--both.Z^oth re&ued to hear. 
Cursed their hapless race— oursed their hapless seed ; 

* Never did a thief pur honest name disgrace — 
Highwayman or thief never sttta'd the naiiae.' 

< Sing, O sing again, lovely lark of mine, 
Sitting there alone in the green of May I 

« From the prisontower thus the prisoner wrote. 
Thus the prisoner wrote to his beloved maid ; 

* O thou soul of mine ! O thoU lovely maid! 
Truest love of mine— sweetest love of mine ! 
Save— O save, I pray, save the prtsonM ladK 
Swiftly, then, exclaim'd that beloved maid ; 

* Come, attendant ! come— «ome my faithful nurse — 
Servant faithful— you that long have faithful been. 
Bring the golden key— bring the key with speed- 
Ope the treasure chests— open them in haste ; 
Golden treasures bring— 4»nng them straight to me ; 
Ransom him, I say — ransom the good lad, 

He is my beloved— of my heart beloved/ 

* Sing, O sing again, lovely lark of mine, ^ 
Sitting there alone amidst the green of May.' 
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We must now select a few specimens of the productions 
which have procured for their respective writers a name among 
the poets ot Sclavonia. ' Moskva Rescued/ is interesting on 
account of its strictly national theme. The Author, Dmitriev, 
appears to us to merit no secondary rank among his contem- 
poraries. 

« MOSKVA RESCUED. 

* Receive the minstrel wanderer 
Within thy glades, thou shadowy wood ! 
No idle tone of joy be here; 

Nor let even Tenus' soog intrude ! 
Fair Moskva's smile my vision fills— 
Her fields, her waters, — towerins high. 
And seated on her throne of hills, 
A glorious pile of days gone by. 

< O Moskva, many a nation's mother. 
How bright thy glances beam on me ! 
Where, Tike to thee— where stands another — 
Where, Russia's daughter, like to thee! 

As pearls thy thousauod crowns appear. 
Thy hands a diamond sceptre hold ; 
Thy domes, thy steeples bright and dear. 
Like sunny rays on eastern gold. 
The treasures of the orient meet 
Those of the west; through evetw street 
A stream of wealth and luxury flows. 
Thy sons are natural heirs of fame. 
Courage and gbry shrine their name ; 
Thy daugbters-^lovely as the rose. 

< But war has spread its terrors o'er ti^e. 
And thou wert once in ashes laid ; 

Thy throne seem'd tottering then before thee,. 
Thy sceptre feeble as thy blade. 
Sarmatian fraud and force, o'er-ragiiig 
The humbled world, have reached thy gate } 
Thy faith with flattering smiles engi^g, 
Now threatening daggers on thee wait-— 
And they were drawn-— thy temples sank— 
Thy virgins led with fetter>clank— 
Thy sons' blood streaming to the skies-^ 

* Spirit of vengeance ! now ariste. 
Save me, thou guardian angel ,!-^save!* 
So criedst thou in thy agony. 

Thy streets are silent as the grave— 
The unsheatb'd sword—it bangs o'er tbee^ 
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* And wbere i^ Runia's savidur— *where ?«— 
Stand ap-^arouse thee— In thy might I 
Moibra ararni'd*--6urrouode€l there 

And clouded, as a winter*^ night. 

Look !— she awakes— she knows no fbar. 

And young and old» and prince and slave,— 

Their daggers flash like boreal light; 

They crowd—they crowd thein to the fight. 

But who is that with snowy hahr— 

The first — ^that stern old man— the tide 

Of heroes he leads onward there! 

Pozharsky— Russia's strength and pride ! ' 

What transport tunes my nnre! — my hiys 

Seem glowing with celestial fire ; 

O I I will sing that old man's praipe. 

Shout loudly now, thou heayenly choir ! 

I hear — I hear the armour's sound ; 

The dust clouds round the pillars rise— 

See ; Russians children gather round, 

Posharsky o'er the city fliet» 

And from death's stilln^ he awakes 

The very life of valour.— Lo ! . 

Midst the star's light, and sunny glow. 

He forms the firm courageous row. 

Here--*there ; hopOy joy, affain appear ; 

The burghers gainer round nim there. 

And range them for the combat now. 

« * And why this crowd T a warrior calla 
From a high pinnacles-he saw— 
His senses wnelm'd in fear and awe- 
He fled from Kremlin's royal walls. ^ 

* Sarmatians ! To your swords!' he said ; 

* Delay not, for we are betray'd ; 
' I saw the gathering enemy 

< Stretch'd fike a widcing snake along ; 

* They gain the city rapidly- 

^ The fields are cover 'd with the throng/ 
Tis bustle all— 'tis all dismay-.- 
What crowd* of soldiers fill each street 1 
Round walls and ^es their cohorts meet» 
And like a whirlwmd urge their. way. 
To where Sdi^vonian thundera roar 1 

* And see ! how bririit the heaven is glowhig!— ' 
What smoke— what flamed— what blooa is flowing 1 
Sword echoes sword the wide plain o'er ; 
Whol^ ranks are harvested, that stood ' 

Like the firm oak trees of the wood ; 
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The bullets a'er the field ere f^j\n% — , 

Here ifleep the dead, tliere shnek the dying: 
There, staggering 'neath a lance's wound, 
A wi]d<4iorBe madlj stamps the groundy 
. Flies-^fan^-rand covers, as he.dies. 
The turf on which his rider lies; 
Still the storm struggles in the air. 
And agony is every where. 

< Death is the conqueror l-^eath— despair! 

They rule o'er Tillage, field, and grove : 

A wounded maiden tears her hair, 

A hoary 9ire just looks above, - 

Then to the ground — and sleeps serenely^ 

Come, moralist I and study here ; 

See that poor orphan, sufiiirhig keenly,— 

His star is sunk ; the starting tear 

That falls for those whose blood was spilt— 

For others' interests, others' guilty 

Trembles upon his cheeks ; the fote 

Of war hath left him friendlesa^-besl 

Were it for him to join the rest. 

Nor live Uius drear and di»olate. 

* And thrice the day hath seen the strife. 
And thrice hath dawn'd Aurora blithe ; 
The battle^demon sports with life. 
Death waves untired his murderous scjrthe. 
Pozharslnr's thunder still ia heard ; 

He spee^ him like the eagle-bird 

Fo]k>wing his prey — destroying— cnnhtngr— 

Then on the Poles with fury rushing. 

He scatters them like flying sands, — 

That giiant of the bundled hands. 

On ! On l-^What transports of delight ! 

< Hurrah ! Posharsky wins the fight 1' 
The city joins the ecstasy— 

* O yes h our Moskva noW is free I' . 

< O memorable morning's niy ! 
O ne'er to be forgotten dav» 

What painter's pencil shall portray thee. 

And in thy natural joy array thee. 

And tell each bosom's rapture then ! 

Millions in wild delight !— they crowd 

Upon the bulwarks, shouting loud: — 

The very roofs are made of men. 

What flower-wreathes o'er the streeU they flung, 

What triumpb-sonea the churches sung ; 

How hiffb, how bright the banners hung, 

And pamis crowii'd every citizen I 

Vol. XXL N.S. F 
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* Valitffit old h^o ! Bus^af^ pviAe» 
And Russia's loter-'l bless th^e nbir. 
By Che gigatttte ittountfldri's rfdis 
^lay everlasting #aUlf8 Vdw ; 
May marshes turn to groves aind woods ; 
Out of our wastes may gardens -grow ; 
And in in our harrfeh solitudes 
May cities flouHifh-'^d dedty : 



y. 

This is foHchrerd by a very spirited ode to Che Vblga, by the 
same Poet, and two 6r thrfee lyrics of an Anacteontic cast, not 
deficient in elegance. But we take our nett extract from 
Karamsin : loyalty has seldom had a happier theme. 

* 80IIG of the GOO© TZAR. 

* Pasnga o dobrmn Tzara. 

* Russia hiMi« noble Tsar; 
Sovereign h.onour'd wide and far; 
He a faiber's love ei^y'd, 

He a father's power ev^oy'd. 

* And he sdught his chitdrtoli Miss, 
Atid their happiness was his : 
LeTl for them his golden hdh^ 
Left for them hb palace w^. 

* He, a wanderer for thera, 
.lieft his royal diadem : 

Staff lUid knapsack allhis treaaute; 
Toil and danger all, his pleasure. 
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ircHrttdlli|$encfe, ted p«ua 
KwM^f^ oat mn ftuB^'d dhok'^. 

• WliecejfQre rauU xtik luMe kiw 
L^^«nd tmth and virtue hm§. 
Spread niteflig^nccu «od gawr 
Koowledge out on Rtiaaiaa shore ? 

\(?^7*^ «^** "^ wWom'i fay 
MX Jib siifcgedUia «W iriy t 
And while beaaa of ^my m^im^ 
Ti^h tbem all tbf arts of £vu^. 

* Oft»tt neUe IRh^ Hhd Tzftr! 
Bim iber^r 8ilw 80 Di^l^it a ttar-^ 
TeM iri^, Mire ye eterToniid 

Sttfih a jpriace the world around V fp. 191 j % 
U 41m worthy t)Ml MiisiQiiied? He deaetwrn k, Him it 
mong «l|e hvujg. W*^ Pad fOm w% b^v^ naiked iFor ariaotiiii 
Uw> w %ee i^fHHUa by. 3fttiuul*ov. • The F;aiMell/ is fetm 
prettily tnmalated, and its Author nattat ahtre UkI hanmr MO, 
Mr. Bownng. ^ 

-Wifij^AfeEWfeti;. 
« Bent o'er histMbv^, <oiveto aMttilftit 
From his dim eii«^«MibiM haaMil' 
Thus jiHctii Mf ohnM'd Mtd, #hM ikftttiir 
For distant'teldft tff 4raii < <^ » 

No angiliafa <saa «UlM (^a#v rOMoVe i 
l1dih*iiiali4MdbMhiai«yfo^. "^^ 

My shield «i%ht^4l4ch ll^^Ht Ik fatfml. 
And thott^ «9 Lila) ^ «fy botfMft. 
What UhM tbat ^(Wd #ilH8lttM? 

** Weep««| «|y fto otie I ^ fel^«Wr Cfcefe t 
Those thav aaft^nkl db^gHeff 4^i« | 
And were I MlMowi MMI I Mi^# H^, 
Anguish would ^m iMy 4iti«Hf ! 

V T*!f ? "^ ****** *««* ^^<*Wi M»c h4^m hie. 
And falter ittiMbaNl^ifrtft, "^ 

In peri)b«MM it«i|sM^ dbtyAd^ 
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* * The fwordt mv valour^s proudest token, 
When grasp'd, like rotten wood would break ; 
And I should seek thee, spirit-broken. 
Death's paleness on my cheek.' 



>r*ii 



And love itself— a jext. 
* He serves— *secures — and then he slights them ; 
His vows pe change— and treachery ; • 
For laughing Cupid's arrow writes oiem^ 

Upon the shifting sea.' pp^ 145 — 7. 

* The Prisoner' breathes a natural and touchinj^ atrain of sen- 
timeht, and probably is not inferior in felicity of ^x)>reB8ioil ia 
the original ; but it is less finished in the translation^' 'W% 
ahall, tnmfore, give the preference to the feUowing playiiil 
little poem of the aame Author. 

« LOVE IN A BOAT, 

< Tis a calm and silent even, 

Luna rests upon the sea; - 
See! the impelling breeae has driven. 

Driven a httle bark to me. 

' What a lovely child is seated 

At the helm— a trembling child 1 
« Thott wilt perish, boy ill-ikted I 

WheUa'd ampng the suites wild*' 

' * Help me 1 help me ! gentle stranger ! * 

All my strength, ala# ! is gone : 
Take the helm— conduct the ranger 

To some harbour of thy own.* 

^ Pity's warmth, that never fieeeies. 

Bid me seise the heUn >-we sped. 
Wafted bv awakening breeses, 

As by feather'd arrows led. 

' Swiftly, swiftly then we glided 
By the flowery shores along ; 
Reached a sp<it wh^ie joy. presided. 



Smiliog nymphs, alld^dance and songt 
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* Musie welcomed us and laugfater* 

Garlands at our feet were thrown ; 
Then I iook'd my wanderer after— 
1 was iefU^e bark was gone. 

* On the stormy shore I laid me^ 

Careless of the surge's spray ; 
Sought the child who had netray'd me« 
Saw him laugh — and row away. 

' Lo ! he beckons^-lo ! he urges— . . \ 

Through the noisy waves I fly : 
Off he speeds across the surges. 

Laughing out with louder joy. 

' Wet and weary, I retreated 

To the scene of revelry :-r . 
^Twas a fairy dream that cheated — 

All was blank obscurity. 

' Wanderer ! if that boat should ever 

Meet thy vision, be coy ! 
*Tis delusive— trust him never-» 

Cupid is a wicked boy.* pp. 151 — S. 

V A very sinffnlar and veiy German poera bears the name of 
V^eikovy ackfressed ' To my future Bride.' We must» ho,wevQt* 
pata it Ofts, as well as aome very spirited and cbaracterisMo 
martial poems. 

' The Minstrel in the Ruaeian Camp/ by Zhukovaky^ia said to 
be 'perhaps the moat popular of moderti^ poetical productionif 
' in Koaaia.' Mr. Bowrine apolo^is^ for the introduotion of 
poems of this character, tne sentiment and spirit of which are 
so little congenial with hia own feelings ; but they could not - 
have been with any propriety excluded from specimens of thq 
Russian Poets. 

The extracts we have given, will sufBciently recommend the 
volume to the notice of our readers. It is, we thinkt on th^ 
whole, superior in interest and variety to its predecessor, al- 
though it contains ao single poem eqtial in elevation of senti-i 
ment to Derzhavin's Ode to the Supreme Being*; and ttiq 
execution, though marks of haste occur, does great credit tq 
the taste of the Translator. We are now promised a DiUch 
Anthology. Who could have looked for aoy thing but tulips 
from Holland? And this same adventorous Translator, who 
has ' culled these garlands *neath the Polai^ Star,V and s&e 
lected forsret-me-nots and we know not what other flowers of 



« Vide Eclectic Review, Vol. XV. p.' 287. 
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poesy, that have w^g;^ l^fif ^vy^f^t^j^ w ^ 4^s ^f Batam, 
— ^has been mont^. afiiefl mwl^k fevQurkig th^ fiublic with specj- 
mem from the Spaaidfi, aftd has nfnr nioeodyt gtten us a spi- 
rited version of a Modern QveA Oi^ Ba sAd Mr. Gary to- 
S ether deserve to be ^pppinl;e4 ii^t^qWfitW gW^ral to all the 
iuses. 



Art. VI. A risU to Spmj d^fol^t^^ T$%P9#if<^''hich occarred 
ditrine a Residenoe i^ tH%^ QovnC^^ \f t)>« Iflter Part of 182% 
and the fiist four Moibt^ gf liffi, Wi* ai^ AffCMt of the Re- 
moval of the Court ^«ppi; M^rif} |^ $^m^, ?Nr4 general Notices 
of the Manoersy Customs, iCostume* and Music of the Country. 
By Michael J. Qulo, Bavinbter at liim aud F^UoW'of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 8vo. |i^. 360, %xifr. Prie# l£. London. 1823. 

IN cutting open the pi^^qf) ^X thlA Vo|wfU our eyes were 
-*• caught by a ' Postscript ;' ^nd a^ experience has taught us, 
that it IS not in tfie notes of ladies only tl\at thf^ Pi S. inmcates 
the most essential and characteristic part of tl^e 99inmunication, 
we immediately con^Iuc^^d th?^t. %\\i^ would giya us more infor- 
mation respecting tne Author's views anj sentiments than all 
Ihe imn of Uie ^mtk. Vfe find that it ought to have fcriaed 
tho 9MlB^e. h intrmates A^ the sabstaho* ot the vsottiBK^ 
hais appeaired ibon^ o4 t^ ]:jondon If ^wspepens ; and wt aaa^ 
pect that the visit to Spain vras undertaken fot the ezpma 

Sipose of supplying that Journal iviA fMlilieal infbrttation. 
ic^iaomn^kitmanpor iu which lMEr« Qfiin has excfewds^ Im 
jlask, will idisiifnguish him, if such weve th0 oase, tsem the or- 
diaaify agents and oewespondents of Newspanevs, and wa aM) 
iur fMaa intending to east the slightest imptisatifoa' on* his re^ 
t^tabilily or ifidependence. ret^ fa Itjfil^g claim to *- Hkm 
, most perfect freedom from bias/ the Writer may jpoasiUy be 
tfejought to go rather furtiier than is eompatiMe WUh- a alase 
^Aniidon wiih any London joumak 

. * As » Wp V»*wp«>' hpBfty^ *whp i|bo)iQdtp, wr^ej^t events, 
^ me sbapi^ iq which the^ came before Y^% i nave Deep^ np^er the 
nainftil nectoMity o^ relating scenes which I ^itniess^d, an^ of ipeaJtin^ 
^mc| abveimment and finances of Spain, in i^wdtm^i whii^ her 
ir^ent mepda in England may think unju«L ITpon the litfer pointftv 
tigie shatt viadioate &c condemn my dSservMions 7 upon iht Mniiaa. 
I haow i have nMiken the truth, and I appeal to these wipastni 
Baglfakfnends who were in Madrid when I ^idM thtm 

« ftitt if any lesdes, aftpr pen»ing these ahwts, opnc^^^e fit^ia, 
them, that I am unfriendly to the cause of Spain, I should regret it 
esireneiy. Y went to that country perfectly o nbia sa e d r 1- aeon 
saw that the C9«stj)ut|q|i iva^ impr^i^jlj^JI^;^ ^idi 1 j^^fectly agreed 
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vifk tbow who wished tbirt il was m laucb as oossible asaFiirilatlW!^ 9 
the Constitution of England. But I did then abhor, as.I do stilt, and 
erer sbaU abhor, the entry of a foreign power armed f6r the'(Ai«|)<M0r 
of caif^iiig ||i^ .improvements iptp effi^t Under supb ^auapottr 
na nb^nuioDs oan be eSaotual, and I ^m si^rc tbey> c^nwA be ioffltb^ 
benefit of freedom. The French bayqnets may pnescribe ^ J9m 
CoQstjtiition for Spain, but tbey will write it in s^nd. As ^on i^ 
tkef retirep the tloe of liberty will set in i^fuo, and break up all 
their futile and laborious calculations.* 

That the Constitution in question was not very well adapted 
to jthe prejudices and circumstances of th^ Spanish' nltionji, 
seems to be an admitted point : how far it would h^^ve pro:ved 
impiyifitkabkf cannot ^qw be known. The apathy and briUaJt 
gissvireQess of the pfK>ple> which, render them tne fit i^ij^ject^^ of 
ra:diii4i«d wd the nM>&ka» mi^¥t have induced a stupid ac- 
wiesceoee in store libeial institutions; while it is ppoba))!^ 
mat tiic Gof^enunent W90uld have been led tapercerne tbe.nJL 
cessity of introdueiii^ tiiose BKxMfieatioBS in the Constitoiiont 
which would have ?iven it a better chance of permanence^ 
The ' impracticablity bf the scheme was certainly not the reasp^ 
of its iniscarrving. Its alleged defects were made a prete)^ 
for forei^ interference ; but it may be reasonably questioned 
wb|^/lhpr ^h,e ' military rel^ellion/ would have been lopl^^- um^ 
m ^itenpf |iy the Verona Committee, whatever constii^ull^Qii %^ 
been adopts. The notea transmit^d to tW Spaniah nwj^Uif 
by the Holy AUtanee^ are justly ebaraeterified by Ms. Quia 
as ' the moat insuUBg oommunications that were ever made bf 
' o«e inde[iendeiit state to another.' No one dreams, that anj 
movement is fitvonr of either civil or religious liberty, in tbsft 
or any other country of E^urope, however unanimous on tbil 
part of the nation;, would have been acceptable to that worthy 
triumvirate. Yet, unsupported by Russia and the §tQQ^; 
brokers, Franoe would never have ventured an arpoiy s^^rp^s ^ 
Pyrenees* And, whatever bad been the c^ood. wishes of A^e 
xponks tQfvards Ferdinaiid, tb^ iqi^potepcy 9^ the Heganqy, qS 
^qpd wa» aufieientlv sbawn. Whatever w^re lh^ ecrora off' thft 
tele 'jniniflen^ oi ot the Covtes, whatever the defects of thb 
Spwkli €oiMtiti|tion, we diink it anite elear, that these had 
extremely littte to do in causing t4e disastrous issue whic^ 
has reinstated for a time tl)e most despicable of inotiarcbs in 
absolnte pqw^r. 

IWr. Qtiin, after describing the eflervescenpe of i\^e t)ublic 
mind, occasioned by the notes received from the Foreign 
Powers, as violent and v^ry general, at thi^ stag^ of a^ir^ 
supposes .t|ijQ qu^^tion to be put: Wl^atw^s the new sitaaticiii 
<^t}^.C3Qiren»iM«t? Was it me whi«hppoyni»i»dpe«niai««ftcert^ 
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Ae Constituent or augured its destruction ? The foUowing is 
his reply. 

' * Generallv speaking, noTehies of any sort bare a great deal to 
struggle against, before they can be amalgamated with the habits, 
and endeared to die feelings of a nation. Even where no doubts are 
entertained of the utility of a change, it is always difficult, and some^ 
times impossible, to induce communities to approve of it. It disturbs 
in a thousand little ways the previous routine of their lives ; it imposes 
upon them new duties ; and, as in the case before us« it may exact 
from them sacrifices which they are unwilling to make. Tlie necessity 
of suppressing the <* factious" forced the government to muster large 
armies by means of a conscription. In many provinces this measure 
was resisted, and in all it was the subject of bitter complaints with 
fiunilies, who sometimes saw their only stay snatched from tbem by 
the arm of the laws. The agitations prevailing in the country, and 
the losses which were occasioned in some provinces by the actual 
presence, or the incursions of the " factious/' rendered it diScuU 
for great numbers of persons to pay in their contribuiions to the 
state ; and they were harassed by proceedings for enforcing tbem. It 
was frequently stated in Cortes, that the annual amount of theooo- 
tributions levied on the people, since the restoration of the Constitu- 
tion, was considerably below that which was paid during the dea* 
potism. I am not prepared to confirm or dispute this assertion : bat 
from all that I saw or heard up to diis time in Spain, I was convinced 
that the people generally did not believe this allegation, and that the 
great majority of them were desirous of nothing so much as of peace. 
If any tradesman, or a peasant labouring in the fieldsi were asked 
whether be was a Constitutionalist, the answer was, ** All that I want 
is peace/' Exceptions to this observation might have been met with 
in places where party spirit ran high, and divided towns and villages 
ilito different sects. But where the passions were not excited, 
" Peace — Peace T* was the desire of all. 

* As to the clergy, it was notorious that the great majority of the 
secular as well as the regular degrees were at heart hostile to the con- 
stitution, however they might have found it necessary to disguise their 
feelings. The friars naturally detested the new system, because it 
swore imperishable hatred against them ; the bishops, canons, and 
parochial clergy were exasperated, because the Cortes had reduced 
the tithes to one-half of their former amount ; and had appropriated 
to the state di&rent sorts of funds which had long been subserviedt 
lo the splendour of the church. If there were Uiose who wished 
to annihilate the church and dersy together, they would have 
found it a difficult task. The Spanish people are wedded to their, 
religion, or at least to its ceremonies. They have had no writers 
amongst them such as Voltaire and Rousseau, who by a fashionable 
wit, or the eloquence of a rash imagination, might have rendered the 
doctrines of impeity and immorality attractive. Even if, unhappily, 
such writers had existed in Spam, the people were never sufficiently 
educated to read and comprehend their works. Hence they were in 
a very difoent situation from that in which the French were found 
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at ite c dowpcncemefft of dieir Revolatiott. ^Ibf^ h to say, the 
Spaniards were not abtokitely demoralised, and anj attempt to extir^ 
pate or banish the clergy, as a bodyi would have inevitably rebounded 
on the heads of its cootnTecs. 

' It can be scarcely necessary to add^ that the grandees^ with veff 
few exceptions, were as much opposed to the new sTStem as the 
^^gy» 't wounded their pride to tne quick, because it levelled them 
in point of rank with the lowest of the people : it gave them no pri^ 
vilege in lieu of this degradation ; it subjected them to the perform- 
anee of the duties of common constables, to service in the militia, and 
to Mormons taxation ; for their estates, already encumbered by their 
own or their ancestors* necessities, were charged according to their 
nominal value. To this it may seem an answer, that many of the no* 
bility have taken offices under the Constitution, and have materially 
aaslMed its progress. This Is true te a certain extent ; but it is equally 
true, that several were voluntary exiles both from the countnr and 
the system ; as to the rest, their sincerity has been doubted, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Duke del Parque, the Duke of Fries, aod 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz, who seem to understand and appreciate 
the blessinss of liberty. Even these three noblemen would, perhaps, 
witness without displeasure the establishment of a chamber of peers. 

* Looking, therefore, to the Peninsula alone, it would appear that 
the mass of the people were indifferent with respect to the Constitu- 
tion ; and two very powerful classes were siboerely adverse ' to* it* 
Bvery day new enemies to the system rose from the bosom of the 
eountry ; and in point of fact it was upheld only by the army, by 
those enjoying public employmenu, and those desirous to obtain 
them. ' 

* In addition to these thines, the four principal Powers of the con- 
tinent had openly declared tneir hostility against the ConstituUoQ of 
Spain. The ministers of three of those I\>wer8 were already with^ 
drawn, and their relations with the court of Madrid suspended. The 
minister of the fourth was indeed still lingering in tne capital': a 
curious instance of undisguii^ double-dealing on the part of France, 
and of conscious weakness on that of the Spanish Government. Was 
it poMible, then, that under these formidable disadvantaffes the Cbn- 
ttlttttion could m(irch on to its consolidation V pp. 160^2. 

Certainly not. But iufbat connexion had these external dis- 
advantages with the merits or demerita of the Constitutioa ? 
The declared hostility of the Four Great Powera was not 
a^inst the Conatitution simpljr, but against the ' mifitaory re- 
' i>elKon/ — against the revolution. And, in the eatimation of 
the French Ministry, it is plain that the ' modifications* about 
which BO much has been said, were, even as a point of honour, 
a matter of inferior consideration — as well they migbt be. M. 
de Chateaubriand distinctly stated to Sir Charles btuart, that 
this was not the real ground on which the war was decided on. 
His pretext waa, that while the agents of Spain admitted the 
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di»fect» of tivAt cppsHtxiJdQnr and jenretned a read m esa to c^n- 
c^t i^ 4lie operaiioD of a c^nuige, tneir focieUe^ ^ei^e actively 
t^eaFOviing to <urgani«9 MsyoU ia FfacK^ 

le evils re^ultiog from wfir, 
|uence8 which must resull 
mch minister had 1^0 meai^ 
' peace. This Ifinguage of 
) * was perhaps somewhat 
to the SpaIl^^n government 
log revolt in France. It ia 
It either the government or 
"s^ hi^ aoy c^nnexioD with 

Bi|t if this was the temper of the French EaiaiBtry, then it 
was clearly not the theoretical imperfections in the Spanish 
^natitntion, that necessitated or occasioned the French inva- 
sion, and thus prevented the experiment from being fairly tried« 
how far ' the constitution could march on to its GQnsQlidation/ 
If James the Second, instead of running away, bad been ab^le 
^ call a foteign anny to his aid» there would oav« been disad- 
vantages scarqely less Cc>naidable in the way of the consolida* 
tion of English liberty. The majority of the olergy would 
here, as ia opson, bavB stood by the absolute king ; and had 
OfaurohiU but played the part of Ballasteros, all would h»ve 
been lost. Am yet, Spain is a century or two behind what 
Englapd was in lojiS, 

Mr. Quin's chief authorities, both for the facts and the ar^ 
guments relating to this question, are Sir W. A'Gpurt's des- 
patches. A newspaper could not have better authority : his- 
tory will require something further. Sir William, it is true, 
talked agreat deal f^bout modifications, but that proves nothing : 
ti^ is an old diplomaMst. 

If we eanoot, however, allow the Writer all the merit which 
he claims on 4^ soqre of political impartiality, we may safely 
recommend his volume as containing much acceptable and en- 
tertstining information. He give^ the following account of the 
ex-minipters. 

< At the head of the new ministry is Evaristd San Miguel. He 
was chief of the staff in Ihe army of the Isla, and performed his 
duties in a UanMsless munner. After this he became one of the 
principM n|embei» of the p^tv <»f Fr^emaacHtf, to which, be owes his 
elevation. It may be here observed that this party was origjnaUy 
formed in Cadiz in the year 2812, and in the beginnmg they a^ppted 
the same system of toleration and philanthropy which is held by all 
the Freemasons of Europe. In 1814, upon the return of Ferdinanda 
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» 06 tie — nitww liinMlitf Hit kMpiHtiiNi» 
riMjr were.Mit«nlai witk pMriiar iwligMqF. , Bob tkein intoiMl 



itejrfaibMi ilw deri§a a£ vMlMaBy lilMi«r» anAAttjcMSfted 
IvttstreBiMiaif lo aecpaplishitlnl'^jMt. lihe jmniKiomttA 
conspiracies of Lacy and of Faiiier nvra fiantoA. andiattppptleibby 

•ithmlOm. All tie cmavatiaiwef dM am^ Mkicli fvMaisaed t&a 
CaiiaiJiattoa. ifoie ailrai^«b in tile Lo4gcB^ mak etefj thiiy^ dboa 

^ &ta Migoei i» a jMuag ana i«ko hi» aoqwhedbtfCMM^aagr palilieal 

' *^ and haa nea lii» iHglUBf > tM» iw dnknigrv cbctaaBsahi 

ami J Bi pitkna rf aeiygga^ h a n at a a featfa the HPBi;ta frtao^ 




hfr ia ftttt icqiiiiatriL It ia tetlttr ohaigaA 
«hiai».tiHt ke aaa aat ar ig iniitBA qaar iing J a aiaaauD^iiiiiohiiita 
uaaao&iiiad aBdhapmr guAs^ ■i^hahas.baeiftiaiflatodaalla 
office. He get! through the routine business with suffioieni intetpf* 
hai thaaa k ateuibliiai na- ataribate of a s^amamaa.. . tte .aaa one of 
l(la asKaiva «i thajoaaaal aidlad< tha J[iprcladba». iinrnfflialwlj. baiwa 
llbalffatiodaDaBea^ aadiakupdantoad) tliat to aaifiaaasbtcuaup 
pasl^ as aall ai^^aantscd, UiaaaB^ b]e> hsawtiliajBar 

f LqpesBanfsv liaaHoislBr «f arac^ woa on&oftiageaa^ibifiai 
commuided in thai aoagr o^ the lahL Ke oiiaaacU. howeaai^ saaw 
Mav'iiijainlDgiJia Coastafciaaal' jpaaaf . He ia considbratl & good 
a^Ui^ bun n|a sHiliwI iai yfkmmt^ ba; ealMb tbe saieatifip diaiaioii 
af UadbpaitaMMli 

^ QasoD^ tha ifiaistar ff ibe imeaiaiv ia aonsiderad ttt baai raiia 
af aitaaatiddacs^adiohaNiateii. Hai ia of aQM«04i9bii%aMii attached 
la Ubf nyi* lie avaai^adaaoaia^ a. proftssiap cpnifiasaliTOiy* obsoBmi 
ks Bpaoi, beoauselbe Gaufcaarei bus faiadhBd.aft a {luhfic baais.;. ba^ 
sjdbs Gmcq aavar acqaM4 ^f eaaneaoe aai a mmjUi It ia be«» 
liaaaik that Jle liaaa sitifnoi Ime fiis h^ coumsjri., lie Ms taa c wisIb 
ai&bility to the advices which are occasionally given to hinii bat-Jiia 
gmat daftat it» Ijhat haia noa h \y 10 ttia me^ 

^ 'She nanJsteB a£ €ba8e aadi Jiuaicet mrasto^ ia itm dedaaadt 
aaaarv af* til the-aiaapatkais andrabnaas^o^ tbaeonitaf Raaw Ha 
ia waCaessadLiib thai canon hmy oi. an intrfHigeat mimir kti ratfaaa 
baeksardtia.ibat general reailiiig: whiob ia. n^oaaBaiytosi 
aaaiUasqmsahitBselfin €01^^ ia a hKnAaad hnpses ' 
He. iaaCaaiaiiatare, anaaiiaWa. cbaaaolaf » amlialiaaa*] 



« BrdUty^is a moa ^kyjm AaSpaniab qaUaai. It MAnat^iv 
hasrorasy that the inanee- ninasiais Eaea« ia sorupttlausljf honest. Ha* 
iraska haod,, ia ait^ciently acquainted with tbe>KHitiaeofi hia> office^ 
Has goofl iatentiooa, bat little rasolutioii. He-eoaaiiontlhe^madent 
science of political economy as. a aero teee. 
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' Nol MffooHianiritieaiiiittdr. VadUla, who ii «eU gronded 
in political «ooiiomy» a nan of literalnre and knowledge. He was 
an advocate at Cam. . ,He ia blamed ar too docile «na incapable of 
firm roaolttCion. He baa wiitlen aome excellent worka on the necea* 
ii^ of a ftee trade* ibr which he is a seaboa partisan. He it con<» 
aidered a man of moderation and virtue. 

« The man who baa perhapa acquired moat weight in the mtnistryp 
after San Miguel, la C^paa, the miniaCer of marine. When he waa 
in Peru, he sonrendeied to Lord Cochrane the fine frigate of war the 
Maria Iaabel» in a manner &r from being honouraKde to hia courage; 
It mufti however* be obaerved, that moat of the operationa of tliia 
minister have been commented upon in violent, whtch la not alwajra 
just, language. He ia a decided enemj to South American iodepen* 
dence, and to his representationa is chiefiy to be. imputed the unfisiw 
lunate policy which infecta thia, as well aa the former govemmentat 
e[f sending out expeditions to the Americao continent. Report, per* 
hapa calumny, saya that theae expeditiona are not unproductive of 
gam to himsdf and his iriends. Such is the preponderance which 
be haa acquired in the state, that there are not a few of his party 
who desire his fidl, that thqr may have at least a chance of suoeeedU 
ing him« 

* The tieasorer«general, Yandiola, haa no seat in the cabinet, but 
be is intimately connected with the present ministerai and generally 
eooaulted by tbem on all financial queationa. He is rather a voong 
man, forward, well educated ; but though his manners are eiegaait 
and engaging, he haa not been able to ceoctliate public opinleni 
which from toe hymning has been adverse to him. ^ 

• Besides the ministers, the leading men of Cortes, Awustan and 
Canga Arguellea, Galiano* IstiMritx,andagiwataiajority<irthatbdd)p 
are of the party called Freemasons. It must be understood that ni 
Spain the Society of Freemasona ia chiefly of a political character, 
Tne members iKMnposin^ it are persons ivlio co-operated for the rea- 
toration of the constittttton in I8fi0; hence they were so dosely con* 
nected with the troops, who asskted them with sueh eflbct . on thai 
occasion, that they naturally adopted principles which every day 
tended more and more to subject the country to the rule of a atrn- 
locraay. 

« The ministry of Martinet da la Ilosa^ and the party whiehaup* 

Ked it, waa underrtood to be of a character rather aristoeratical« 
y were called JmUeroi (men 1^0 wear rings), and ibey ooa« 
aiated of the h^her classes of the nobility. It ia believed that aa 
•pmion prevailed very generally amongst them in favour of certain 
modifications in the constitution, the principal of which was the es* 
tablishment of a chamber of peera. Some hopes, had been given, it 
is said, to the courts of Russia and France, that the modificalliiaa 
which thia party contemplated might be efiected without the aid^of 
foreign intervention. But those expectatipna were efibctually iroa- 
trated by the evento of tlie 7th July, and from that period, it is added, 
the two powers just mentioned detemiineU on compelKog Spain by 
force of arms to alter her comtitution* 
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* He iln|Mlbe wMch w«8 oomtittniotted t« ito democratic principle 
of the cofMiticiitioD by the i:efitltof the erenti o€the 7th of Jul^ gnve 
both to, ft third party* who called themselves Comnnmeroi. 



leaders of this party, Palarea, BaUasteros, Romero Alpuente* Mo* 
rales, and others, who participated by their personal exertions in the 
Tictory which was obtained over the royal guards, conceived that they 
deserved equally well of their country for having preserved the con- 
stitution, as the Freemasons did for having restored it. They sooir 
pthered arotmd them a very numerous party* which assumed to* 
Itself an exclusive interest in the third article of the Constitution,' 
that is to say, in the sovereignty of the people. Some time after the 
FVeemasotts came into office with San Miguel, the diflerences be- 
tween them and the ' Communeros grew every day more prominent. 
The fatter outstripped the former in numbers, and drew up a regular 
constitution, which was calculate to organise a popular confederation 
Ihroughont the Peninsula, pp. ol--5. 

Mr. Quia followed the government to Seville, and henoade. 
^me inquiries, he says, into the feeling of the Sievilliana with 
f^rd to the 'Constitution : the anawers which he received 
from peraona resident there was to this effect. 

< Thal.when the Constitution was first prodainied, a number of 
odi proprietova, and of steady oonmiercial men, embarked ardently 
ift.Ae^aae, under the. hope that liberal institutions ; would tetnd 
mmAj'to the amelioralion of their di&rent interests. Within the 
fist yeer,. however, the.freouent chaii^es of ministry produced oonre-* 
spending, fdterations in all toe offices within the reach of their power ; 
and the disidaeemenfts an4 successions directed by the actual ministry 
soon after thev came into office, were particularly peremptory and 
eKtensive. The new empinyct^ it was said, consisted mostly of that 
half-educated gcntry> who, afler leaving school, had spent the greatest 
part of their Uves in the coifee-houses, and bilKard and gambling-' 
fooma t And when they found themselves invested with authorl^, 
they exercised it in a rude and sometimes oppressive manner, as- 
aamin^ to themselves the character of exclusive and ultra zealoos 
Consututionalists. The early and rational friends of the Constitution 
fiequenUy experienced causes of disgui4 in the conduct of these new 
men; and they found, according. to their views and feelin£s,'fiflj 
pet^ ^Z™^' where only the influence of one was formerlv distanUy 
ndt Thc^> in consequence, retired from the scene of public affiiirs 
altogether, and yielded it to the Exaltados— so the new men were 
hercb sia elsewheriB, s^led. The reuilt of these proceed&ijn npon the 
general spirit of Seville was to render it exceedingly mduferent to- 
wards tiie Constitution* 

' One nii|^t suspect that this view of the matter had come from 
ialer^ssteily.and therefore questionable sources ; but, though I made 
many^ inquiries, I could hear no representation difiering essentially 
from what is above stated. The frequent and ineffiBCtualapplicationa 
which the autiiorities were making every day for money, legafly due 
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liMirfldie a«niftMWHii» >«nd0d«Mhtr.to <iotiOlHKMetllili «MmMi« 

pp. SM^ frSi 

Y«i Moid ibis umy^xsal wafjl^r, it fieeipi ibW some ppaxLs 
of •QthviWfWi ^v^ J>eea kixidlod^ mi4 ]d»|^t bpth wu^ia ajdi4 
pMlryrbatw Imw wliOed on iliie «ide of t}i« {MiUiat (G»»ii«g« 
< BwvtfUl/ gays Mr. Quill, ^ ta HMfi^ penlMM ofilhMr.wiDifllkt 
' «).lnie'HMi^be, €h«M ^re ndM iMiperivri nor plMlm|Mi tevsl ia 
' f6\tLi ^f fiAdody^ to BOise <X tht new p«lliotio ooMpooitioai. 

tbam Oil ipwoi:<«Vt|r* I ^nn dotmi^ a ful) tv^ar 41m 4fyiio Ik? 
4lbrQ«M« tfflDayiglo ^9 JiiwmHi miiiKwa jMesiibaaiRg a war poag. 
Oneoftheiiiaiingt!heair» aod plaj^«4 Hat too Mii)e4jiiia<oo<aaKiW4 
while his companion song alio ana performea the accompaniment 
dO'^goitar. Both were lllfaid, aod oeiiber aaag M* f hit^ with 
laaoh ifciiL and iratk iw aiMpatiai^ haiw dnii^ 



iMtoh ifeiil^ and i^k iw aoKpat^^ haiw dniiiob ^^ 
the/ewdsofiheaete Xhe air tod oceawiwl batite <tf g r ab da ^i 
which animated their e«httof» /coi>B t e n e fi o ff ^wUh a f mh ^ lasfMiiM 
tioD. In the intervals oetween the verMi* the leader recit^ pas* 
sl^JMMapiOieiAiltMOdyi AeOMeet of <#iMi %*««o ifiMfe die 
mM i A M to ^mb ^^emeHMMnoe of ttcoe ^xnAok whM f^ioaia 4a- 
movudi Oil tile PMiOsidai doi%ig thelM 9ww, ao flMhM^thoai iMi Ibo 
cNNMit^of liHf coirteMf ttfidao Ma IhOMi hiiid onihelr aowrdi lonrtlio oai* 
tenditti&tfofi ^ Ihe ap^Notfiibg kwadoM* Oao ^^uld 4io saiatiiai 
atllieat€Oiiflbaw(ih4irMdhfbMitwo barib wei«liMeMiJio. tohh 
^iMiiod fte^pieadjr la iha 4»f es of dMoe who nMra omiHM Miiti* 

. Our AujthjQT*3 notices of Spaqish Jpaintijpe; and tttiiaic w^ ,^f( 
iiU{^t be ei^pectpd^ meagre loind v^gi^* ^B^ is japf at JbcwQ^Uji 
tba aul\)0Ct9 aor W ba.twe to coUect the i^q)ii«ij(e AiiffQcmtaiaOc 
I^ shoiidd 0(4 have nraQtwad .uppa ttb^a Uii^mrr-mfmrny '» 
Ym tMe-frage. 

Art. VQ. Memfrt 0/ Me Ba/cm ife fTeA. lidatfv.e «o hfo wktm 
Misdoh ifi 1910 for libcnrafting Perdinand TIL Kitit of lSba||L li^ 
CAptiVitT iJt Va^httty. WHttetl [ly f^imseH; T« i^hlc^ mkddM, 
M«fiidii« df the Qeeefi of Btrut^^ Wtitteh bjr Ifcnfdr. HM. 
jgp. S40. "Prfce ,t09t<dd. LoQdon. iM9. 

THE Sieur de KoUi appears to have beoK oas <of itke liMia 
tlo^al, traity, btaTO^ and wluoiay 4gln«o 4iilit weao ^Vbr 
80l«oied %^04iri#e ^o^OMiMDt'6»r aoooftt aiid^^lieaiettfailaK.- 
We Ihid it iNerfd io pi^i^de otB«0H>^i|f, fl^at life tO^i'^pMIV WM^. 
le^hr tijaced a^V ddtifideiKie to ttie dist5i^6E( ^ kdfi>ft;fi^ 

of (m it^vidiud to m/tk^m ke etitrtusted th^ t&6k bf dam^ and 
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baffling the police at BonaipOTte, afid adiievittg fte libe rftUori 
of the Toyal prisoner. And yet« the fiaron teUs tn, that b^ 
had been selected for thti execution at this great tnier f tit^, itt 
prelerence to ' a colonel of indispntable merit/ we bio# zlot 
m ivhat service* ' whose disinterestedness was not sirfBcie^tly 

• relied upon/ * The deKrerer of t^erdinaod tras etpeoted tc^ 

* be a person guided neither by interest nor ambifion.' Tiros 
far the preference was justified : the Baron seems to hatre been 
as pure and devoted a loyalist as ever risked his neck it fte 
tmaf^ of Legithiiaey. Hating aH difiorent periods bB%% ein- 
^k^ hi «ecnet missions hi Ftane^, ltatv» atrf Betmaxnf, IMT 
nadtnoreover given, he says, suffll:^ient pledges of Ms AociHty 
and devotion to the cause of the Bourfbons and Of royalty, 
to prevtot the English minisiers from being afraid to entrust 
him ^iih the plan they had conceived to liberate Ferdinand. 
We should have liked exceedingly to know the nature and 
issue of some of ihese secret missions ; but the Baron ob- 
serves a tantalizing silence respecting the whole of hia previooiA 
history up to this period of Nov. 1809. ft was an ojtiinotts 
time-; the English expedition was off Walcheren; and the 
same* wisdom which presided ovei* that most disai^trous of 
enten>rises, sterns to have guided the Cabinet Ih ti)^ 
exefefition of this notslble scheme for liberating Fer£nand. 
It & stated, that the late Duke of Kent requested pemni-: 
sion fi-oin the King to . become the principal in this plan^ 
butthat his Majesty could not consent to it. If this be correct, 
it affords a fine instrlnce.df chivalrous spirit and magnanimity 
in that distinguished and lamented individual ; but one feels no 
surprise that the monarch's paternal feeling and good sense 
should have concurred in dictating his deci&d refusal, or that 
his ministers shoiild have been equally unwilling to iticur the 
responsibility of accepting so rash, though spirited a proposal. 
His majesty, however, appears to have tScen no slight interest 
in the project ; and the fearon was entrusted with a letter from 
Kmg George in. to Ferdinand Vlf . in Latin, and in Fr^ndh, 
a copy of which is,given in th^ present volume. The success 
of tfie measure seems, indeed, to have been very confldentlv 
anticipated. A sqnadron was appointed to act in concert With 
the BaroB ; Admiral Sit George Cockburn '* wqis to have pUMe 

* his descent oh the coadt at the moment of his catholic uvi* 
' jeAty'd arrived, and <h^ king of ^aln would thed have beM 

* at liberty:* 

And hc( is ^bW at 19)er^, this same Ferdinand, ^t^h 
neitb^Barcia de KoUi nor uie BngUsh ministry has fte merit 
of Itf^ijg liiin Idose <his time on bib suUects ! B^t at ttbei 
periM'rS^^dl td, \tA& v^ry doubtful whetfier the royal p^ttS- 
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-wodid have accepted of the proflRsred services 
fiends, and have co-op«;yatiea in'tIie>.plMiIfor^ 
This the English, ministsem «atia to iutve 
d» without, so far kssippeaiB, tUtt^^iBg.it 
Bcertain the inoliiiatians of .die exHataotfaAi ; 
d it to the Baron de Kotli's ehiqDeiioe,.to oncer- 
B, his scruples, and his indoleft^e. Thfff had, 
id their Foresight so far as io provide, if -liot 
st, for his reception. ^ .. 

: * Every thing which was regarded as conducive to th4 co^ift^ llid 
conyepience of the kinff, was put on board ; the a<lmiral sent hiiio#n 
plate» his Kest winesi chests filled with linen and. clothes, an exoeDenI 
selection of books^ astronomical instrumenu .and valushle .^kM|M» 
consecrated plate and ornaments for Divine sermcet ^ catholic prip|( to 
officiate ; in a word, every thing which 11 wss thought, would nffase 
the princes whom it expected to carry back to 8pam.^ ■ -^ \ 

All this was doubtless very considerate ; yet, the issue lOf^ifea 
these detaiU appear somewhat ridiculous. The Bi^o^->^e 
Kolli had picked up a young man at Antwerp^ whom, <|fij^e 
stren^h of his open and expressive features, he had admji^ted 
to his confidence in the capacity of his secretary,, |n,.^i3 
indiscreet and unknown youth, strange to say» our jaaijifstfin 
seem to have reposed a measure of -confidence whichr.tbjqre 
appears nothing in the circumstances of his introdiictifa . to 
warrant. The Baron ei^culpates hiis secretary from Imyipg 
betrayed the cause of Ferdinand ; but, whether he had . p\«\^ed 
the traitor or QOt, to the. full extent of deliberate perfiay^^ 4 is 
plain that he had blabbed. ' Albert,' says the Writer, ^'Jl^d 
* committed more than one fault, and the police funusKeq,i|ie 
' with ocular demonstration of it.* From what ot^ei^ p^r^^» 
indeed, could the French police have obtained informati<m^(Ui/o 
De KoUi's secret interviews with lord Welleslejr at Sir Q^c^ge 
Coekbum's ? On his examination before the minister of j^lji^e, 
M. Desmarest informed the Baron, doubtless to his s^iptcse 
and eTmgrin, of the arrest of several persons with .wnoifl^ j^e 
had been |)0litically connected. He a^ds : ' He gavj^ a^|f^t 
' accurate account x>f my transactions in London, .f^f^Qjf ^^r- 

treachery, in the first instance, to a M. de Ferriet, wnomlie 



' ''rival in Quiberon, and of my slightest movement^^|,^rTr||nc< 
' up to the moment of my arrest.* Thp Bard^ Wb]^(J^ 
treachery, in the first instance, to a M. de Fernet, wnom ni 
fell in witH off the coasi of Qaiberon, an<| 'whdnl'k»^%d^ he 
siiapected from the fir^t, he does ho£ knb#%fiy;^ Idi %§Ag 
wFrenohman, bowovi^r,. aji[i4 pretending to be|\[uif6rtu^t^^ 
bated fak suspiciopa* ^^1 sp pa contented hiiUEtelf '{yiQi'tMAkfl^ 
hitt half a oenfidanl tod; Mf %u en^my. 'jltf^.'f -^ajf^^^^® 

^Jttrve beea detailed on boaiid au Cngtis)iT^f^M^^ 
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^ and tiieii to b&v« been put on ehore at a different pcxnt. 
Bnt this was not done y and though the Baron was told tliat 
ttw police were on the look-out for two strangers who were 
tepMal to land, and Sir Oeorge Cookbum thought it might 
htA ntorepmdetft to dioose anoiber point 6f the coasts our 
Imo inflexibly persisted in adhering to his first orders. On 
his arrival at .Paris, he oontrived to majce another n^orthy 
acquaintance in the Siear R'^chard, ' whom/ he says very 
Imklgfi I ' waa weak enough i,o believe a man of nonour, 
^ Jiac«Me his previous eouduct had been honourable/ That 
im to'My, be Irad sehred^ or said be had» under the Prifaoe de 
Mttiodt. To this mtiv, whom ther^ vA some reason to suspect 
fd Iflktr^ beto tflspy at the poKc^j h« disclosed so much 6f his 
|>roject as led to the Mpff:>6sittrm that it involved nit attedtpt oti 
t^ life of Bonaparte. At length, the day before the Bcion 
' itttehded ta.set out for Valen^^y* when« all confidence and 
'Spcntity, he had just given tbe faithful Richard 2700 francs to 
m^fie sbtfie paflrchai(e& lit Piar)^» a knocking was heard at die 
^ 4^1 ti^ i»n its h^in^ 6pe.ned^ iUien armed emts^ri^s of tU^ 
' 'phUcle entered/ and toot thefn both into cJustody. De KofH, dri 
''m^ingj asked who he was. immediately confessed the nature 6^ 
'^Imouseion^ af^uperfiuoixs disclosure, as it afterwards ap][)eared, 
'aM^' under tbe cireumstanceSf a very indiscreet one. It is 
' ttiv'i^ perceive that tbe Baron was proud <yf bis comm(ssioni 
iwlfaht wiU^ had some sbaffem induQii^ biok to repeat bia 
tnmt^ sbfid. Tlife trusty Secretary contrived to be out of th« 
ww,-raftmhed, thefe cart W little dknibt, of tine intended iniiu 
Ibrfte 'dd^S hot appear ta have been mofested. D6 KoMi id 
• hfifWsf ekamffiitloti Wdd ted, Ke.diaftfrietfy admits, without peir-.- 
, drfyftig i<,^ to tiilsWef <^uesti6nd he had pterio\isiy determined 
to evade completely. The method of intefrbgafiori, he cOfti- 
plaiils; jnmbled all his ideas. Once, however, he sufficienCIy' 
t^0indl Mk self^^ttMssiMi to ghre a dinedtly iafae answer, 
ivrwidtttter; it «^iA«toii«, tfot worth tbe poo? stratagen of 
tffle.' Ir^na si^^^^ttt>f proposed to bim by Fooefa^y still 
tD)Uftto)^te bis miMioA td Fewlinand, under ttre sanction of 
1^' VlHfnih polie^v that they nrigbl know wbelher the King 
ha^ Any wis& to make hts escape. 

. i 1 .sbpttid h|ive so opportunity of seeing the prince, and bearihg 
ftfiri Ut gwn, mouth sn admission or a otsavowal, of the fnteresc 
vhfeh'lh^ Kjilg of England expi'essed id htm in Ms* letter ; and if, 
& jj^ of the reasons vrfiidh led them lo imagine one father thafn 
yii^Mktr^ \Skt nriiice eonsen't^ to seisee rhe opportunil5[ of eseapiilg, 
ia uist case only slight impediments wculd be thrown in ihe way of 
MsilMh^ imd tUt tfiWa wotiA^ 

o 
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^ Memoinaf Baron iiKolh, 

'This ini^idious proposal the Baron rejects with hich«miiided 
indignation ; upon wnich he is taken back to the JDonjon <^f 
Vinceones, and the Sieur Richard consents to go as his counter- 
feit. The sequel may be given in the words of Bonaparte, a^ 
reported by Mr. O'Meara. The subject of Baron Jkolli and 
Ferdinand being one day introduced, 

* Kolli,' said he, * was discovered by the police, by hb always 
drinking a bottle of the best wine, which so ill corresponded with his 
dress and apparent poverty, that it excited a suspicion among some 
of the spies, and he was arrested, searched, and his papers taken 
from him. A police agent was then dressed up, iasitnicted U^ m^ 
present Kolli. and, sent with the papers taken from him to Ferdinand, 
who, however, would, tift-^ttempt to efled his escape^ although be 
bad BO suspicion of the decw ^ ia p B<i-*ipon him.' 

The reception which the pseudo-Baron met with is thus 
described by M. de Berthemy, the governor of Valen^ay. ' 

. * Richard having been introduced into the castle* (Jaced himself 
in a gallery which led to the royal apartments. Deceived by a guilty 
conscience, Richard saw the Infant Don Antonio coining out: hc^ 
imagined that prince was the king, and shewed him some trifles. 
His rojral highness examined them, and put some questions to ht(h, 
about turnery work, listened with indulgence to hb unconnected 

Sossip, and perceiving an extraordinary confbsion in the man, en- 
eavoured to read through hb dull countenance. His royal highness 
was about to retire, when the pretended merchant declared himadf 
an envoy flrom the British government to effect hb majesty's escape, 
and that he had letters of king George to deliver tb hb muesty • •••••• 

His royal highness cast a significant look at Kim, withdrew without 
paying the least attention to what he said, and immediately informed 
the king of the circumstance. Hb majesty sent hb usher shortly 
after to complain of thb audacity, and requested me to dismiss the 
wretch.* 

.Be Kolli was for four yeare tmprisoiied on tecref at Vin- 
cennes ;-he4iiraf then transferred to Saumur, and the ominonS' 
order had be^n received for his being sent, under proper 
escort, with seven other state prisoners, to Fontainebleau, when 
the entry of the Allies into Paris occasioned bis libmtioii^ 
^ The narrative of his imprisonment, his escape and re»oapture«, 
and his subsequent adventures, is highly interestine, and 
forma tfae best apology for the publication. Its disclosnres 
certainly reflect no credit on the wisdom 6f his employers ; but 
tbev plaice in a stilt stronger light, the unprincipled character 
of bia persecutors, their meanness, shameless dishonesty, and 
sanGTukiary inclination. 

We have no room lefk to notice the Memoira of the Que^ 
of £truria. They were addpea^ed by the royal Authoress, to 
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the Allied Powers, in 1814^ in vindication of her own. xifhts 
and those of her son, to the dutchy of Parma, Placentia, and 
Gaestalla. They are brief and not uninteresting, though by 
no means deeply tragical. A characteristic sentence occurs \u 
the early part of the narrative. 

— * For some time we were obliged to have recourse to the nobiKty, 
who supplied us with chandelfers, plate» and other articles equallv in- 
dispeosible. This was the first time that the daughter of the king 
of Spain, accustomed to be served in gold and silver, saw herself ob- - 
Kged to eat o£P porcelain.' p. S09. 



Art. Vni. Poetical Sketches t the Profession; the Broken Heart, Ae. 
with Stanzas for Music, and olher-Poems. By Alaric A. Walts. 
f.cap 8vo. pp. 14t8. Price ^. London. 1823. 

4 CURIOUS circumstance is connected with one of the poems 
in this elegant little volume. On its Qrst appearance, it 
was transcribedinto several of our daily, weekly, and monthly 
jonmals, as the undoubted production of Lord Byron, although 
the Author had, it seems, inserted it in the Edinburgh Maga** 
zine with his name. The poem is as follows. 

• TO OCTAVIA. 

th hath past, 
rdless by, — 

frief— -sine 
lue eye, 
>rth for thee ; 

relsy! 

•ed now, — \ 

Ion, thwarted, — 
ul my brow 
3 last we parted : 
' ^ Yet, 'floud that murklness of lot, 
T. Youdg Peri, tboa art unforgot ! 

« There are who love to trace the smite 
'^ That dinlpks upon childhood's cheek, 

i\ ' '. ^ \ Aii4hear froaa lips devoid of guile, 

.The dictates of the bosom break ^-* 
Ahi who of such couU look on thee 
Wiihbut i| mifki to rival roe I . 
^ )^9^ ;-^s must be a stubhori^ heart* 
, And straiige to every softer feeling, 
WW from thy glance could bear ^o part 
Cola, and unmoved— without revealing 
, Some portion pf the fond regre.t 
Which dimmed my ejre when last we met! ' 

Q2 ^ . 






' * 1 
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M Wattt% PoeHeOl SkikHk: 

* £wefi bud fi€ Bc^tity K-'MM Ute tW^ 

Perilr^ftDa piuo— imd every ill 
Thai cw the hrewt of man mvi|d^^-^ ' 

No tender thought of ikme and thee 

Hath faded from my memory; 

6m I hav? dwelt oo eaoh d^ar fo9m 
Till woe* awbiJ^, giiye pUce ta gla4iMM» 

And ^at fepnembrance seemed to ^noa, 
AlmcvK t^ pe^ce^ my boaoni'a Btdn^m }— 

And now again I brealbe a lay 

To hail thee on thy natal day ! 

* O! mieht the fondest prayers preTail 
For bMssixiifii on thy niture yean. 1 

Or innocence, Kke thine, avail 

To save thee firom a£9iolioii^ teara K 

Each mpmei^t of thy life should bring 

Some new delight upon its whig ; 

And the wild sparkle of thine eye— - 
Thy guilelessness of soul revealhig— 

Beam ever thus, as beautepusly, 
Undimmed— «ave by those gems of leeliBg-^ 

Those soft, lii^^rioq^ dcopa. which flovj . . . 

In pity, for anpthf r*$ woe. 

« But vain th^ thpyghi I—Jt m9j not he 1— 
Could prayers avert Qiiefor^une'a blights. 

Or hearts from sinful pa^lpn fre^. 

^ Here bope for up^llpyed (flighty 
^ ' Then, those who guaf d thine opepipg b,looqaL 

' ' Had never knpwn pi^e hour of glopiai, 

No — ^if the chastepin^ stroke of tfate 
.' ^ > On guilty heads alon^ descended, ' 

Sure tney would np'er have felt, its weight. 
In whose pure ^osoms, iweetly, b)ep|a^ 

Life's dearest socia} virtues move, 

In one bright eibdleists chain of love] 

« Then 

Arc 
And m 

Thai 
Sweet 
The ill 
And w 

And thee. 

If, in t, 

The B, 

Be thine inai exquisite reiiei 
Which bloaaoms ^mid the jq;>rfngs6f grief ! 
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WMteVi^ Fm(M iltoMa^ M 

- And lita AeiniiqNiiiilaiBoib 

WlMkimilM Ike ikommf doodb air^v 
May Hopa GtAcF% Ins kere bda«~ 

Aumt, Attd iMtk^tkar #tt tkj wiy» 
TOl full #f jwM f ..i tky CTWtt ftti^ .... 
THoq teek'it tbe mansions of t)>e blenJ«r* 
Young Sitter of a mortal Niwk, 

Farewdl I — Perchance a lontf farewell f 
Though woes unnumbered yet oe mine, 

Woes, Hope may vainly strive to ^ueRy— 
Pll half unteach my soul to phie. 
So there be bKss for thee and rmw^ V pp* 25—89. 

We think that there are poeia» of Lard ^yrou^ which the 
Author of these stanza^ may justly be deeined, capable of 
having composed ; but it dpes not strike us th^t tnese are 
quite such as his Lordship would have writteo. Mr. Watts 
more frequently remind3 his readers of Moore or 9any Corn- 
wall. There is however more of heart* tfH)qgh less of brilliancy 
in his lyrical pQexns* than 19 those of tbe former % friiile he dis- 
plays more purity of %9fiU. a^d of senti9)flnt» if leai^ originality 
than the latter. He is evideotlv a waim admirer of our living 
bards, and has perhaps foniied his tast^ too muoh upon these 
impeifect mod^. We would recdiMsend him to dip nearer the 
fountain-head. The ^tansas on the death of a aephew* might 
have been written, and might have a^umed tbe present form, 
although Leigh Hui4 h^ My%J^ addressed bis exquisite stanzas 
to his child ; yet, the general reaemblaaee is ahm>st too strong 
to be accidental. The Wrilei, however, ataaiis quite clear of 
plagiarism, and the poena is of so interesting^ a character, that 
we are sure we cannot say any thing in favour of Mr. Watts's 
vokune, that shall mor^ powerfully recommend it to our readers, 
than the insertion of these stanzas. • 

• TO THE MRMORT OF WILLIAM POWRIl WATTS, 
( AAXU thee;^ TaAi^H.) 

* A cloud ia 00 ngr heart and bro«>«^ 

The team aie^iu my cms»«^ 
And wishes fbod^ all idle now. 

Are sl^ad iato- sighs >•« 
As musing on thine ear^ doom^ 
Thoabud of beaulg^ sMUhed to. Uorait 

So soon, 'neath milder skies I 
I turn — thy painful struggle past — 
Prom what tnou art^ to what thou xoaH I 

• I think of all thy ' winning ways»' 

Thy frank but bpistemiis glee ^^ 
Thy.aroh sweet. siiiiles««^thy coydelayHi »■ 
Thy stem » ^^ and fnse;-*^ 
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M Watto> ^Paeljco/ ShaduK 

Thy nerUing glahM, imd hasty nin, 
Thv gla4a«M« whmi the taih iMt^ddw^ -. * 

And gmaed thy nethor's ksee ^— • 
Thy gajs good-hnnioored, cUldMi «iMy 
And all Ihy ihouittid arts to pleiiel 

* Where are they now ? — And where, oh wl^e» 
The eager fond carets ? ^ 

The blooming cheek, so fresh and fairi 

The lipst flul sought to press >— 
The open browt and laugning eve,— * 
llie heart* that leaped so joyously ? 

(Ah 1 had we loved them less!) ./ 

Yet there are thoughts can bring r^ef 
And sweeten even this cup of grief. 

• What hast thou 'scaped ?— A thorny scene, '^ 

A wUdemettofwoe; ■ ' '\ 

Where many a bbst of anguish keen 

Had tangbt thy tears to flow ? 
Perchance some wild and withering grief, ' 
Had sered thy summer's earliest lealT 

In these dark bowers below i ... 

Or, sickening chills of hope deferred, 
To strife thy gentlest thoughu had stirred ! / 

« What hast thou 'scaped?— Life's wekeriag sea, ^ '' 

Before the ftorm arose; --^ 

Whiiit yet its glidit^ ^wavev were fr«e I 
\- a . ■« From aoght^liei marred tepeae ! * 

. .&rfeA0aithedMni«sndthfeeiofpai%*^ -< 

Ere sin or sorrow breathed a siain t - jr # 

' Upon thine opening rose ; ^/ 
And who couki calmly think of this, 

. . Nor envy thee thy doom of bliss} ' ^ 

" . " '< louDedfromhoipe'sbdqvedbowerf,., , ^ ^^ ^^ ... f 
* To deck thy last lon|^ sleep ; 



tlie^bright^'iitfed, most fragraUl Jlowers \. 



That surame^s^dewsr ma^ steep 

< The rose4>iid, emblem meet,' was t!here, ^ i:n< 

) '. The vielec blue* and jasmine Mr^' • ' .^^' 

/ 1. :. Thal^ drooping, seemed to veip^UA '^ ^ 

.:. : And, eow« J add this lowlier spell It*- \ .. 'j^^ 
.. . .$w««7A.{raviMIJ^A98|MSi«HWTj.-FAltJBiitniA! ' 



^ 



We mttBttmtke room for tb^ folJowing'beautifal* sonnet '- '"^^''' 

• . 'TTiE tOLsnc born;, , .. '. * .; ; .' ; /';; 

~ * jNever did nMisic sinkiiito^y seal * t . l : . i 

So < silver sweet,' as when thy first w^ wail : . . •,.. i 
Dn my ^rapt.ear in doubtful murmurs stole, 
Thou child of Ipve and promise !— ^What a tale 
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Ofbopet and fe*fft» of|^adii6i0 and of gbom,: 
Hung OD that tleiider ttameht of aoand I 
Life's guileless pleasures, and its griefs profound 
' Seemed roinglii^ io thy horoscope of doom. - ' 
Thy hark is lauQchedi and lifted is. thy sail 
Upon the lirelterinff billows of the world. 
But oh ! may win£ far gentler than have huded 
My struggling vessel on, for thee prevail t 
Or, if thy voyage must be rought mayst thou 
Soon scape tne storm and be-^ blert as I am now f p. 9T« 

A limited edition of these poems was first printed for private 
circulation ; and it ^aa the fevtmnble notice which they at- 
tracted, that encoomged'tbe Author to' gire them to the public. 
We are glad to. perceive that- a third edition is already an- 
nounced, so that me public seem to have been, in this instance, 
before-hand with ns. But we could not pass over a volume of 
such modest pretensions, displaying at the same time so much 
genuine poetical feeling, sensibility, and refinement. 

Art. IX. Tme^s THncope for 1824; or a complete Guide to the Al- 
manack : conuining an Explanation of Saints' Days and Holi- 
days; with IJlosiaratipns of British Histoi^ and Antiquities, ftc 
Astronomical Occurrences in every Month, and the Naturalist's 
Diary. To which are pfefixed Outilnes of Historical and Physi- 

. cal Geography ; and aa iotrodactory Poem on Flowers. By Ber- 
nard Barton. ISmo. pp. 880. Price 9a. London. 1824. 

IJi^E have more than once noticed the former volumes of this 
* very agreeable miscellany, and we must do the ingenious 
Editor the justice to report, that his ekventh vc^ume is by no 
means inferior in point of merit or variety to its predecessors. 
The work is, indeea, kept up with great ^piijt, and no pains have 
been spared to render it as useful as it is entertaining. Among the 
noveltoes in the present volume ar^. the Outlines of Geography 
contributed by Dr^.My^c^ of Blackheaih, to whom^ it appears^ 
that the public are also indebted for the astronomkfal portion 
of the work ; the introductory poem by Bernavd Barton ; the . 
* Methods of Treatment' recommended by the Royal Humane ^ 
Society — these have been attached, bA the Sooiety^s expense, to ' 
tho principal Annual pocket-books, and ought to be in every 
one's possession ; a portrait of Captain Parry, and two woodt 
cot representations of l^squimaux costume ; and the usual 
poetical gleaning from contemporary arid' anonymouil il^riters. 
It indicates a striking improvement ifi pi^Ttti taste, that many 
of the most elegant of these poetical pieces^ /are gatber€i<d frook 
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the periodical woikB of tbc day* Th4 fMomihg beaiytifiil 
stanzas appeared iii the Litefary Ckiaeite. 

< TO A BUTtERFLY RESTING OK A SKULL. 

< CreBt«r» df air ttid ligiiU 
Emblem of Ihat whSab inqnMit Me er die I 

WiUi thou WH ipeed tl^ fi|lit 
To chsie the loath wiad tfamigbUie fooay iky t 

What lures thee thiM to sl^ 

With SUeooe and Dec^, 
Fix'd 00 the wreck of dull Alortality { 

' The thoughts once Aamber'd there 
HavejathSr'd up their tressurss, aad mm fone I . 

Will the dost tell us where. 
They thst hsTS burst the prison-house are flown i 

Rise* niirsliDg of the bay, ^ ., 

If thou wouldst trace their way ! 
* £arth has no voice to make the secret known. 

* Who seeks the vanished bird 
By the forsaken nest and broken shell I 

Far thence he sii]|n unheard^ 
Tet freeaod Joyous midst the woods to dwell I 

Thou, ot the sunshine born. 

Take the bright wings of morn ! 
Tb^ hope calls heavenward from yon ruined celL' 

- TTiere arc sotne ^rjr pleasing lines on the death of BIo<mi- 
field by Benritrd Barton; but they are too long- to transi^be. 
Some of the poems are not attributed to their proper autbora* 
The Sonnet, to December^ taken from the literary^ Gaaette, ia 
b^ .Heary Kirke White^ The stanzas at p. 182. begtBaiiig, 
< I seer a deir«drop» cool and dear,* 

is by one of the v^ell know.n Authors of Hymns for Infant 
Minds, and appeared in the Associate Minstrels, tlie follow- 
ing eWant and touching lines occur under the notice of tne 
lAte MaccV<^ness„ of Worcester s death. * The time/ it ia * 
stated, ' was so short between her illness aiid \iex death, that 
' the artificial flowers were suffered to remain in bet hafr/ . 

< Those rases gikteringo'ei: her ipoflid brow. 
Why shine th&^ full of life and freshaeas now^ 
When she,, their lovely wearee, sinks in. death* 
And every sigh but seems her parting breath ! 
Alas, false wreaths ! had you light tendril^ been. 
Such as in summer s brightening bowers are seen» 
Mournful would droop each trivial leaf and Sower, 
^ And die with her they graced in life's gay boor; ^ 

Nor, h'ke these fair companions of her doom. 
As radiant grace her revels and her tomb/ ' R. R« 
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ljuimMlMcMua» of tfattl ^CiNihlgr. '«)r^EdW|hi NMr» F. && o 

'* ^pHE East country' was tboiigbt by Qvoa^ Wineiy to affopd 
-"; a sufficiency onlocal word^to form a dimioa of the Pro- 
TiDcial Glossary. Where^ the ^eadifig wof49 hi -this collec- 
tion ef SmJU^mm exceeid two thousand five hundred^f The . 
learned Compiler^ already well known to the public as the Au- 
thor of a treatise on Hindu Ii^fanUcide> on his ret^uiin, after 
twenty years absence, to his native country, was much struck 
with the recurrenoe 'Oflot^ fitfgoltea provincialieais, which 
produced, as tkey feH em bis «ar/' a sensaAioo simihir "to the 
' welcone sight of an old ftieAd/ Mr. Wilbrakan^B Cheshire 
£Messary first m^geitei the idea of pttblishinffti' Collection of 
the lingual peenllarities of Btti^t Aiijgtla. As n^ proceede4 i^ 
the compilation, he was 'aurprisetrtb find the nuitiber pfwpcds 
common to Scotland ahd ouffolk, — * more pfobabry ttan ai:^ 
' common to Suffolk and Essex.' These, he imagines, may bp 
tefefred to a common Saxon origin. 

We confess ^at we do not attach much inkportwce to auch 
collections in ^ pbHologicfil point of view 4 fbr cftymojogy re^ 
ceives but litde illustration from' by far the larger portion of 
these provincial vulgfLrisms ; yet, tRey are dfteti curiotrs and 
highly amusing. To a Suffolk man, the volume will afford a 
Aiod 'tif Entertainment : others wiU almost find it] hard to- W 
ltev«4biU^«ilcfa a language passed fbr English in the nin^te^nt^.. t 
caslnfVi'' Awiwhy should Suffolcisms oe less interesting qf • 
ntbdfiMei <fT less entitled to be perpetuated, than Uia hngq < 1 
which 2ivc8 so iduch effect to the low dialogue in the Scotch . 
novels? We cannot l^Mt wish^ however, that Mr. Moor had 
not admitted so many mere vulgarisms in pronunciation, as 
th»Htffi iB-th'e* buHc, >frithout fefahancing the value of the vd: < 
lumff-rl Sufah eleg^Eitlt variati6ns ad ^ollop for gallop, vti^ (ormA^iK 
itft%t^l,'sfliferf6i* cellar, dndeniable, fieeif for nest, Jiu^ for i 
fiif^^d^ll^pu^and others, come iirider the general 'deserip*' ^ 
ti<JflW:fl^c\iliati(y of prdnunciation v^ith regard to tho'cHppeA i' 
or lengtflfeied ^wels'; otit' they do not amountto a covtuptioii' * 
Of the words, nor have ai^y claim to jbfi recqr^^^^ias lingual 
localisms. Yisry few, if any pif .th§^e« are co^fi.^d tp Suffolk. 
Of iAeir pfoviitealisms we have some exquisite spiepiii^ens in 

' Farrnee^,. j^o^CiUBCe^ H)^e l^aris^^^ Fsirid^fein Nor- 

Jiogo. I Wi|»g|i af ar^M^re was &udi a saiol^ or of the ongip o^ 
(heoiA I urfuiclrQ^'aauHitoi^^^ rake trYUeoeva, we i^ame to a 
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09 . Moor^( ift^oft Wordi. 

IDWD bttmiifiilly t iliiated opposite Vevay^ caHed 8t GfogovlplH and 
pronoufioed' liko our Jingq^ mih the inidal sdftenad^ 

< Jobanosr]. A thick-bead^ fellow. Nml i» a nine of iho bead 
witH OS. Uoder Jpbbtnifiuk^ Narea ^Kf^pa it-^* tbick hiMdi Upck- 
head ; from Jobbe, dull in Flemish, and cnol, a bead, SajpBi ; ^o$(t^ «i 
an appellative of reproach/' 

' Now miller, miller, dustipoul,^ 
1*11 dapper-claw thy jobbernotd! 

^"^ ^^ Old Play T 

' * Gomshun. Cleverness, talent— used quaintly. '*He has some 
gunuhun in him,'' is as much as to say, he is no fooi. This word 
seems to be in use in other parts. Gumption occurs in the Bridal of 
Triermain, Canto I., and in other recent Scottish works. *' At 
muckle gumpshion as Tammy," . I lately read in a Scotch magazine. 

* Gumshusor Rumgumshus.' Quarrelsome, ofepsive, obstinate. 
** Come — don't you be rumgumshus."-—** A fiired kienda nimgiiin* 
shus" — this would ' t/ ^ ., 

* Peterman.' T ip j P^li^P* 
do still call, the D vc fref i^nt, 
our eastern coasts concpraedt 
Bawdsey-ferry, an ailed Vf^&t 
boats. From Nan .^ 

* ** Moreover th< f fislierfifea 
belonging to the 1 and'Tniw* 
lermen." s Londiaop. 

* Goochy. India Rubber.' 

' Can th(*re be any connexion between this laat word and the 
name of the worthy member for Suffolk?— These must su^ce 
ias specimens; we have taken them at random, and have ()^en 
obliged to pa^ss over some highly entertaining articles <>i;| ^19- 
count of their length. Some unexpected illustratipns occu|X>f 
the obsolete terms which have puzzled commet)taton», Q(||i>r- 
rins in our old poets. But old Tusser is the poet for SuffoIci«ms» 
and the copious citations from his *' Five Hundred Poifte/' 
contribute not a little to the interest of the work. We are 
rather surprised at not finding any reference to our old friend 
Bioomfield, the Suffolk Poet : the word Horkey, which be has 
rendered familiar to us, is not even poticed by Mr^ Moor. 
Tl)is is an inexcusable oversight. Northanpptonsbire has anoet 
and a lingo of its own ; lut it might bave lieen worth. wiile 
io consult John Clare's Poen^s, as we suspect that soi^^ ^uf- 
folcisms inight be detected in them. ^^IjSf ^^ these .pro* 
vincialisms are very extensively prevalent., TTq^e appropriatioii 
of Christian name^ to birds is yery fi^ij^ral,, ai K^hn. Ked- 
breast, Jenny Wren, Jenny-crudle, and J^nny-hiilet* -Tcw t^t^ 
Dicky *bird. Poll Parrot, Jack Daw, Ralpb,for a raven, andMadge 
for a magpie. Philip for a sparrow, Jacob for a starlbgi and 
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Kiag &MPnr» alM Jack Nicker> for a goU*findi»> ware new to 
us. — ^The u>Uow]ng whimsical letter* anonymously transmitted 
to the Editor, i«» no doubt, a spurioas composition, but it is 
in the genuine Sufblk dialect ; and we shall therefore insert it, 
for the purpose of exercising the ingenuity of our readers, 

' Dear Frinnd, 
< I fpas asLed some stounds agon by Billy 1^. our *teMer at Mul« 

ladan to nwke ibquiratioa a' yeow if Master had pahd in that 

there ;noBey into the Bank. Billy P. he fore kienda unasy about it, 
-and when I see him at Church a' day he Bah timmy, says he. prah ha 
yjBOm wrot— to 1 kienaa weft um off— and I sah, says I, I heent hard 

mm Squire D as yit, but I dare sah, I shall afore long — So 

prah write me some lines, an send me wahd, wutha the money 
B pahd a nae* I dont know what to make of our Mulladen folks, 
not I — ^bat somehow or another, theyre alius in dibles, an Til be rot 
if I dont begin to think some on em a*l tahn up scaly at last; an as 

to that there fuUa he grow so big and so purdy that he want to 

be tobk down a peg— an I'm glad to hare that yeow gtnt it em 
properly at Wickhum. I*m gooin to m«et the Afulladen folks a' 
ri;iaay to go a bounden, so prah write me wahd afore thennum, an 
let me know if the money be pahd, that I may make Billy P. asy. 
How stammin cowd tis nowadays — we heent no feed no where, an 
the stock run blorein about for wittles jest as if twa winter — ^yeow 
fndi pend ont twool be a mortal bad season for green geese, an we 
shant ha no spring wahts afore Soom fair. I dipt my ship last 
Tuesday (list a* me— I mean Wensday) an they scringe up their 
backs so nas^ly Vm afeard thcy^re wliolly strydp--but 'stnis God 
lis a strangd cowd time. I heent got no news to tell ye, only we*re 
aU stammenly set up .about that there com bill— some folks dont 
ftre ta like.it no matters, an tha sah there was a nashun noise i^out 
fa at Norrij last Saturday was a fautnit. The mob thay got S efigis, 
a farmer, a s^uirci an a mulla, an strus yeowre alive they hung um 
iM onooe jibbit— so folks sah. . Howsomever we are all quite enough 
htre^ case we fiire to think it for our good. If you see that there 
lAap Hany-^i— «give my sarviceio em. 

'^ // ' I nmain, 

j/ir i . • Yar true'frinnd, 

• flH - .' • • ' « • ' . • . '>' 

'^'^at will th6 'Yankees* say, if thife yolume should find, its 
' wkytb America, at learning that such English as this is still 

sbbken in thie mother country ? We ought not to be very severe 
'^ the subject of .Americainsms. Another thirty years, how- 
'Mef;'by means. of Sunday Schools, Bible Societies, and other 

irifidt^tions, will make sad havoc among these remnants of 
'Itk oM<^ phraseology. Our antiquaries muat nlake t^e niost 
W*|ijMr tinilf. 
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Art^ XI, BfauUes 6fDmghi g or Dr. Dwjgfit»» SVgtein ofTlieAfegy, 
abridged; with a SkeCdi of hill Llf^ : aPdhhiit: and an orteiSal 
Essay bn hia WritingSt &c. 4 to1s« 2imo. Price ifti. London. 1829; 
nj'HIS work is correctly tehned an Abridgetneht : the first 
^ part of the title docs not describe it. The • beauties* of 
the American divine, in the general accep):Miod of the'pfaraio# 
wolridcoQsiat of a selection of the moat striktog I^Maagea frbm 
kia writiue;8 given at len§[th. We confass that we ahMld MiVe 
thought this a laore eligible plan, than the exMbiting^ of his 
system of divinity in Uiis meaere analytical fonh. Eir. Dwig?ft' 
is ^nerally very concise, and l^is lectures are sotnetimes i^le- 
letona very slightly filled up : they scarcely admit of advan- 
tigeous abridgement. But there are defective parts of jbla 
Aystem, to which we have adverted, and which, had the prin- 
ciple of selection been adopted, might have been oxaitted 
ivitho^t detriment to the work. We are at a lo^s to understand 
th^ precise intention of the Editor. These skeletons do not 
acpenr.to oa at all eligible modela for pulpit <liftcoursed, wh^re 
plaia persons compose the majoritj or the atfdience : ' thi 
peculiar exceUence of the ori^nal discourses was, thfeir Kdapi 
tetion to the purpose of divinity lectures. To those minister* 
and students Who cannot afford to purchase the larger work, 
fliege volumes may be acceptable. The merits and defects of 
me Analysis will be best shewn by a short specimen. 

• The manner in which revelation exhibits the t>lvine benevolence, ' 
is the fallowing. 

• God*<yrectly asserts his character to be benevolent. 

« The text ts the strongest coac^ivwUe example of fitfs asscAiofc- 
Thpu art good, says David, and tbM dost good ; Md thy tender nf^- 
cies are over ail thy works. There is none good but mie, saith "Chrku 
that is, God. 

• He recites a great variety of specimens of Ms goodness tp ndi< 
vidudls ^ nations ; and exhibits diem as being, auquestionably. acid 
of benevolence only. ^ 

' He .explains th» whole sjrstbm of his dispensations, m those m- 
staijlcjes not recorded in the Scriptures, in the same manner. 

' He exhibits to lis sin, as ftr. more vile, -and deserving of far mi>re 
purtishment; and virtue^ or benevolence, as far more excellent end 
merftorious, than our reason woul4 otherwise have enabled us to 
ooneeive. 

• Me .^khiblM to us, that he is kind, not only to such beioin zm 
arOrtirtoM}, but to such alio as are sinners ; and that this kindness 
in its extent and consequenees is infinite. 

r III «4mb law which he has given tomankiod for the regulation of 
all their moral conduct, he has required no other obedjence except i 
their love to himself and to each other. ' ^ ' 

• Qod i^quiiM the whole regard whMi ho cUums to be rendered 
to liiui cDjy as a benevolent God* . 
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« lli.titt 8dnp|«r«ii «pe aro rajihred t^ Uv^ ^drrfiid, and terte, 
tlHitk, io e3abitMti>Qr love in 4iief«nt Ibnm to » God of love, and 
totiMdiftGodooly^ 

« God has informad luj'n the $edptiir#8» tbatlbera it beyood the 
ftvfp ap irooiortal state of retributipo ; in which wbateTor seems 
irregular in the present state will be adjusted according to the mopt 
exact dictates of benevolence and equity. 

* The benevolence of God is strictly infinite. 

< Id ihe divine Mind every attribute is necessarily co-extended 
with the greatness of that mind. The benevolence of God is as 
truly thus extensive* as his knowledge or his po#er. To his love 
of happiness existing, to his desire of happiness as a thing to be 
produeedy no licnit can 4ie a^ed^ Intense and Rowing l>eyond 
degree, although perfectly serene and complacent, it famishes the 
mott solid fouiMation for the truth of that remarkable declaration in 
the text ; God is Iqv0 ; or Infinite Love is the Infinite God. 

* The benevgjence of God cannot but be ever active.' 

In the fortner part of the discourse, the proofs from reason,, 
of the Divine benevolence, are exhibited in the same naked 
manner, as unsupfiorted propositions. Sometimes these may 
se^m to approach to the character of self-evident troths ; as, 
for inatance, that ' God can have no possible motive to be 
* malevolent.* But to perceive the force and bearing of an 
assertion like this, a reaoer would need have be^n trained to 
habits of close thinking. And after all, the expressions are far 
from being nnobjectionable. 

Art. ,^I. SUitemetU in Regard to thtt Ptiuperitm of Ola$zoiu>, from 
.the Experience of the last Eight Tesrs. By Tnomas Chalmers, 
D. D« Minister of St. John's Churchy Gliugow. 8vo. pp. 78L 
GUtfgow. 1823. 

T\R. CHALMERS alludes, in the ^refape to this pamphleL 
^^ to ' a prettv general imagination,' thi^t he had relmqoishea 
hia ehargis in Glasgow, because of the misgiviw^of his. schemes 
for the extinction of pauperism. He has met this ii^nrious and 
m^iiaded suspicion with substantial ftu^ts. Our readers wiU 
Mr)M4ps recollect, tbat Br. Cbalmers's undertaking was, on| 
neipg allowed to appropriate the whole of the weekly collect 
tion made at the chpf ch doors of St. John's, (at that time 400/. 
a-year,) to the suoport of the poor of that parish,*-/ to aendl 
' DO oew poor, eitner casual or permanent, to the Town Hos* 
* pitat To meet the new cases, the evening Golloction was 
piekniaed to be sufficient; and t|)e result has so far tustified 
the expectation, that, from September 1819 tp June 1823, all 
ttyq^if af|^lications.bave been in^t with a sum not ezceecRifg 
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80/. a -year; urisiDg from this fond. Daring Ae stine period, 

• cotBpr&i&g three yean and nine moitba, die nuttifaer of piupera 
admitted on the ground of general indigence, is thirteen, at a 

' monthly ejcpenae of 21. 13«. 4d.» or d3i. )»ef adnvMii The cases 

• of extraoi^mary and hopeless disease are two; one a lunatic, 
the other, deaf and dumb — monthly expense 1/. 4f 8d. or 
141. 16s. per annum. Two illegitimate children andthi^e fk- 

.milies of ri^-away husbands, have been admitted ou the s^jne 
fund — monthly expense \L I2t. 6d*.; per annum ISit, lOi. 
. Total, 20 regular pauners at a monthly expose of SL l&i.*6d^ 
a yearly expense of o6/. 6$. In the meap, .tine, ti;^ old J^w- 
sioirnl poor, whiob, ia October 1819^ wwre 98, have siuduioiim 
(by deaths and xlismissals) to 57 ; tnakifng, with iheT new ^sses, 
.77 : a diminution in the total of 2l. The total yearly expanse 
of maintaining the poor of this parish, the population of wt^lch 
is upwards of 8000, is 308/. But this includes the Town Hos- 
pital cases, and the relief of paupers received from other pa* 
rishes. 

The most extraordinary circumstance connected with the 
success of this management, is, that it has been effected at a 
very inconsiderable sacrifice of time and labour on, the fgLtt 
of the individtnls in whom was vested the charge of the even* 
^ng collections which were to meet; the tiew Cases. T^ie Re- 
tails contained in the reports of the several deacons, pci,ated 
as a note, form a mass of testimony highly deserving of at- 
tention. They shew how much may be accomplished, tii^der 
any^ system of manaii:ement, by a prudent and well*priocip|ed 
discbarge of the office, towards reducing the expenditure, 
an4, at the same time, promoting the best interests of , the 
poor, [ , 

Still, while we warmly congratulate Dr. Gfaalmenon >liie 
success of his [>hilanthropic experiment, we ^ee no rea$onto 
retract the opinion, that nis general deductions with, regapji'ito 
the Poor Laws of England are unsound, proceeding on » Kmi- 
ted arid mistaken vifew of the siubject. The tfiere WblMtrtion 
of church collections for an assessment. in this' cquntryj,^^we 
shouM esteem no improvement. The total aboKttoft of 8>m- 
lochia! fund is happily too visionaty a scheme io be tltouglrtw: 
il wouId> be as iniquitbusly unjust as it is impracticable. , tTne 
evil lies iri %he management, and this otitis not lesa susoepti- 
ble of i-eiijj^y on the English system thito od the Btmcfci'^ 
circumstances of the ^two ^uotries ara tptally dis4M94i^ 4^ 




iff iMOiindeiible decrease,' 4>Qt yet, proving that 't^ie 
population of Scotch towns more readily finds vent, than,' we 
apprehend, is possible in England. 
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JkfT. XIII. 8BLBCT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



A V umpe d tmhrnhf^m m mtdnf^ new 

edition rery considerebly cnUrged, of 

Manoin •ml Correspondence of I>a> 

pMBis libni^r, reUtioff to the kdMorf 

'of the B^fivrvetioB and the QtU Ware , 

io Fc«ace nader Charles EX., Hei\ry III. ' 

thmty iV.p and LouhXIilMfrott t57i 

ta l«t5;. ^oMiihMl frav the eripoal 

.Mapqacripia in the poeieasioA of the 

piiil^ of . MoQUuoKooy-Rohecq, and 

the marqaia de Moniay ; to which will 

.%a jwtftiad. Me«atn of her hfMhmid, 

_ wirittea by Mada«e de ACornay» /or cbe 

iftftrnct^ofberioa ByP*R.A«gtas 

a^d A« IX de la Fontem:lle. Io 15 vob. 

''^9io* 4liif edition will contain the nwt* 

^%H i nppr o i jod in the foor volones of 

^C oaif^nnl pnblication, besides a great 

* iMiaibdf of onpublisbed letun fh«i 

Henry IV., Qneen Eliaabeth of Sns- 

•.tknt^ftha DfinoB nod Princess of Naswio, 

^ tt^.. The w!tfrk will be published 

by sabaciiption, and will be brongbt owt 

tlJk'^^neaatAtimek 

. >>^^ gkrtch of the;9ystei|i of Edncation 

^ 1^ 9^ Lanark, by ^bert Dale Owen, 

' is in'fhe press, and will appear in a few 



:ii HniijiaX Pb tfeale And «J« U Keox 

, .fvJUeod pohUsbioc the First Nunber of 

fjmr Origibaj Vieifs of the Collegiate 

' Mhil ^Rfoebial Cborobet of Great Britain, 

:«Bji|i9.t«l;of Febroaryy 1^%A. 

, , In ^he piffis, and shortly will be pnb- 
Ibhed, in ^va The Plenary Inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures asserted, and In- 

^iJlM^MBlioiiiabelrn tethennionnded, 
jby^.ocur and eoncioMve eTidence. In 
she ' lectares now delivering itt Albion 

'^IftHt Uodoa Wall. By the Rer. S. 



,, III. tV« press. Sacred Tactics, an at- 
tempt to develop, and to exhibit to the 
^ohy tabolar arrangements, a general 
I. of conpositioD prevailing in the 
fiaeripioraa. By the Rev. Thomas 
A, M. 

rRev. Orevitte Birtng has in the 
l^rfH, A^tDOMHl edbion of his Eesay on 
.fimti|^;^Diisldefnbly enlar|ed. 

Prepanny fer poblication, in 19mo. 

'PopCtsninot Baptism, and Washing not 

•fftadyhiBeply to Mr. Etriog'a Essay 

)MS4ptifn»i ODntainiof an sddress to 

tbiummam Mpben of jposdobaptist, 

ehMhet who bold antlpsfedcJbaptist sen- 



In the prees, a second edition of Sah> 
baths at Home. By Henry March. 

'In the press, a Present for a Sunday 
Bdbool, Mdapted far the Capa4Uks of 
little cfaltdien. By a Minister of the 
BstahKsbed Chnrch. 

A oev editioft of Mr. AlarieA.Wtlts*a 
Poetical flkelebes, with iltastiatssiis, is 
preparing for pobttcation, wbieh will ia- 
elode Gettnide de BahD| aad other ad- 
ditional poems. 

Prepaiittg for pnUicttUon,* a Fmcti- 
. oalOnide Io English Composition} or, 
a comprebensivo system of English 
grammar, criticism, and logics arrataged 
and illustrated upon a new and im- 
proved plan t containing apposite prin- 
ciples, roles, and examples, for writidg 
correctly and elOgantly ori every sub- 
ject i adapted to the use of seboeAi and 
of Private Rodents. By the Ret. Peter 
Smith, A. M. 

In the press, and to appear eirrit hi 
ma hew yeir, Tales and Sketcbei of the 
West ^ ScoUuid* By Christopher 
Keelivinc^ To include a Sketch of 
Ohsfiges which have oceorred durinig the 
last bulf century in thai pan of Seol- 



George Phillips is printing a Comiie»» 
dium of Algebra, with- Notes and Do- 
\MSMtt«tlbns sbeWlnir^theRtatiw of 
every nile» designod for the «s* Of 
schools, and those persons who have n^t 
the advanuge of a pfec^tor; 'the 
whole arranged on a plan calcolated to 
mbrulge the lahoiir «f the master, and 
fiiciNtate the improvement of the pn- 
pll. ' ' 

la the presi, a IMsebane <» Plkiyer, 
enplalniog its nature, enforeid|i lts:im« 
portance, and unfolding the. advantagia 
which flow from it. By the Rev. /oha 
Thornton. 

Early in Janoary will be pnblisM, 
in 1 voL 8va a Narrative of a Journey 
from la Guayra to Bagota, ^ tbenoa 
to Santa Maitba, pei1broM4 botwMn 
FehmaryaadJoly, 1M3. 

In the prem. Aureus, or thf Adven- 

res or a Sover 



i Sovereigny written by* himself* 
In 9^ vols. ISmo. 

' Ontbelstof Fabnury, 1894»wilibe 
pnblished, the first .part (to be con- 
tinned quarterly, in parts) of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, as arranged 4»hfimiialMy 
with iia orgaaisati(qpi» 1^1 .^ Bfppn 
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Ua of Wfrk^ ffueijUfy PublisM. 



OivMr; wttk addilionftl tecriptiont of 
all lb€ afepm bkherio iiftiBO(l« aii4 of 
intiij ribC beAtv' ti6ti<!^. Tile VMofc df 
the ' RegM AoioiaP of the aboftt celo* 



bratad ZoologiH wW ba trnMhtod m 
Miifuiidcnaktaf: btit tba pdditiQnf wiH 
Uf^ 6ottiideribte, ai to gi^ it tba cha- 
racierof aa originai worib 



■miCATIOII. TlfBOUWY, 

The IWotriart of Oeaetal Railaalffe- 
ik»^,m hald^ tlia Qmreli of Bagia*! 
aad by the earfjr Dutch AraikMflw, M- 
htbited in Ibeir ncr^fvtnral eridenee^ and 
in tbefr oooneetiofl wilb the (««M <Md 
liNllluuB lihertict of mankiiH By Jaa. 
NichoK la 1 vol. 8vo. Ids. 

A Dkllonary of all BeNgioaPy aad 
-IMigtoae DeaoamiatioN^ Adtiecit ^ad ' 
Moilcrn, Jewiih, Pugan, Mahoiiietaa«6r 
Chrlitiao : also of Ecdettastieal hW- 
tory. To which are prefliwi*,-^'^ 



MiolaiHo Edooatioa; or aiyoaptis 
of the atiidiet reeommiiailad to eioplay 
the tiaie and ai^gage the atteoMoa of 
3Foath } a taggflftioa of thenieet cflSolent 
metbodf of tuition ; and a aeticw of the 
aathari whioh may be advaatageoiitly 
wed in a Sebolaetie Coaiae By John 
; Shoveller, LL. D. 6row 5t. dd. 



aeri^ of .Utuiti^fnMB a F«|her to hli 
fion. Ifmo. it. 

n$ fl»v. i» ^ba J^ti, apd .othar 
F^ffuh M9 a.oMh Pofnifv, I99m. da. 



•Emay en 'Trath, the 
fcc. by the late Re? • Andrew FeMar^ 
ir. On IftrStaft of thtf World iftDIWeitA 
Appea#ano«t by Bfra. lianaali-4daA, 
ofighidl editor-^ Ihe «Nirk. Aad -tb 
which are appended, a Sketeh-'of Mfi- 
' nonary Gaogvapiiy } teiia praaiiaaani* 
fleotioasoa the whole. By T. . WilHaj^fi*. 
The third London edition, with theVdi^ 
provements of the fourth Ameridhi 
edition, land ^aany ne# iMieliaMt^diw 
ractiortrthnMighaat. %9»^t4^ 

The Woriu of Dr. John Owen. Vda. 
Vn. and Vllt fife. ehch. '' < . 

A new editioQ of tairia>t f etif U fi » 
trMMlated by the K^. ft. Robideen^ 
Henry Hunter, D.D. and Joseph Sn^« 
cilflh. WITh adiiltio>i««l Bembwii «MMr 
ftrtt tmnidatad. BdilM hf ^ Mm mAk 
Burder, M.A. 6 voli. 9m, 31. 9t. 

The Anti-Swedenbofg. 19«mI. U,t^ > 

Lectwren iUaitrative of tb elM iyh a^ 
ProgroM. BythaRar.D.WarB.deowii« 
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THE 

ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For FEBRUARY, 1824. 

AhA. 1. View of the pati arid present state of the Island ofJanuiicaf 
. wfth Remarks on the Moral and Physical Condition of the Slaves* 
and on the Abolition of Slavery in the Colonies. By J. Stewart, 
,lal0 of Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 874. Frice iOs. 6d. Edinburgh, 1823. 

2. 4 Zeiter to M* Jean Baptiste Say, on the Comparative Espense ef 
A«f aasd Slave Labour. By Acfam Hodgson* Svo. Second Edi- 
tion, pp. ea Liverpool, 1829. 



i of the Debate in the House of Commons on the ISth of 
My 1823, ofi a Motion for the Mitigation and gradual Abolition 
^rJShPfry througknd the British Dominions. With a Preftce and 
. Aqpandises containing Facts and Reasonings illustrativa of Co* 
lonial Bondage, ^^io. pp. xl., 248. London, 188S« 

4b The Jamaica Pkmter^s Guide f or a System for planting and ma* 

'Miging « Stwar Estate and other Plantations in that Island, and 

'^iEroaghottt Uie British West Indies in general, lllliiftrated with 

JhterestJng Anecdotes. By Thomas Uougbley, nearly twenty 

Taara a Sugar-planter in Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 4S0. London, 1829* 



6m TiosfgkU on the Necessity ofimpradng the Condition of the Stones 
•i* tkeiBeitish Cohmies, with a View to their ultimate Emancipation / 
^ ttntf am "ike PracHeahUHtyr the Safety, and the Advantages of the 

latter Measure. By T. Clarkson, Esq. Third Edition, corrected. 

afo. pp. 58. London, 1825. 

■y VERY friend to the cause of humanity must have exulted 
■-^ in the result of the memorable debate on Mr. Buxton's 
motion on the I5tb of last May ; when his Majesty's Secretary 
of Stat« for Foreign Affairs was himself the mover of Resolu- 
tions which recognised the necessity of immediate measures for 
meliorating the condition of the slave population of our Colo* 
niea, with a view to their eventual ' participation in those civil 
' ri^ta and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes of 
' his Majesty s subjects.' If Parliamentary Resolutions could 
secure the effectuation of their object, little wouhi remain for 
Vol, XXI. N.S. I 
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those who have grown old in the 'cause of the If egroes, but ta 
await with pleasing confidence the operation of those mea- 
sures by which the Government should redeem the pledge 
given by the Right Honourable Gentleman in terms so explicit 
and satisfactory. It is a ren^rkable circumstance^ that the 
R^soitttions passed on that occasion were not opposed by any 
West India proprietor in Parliament : so far as appears^ they 
met with the unaualified acquiescence of the West India 
body. It is true, tnat they carae in the shape of an Amend- 
ment on Mr. Buxton's tnotion^ by which that acquiescence wa» 
no doubt in part conciliated. It is also true, that general reso- 
lutions are very innocuous things^ which it is often found invi- 
dious to oppose, but easy to frustrate. Yet, on the whole, the 
unanimous concurrence of the House in the unequivocal de- 
claration that slavery is an 6vil imperiously calling for it^tant 
ftiitigatio9, and tbat its extinction in the British colonies ought 
to be made the ultimate object of remedial measures,— must 
be viewed as a circumstance of high importance, and one 
'irhich a<ft)fd« cause fbr dongratulation, ff ttot of triuinph or 
tomplfete satisfabtibn. 

It can no longer be said with decency, that what tike Aboli- 
tioittbts «^e «imitig atv is « eUml^ical Qt Illegitimate object. 
Th^kie ts room for a difference of opinion as to Ae Ineasures 
ivbtch it may be expedient to adopt, but every prineiple which 
Ifcey contend for has now been substantially rccoghi*^. The 
trade which has peopled out colonies with the victims of 
slavery, is lackoowted^ed to.be ope of the moit atrodous int- 
tfaitj ; aiid Mr. Canning, not unfocgetful, perfaafNi* that be . is 
associated in of&ce with men who, to the last, stickled for the 
tontinnance of that nefarious traffic, — deprecated a feeorrence 
to * the ftnrmer dfeltnqu^cies of this country'*-he wonctered 
thc^ Mr* Buxton should ' go out of his tvaif to recal the horrors 
^ sAd cntelties connected with the now abolished siave-trade.* 
Bkit oufcbt tb^ to be forgotten ? Is it true^ ib^t^ as the Right 
Honourable Gentlemen affirmed, ' if capable of expiaiion, 
* they have been expiated ?' If, as a matter of couFtesiy, it Were 
admitted to be proper to bury in oblivion the past, and to ac- 
cept a3 a firee quittance, these expressions, of penitence on the 
part of Mr. C.anniag^s colleagues, — the spirit which has again 
manifested itself beyond the walls of Parliament, the unextin- 
gnisbed spirit of malignity in the abettors of slavery, renders 
It impossiole not to recur to their former conduct. Nay, they 
are taking all possible means of reviving the recollection of 
that ' other odious question/ by a repetition of the same stale 
and oden refuted arguments, the same alarms, and predictions, 
and calumnies, in almost the same lai^age, by which the ad- 
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Yoeates of tlie Abotition were assailed for twenty years by s^b-* 
stantiaiiy the same party. Scarcely ever did the Pre«s present, 
da AiB Biilijecf, n More atsrming firont of determined nostilrty 
to IIm friendft of Negro civilitaUon. Btecktrood, the Admi* 
idty Ifoine^, John BM, the British Critic, and the OM Times, 
••e kagued in howoumble fraternity with a host of tn^yot 
■evibblewin West India pay, to defend to the last the accursed 
lystem of fffareiy, a»4 #a wrfte rfown, eacii accordmg to its 

P Miliar gift an4l slyle, the Wilberfbrces and the Bnxtons. And 
this be tK)t ienough to romre the attention of tlhose who hare 
hilhiite iMked <9n in supineness, and to indicate the nature of 
th« renewed conte^, the Colonists htte themseltes ftimished a 
lenon, in flieir repent treatment of an estimable Missionary, 
wbicli oannot be lc«t on the religions pabfic. We deprecatie 
&aj inflammat^^ appeal to the pai^stons ; but if this state of 
fhtaga does not awake the amtioUs attention, and call fbrtfi the 
best ethttB of every friend of religion and humanity, it must 
he that tbery are beguiled into a strange forgetftdness of theit 
doty. 

It is necessary, more necessary than ever, that the voice of 
the British public should be heard. We believe Mf . Canning 
to be sincere, and that he bas the coofidence and, to a oei taia 
axteatt the 8U|^rt of bW dttftinguiahed GoUeagiMis. But even 
were thepe bq difference of opinioQ whatever oti tbie point 
amonff An iwmbern^ of the Cabinet, tfle dtAcaities with vrhrch 
]m Iim98ty^» MintsterB have to contend, in dealing with intrac^ 
table Goloiries and hostile oommercial interests at home, render 
it indispensable tbat they should be under no mistake as to the 
feeling o£ the country ; that they should not want any motive 
on the one band, or any justification on the other, in following 
up the meaaores to which they have pledged themeekes. T& 
nature of some of these difficulties is very intelligibly indicated 
by a eautioosly worded paragraph in Mr. Canning's speech^ in 
which he followed up the declaration, that ' we have a right to 
' expect from the Colonial LegialataFes a full and fair ao-ofenh 
' tion,' by adding : 

' And being as nmdi averse by habit, as I am at this moment pre- 
dodnd by dnty, from mooting imaginary points, and looking to the 
Mlotkni of extreme, thnugh not imposBible questions, I most add, that 
any nesistance whidi ongiit be manifbsted to the express and de- 
dared wishes of Parliaroeni---«ny reaisftancc, I mean) which shoidd 
partake, not of reasoit, but of coatumac|r-<*--wonId create a case, (a 
case, however^ which I sincerely trusl» wiH never occur, ) upon whieh 
his In^jesty's Government woukl not hesitsae (a cams down to Pav- 
Ihfmtal fbr counsel.' 

The temper of the Colonial Legislatures has been sufficiently 

12 
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manifested. Some of the CoIoniBts have been insade enoagli— • 
indebted as they are to the mother country for their very ex- 
istence — a separation from which they could not survive three 
years'-to hold the language of independence and intimidation. 
Standing, as it were^ on a mine which a spark from the torch 
of war would explode, few in number, insulated, and physi- 
cally powerless if once the standard of revolt were raised, 
depending on England absolutely for their markets and their 
wealth, — these madmen affect to talk as America did — swelling 
like the frog in the fable in emulation of the ox ; forgetfiil that 
they have not, what America had, a righteous cause, and the 
means of asserting it. This language, however, may be con- 
sidered as meant to alarm our West India Proprietors here, 
and to give the lead to the alarmists, rather than to intimidate 
the Government. Whether meant as a manceuvre, however* 
or in earnest folly, it shews that every expedient short of a 
contumacious resistance will be resorted to, in order to defeat 
or to elude the legislative interference of the mother country. 
On this account, tlie Committee for the Mitigation of Slavery 
•express their deep regret 

\ that the mode of proceeding by Parliamentary enactment, In effect- 
ing the Colonial retornis which have been recognised as necessary, 
should not have been preferred to that of leavinz this great work to 
be carried on through the medium of the Colonial Legislatures. Past 
.Dxperieocei to aay ihe leost, discourages any sanguine hope of their 
promptt. cordial, and efficient co-operation; and the Coffimittee» 
.therefore, lay their account in meeting with much delay and disap- 
pointment, as the consequence of this arrangement.' p/xxxiii. 

It may have been thought, that the mode which has been 
preferred, would occasion less collision, would at least pre- 
clude in some degree the danger of an open conflict between 
the National Legislature and the Colonial Courts, by giving 
,tbe latter time to effect the changes which the British Parlia- 
.ment has declared to be nece^ary. However this may be, the 
results will require to be watched, both in and out of Parliament, 
with an unslumbering vigilance. What is to be feared is, not 
resistance on the part of the Colonists, but cajolery, baoked 
1)y Quarterly Reviewers and West India proprietocs at homei 
Time has been gained, by this legislative compromise' (for. afi 
such we must view it) which substitutes a sentiment for a 
law ; and of this time the most diligent nse is making* and will 
be made by the slave-holders, to deceive the public with artful 
representations, and to throw suspicion alike on the informal 
tion, the talenjts, and the motives of those philanthropic indi- 
viduals who have signalised themselves in the cause of the de- 
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^graded African. Of some of these attempts, made through the 
medium of the daily Press^ it is probable that a Jury will be 
called upon to record an opinion, as they have been of that 
base and malignant description for which the Law has provided 
redress. But we shall now proceed to lay before our reader 
a few specimens of the more specious and dexterous tactics of 
those who would fain pass tuemselves off for neutrals and 
moderators. 

In the last Number of the Quarterly Review, there appears 
an article which would h^ve disgraced the lowest of our Jour- 
nals by the ignorance, the stupid prejtidice, and the daring 
contempt of veracity which it displays.* Its spirit may be 
judejed of from the fact, that the Writer holds up the .Abb6 
Dubois as the model of Missionaries, affirms that the conver- 
sions, as they are called, made by other Missionaries, are 
confined to the lowest of the population, and sneers at what 
he chooses to call the hasty versions of the Scriptures ; adding, 
' The Jesuits certainly contrived io manage these mutters better^ 
This Reviewer hopes and trusts that the local govemm^itof 
India ' will not be interfered with in consequence of the restr 
' less spirit of a few ultra-philanthropists, the activity of whose 
' benevolent feelings appears to expand in the direct ratio of 
' geoerapbical distance/ Who these ultra-philanthropists are, 
be is honest enough not to leave in uncertainty. 

. ' In stirring the question of the sutties in the East/ it it add^» 
^ we are as far from impeaching the good intentions of Mr. Fawief^ 
jBuxton, as toe are those of Mr. WUberfortefor his zealous endeavours 
U effect the liberation of the blacks in the Wett f but we must be per- 
mitted to doubt the practical wisdom and discretion of both. The 
.affiure aC this world are not to be governed, nor the happineti of 
Jiiaokind to. be secured, by intentions, however good, which mllitatb 
against a sound and prudent policy* If^fya mkpHdeed zeal^ anln>^ 
swrrection should spread in one hemsphere^ and a rebdlion be created 
in the other^ results, we regret to say, far from impossible, it would 
be but a poor apology to ^ead, that no such calamities had beeft 
contemplated.' Quarterly Review, Na iviit. p* 413J f 

We shall at present offer no further comment on this pas- 
sage, than that should such results take place^ . no such plea 
as this Writer has the arrogance to frame in excuse for th^s 
philanthropists, will ever be urged on their part for their pro- 



• * We are not sure whether this is meant for a joke, or not ; it 
fltvbars of ** John Bull.'* * Mr. Buxton' would have sufficiently de- 

S fated theihdividoaly and the Editor must have known Mr. Fow- 
B«ktoii's name, if the writer did not. 
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daodia g s * Our ob^eet in ii»kiiig this extmet has been« toTuf- 
oUh 0Uf iBBckra with the kty to the more i^ausible and insidf- 
OII8 iittide whsoh appears in the same Namber, ' on the Con- 
* diikm of the Fegroes in our Colonies/ written by ti far su- 
perior h«Ad» but yet breai&iDg a kindred spirit^ and directed 
to » oooatiion object. 

The main position whioh this Writer aims to establish is^ 
that * the statements given to the public and to Pailiament by 
' the adtrooates of abolition are fundamentally erroneous V 
tJbat the negroos are mot overworked, ill-treated, or oppressed ( 
tfaiiiBaaayof them are affluent; that» in several instances, a 
plantar has found no difficulty, when pressed to make a pay* 
niftit^ in raising a loan among his own negroes ; that Mr% 
Wilberfoiiee and Mr. Buxton, having never seen the West In- 
dies, and Mr. Stephen and Mr. Alacauley, not having been 
tbeve sinoe a ' remote* period, can know little or nothing about 
the presei^ state of Uiines in oimt Colonies, their speeches and 
poWicationB being appucable only to what existed tweoi^ 

Kuta ago 1 What ' means of information,' then, does dii^ 
viewer fKisseaa, which cntide him to take this high eroun^ 
of superior knowledge t is ke fresh from the West Indies? 
Let us hear his own account of the sources from which he has 
derived these marvellous representations. 

< Much of the information which we at present address to our 
9^p4«IFS« proceeds fco^i nuNsibenB af the established church, acting 
as cuca^ nr ipi«6i0nfMria$ in Ibe difarent parishes of Jamaica. )o 
OR^ nf ihe^ai si(4»sted in the aast part of the Island, no less than 
s^^ot^eiis fiomQiunian»table3 were last Ei|ster iiHed by people of co* 
limr and biaq|c9* Many ncMroes, says a clergyman writing from the 
4^nir4l psi4 of Jaoiaica in January last, have during the last year 
bpai) jpined in marriage* and laaoy induced to attend regularly as 
pi^iliQ ^pribifi*' f^*6Q6. 

These facts, admitting them to be such, will be deemed bnt 
a sleuder foundation for this Writer's broad asaertiona. If thib 
is a specimen of his peculiar information, he needs not boast 
of the monopoly. We do not, we must confess, clearly under- 
atuid, how seventeen communion-tables could be filled in one 
parish^ at one time, according to the customs and order of the 
CbuPch of England. This one parish must have something 
pebuliar attachmg to it. Possibly, the informant is speaking 
of Methodist communicants, which, from the returns nuatde to 
the Conference, are ascertained to be, in the Jamaica district 
alone, nearly 8000. Of this number, however, more than one 
half are computed to be free persons ; and it behoved this 
plcfgyCA&n to state, what proportion ^uf planes were a^s^ng tha 
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persons wlio iSHed diese oommunioii*4&ble8, Bttt with regavd 
to the subject of negro marriages, we have Imt a vcrry tinlmM 
vonrable specimen of clerical evidence, in an intemperate 
pamphlet recently published ' in reply' to Mr. Wilberforcfe, 
possibly by one of this Reviewer's correspondei»ta» — the Rev*, 
G.W. BridffeSy R«ctor of Manchester in Jamaica* This genr 
tieman boldly meetp with a positive contradiction, Mr. Wil- 
berforce's statement, that, no a^tt^mpts bskve been nuule to in- 
troduce among the slaves .the Christian institution of marriage; 
stating, that he had himself manried 187 oHipIeB of Negro 
slaves in his own parish within the last two years, all of whom 
had been encouraged by their owners to marry. In another 
parish, St. Thomas's in the East, three times that number are 
stated to have been married during the incumbency of Mr. 
Trew, the present rector ; and the I&bours of the clergy in the 
remaining nineteen parishes are affirmed to have been equally 
active. This sounds well ; and for once, it would seem that 
Mr. Wilberforce must have been misled^ by speaking of things 
as they were twenty years a^o. But the clfficuil returns^ taken 
in connexion with the assertions of the Rev. Mr. Bridges^ have 
led to a singular disclosure. 

* On looking to the retaratreoend^ laid on the fable of the House of. 
Commons, from Jamaioi, of*' marriages legally solemnised between 
Slaves since the 1st of January 180B/' down to 1822 inclusive, we find 
(p. 180.) that in the parish of Arianchetter not a single such raarria^ 
was celebrated prior to 1820. In 1^0.0 Jive marriages took place; m 
18?], threes and in 1822, none. Mr. Bridges must have written 
faw ^ Vokse** in April or May 182S. The expression, ** within the 
kst S«ro jemni* could therefore kwre cxtendea no farther baek tWil 
tiie baginning of 1821. But tte ^{^Z return of jnarriages from ffo* 
begittsn^ of 1821 to the 17th of March Id2d, is oaly three. Mo lets 
then IM, tbercfcre, of the 187 marriages solemniaed by Mr. Bridges 
bstwcea slaves, in has own parish, *' within the last tFo.ycara," muit 
kaife been subsequent to that date. We may well ask, therefore, 
wttii a writer in Thb Tiicts of the 26th August 1828, who advene 
So this very slateneat in the pasvphlet of Mr. Bridges, '* What can 
hiw» given birth lie this neir and anient seal in the extension of tai^» 
f«B|^ Was it wring to the sh^sSms ^ Mr. Wilherfbree's pan* 
nikt, wliieh kmk jpst then made itt appearanoe in Jamaica I Or were 
OMaa IM mamsges thasasdiedy got up in order to famisb a eon* 
venient practical refutation of his statements?" What may bava 
beeathe ** 4Mdve labours of the deigy'' intheesherparisbea, we 
hspre o0 means of knowing : but wa ^oknow that in most .iosMaoes 
Ain labousrs have been << crowned*' with maeh ^ the same soocess'' 
as atteaded those of Mr. Bridges prior to the appearanoe of Mr. 
IK^berfime"^ Appeal. He was hunself rector of St. Dorothy's be- 
ftee he nsmwred to Maachester; bat dnriog his incumbeocy not a 
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single carriage tppean lo have tikMi pl«ce«< Beftxt 1880 no HMur* 
riage of Slaves had occurred in that parish, and firom nSOtnlljtht^ 
In many of the other parishes the rectors bttve been equaUy raiaiio- 
fsessful. From two parishes there are no reta rns i lz. Sc. Oatherine'a 
and Westmoreland : the returns in fourteen years from some of liie 
others are as follow : 

' St. John's Parish.^ ..^ •• One Marriage. 

Su Thomas in the Vale None. 

Vere # • ••.••••••••• One. •« 

Clarendon • •«••• Two. 

oc* Ann s ••••••••••••«•••*••••••«••• MonOb 

St* Elisabeth's.^,^ None. 

St. James's Two. 

Hanover ....^^ m.... None. 

Falpaouth One. 

FortRoval ^....^^ ^ Two. 

Portland , Twenty-seven, 

St. Mary's .m.....^.. Thirty-six. 

St. George's Forty<4even.' ' ' 

It must be kept in view, that the average slave popuUuioii. 
of each of these parishes, is upwards of 16,000 aoula.. Qii:t^ 
face oif the returns made to the House of Commons, it widniUl 
^pear that, within the last fourteen years, 9,096 legal asafa^- 
^a^es had been celebrated b^ween slaves in the talsoi^^ of J«^ 
maica. We again avail ourselrea of the comment on* tMs 
statement, supplied^ in the Appendix to the Debate* tbe'whole 
of which we cannot too strongly recommend to the attCntiipe 
perusal of our readers. ^ 

* The first thing to be observed in thir return ofimaniaMs^jby 
that, small as- is. their number f about 250 aaaaaUy in a popiilamii^of 
3li0»00U)« tiiey are abnost wholly confined to parishes where) the 
.Heihodists have formed estaMishments> Mai^ orthe otheryarisiMs^ 
and ampng them tome of/tbose wiiere whaksale bapiisnis hav^Weir 
most numerous (Haoovery for example), have not a ainglo asasifage 
of slaves to exhibit. The autborities, tfaeneftu'e, who fimlsbM this 
returOt ought to have told us bow many of these 3^96 ma#ria|(te 
were performed by the regular deigy; or whether the wMoiWiere 
Methodist oAacrisgeay and of course not legal or binding* ■isrriagiai. 
At the same timoi we are not aware thai the mere arcumstawce 
of the cenamony having ^been perform^ by a €leigyma% would asak^ 
that a k|(al and btndiag marriage which has no san c tion ipiaw|ihiri 
no protection from iti * r w i ". • » *i^^- 

* The> amhorilies >b the other islands .are nach mmp-offtm mtd 
explicit io their stateoKnts. In ;Trinidad». the marriages <Q(iel«vea 
are said ialhirtren yean to haare.been:;thfeefijnili^n%*'Sokob^ 
St. Chrisiopher'st Ded»arara« Berbioe« Tobago; Antima, Jdumsartat» 
Sarbadoes, 8t.,Vinisent's» Gienada, asdDdmiQioa^ (wilkthe^Mep- 
Uonof sia^'tnarriflges stated tghaveL'beefc oelcJMratod ii| tho^B)i«win 
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C^dboKsi tiharth^fdle rtrtira b "AmAi^xAf naAel ! Noir M^M idtM< 
of ihne^iabttidB^.iand'^ttpeeiaiiy m Toriola> Si« Ghrialopber'to, ^ 
Viooent't^ AntigoM, ^^o. the Methodists hare obtained H laqfe 
amnheiJjeLcoii^certst «ad'«s^e)r require'Of dieir converts t to ^bstnti 
ten p e ij iy my. and* proauacooiiB . oopcohioage, and to eneer h^ 
a solemn engaffement to live together as man and wifb; if Bhdk*6ri^ 
gagements conld have been regarded as legal roarriBg^, we should 
have had the list of'soeh marriageSt instead of being returned nil, 
boasting a much largea |»oportion tlum even Jamaica itselH 

* The cler|^men c& Gtenada are very candid on this point.—*' The 
legal solemnization of < marriage between slaves in this bland/' , sajrs 
the Rev. Mr. Nash, *f is a thing unheard of* (unheard of!) ; and if 
I might presume to ofer my sentiments, would, in their -present state 
of imperfect civilization, lead to no beneficial resulft/'* We should 
be glad to know from Mr. Nash, in what part of the world, however 
rude and uncivilized^ except in the West Indies, marriage does not 
prevail, and prodoce> beneficial results. . Can he point out any results 
which could flow from it, which are half so bad as those wliicn attend 
the present system of brutified concubinage ? He -thinks he can; 
finr he goes on, in a strain of disgusting sentimentalism (difgusling, 
^to s# eipployed), to give, us his reasons' for so extraordinary an 
4i^aion from the pen of a Christian minister. «* Their aBeQtion tot 
whether/* hes^, ^ if affection it can be'odlM, is caprid6us 'and 
•shantJsved: testnuot would hasten its Extinction; and unity Mhdtit* 
J|pi^MiiN»ny iainutual torment!" These absurd and ludicrous reas&ob 
^^IH^ld be ^quallY valid for getting rid of the^Barriage-tie iki B^gbfld 
jf,^Jthe wie^tlndies. .\ t ; um^* 

^ « 7<> the other tiyo clergymen of Grenada, Mr.,Maemahdn/iltKd 
jMr. Webster, no application had ever been made to.mfii^^ s|aj?|». 
Neither Mr. Macmahon, during his ministry of thirty-seven years in 
,£i|gKsli cobnies,^ nor Mr. Webster, during his ii|eiMliibMet cr Iwfelvo 
jeMi* h^ ever heard of such a thing. In the opinieni of tlwr Idltt^t*, 
tlithe abves appear to prefer a state ^ ctfnooiMnage, (rem #.hic(i $fl^ 
^dwangsge themselves at will." DosibtlMa naiiy ev^ «moi% *bdil«^^ 
fiVMlibe of the aame auad, if the la%^ would allow^lh^dt l^'hidtilge 

j|(ietv natural propensities. ' ^ . . - : ^.i-.i>:.o u^pi 

.Li': The clergyoMp. of Aatisaa write in a similar >slratnv) <^Thii«li6V. 
«li|r»Coull states, that Ibr tety*tkree /ears, during ^whieli'to %&d 
m«Bkit9ttlot4£ S«. George's, no one had ever ap|fUe« ta^btttt^fti i^at^ 
8l%vea..bot. ia one instance* aad'wkh thab appiioiicioftf lie dld^^l 
^iwsaply* . ^He states inoidentaHj, that there is a penalty of'MA.^fcr 
-visaiijfiiig « £ree person to k skvew Diis^ laiwisboold^ be < <cdRed»%i^>- 
'Mr.iianawi, the raeto&.of iSt. John and If^. Paul/ islkNa<re*,^^^tttBt 
there is not any sudi occurrence as the marriafeMil^'iilifviMPdh'^dt^d 



m oithfn- qpvish^ aodixutniage << having* bean tovttrittMy ebnlidered 
. aaiiU^^aU'V^^Nor iaUr^aiy,fT he adds^:*^ (oooncelve how sH^^solten 
,. aiidAin(}tn9a[ contraot.4Mn possihiy beeaieied into hf peArttaiawhet 
oafe.anaii^e<agpntdL'*,. Mr. narman seems nee to have beecf awar^ihat 
''|bsc viUniBB k^ JSnaland ntarried,' and were pcsatect^ in l!h«#^«dan« 
■I'taMtLiighis^ aaJ that, the Negro slaves w the PeflUgi2as#'^d 
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Spaoisk calomes, and tile bIsvos in Malnbir— in thon^ in an parts of 
the warid, with tke axeeption of the West in^Kes — etijoy the aatoe 
prtvue^cs* 

< The Per. W. T. Austen, a minkter of iriie Chorch of Engfa wd 
afficiatmg in Demeraray states that the marrii^ of sbves is a thing 
unheanUof in that colony ; and «< I hmlblj coacohFe^ (he says) *' thia 
holT nstitutiofi to he ahogether inoompatihle with the state ef slavery, 
unaer existing laws and regulations.*' if Mn Aosten he right, not 
a day should be lost in reforming that state, and abolishing all lawa 
and regulalioas which are incorapatihie wkh nmrriage. Mh £Nidtt» 
a misKiooary in the same colony, cybsenFes, that he has united maay 
daves, with a view to promote morality, economy, and domestic hap«* 
pineswi' yetthe marriages M^eranized by^ him are not legal. A siflsllar 
answer is returned by Mr. Davies, another missionary ; and by Mr. 
Browne, a Presbyterian minister in Demarsra. 

* In the Bahamas, they tell us that Che marriages of slares are 
flolemnised by the Methodist missionaries, after their manner of for- 
miMy etyoiniag them to abide by one woman ; but they make no 
return of local marriages between slaves. 

* After Uiis gener^ survey of the state of the other West^IndiMt 
colonies in respect to marriage, we again return to Jamuca, and ask, 
whether there is not the utmost reason to believe tikat the account 
Deceived thence, and laid on the t«dl>le of the House of Commons, tm 
^ a rsturo of she number of marriages legally solemnized between 
shMres since the 1st of January 1808, is imnle up, in great part at 
laast, of marriages Chat were not legal, in the usual oteankig of that 
term. We think it incumbent on Parliament to pot this point beyond 
all doubt, by reoairing from the Rectors of the diffisrent parishes 
ia Jamaica, certined returns from the parochial registries of all mar- 
riages legally solemnized in that idand since the year 1808 ; together 
wi& a copy of the law by which the S,596 marriages, which have 
taken place there, have ocen rendered legal marriages, as asserted 
in the return already received. It cannot be that the authorities 
of Jamaica should have oondescended to shelter themselves from 
obloqoy under the wing of the despised and slandered and penecuted 
Methodists, whose very chapel at Kingston was indicted in 1790 
as a nuisance ; whose missionariss in 1807 were made liable to a fine 
of ^. for every slave proved to have been in their hooses, chapels, 
or conventicies, for the purpose of attending the4r instructions ; and 
oven to public floggings, liard labour in the workhouse, and fm- 
prisoament in the conmion gaol (which last ponidmient three of them 
actually endured), oMrely &r attempting tiie instruction of the slaves. 
« The peraecudon in Jamaica in 1807, cmKged vtBf*^ says Mr.Oilgras, 
* to put away 500 innoesat slaves from our society ; for we were 
Kable to a fine of 90L for each Negro we instructed, and they to 
pwushment €or attending. The chapels and meeting-houses were 
shut, while I and my wife were in tne common gaol of Kingston ; 
and when I came out, and began preaching on me restricted plan, 
I was oWecd to i^point six door-keepers to prevent the shives from 
enteri^ the chapel and violating the law. They would, however. 
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fa «Mr loitm lUDe, and stand outridt. They lioald tust, 
to lue their o«rn ironb* ' Make Mans agam to go te|faol: laeao 
go in chapei* but ma hear at dbor and wiadev/ We balwld thein^ 
aad Mpt» but aoiM ny sotUag/' ' pp. 164^167. 



After readiog evidence of this descriptioiu one <:aimot 
sufficiently admire the mild ^nd polite enrontery with which 
the Quarterfy Reviewer represents Mr. Buxton and Mr. Wil- 
berforce aa having ventured, through ignorance or obeoleta 
information, on statements fundamentally erroneous. What; 
it may be retorted, are the means of information poeseased 
by the anti-abolitionista in this country ? All the statements 
on which Mr. Buxton founds his reasonings, are substantiated 
by Parliamentary documents. But is this writer so simple as 
to imagine that riiere are no private sources of undeniable 
information to which the gentlemen named can have access, 
but that Mr. Macauley or Mr. Stephen must take a voyage 
to Ac West Indies, in order to see the * improvements V Did 
it not occur to him, that there might be members of the esta- 
blished Church acting there as cumtes ot* missionaries, who 
mi^ht have other correspondents in this country besides Mr. 
EUif or Mr. Reviewer, and whose statements and opitiions 
mi^ht be of authority more than sufficient to counterbalance 
hit information ? Or did he deliberately calculate on imposing 
these assumptions on the readers of the Review ? 

Tlie fact is, that the whole of this article is a tissue of artful 
misrepresentation, which any one, on reading the documents 
appended to the printed " Debate," will have no difficulty in 
unravelling. 

* Our great objection,' says the Writer, * to the abolitionists is, 
that they are apt to direct their arguments to our sympathy, instead 
of our conviction. Examples of severity in the treatment or negroes 
may, doubtless, be occasionally found among our colonists; but 
the question is^ first, whether such examples are frequent ; and next, 
whether the extent of suffering among toe negroes, u greater or leu 
than among our own peaaaatry.' p. 488. 

We cannot give a better answer to these questions, than i^ 
supplied by the Reviewer of Faux's *' Memorable Days in 
** America,** in this very same number of the Quarterly 
Review, 

' Though many of the planters treat their slaves well, and allow 
them as much indulgence as is consistent with their situatioui yet 
negroes being, in the eve of American law, a degraded class, an4 
denied the enjoyment of equal righiSy their well-bemg is entirely de- 
pendent on ttie personal character of their owner; and however 
Doroanc their treatment may be, we cannot agree with farmer Paux 
IB his coDciusion, (which, after the terrible stories of more than 
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brutal craelty which he has laid before usi iresbbuld rather hare 
expected from Mr. Tdl Harrii, or Miss Wright*) that their con« 
ditiOQ in nnvj much less in many respects, is letter than that of the 
paupers in his native land. In Charleston, not only the negroes^ bul; 
all who have the least tinge of colour, are considered as degraded 
beings.' p. SiS. 

. Thus, let American slavery be the thecae* these gentlemen 
are quite indignant at the comparison between the slaves and our 
paupers ; but the happy negroes in British colonies majr he 
compared with our own peasantry ! In America, it excites 
their virtuous sympathy, that the negroes ' are a degraded 
• class.' What are they in Jamaica I Every story of indi- 
vidual barbarity in an American planter, is true as a matter 
of course. Mr. Faux mentions the case of a ^entlemao^ 
planter who actually caused one of his slaves to be whipped to 
death for stealing — such a thing as was doubtless never heard, 
of in the West Indies ; and he i^tates, that the Carolinians 
keep and train large dogs for hunting runaway negroes : oa. 
which the Reviewer, at tne risk of being thought an ultra-phi-, 
lanthropist, exclaims: 

* Nor is this all — but our heart sickens at the horrid detail, and we 
can go no further/ p. S44. 

Why ? Because the delinquents are Americam, of wlicgai 
this amiable Reviewer can never speak in terms of sufficient 
dislike and contempt. Virtuous sensibility! Yet, let him 
take comfort from the representations of his brother-writer } 
for we have reason to believe that things are not worse even in 
Carolina, than they are in some of our own colonies. Now, 
referring to the latter, the Quarterly Reviewer says : * The 
' charge of harsh treatment is far from being confirmed by 
' the looks and demeanour of the negroes.' (p. 491.) Just so 
says Mr. Faux of those in the American states. He was im* 
mediately impressed^ on arriving at Charleston, * with the re- 
' spectable, happy, and healthy appearance of the slaves with 
' which the city seems to swarm.* Moreover, * their treat- 
* ment appears to be humane.' Again, the Reviewer inti- 
mates, that ' examples of severity, such as appeal to the 
sympathy, are, among our colonists, infreauent. This is pre* 
cisely what the Attorney General of South Carolina assured 
Mr. Faux, on the occasion of a negro's having been whipped 
to dieath. * Sir, let me tell you, that such offences rarely 
*' occur in this state, which is always prompt to punish the oN 
' fenders.' And the honest Englisnman, w ho was there re- 
garded as an ultra-philanthropist, a Buxtonian,. was told that 
be had stained the qharacter of South Carolina by giving 
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publicity to the nefarious transaction. We really are not 
aware why Mr. Attome^r Greneral is less entitled to belief^ 
notwithstanding that he is an American , than the Quarterly 
Reviewen For we can readily believe that such examples o£ 
severity are not frequent. But Mr. Reviewer goes fnrther,- 
and oners to the English public the consoling reflection^ * that 
' the punishment inflictea on negroes is far less severe than 
' that of our soldiers and sailors/ Had this remark appeared 
in Cobbett's Register, or had it proceeded from Mr. Tell Harris' 
or Mr. Fearon, its radical and inflammatory character would 
have drawn down upon the writer no measured castigation 
from the Reviewer or his colleagues. What» if an American, 
a'T^nkee had dared affirm, that the punishment inflicted on 
negroes in the United States, is far less severe than that 
which English soldiers and sailors tamelv submit to ? There 
can he little doubt that the aspersion would have been instantly 
relented as falde. Is it less false because it proceeds from a 
pjsutisan of West India- planters ? We are not ignorant that, 
by the colonial laws, the punishment of a slave is nomnalhf 
limited to thirty-nine lashes. This must be what the Re- 
viewer refers to, although he knows that the law has been, 
and, from the very nature of things, is liable to be continually 
infringed upon with impunity. And upon this pretext, |ie 
afibcts to place the slave who is driven to the fiela. with the 
whip, and works under the terror of the lash, on a level with 
a ship's crew br a marching regiment.' He might have gone 
further : if the punishment inflicted on negroes is less severe, 
8tin less severe is that which is inflicted on a cart-horse. 

Individual cases of cruelty are not, however, the groun4». 
as 18 well known to the anti-abolitionists, on which an alte* 
ration in the laws is contended for as necessary. 'What is 
' charged against the West India system,* say the Committee, 
' is precisely this, — not that there are not many humane 
' masters ; not that every master is harsh and cruel^ and 
' makes' his slaves miserable; but, that every master may, be 
' harsh and cruel, and may make his slaves miserable with 
• impunity.' But even the Quarterly Reviewer allows that 
things were in a state that' admitted of great improvement 
when Mr. Stephen arid Mr. Macauley were m the West Indies, 
twenty years ago. To judge then of the value of the reports 
which have been transmitted to this country, testifying the 
present happy condition of the slaves*, it ought, adds the 
Committee, to be known. 



* "Sir Ralph Woodford, the governor of Trinidad, affirms in his 
Report^ that the slaves * can, if they choose, tvAA vmf UMe trouUe, 
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< that ia 1790 aad 1791, the followiap Adinirtilt ami Oovemori of 
Colonies were examined at the bar of the House of Comniona, re* 
Reeling the condition of the slaves, durios' the space of thirty or 
£rty years prior to that period ; namely^ Admirals Rodney, Shuld- 
bam^ Hotham, BdrringtoQ, Arbuthnot* Edwards^ Parker, Lambert, 
an^ Gardner; and Governors Lord Macartneyt Dalliog, Payne, 
Ganypbell, Orde» audi Parry. All these witnesses (some of whom 
also euiogitsed even tihe Middle Passage), concurred In affirming,. 
that the ma8t«m w«re hamane and attentive ; that the (laves were 
well cktiled and fed, better than the laboaring people in th^s couptry ; 
thai tbek tMaiment, psrticidarly that of the ield negraea, wni mm 
and humaaa; that they had never known any erosi treatateaC; that 
the lives of thealwes were as. happy as those of tha peaiMnis in tbhi 
^ountrv-— aay, said some of there,, infinitely more 0oililbttable thair 
that Of the labouring poor in England, or any other part of the workL 
they kfiew ; that tio more labour was required of them than thsy could 
weft bear ; and that they were well satisfied with their condition, and 
alwaya cheerftd. Two of these witnesses remarked, that they evea 
anviad ijie condition of the slaves, and wished to be in their situa- 
titsif they wished themselves to be negroes/ p. 199. 

It appeara, indeed, that up to the publicatioa of the ]mt 
Number of the Quarterly Review, the whole suiaject of sUverjr 
has been ill understood ; and we are summooed towards the 
conclusion of the article, to attend to an hiatorieal and pbilb- 
sophical dismiisitioQ on slavery and viUeinage amcieDt and 
xnoder«n, the object of which is to shew, that the preaefii We^ 
India system is merely \ a payment of labour by raaiateiifa>iice/ 
and that the only change which remains to be made ia the 
^tuation of the negroes, consists in a traositi^n to ' payanfint 
' by wages/ This is * simplifying the discussion* with a 
tengeaiice. According to this view of the matter, na^ro 
slavery is but that primitive kind of personal servitude wbielr 
is necessarily attendant on the infancy of society, when ' pay- 
^ ment in kind' for labour is the only practicable plan ; sueh 
as onoe prevailed in this country, when, like the serfs in* 
Russia, ' the peasantry appeax to have been vendible/ and* 
were then termed vilieim hi grouJ* Our readevs will not expect 
us to embark in any lengUiened Ustorioal discussion. Tie' 



muck beyond ike matHs of the utmost ufMtiom or profligac^'^ 
mters of all the islands are at this momeat representtiig^ that 
they caa get a belter price for their sugars, their slaves must 
And yet, the Quarterly Reviewer says, that doubts of ^ 
Woodford's accuracy can proceed only from < that deficient 
itance with the West Indies, so common among the AIkh 
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Krattri would avail littk, eten if it cenld be ealaUisfaiffl ; 
t il is, in &ct» a most extravagant representation^ since be*" 
twean the two sjrBteais, tbat of negro akyerj and that of 
¥tlieinag«v the distinctions ane wany and important ; ' thoash 

* ike TiUeia/ it baa been justly remarked, * was probably 1»a 
' aK)st uftfortunate of Earopean bondsaien during the dark 

* a^^ of fendal despotism.'* The precedent which is addnoed 
as an apology for stavary in the nineteenth century^ is drawn 
from a Goodition of tfain^ which. it is one of the triumphs of 
Christiaaity to have abolished 1^ its betiien inftuence on the 
institutions and moral feeling of society! Nothing can be 
more grossly inaccurate than this attempt to soften down 
slavery into * a payment of labovr by marntenaace/ In 
•vary tiansaction which can be deneraiiiated a paymeiit» 
whether i^ kind or in cuirency, there is some actual or nhpfied 
agrceasent : in a state of slaTery diere is none* In the case of 
personal servitude^ whether domestic or military, the con- 
aetioa ia^ generally apaakJng> voiutKlary, and the payment by 
maintananoe is an advantage to the servant : die essence en 
slavecy ia^ that the connexion is involuntary on the part of the 
hondamany who is not in a coaditaon to cell his labour, or to 
demaad payment of anry kind, his person being the property 
of aaotlieri Who wouJkl pretend to maintain that the do«* 
mestie servant ia this country, who is paid four frftfas by 
makiteaaiiGe, is less free tban the agricuhural labouner who 
receuras . his whole pa^onent in wages ? Or that the con* 
dition of the former is improved by being put on boaad. 
wageal The gradual transition from payment by numrte'^ 
nance to payment by wages, in this and other coaatrie^,, 
has been connected, it is true, with other social cfaaagea 
beneficial U> the labourer. Bat it ought not to be ooaceafed, 
that the season which led to the taioption of payment in 
wages was, its being foimd the cheajieat mede» the most 
nroifttabie to the master* Considered in itself^ it is Jiet, a 
Doon to the labourer; for, though it may be prefemd br 
him on aes^ant of the indefMndent feeling connected wiw 
the poasesakm and disposal of money, it is qiuite certain^ 



*TlMspart of the subject it fally examined in a legal trestle ea 
the sisverf of the Wesi India Colentei, by Jiames Sttpfaea» Biq., 
the first part of which only has ai yet, we believe, been privately 
circulated* Distioguithed by the Wrtier's weU-known eradjtkm,* 
ibis luraioous and able exposure of the iUe^aUiy of the paeaent 
svfitem cannot fail to excite the attention in a peculiar degree of 
toe Legislature. 
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that, if money wages were not below whit 'il would ccMt the 
employer to mftintain and clothe the labourer and his ftunily^ 
this mode of payment would never have superseded so gene- 
rally the paydieut by maintenance. That nee labotir is not 
only vastly more productive than slave-labour^ but far cheraet 
too» is a fact susceptible of the cleanest demonstration. Mr. 
Hodgson's Letter to M. S^y contains a mass of important 
evidence on this point. One instance is mentioned^ in which 
a calculation was made of the average weekly expense in the 
Liverpool workhouse for provisions^ including ale^ wine, spirits, 
tea, sugar, butter, 8ic. given to the sick, but exclusive of 
rent, which was found to be 2s. 6d. i per head ; while the 
average weekly expenditure of seven families, taken fiom 
among the labourers of a respectable commercial house, was 
only Is. 6id. per head, exclusive of rent. There have been io* 
stances in which a parish vestry has refused relief in money to 
a pauper with a family, and compelled him to come into the 
workhouse, when it could be proved, (and the calculation led- 
on one occasion which came under our knowledge to a reversal 
of the order,) that the cost of maintenance to the parish would 
far exceed the relief with which the pauper would have been 
satisfied. Dr. Dickson, who resided «at Barbadoes as secre- 
tary to the Hon. Edward Hay, then governor, mentions among 
other facts, the result of an experiment made by the Hon. Mr. 
Steele in the following terms : ' He has ascertained as a fac4^ 
' what was before known to the learned as a theory, and to 
' practical men as a paradox, that tlte paying of $lava for 
' their labour, does actually produce a great profit to their owners*^ 
This profit in part arises from the greater productiveness of the 
labourer, but in part also* from a saving upon his maintenance* 
. There is no question, that the transition from one mode of 
payment to the other is, in every point of view, a most de- 
sirable one, as connected both with the prosperity of our co- 
lonies, and the melioration of the condition of'^the slaves. 
But the distinction between a slave and a free labourer does 
not turn upon the mode of payment. On their ceasing to be the 
property of their masters, it is not necessary that any altera- 
tions should be made in the mode of payment ; — we say, not 
necessary, nor, perhaps, in all cases, immediately desirable. 
The Quarterly Reviewer affirms, that wh^n Mr. Buxton's mo- 
tion was the subject of conversation at Kingston in Jamaica* 
it was a common remark among the people of colour, ' that 
' freedom without an assured income would be of no advantage 
' to the negroes.' By this, we suppose, was meant, that to give 
thein their liberty would be of no use, if they were left to 
stai:ve;^a position we are not disposed to controvert But 
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b4tefMMfiMfki^l»( beim4¥ii aetete of skurery^whidi svfeje^ 
ttumittd b«i dii»er^«Btfr'«kn<i inuMferred like tisltk, itnd tb^ 
hmmf-Jtrnm^-^mittidPto im^^tde for themselve&l Hie nmnoU 
laiMioft of 4t^«laMf ifit-necessBirily ott him off from aH coii^ 
nmUBiiwitU In* ftiviii^ raiKter^ more espedalfy if the indfv 
viduitl werai not moniHy^^flUed to tarn his freedom to ' aecount^ 
jmndd 4|eiiid't)oeitm jbeoeit to him. Bat how monsrtrous tibe 
HlfinMee, tba*' tber^ofe the slave is incapable of beniHStinr 
hf lib^^ fdyc d^ under the protection of the laws, tnst^ 
of toiilg MMdebed as chattels, and degraded below the lerel 
ot^(hmMmAtfb Hhk Jteviewer knows that the proposed quali- 
ficskioiis i^ oi^stiAi^islavtry, advocated by Mr. Buxton, extend 
noiAftkhiir«^aB<thie ^'that tJie slaves should be attached to die 
Miif tlM^'tiiey should cease to be chattels in the ere of the 
lawi^ 4kad tbsit testimony should be legally admissiole ; that 
tto i tli w hi| - i system should be abolished; that efibetual pro- 
▼itibd <ehOutd*M made for the improvement of their moral con- 
dibdo^Hflcl 'thftt all obstructionB to manumissions should be 
refaM»00d> The sltimate' extinction of slavery at some period 
mUuQCft 4esaM^mote, ta avowedly eontemplated by die aboli- 
timiiA\i'\*bkt'nUi immediate Extinction is admitted to be im- 
|N«etidabl». - it is- tt base and cowardly misreptesentation, to 
nSj^Mirtte tbemr a dMnierioal object, aad to keep OAt of sight, 
aatMb.dRiiview^r does> ' the specific measures which they faavii 
adlrodaSedi-^soveni of which, while 'professedly combating Mr. 
BUrtM aijd Mf. Wilburfovoe, he would fain pass off on his 
nesd^m as origmal suge^es^oAs. Excellent many of his ro- 
ooaHor.imdoobtedly are, but they will b^ found in the writitigs 
of»4hd v«iy'mea whom he afiects to de^reciate4 

•Oni iMtodi n g the latter pait of the aiticle, we must, hcmtfist, 
o o M fw^fca t'ttelfaoaght didoocur, — ^Possibly, we have mistaken 
thm^Wfiter, smd'he is, alter all, a friend in disguise. He biow» 
tfafllEJlte moel beneficial and unexcoptionable suggestions would 
kfl^it «o ohanee of obtaining this attention of the Colonists, 
if .^ey proeeeded' from a Baxtonian/ and he is, fSier^ore, 
fetginiag to ofypose the abolitioiMSts, hi- order tc conciliate* thd 
platMrs, and win them over to wiser measures. If tUs be 
tberWfiter'r object, the feint is well "kept up ; and thoneh the 
artiiSce is uawottby.of the causer it must be forgiven for il|e 
motive^s sake. To the' Jews he has become a Jew, it^atl he 
migbf gaiii the Jews. '^ This wOuld explain, that, in adverting 
to ^'the weak side of th^ question as- regards the West India 
' idMMii^AK^ * mnjhkmmtemgka* ^of the i^K^ous instrg^- 
liMiaf'libMfli^ffoea, her^asnoVdaiud te^ advert to die subject 
^mMohmf SMlki4n :^mih9t thafr to kt Apll dtis ^rttod 
set^Snce^? '^ Thib awd'of the sectarian missionaries is weU 

Vol. XM. V. S. K 
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' known.' More than this it might not hvwe been sitfe to niter 
in the ears of planters and other readers of the Quarterly Re- 
yiew. The Writer, therefore* hastens on to recommend an ex- 
tension of church patronage as an infallible means of evangeli- 
zation* This is a subject, however, on which he does not ap- 
gar to be so fully enlightened as the gentleman who writes 
e article in praise of the Abb^ Dubois and the Jesuits. The 
specific on which he seems to lay the most stress for convert^ 
»ng the Hinjjoos, is, * a good organ and solemn music, to allure 
^^ the natives tu attend.' For want of this powerful attraction, 
it would seem, the Serampore and other Missionaries have had 
so little success. Might not the same instrument of conver- 
sion be equally successful in the West Indies 1 The Africans 
are said to be peculiarly susceptible of Music. We should re~ 
commend the following up of this judicious hint by the forma- 
tion of a new society for the distribution of or^ns among the 
heathen, and the training of missionary organists ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to be the president, and Dr. Crotch vice- 
president, with this musical Reviewer as their secretary. 

We liave not room to say much of the publications whose 
titles are prefixed to this article, nor is it necessary. Mr. 
Stewart's volume we can recommend to our readers as con^ 
taining a competent and, on the whole, impartial view of the 
important Colony which it describes. It comprises, too, mud^ 
valuable and interesting information relating to the general 
subject of Coloniaf Slavery and its attendant circumstances. 
Mr. Roughley's book will, we doubt not, be found very useful 
to planters : it is purely an agricultural work. The other pub- 
lications will spealc for themselves. Should we but have suc- 
ceeded in awakening the dormant attention of our friends, 
and in putting them on their guard against the delusions 
which are being industriously spread on the subject, they 
will lose no time in obtaining the fuller information furnished 
by these documents. Several topics we have been obliged to 
leave untouched ; but it will not be long before we shall have 
occasion to return to the subject. 



Art. II. A Greek and EngUsh Lexkon. By John Jones, LL.D. 
8vo. pp. XV. 868. Price ll. 10b. Longman and Co* Loodoa» 
1888. 

' A GREEK and English Lexicon has long been a desideia- 
f^ turn in the literature of our country. jPor, thoush several 
compilation^ bav^ at different times appeared, which ^veiMs^n 
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of serrice to the readers of the Greek classics, their ran^e has 
been too limited to supply in any adequate manner the existing 
deficiency. Nor, perhaps, has the encouragement to prepare 
such a work been so great as to stimulate the zeal of any com- 
petent scholar to such an enterprise. A Greek and English 
Lexicon was projected by the late Gilbert Wakefield when he 
was fallen upon evil days, and was seeking employment for his 
pen within tne walls of Dorchester jail ; but the want of suffi* 
cient support soon compelled him to abandon his design. A 
translation of Schneider's Greek and German Lexicon was 
some time ago announced as being in preparation ; but of this 
approved work, we believe, no English version has yet been 
published. The Author of the work now under our notice, 
signified, in the second edition of his Greek Grammar, his in* 
tention to supply, on philosophical principles, a Greek and 
English Lexicon ; and now, at the aistance of fifteen years, 
the volume before us is given to the public as the fulfilment, in 
part, of his purpose, the completion, of it being reserved for a 
larger work. Since Wakefield*s time, the number of Greek 
readers, if we ma^ judge from the multiplicity of Greek books 
which have been issued from the presses of this country, has 
very considerably increased ; we should therefore hope that a 
favourable reception would be given to every well executed 
attempt to render more easy of acquisition, the knowledge of a 
language which contains in its existing monuments the most 
exquisite productions of human genius, and the most valuable 
records of a Divine revelation. 

^ The form and size of Dr. Jones's Lexicon are both conve- 
nient for use. It does not profess to comprise all the words of 
the Greek language, but is sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude those of the most celebrated authors in Poetry and His- 
tory, and those which occur in the popular pieces of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus. These, with the words of the 
New Testament, the Septuagint, Longinus, Lucian, and Plu- 
tarch, constitute a body of Greek philology abundantly ample 
for young scholars, and providing very extensive assistance to 
more advanced students. Dr. Jones's Lexicon is neither a 
translation of a prior Dictionary, nor is it a compilation from 
the works of his predecessors ; every page of it bears very sa- 
tisfactory evidence of his acquaintance with the authors whose 
language he explains, and of their having been consulted by 
him for the purpose of obtaining correct verbal definitions. It 
ft not one of toe least important advantages which his work 
possesses over every other Lexicon generally accessible to 
youiig'or poor sdkolars, that it follows the publication of suoh 
admirable works as Daam's Homeric waA Ptodaric Lczicop, 
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^p L(9^1cofi Xepoiphont^um of Stqizie, tl^ Lexicon Cxmci^m 
jPircif^odi^kc^iv Qf MorjaK by Dr. MaUby, the Lexicpn Polybia- 
^^m j^y S^^b^^igb^usVf Biar$ Lexicon for the S/eptudginlr 
4nd §^<(^tt^Q^rV lexicon pf the Greek New Te^taoieat ; by 
4b^ ^Khpb cif iwbich, ^s wvbtl OB by some other workH of a 9imikd* 
4^ii)4» i>19a^V b^|iefi;ts l^yfs beeQ conterred on Gr^ek philology : 
4)r th^aie Pr. Jpii^B 4iap caiefuUy availed hiineelf, and he vevy 
l^r^etly ^Igiowledges titve as»l9tanc^ which he has derived 
^om th^Q^. With tb^ ref^pi^He erudition h^ upiies the facid«* 
^y^ ofjpprc^ptj^a ^^A tfujLe, \^\\\^ have not only guided hio 
4a ^6|&ning thie meaning of words^ but have relieved hi& inter- 
l^e^tiops frpq^ t-he h^rsh ip^l^ance which «o many worka of 
y^rba^ o^itici^ip exhibit. In sopae csif^es we ^fe reason for 
q^^e^tioiiiqg the ju()gf mapt of t\\^ Author, and shall have occa*? 
1^)011, Ww9 proceed, to notipe some of the defects and errocs 
fit£ l^ip wosk ; but w^ aihopld not do him justice if we did not 
H^pfe^s pprs^lyep y^ ry atronjp;ly ip favpur of the Lexicon befone^ 
us, and give \% the benefit of our recommendajtion. T^or would 
i|: bp fair, in rp(S^^nce to \\i^ ffkults which we niay subsequently 
pptice, to overlook thp follovying paragraph, which Dr. Jonea 
)i£gi every r«^3pn to eacppcjL should be w^ll considered by a cri« 
tjcal examine^ pf hi^ volume* 

^ Tboueh this Lexicon, I fondly hope, possesses sujch excellence a» 
may eoliue it to the notice and patronage of the public, I am suiii^ 
oiently sensible of its errors and imperfection. In extenuation of the 
omissions and mistakes that may oocastonally deface it, I would plead 
the liability to err and to fail incidental to our common nature; the 
. gcoeiial p^ara^r of usefulness and ni>velty that pervade the hook ; 
a^d the uttpr impo#sibilitj by any human e^brts to produce a corcact 
«n4 pprfact work on a SMbja^t so extensive and difficult as the Greek 
k(iurua(e. If the publip vpic^ approve of it in the maki, no pains 
sh^n be spared in tbe revisal \ the suggestiona of enlightened and 
eapdid ct'iticism will be thankfully attended tp, redundance wherevpr 
discovered shall be retrenched, and defects supplied so as to meet tlw^ 
wishes and exigencies' of the humblest learner.' 

In his Greek Grammar, Dr. Jones prepared us to a^p^ct, and 
^ bis Lexicon he profeases to give the results of a philoaopbi- 
qal invpstigation into the origin of Greek ten;ps \ s^pd thia qua- 
lity of the wpfk, wp apprehend, is a part of the novpUy wpi^^ 
ifi the spbject of reCerence in the preceding extract* ; I( ia pm- 
fpeeedly one pf the objects of ma labours, whenever the pri- 
mary sense of a simple term baa been overlooked or Jtpistakaq, 
tp point qut t^ ongin of that term in one of the Oriental 
tp^guesu ' The Greek language,^ he remarks^ 
* js aaoBssarilgr of iAisiqtie origia ;.tbe Habias^ widi its aownfl iMnlmiiat 
ill».6liiUpaiu SgrcM* 4nto s ^. flhaMont aii tte Jt^m. ««iir. 
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imt PerAfr, Uoat contam the sMtrces^from wiieMB idXoired; Hff 
k the nan who i» fdtogethdr un^^ainted with these |Hiifac»aT laaf4 
guages more able to explain the sense of a primitive #6|-d tn Greek/ 
vian a writer woutd be to explain the primitive w(mhria English, wh9 
IS an entire stranger to the Gothic and Saxon, wliicli are confessedlj^ 
iRe parent' tongues. The ancient Lexicographers and £chQl^iast& 
donhtiess point out the trae origin of many words; t6e theories of 
Datnm, of Hemsterhuse, Lennep, and Schiietdef , contaita beyond diSi^ 
pote ttuch solid matter* unfold many just and beauiSlfdl attalogie^ 
Btat a great poftion of their etymdogies is a heap of ruHbi^V, wti^W 
tnligbfened' Cfitieism and an adeiquate knowledge df ther Olrieiirrd' lan^ 
gnages, cannot fail to scatter en the wind. The true Use of catt^ 
etymologer is, that it furnishes the means, and indeed the only ifyftakis^ 
ef ascertaining the primary sense of a term ; and when thi^ sebse^: 
like the root <h a tree, is found, its ramification into secondary sensesl 
IB easily pursued^ the principle of connexion between them is disoo;;^ 
iered^and the memory, instead^ of being overloaded and perplexed^ 
#ith dflfbrent and discordant significations, is conducted through an. 
eaay and agreeable variety, all springing iVom, aiid coifnected wit^j a 

There is more of promise in these observattons, theit tllere. iff 
of success&l effort to exemplify tl»em in the L^ioow. The 
illustrations which it supplies of the preceding, ^aciplesr an^ 
not very numerous ; Dor are they, m our jiidgemeat^ of wmlt 
value. Many of the etymological deducttfoBs which appear iilt 
iim volume, are adopted from preceding writers ; atid ot t^oae* 
which we have, not been able to affiliate^ the relaiiott to.Omi^-^ 
tal originals has but » few instances been with aay^obabiUflfy* 
of soceess traced out. Allowing the cottectness of. die repce** 
sentatioAs contained in the preceding, extract from, I>r. JonesV 
pre&ce^ we may be permitted to remark, that « xnwbh lessi iitK 
perfect knowledge of the Oriental tengue^ than' is possessed* 
Dy mo^ scholars, would seem to be iodispensable to the stuf- 
wnt who would trace out and explain the primitive memiiA^I^ 
of Greek words, as derived from ancient Easttim teitns. llDr 
use of ' correct etymology' is obvious; bmt the difficulty of 8ec«< 
<gnnng it will sufficieiuly appear to any one wbo'will tniTfiriirr 
ttie verbal comparisons which philologists hai^ furdiabed as 
the result of their inquiries. Neither resemblance in tbcf b^teri» 
of 1^ wprd, nor similarity of meaning in a term, is satisfacto0^ 
eVIdtehCe'if derivation, ttiou^ thesr^ dfe triOeit fre4uefatly th^ 
cbly grounds of ptest/mptibd dn'wKich' tile* family relation of^ ^ 
n^ora IS attenipted to be shewni. !Dr, Jones explains^ \<>^^^ a 
' maid of honour, .from a^^p^, or ratBer fioin i^^ tW K^fbcew 
* women having been treated as' slaves in Bgyptu and therefoee 
' theif name becaiae synonvmous with a sJarve.' KjiAh luUt 
giftt thteswnie etymology, while, on the othev kfmd^ LrMtfyke 
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and others deduce it form *on an associate. In the Greek and 
English Lexicon, we find ' ttvfiiu >•'(> *>> the Heb. al3, kurb, the 
' cover or lid of the ark containing the law, Exod. 26. 18. — a 

* tabte on which the law was inscribed, or the law itself, Nubes 
''447. — maps or charts engraved on stones, ?n»«xu», Apoll. 4. 

* 280/ This word is selected by tb& Author^ among some 
others which appear in the preface, in illustration of the posi* 
tions which we have already copied. The value of this refer*i 
ence to the Hebrew Bible in elucidation of the Greek word 
Hu^Kfwe are entirely unable to perceive. The word used in 
Exod. XXV. 18., for the cover or lid of the ark; is not l')39 kurb, 
but WB5 ; nor does a"0 ever mean lid, or cover, nor is it ever 
applied to a table on which any law was engraved : the word 
is used only in the plural to denote the carved figures which 
were placed at each end of the propitiatory or mercy-seat in 
the taoemacle. The Greek verb ^tyv, is, according to Dr. Jones^ 

* the Hebrew pr\b to assemble or gather.' In Hebrew, however^ 
there is no such verb ; and though the noun r\ptib occurs in a 
single example in the Hebrew Bible, 1 Sam. xix. 20., where it 
is applied to a company of prophets, there is no circnmstance 
connected with the word, wnich can fix its radical meaning to' 
the sense attributed to it in the preceding extract. Parkhurst 
derives Xtyu from ^rr!> to meditate ; though, as he has noticed, 
the existence of such a root is very questionable. ' Ai««vp«i, to 

. ' cavil or rail at, means,' says Dr. Jones in his preface, ' in its 
' primary sense, to tear asunder or lacerate the body or Umbs, as 
' the simple crvp points to the Hebrew ^D, which signifies to 
' remove or tear away/ But this Hebrew word never means to 
tear away or to lacerate. These examples, to which many 
others might be added, may shew the uncertainty of the Au- 
thor's etymological affinities, which in many cases are only 
plausible conjectures, and in many others are nothing better 
than the offspring of fancy. There is, however, one example 
of derivation given by Dr. Jones, which we might be const-' 
dered as not dealing; fairly if we omitted to notice; for it is 
evident that the' Author regards it ad a valuable and decisive 
proof and illustration of his system. This example we shall 
give at length, 

< The verb taMrr« in SepUm conira Thebas^ S01» signifies to hurl or 
fling at. In verse 6^69 it conveys Uie idea of dropping or bowing 
down the head. In the Sujmlices of the same poet, verse 96, it means 
to dash, and carries an allusion to the thunderbolts of Jupiter, hurled , 
by way of punishment at the head of those who violate his laws. The ' 
same verb in Nicander Then 116, denotes to chastise; while in the 
Ajax qfSapkocletf 501 » it carries the idea of reviling or reproaching : 
A^d finally* in verse 710, its obvious import is to instruct. Dr. . 
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SlooaieU in his elegant aod useful editioo oP the . SefUm conirn 
Tkebaif 286» has the following glossary. la^tr, jaao^ Hesych« 

itvsrtuf^ tnm^aurauvf atx^Eo-Ooi, lege a^curiruu Absurde EtymologllS 2b 
««Tw ducity melius vero ab 105» p. 464I-6. vide infra, B9A% 5\0. Aganit. 
512. 1551. sensu peUndi vel attingendi, Supp. 96. Sophocl. Ajax, 
SDI. — In tbis article we see exemplified the learning and labour ne- 
oessary in a Lexicographer. But no attempt is made by tbis distin* 
goished scholar to reconcile the discordant senses of the word» or to 
tesohre them into one common idea ; but tbe reader is left to view 
them apart and unconnected^ as tbe several limbs of a body torn 
asunder and scattered around htm on the ground. This, however* 
oould be done only by recurring to the origin of the verb, which is 
the Hebrew enni M^;,. which means to beat down with a rod, such as 
to beat down apples or olives from a tree. Hence irrw to strike, 
which Damm abiBurdlv derives from vrrw, to fall ; also larrw, the ori- 
ginal guttural being dilated into to, as is the case in man^ other in- 
stances. Hence the first sense which wmtt bearr, of beating or pelt- 
ing, as in Septem. SOI. The consequence of striking with a rod or 
any other instrument, is that the person struck should bend under the 
blow ; and hence the idea of bowing the head in verse 527. The 
rod 18 the natural emblem and instrument of chastisement and instruc- 
tion : thus iaiwrv without a figure, denotes to chastise or instruct, as in 
Ajax, 710. and Nic. Ther. 116. It is on this principle that riM/^, the 
parent of our rod^ is the parent also o£enidio, erudite) enuMHon. The 
last meaning is to reproach or vilify, Xoyot; larruv, Ajax, 501. The: 
analogy between to flog with a rod and to flog with words is obvious ; 
and what is it to flog with words, but to mangle a man's character ?' 

This may seem to be very plausible, and it is certainly inp^e-* 
nious. But it is wanting in consistency and in the evidence ne- 
cessary to establish its assumptions. To us, the proofs of 
derivation and of connected meaning in the words losn and 
««vTv, are not Quite so evident aa they would appear to be to 
the Author. The Hebrew word van uniformly means; to beat 
ofi^ as fruit from a tree, or, to beat out, as grain is beaten out ;' 
it has no reference whatever to chastisement, to instnictioti, to 
bowing the head, or to hurling, pelting, or lashing, or reviling ;' 
nor could these senses, or any of them, be deduced from the 
action of the verb; nor is Ban ever used to signify rod. In 
the Septem contra Thebas, 301, Mvrct means neither beating nor 
pelting, but, the action of throwing:, or hurling, or casting 
down missiles : to beat as when a person strikes with a rod, is 
quite remote from its meaning. . We conclude, therefore, that 
to bow the head, as when a blow is evaded, cannot be the sense 
in which lavrw is used in verse 527, where it signifies the laying. 
down of the head unwillingly as in a persoirs being subdued 
or punished* Such a rod as would be employed in beating out: 
grain, or in beating oflf fruit from a tree, could not, we should, 
miagine^ be a very natural emblem of chasti9ement and instruc* 
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^OD. Btit MnrMi' never means to beat with a ft^» Bof iffetik 
fligBify to instruct, as a sense derived from the use of a rod itt 
correction. If there were examples of xoywj »o«pr»f denoting to 
reproach or vilify, it would still be necessary to produce ejt- 
imples of ^ctvrM as meaning to flog with a rod, and of KDt^ as 
t)eing; used in a similar manner, before any analogy pould b^ 
established between the senses, to flog with a rod^ and to flog 
with words. But the passage in Ay^x, 601, gives no saAotM^ 
to Dr. Jones's imposed meaning : — AeyoK m«tu« are wot da wbieh 
of themselvea do not signify to reproach or to fevile. ThiA 
k iinleed the import of the entire comieeted passage, but it H 
ascertained to be so from other words which occur in it. 

fn Ajax, 710, fvw» »«^n? is not, we apprehend, to be rendered 
by instruct. The words occur in a cnoru^ in connexion witin 
o^X'ilutT^, and are an invocation to Pan ; not to insUuct <hA 
ohorus, but to be present, to put forward, or lead off the danee«i 
p^X^H^^ «uTo>»ii iwm i(»4^(. It IS not so evident^ moreover, as Di^. 
Jones supposes, that rudis is the parent of our rod, and is ahoi 
the parent of trudio, erudite, erudition. Rodis 19 not Ae rod of 
a corrector or of an instructor, but is th« weapon of a gkdia* 
tor. Rudis, incultm,.imperitus, erudio, ex rudi- doctum, politum- 

Jue efficere, is clearly the origin of erudite, erudition, l^r. 
ones has been so intent on seeking a Hebrew origin for thoi 
word in question, as to exclude from the list of meanings ia» 
his Lexicon, one of its most obvious significations. 

* l€Mrt«, f. *a4« (Heb. t93rv habat, to cut or strike down, hence iirru 
or \9r0tp to smile, hurt, which by dilating the aspiraCe into two vowelr 
becomes i»vfv) I beat, correct vith a rod« pelt, snitek Siptem^ 906.-^ 
burl, Agam. 521. — drop, bow as a thing when smitten, Septem^Bffi.^ 
beat, lash with words, sting, goad, Ajax, 501— iastruct, 710.' 

In Agam, 621, the meaning is indisputably, not to hurl, but 
t6 shoot arrows from a bow. 



tq(oi( taVTw fjunttir* di n^r Bi^i}. 

ne Fytkian hin^ (ApoUo) no longer Aoots Against, n$ arrmoi 
from his bow* Mitto, ^octo, the old and generally adopted in- 
tarpretation of the word, is, in our judgement, to be preferred 
to Dr. Jones's new definitions, which exhibit meanings quite 
SB discordant as those which he reproves ; and though Dr. 
Blomfield has made no attempt to resolve the senses of tker 
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w(ff^ 11116 oM «6imiim M««r, ^e Vki hu tiMtmetft hf i€ iMdi 
better tkan tfc« sttempt Ti^hich the AxtAtn' h^ hatMeii, tJlA 
which is altogether unsatisfactory. 

If we have enlarged our' observations on Che preceding cased; 
we have done so because we think that Oriental learning, par* 
ticularly Hebrew learning, has been less available in the liands 
of the Author towards the discovery of the descent aod pri*' 
mary meaning of Greek words, than the piofesskme of his pre* 
iice and hi» remsn-ks on< Dr. Bloibfield*s oaissidna would war- 
noft ne to etpect ; and no4 m the least A^m toy w&b t» die- 
parage the otUray of Ms hbours in otfieff directtons, of wWdi 
we are disposed t<^ think very fkvourably. Tfa^ LeXieoh i» U 
worl of real eseel)ence» and will obtain, as it d^tteTVes, the^ aiw 
probs^tion of the public, to a student of Gr^lL, it ^6fis A^ 
cilities for the attainment of his object beyond tvhat any of th^ 
Greek Lexicons in common use ca» supply. These adtvanta^es 
it furnishes, not merely £rom its- explanations beiiig in £ng)ishir 
which is frequently a more accuiate vebiete of interpretatioa 
for Greek words tinm a Latito exposition, b«lb £nM»thie erdefely 
arraajgemeiii and tfie eopiiMie exaitipiee of wt>nbr whick it eon- 
tains, togetfier wftb the superior attedtion' y4ki^ A^ Anthdtf 
ha9 peid to* the ptepositi^one and other pttrticks*. the teamed^ 
research and the critical incfustfy of Dr. Jones have beeil e*-^ 
pended, in d!iis production of bis labours, much to the benefit 
of Greek students. 

We must now produce some examples from t&e Lexicon! 
before us> aiid the following are probably a» fair specimens a» 
could be selected to shew the manner in which the words hare 
been explained, and the several senses of tliem arranged by the 
Atithoi^ 

* ANTiy are\ atQ\ prep, governing the genitive onlv* and h used td 
esprese the Cdrrespontienoe between one thing and another when 
they are exchangea, or when they act .one in opposition to the other. 
am« therefore* means substitution, equivdence, reciprocifj^t' 6t oppo- 
sition, and is rendered by for, in8tetta,in the room of^ eqaai tO) Sgttnst, 
before* for the sake of. am rifh xH^^ 'oicty fl. ^. 4Sf . nMy iMef gHd 
a favour in the room of these things, may they recompense thee for 
these things, wni xtiKktn XoOf nm, II. t. tt6, he ir in the place o^. 
equal to^ many people, he is hhnself a host, dm othTcfbed CM; h 154, 
in the pkce of a brother, as, like a brother, wtti UiMir. A. f i fS. in 
the place of a suppliant, as a ^uppfiant. ah% tfAov a^iina* XL f. 461, 
stand in opposition to me, agiunst me. j^mim^ wm o^mX^mowv awvx*^- 
Od. i. 115. nolding his garment in opposition to his eyes,, before his 
eyes. ufQ' »>, in return for which, whereforoi q^are« proptcrea quod^ 
amuiyaXwf for the sake of great things, Aris. Ethic 3. 1. 

* In composition am retains its primitive sense of equivsledty lSke-<» 
Appesitei against-^-in return, in one's tum^ on one's part;' 
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< ATAAO^ «, •»» ipl«idid, Xi ^nr y g ■ i pl eadid Ml#r»brigliC doiv'-^ 
•pleodid gi^y rich, costly. IL •• 2S.--mleDdid Mldten^ lUat^qft 
n^le. B. 871.— «p1endid Aatr» comelyi delicate. Pytb. 4. 146* beaoti* 
All— eplendid treeit Ull, majestic. Olyin. % 133.— splendid man^ re- 
nowned, glorious, Kfi^wn* 

* «y*o(y %» Of, ayffiu »f> «>f . chaste — chaste fsastt holy— chaste grove, 
sacred — chaste in mindf andefiled, unpolluted, Orest. 1640— chaste 
in conduct or character, pure, hfameless, 1 Peter, 3. 2. ayforareu xwyou, 
the purest water. Pyth. 1. 41/ 

< Bfl(XXtf, aor* S. iffsXov— BoXm, f. BoiXMrv, by sine BicX«, f. n. B«X«tf]uai 
.-^\M, f. BXixrw. f. I. pass. BXi}dn<r»/MM, aor. 1. iffXnSw, I throw, hit, 
aniite» II. »• 53. — throw aroundf scatter — throw to anoiher, give, de- 
liver, throw a net, cast, fling^4hrow m money, deposit--throw in- 
toater, pour— throw a ddde, put forth. Rev. 14. 16«— throw inseed^- 
sow — put forth leavet, shoot, germinate. Then, on Plants, 9. 2i — 
throw on a couch, lay, Matt. 8. 6 — throw out o/^ doors, reject, loose* 
BiCx«ix«(, John, 13. % having fixed himself, havmg formed a settled 
purpose--6trike a bargain, make, form, II. ^. 1(X BoXXtno, he put on 
himself, B. 4. 43. BaXXovrai, they fix in themselves, II. (• 50. BaXKta^ 
xtro, for iffoxxtro, he threw, Herod. 9. 74. BtOAofmot, casting a thing 
with myself, conferring, meditating. Herod. 5. 106.' 

* BIA, Of, Ion. Bin, nu n, strength, v^ur— violence, force--majesty, 
D. (r. 117.— Binfi, in his strength— dismclination, opp. to Um. Bta tik 
linrfof, against the will, in spite of, the mother— injustice, opp. to iuin. 
Bmu, powers of life, energies. U. x* 219- 

< Biotf, f. D0W, p* Biffinxo — BmI^u. f. A^ti/I force, use force, make an 
^rt, — ^violate— enslave— overcome, overwhelm, II. ^. 576.— outrage, 
plunder— Bmo^aou, Bio^o/mu, I am forced, suffer violence— I force my- 
self—force a city or oouo^e— compel— attack.— 4 B»^«to, for BMbOivro, 
n. X. 467. they woula overwhelm him — Biourrm, must struggle against. 
Rhesus, 584. 

< BiCMTfuK, ov, o, compulsion. 

< Bioani;, ov, ^ a person who compels or violates, m Bietarm, the 
violent, Mat. 11. 12. 

* BicurrXMt, «i|Ov, given to violence, having a power to compel, Plut. 

9. 507. ^^^ 

* B»aTiK,' ov, 0, furious, Pyth. 1. 18. 

* B$cuou », Of, violent, outrageous, rapacious— Bioiw^, adv. violently, 
through main force, with violence, forcibly. 

« B»ceoTii(, fiTo«, i5f violence. 

< BicttoOoHrrflMi, f. wm, I Suffer a violent death, Plut 10. 737« 

* BhouotCktt^ »«o(, Of «!» Stolen, or extorted by violence. Lye. ^7. 

* BMuo/AAX^i, or Bin^x^^* ^f A brave combatant, Leon. Tar. 23. 

< BmoiL9.x*^f I ^^^ strenuously, or with fury.* 

We must notice some errors and omissions which have oc- 
corred to us in our examination of this Lexicon. We are most 
dissatisfied with Dr. Joneses interpretations of some passages 
of the New Testament, on which he professes to cast a new 
light, and in respect to which he hi^, we think, not sufficieatly 
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dktiDguished Ibetween the explabadoiis of words requisite in 
the work, of a Lexicographer, and the expository remarks of a 
Commeotatof. In. a Lexicon expressly accommodated to the 
New Testament, an author may be permitted to advance such 
observations as may seem to nim necessary or proper for the 
elucidation of its several obscurities ; but, in a general Lexicon 
ofthe Greek language, critical remarks are scarcely admissible. 
The quality of some of Dr. Jones's explanations of words oc- 
curring in the New Testament, will not, we apprehend^ be very 
highly appreciated by intelligent and sober readers. Under 
oNwro^ffw we have * I new model» forge, or falsify the Gospel, 
' Luke i. 1.* Such meaning, we are persuaded, does not be- 
long to the word. There is evidently nothing in the expies* 
sion used by the Evangelist Luke, which can fix the charge of 
dishonest intention upon the writers whose productions pre- 
ceded bis own Gospel* Under aum?, we have 

* cuant^, Ephes. 2. 2, the eternal ideas of God, which he used ss pat- 
tern in the creation of all aensible things, and to which all things 
will perfectly conform in the end. r» nXn rtncuwm, 1 Con 10. II, 
the completions of the eternal modelsi i. e. the events which fulfil or 
realise the patterns of things in the divine mmd.* 

In the former of these passages, we find only the singular 
aM»9 which does not admit the application of the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas for the purpose of its elucidation ; and the other 
passage is sufficiently intelligible without supposing a meaning 
to be intended of a character so recondite as that which is 
given in the preceding extract. In the examples of trnxaXtoimi 
quoted from the New Testament under muMXiii, we find the 
senses, assume the name cf, call mgnetf^ am sumwned, appeal 
to, assume the name of a master ; while to call upon, to inooke, is 
not given as a meaning, though in several passages such is the 
clear import of the expression.* The compound ^loXoyof is pro- 
perly explained, ' one who speaks about God ;' yet, this correct 
definition is immediately followed by the remark, that ' John 
' the Evangelist was called dioXdyo;, because he alone speaks of. 
' the Logos.* But, if the reason of the definition be found in 
the terms of which the word is compounded, we should have 
XyyoTioyoi, for One who speaks of the Logos ; nnless we say that 
the name dieXoyo^ was given to John, because, in writing or 
speaking x^oncemine the Logos, he was considered as wntiug 
or speaking of the Logos as Being Gh>d, which is the reason of 
Ihe name assigned by the ancient Christian writers, dio^toyo; 



• See Eclectic Rev. Vol. XIX. p. 50S. N.S. 
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iKTidr cm to 4«fltf^ ft^eiK itn own eottttmictifott, « om #lnr 
^ speahs of tk« L<)||foft^' 

axo^o^f one of th^ same bed (col. ).) ii not flrom * ahd xniife^ 
bot from 4^ and Xix6<'-*^0ee#nfy ^oAdpies^of land, fettilit]^, maf be 
added to the meaningit gMfa t^ tMB wofd.-^iAjMir^ is imfN^ 
periy explained as denoting the ejrelidsv Pyth* 1. l&: in dm 
palsai4i(e of Piodar^ the term i^etaitia ite cuetomai^ setiae of 
ekmsimmt find ia apjplied to^ sleef^ which cioees the^ e^eltds**^ 
pe^oi doei fiot siigmtf Mtfurpied.^m%e4f «^o9f a tabUt^ ia a fe-^ 
mitune notn.— ov^ftfio^^ lo thi« wovd the meMvtvgHtrbo^tddfiwg 
^fiimk' vrhiil^iiid^ should be added. Somer Words Which «h0aw 
haw found a place in the Lexicon are omilted ; ae avf«<rx«^««'if^» 
on unfremeditaied Maf. Arist. Poet. 4.-*-mx/MMy I itUrodace m- 
howttiom. We shall ealy sefleet two move passages firom Ae- 
work before os: the fint appears to na to be more fimciftil 
than probable in its itIiAtratiwiir and the second, we tMak, is> 
altogether erroneous. 

' iMtfXiS^fk 0f> befAnd^Ihe |il«ibnim^ (jxarbittiilt, iinaNmie, S. tlecc*- 
8SS. The uAexpeeleid return of Ok'estes^ W ddmpilfidd tb» a eamw 
wbidi unexpeetealy tttum^ after AeiMg' sppar ^tiv h>it» nf boundlesa- 
space. The emeodatfoii of htifXAfb^, ptepotbd' bf T^fUvh^ft, afad^ 
praised hj^ Maltby, is therefore inada^issible^ as destructive of the 
finest allusion in the language/ 

We percteiTie no gremsi fos the aompaiison whioh Dr.' Jouea^ 
indi»i»tbe paasage of Euripides, Eleei. 888w Thewtomof 
OreBteawas not uaexpeoted byJ^eotva# who hiad b6en pro- 
paved by the relation, of bia siicoesa against iEgyatua given by 
a meitoeiigar, to expect his joyfcl aimf aK The allasson seama 
Vary plainly to be to the case* of a victor in' tha gamea^ 

' * ot/Ao;, a pi»6e ihroDeed, a populbus coun&y. txvSftf u? ot/^ovyinto 
tfieStythianland, land peopled with Scythians, in contracfi^thictitm 
Wtf^oty that pan of Scyroia that wak not marired #ith human fbot--^ 
aispsb Phmi« 2^' 

There is clearly no opposition intended by the- poet, between 
XxuSfiv 0*^ and aSfyrm (or c£cvni) t^^ua»\ the latter being evidently . 
in explanation of the former expression — Set/tManway^ddMH 
way, unfrequented way. Tlie nouns ar-e descriptive of the same 
place, and the whole description shews ^cU the oi/A>f was the 
scene of the transactions ; it could not, thereloFey bejpopuiotif. 
In the Antholog^a we have ^t^nn.^^/^^f W Vr/aionoi^ wbere|Mpti- . 
loMS is out of the questioa. 

We need not use any more words to characterise the volume * 
before us, or to express our op i nion of its merits and its clanaa 
to public patcpaags. With all the deductions whi^h our re^ 
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murks OD ito i^rroq^pi^^ielyinolQgy mayvbe ^iippofedAp iffAlu4e, 
this '* Gfeek and £oi;li9h L.^icoa"i9 a UgUy rmpootebl^ Mid 
oselhl work. We mould add» tbat, «§ tiie AHtbor's 0§u>taia 
ili«peii6ee with the accents, be has omitted them, with ihe ex- 
ceptioQ of the circumflex, which be retains. 



"I'TI '" I 



Art. IIL The HUfary and Ai4iwtks fjfih€ County of Narihamvipn* 
6y G^rge Balcer. Part L Spelbo Himdred^ x^^wbotUp Gvoite 
Hiipdred^ and Faw$1iey Huadret}. FoUo- pp. 274?. i^ac^e p«per, 
&. On ; 8m«dl ppper, 31. Sa. ^apb ?art. I^p4op, 1822. 

•TTIERE are but few departments of literary employment, 
-■" which can so jusdy support an author's use of the lan- 
guage cjuoted ia Mr. Baker s title-page-^-' WJiat toyle hatji 
* been taken* as no man thinketb^ so pq man bQli^vetn, but he 
' that baXh made the trial!/— ia* tbp coippiJatipn of a Coxmif 
Histo^. Tb« collectiog of aia^nals for such a work, the wH- 
iation of auAhoritiea, the verifioatiaii of refaraoc^s, the a^juiV- 
ment of dubious and conAiotiBg evidence, in lopoenqihy, in 
civil and ecclesiastical details, in genealogies, in arcnitectiiitti 
antionities, and in the numerous other objects which a woik cif 
this kind comprises, require, not oply great patieqce, but habit^ 
of acute perception and of correct and comprehensive discrimi- 
natiop. in these indispensable requisites, and in every other 
^appropriate qualification of a County Historian, Mr, B.aker \9^ 
entitled to great commendaiion : and ihe mannc^r ip whiob he ix^ 
«x^outMthe prepaot poruon Qf his.uodertal(ing« wiU, ive caunut 
doubl, not only gratify bis pajbrom^ and s%;Mne thair C9nfi4wfi^ 
in respeot'to lus ftitur^ sKortiovs, but pioeura luo) an iiQMMfr 
able rank anMHig the writers of his owa chias. 

Reserving for the concluding portion of bis woiit a geiieiaii 
Ticw of the various public and private sources of information 
to which he has been indebted, the Author briefly sketches in 
the preface to the present part, an outline of his plirn^ from 
which vre quote the foUowlng paragraphs. 

« Ob the pvesenttUljiB af a parish, whether open er enolQasdt ito 
eztent,nrincipalproprietore,boundariea, soil, and all other poiols«f 
local inMrrastioa^ he has been eulckd by, and spared po^ assidaity in 
procuring ihe heat ttosideot autherkies,--*-^ 

" • In tl^ deduction of manorial propert]F--on4» af the meat imponsat 
hr anehca of cewity biatory-^e has aludie^ lo combine perMMctiiif 
wMi brevity. Many pariahea ware erighially composed of dfi b r a t 
feo, and mt ih eonmiOR and error Itave ansea from the paramount 



He haa 6B4aav«a#ad, 4 



being Ueoded tegeilier in the- same narrathre. 
, therefore, to keep theaa perlbotlydi8tiapl,.«Bd 
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' present time $ or tQl nergf ng in others it ceased to be necessary : or 
being alienated in parods it oc«sed to be practicable. The heading 
prefixed senres not only as an index to the domesday lord* but to the 
intermediate seignories which ^w out of successive subinfeudationa. 
Though the paramouncy lost its beneficial value on the abolition of 
the feudal system, and, of the numerous privileges of the superior 
lord, scarcely any now remain beyond the barren sui^ and service of 
a court leet; yet to the coun^ historian its descent is still of the' 
utmost importance! as the tenure frequently furnishes a correct, and 
indeed the only clue, to the appropriation of the diflferent co-existent 
manors in a parish. The information exclusively derived from hia 
predecessor Bridges he has copied yerbatim, and, deprecating invidi- 
ous comparison, or the imputation of controversy, he oas silently cor- 
rected evident inaccuracies, and unless allusion was imperiously re- 
ouired has abstained from noticing the opposite conclusions to which 
tney have sometimes been led on points open to difference of opinion. 
The places selected for the genealogical accounts of the principal 
families are printed in capitals, and referred to only in treating of 
their other possessions, whereby useless repetitions are avoided, and 
considerable space will be saved in the progress of the work. 

^ His restricted limits have not permitted him to attempt more than 
satisfactorily to trace a manor tit^o and out ofti family ; nor perhapa ia 
it to be regretted, for the line of blood through which it descended, 
especially if combined with the collateral ramifications, may be ex- 
hibited more clearly in a genealogical table, than by verbal narratiye, 
and Uie technical references to the escheats or inquisitions post mor- 
tem, introduced to verify the descents, remove in a great measure the 
necessity for abstracting them. The pedigrees have relieved the text 
also from the dry detaifi of dates, matrimonial alliances, and honour- 
able appointments. The leading authorities are placed at the head 
of eacn, but the author has taken nodiing on trust which he had the 
means of subjecting to the test of public or private docnmenta. Nu- 
merous as the pedigrees will be found, none unconnected with manon 
rial property have been admitted, or the number mkht easily have 
been augmented, to an almost indefinite extent, from heraldic visita- 
tions, and ftmilies of respectability possessed of impropriations, ad- 
yowsons, and other estates. 

' The monastic establishments, and possessions of the religious 
houses, follow the manorial history ; for, though ecclesiastical in their 
origin, yet haying been conyerted into lay property by the dissolution, 
this seemed the most natural arrangement. * 

* The history of a parochial benefice, naturally suggests three divi- 
sions:— 4iy whom founded, and to whom the patronage belongs ; of 
what it cooiisis ; and by whom held. Where Uie isapropiiate nictonr 
and advowson.of a vicarage have been aevenedt the descent of caeh la 
separately deduced from toe crown grantee, or the period ^separa- 
tion. Their ancient and modern state aro also distinct^ treated^— r- 

* The series of locumbenu dpim to the middle of the,,siJUeenth 
oentnry is^with oocasionat additions— copied jfrom. Br}4ge#, 6n fbe 
aathohij^ the Uoooln regist^ $ atid ccmtioued to the present time 
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from a transcript which the author hat been kindly peraitted to make 
from the episcopal registers at Peterborough.' 

The admirers of pedigrees, and the lovers of antiquarian de- 
tails, will find a rich treat provided for them in Mr. Baker's 
pages. His industry in filhng up these essential parts of a 
County History is not more apparent, than is the nicety with 
which he has adjusted the relations, and vindicated the claims 
of ancestors and descendants ; of which a curious example 
occurs in the history of the Spencer family, p. 106. Among 
the biographical sketches which diversify the present publica- 
tion, there are memoirs of the two Sir Christopher Hattons, of 
Harrington the author of the " Oceana," of Randolph the 

Eoet, Sir William Catesby the supporter of Richard III., Ro- 
ert Catesby the projector of the gunpowder plot, and some 
others of less celebrity. The numerous and curious monu- 
ments of the Spencer family in Brington Church, are copiously 
and excellently described, and two plates, the gift of tne pre« 
sent £arl, are added in illustration of them. Althorp, the 
mansion of the Spencer family, is well known for the magnifi- 
cent collection or books which its Library, ' garnished from 
' top to toe with the choicest copies of the choicest editions of 
' the choicest authors in the choicest bindings,* contains, and 
which, with the rich collection of pictures that adorn this re- 
sidence, have heen described at large by Mr. Dibdin in his 
splendid publication ' .^es Althorpianee/ Of the mansion 
and its treasures, Mr. Baker has inserted some notices, which^ 
though they may probably be as extensive as the nature andl 
limits of bis work would permit, we should have been glad to. 
see more amply detailed. 

Many incidents occur in the course of the work, which 
strikingly exhibit the spirit and manners of the ' olden time/ 
The sporting gentlemen of the county would not now much 
like such an officer as the deputy-master of the Kind's leash, to 
come among them for the purpose of taking to his Majesty's 
use ' such and so many greyhounds, in \vhose custody soever 
' they be,* as he the said deputy might think meet and conve- 
nient, and ' to seize and take away all such greyhounds,. 
' beagles, or whippetts,' as might any way be offensive to hia 
Majesty's game and disport. We should think that Alexander 
. Ekms, of Weaton Favell, who was armed with these arbitrary 
powetB, in 1666, was no small terror to his sporting neighbours* 
The conveyance of money is now an affair of very litUe diffi« 
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• and my Lord to be at th* htxtrd of my tobbery between 
' that and Daveutry.' In the parish register of Bugbrook, an 
angry entry occurs, of the date 1668, stating that • About thi9 

• tune^ that itntoward generation of Quakers began to bury 
' theirs distinctly by tben^seWes in their gardens and orchardft 

• in several parts of th6 town/ The * untoward generation/ 
however, were not the only persons who selected gardens and 
orchards for their places of sepulture. The Rev. Langton 
Freeman, of Whilton, directed by will, that his body, in the 
eame bed on which he $hould die, should be carried and laid in 
the summer-house erected by him in his garden : it was to be 
wnipped in a strong double winding-sheet, ' and in all other 
' respects to be interred as near as may be to the description 
•we receive in Holy Scripture of our Saviour's burial; the 

• doors or windows to be locked up or bolted, and to be kept 
•as near in the same manner and state they shall be in at the 

• time of my decease.' The summer-house was to be planted 
round with evergreens, and painted of a dark blue colour ; and 
for the performance of all this, he devises his manor to his 
nephew. Neither the ' untoward generation,* nor any of the 

• other sorts of phanaticks,' who so much displeased the keeper 
of the register at Bugbrook, were, we should suppose, Ies9 
reasonable in disposing of the bodies of their dead, than was 
this Church of England divine in respect to his own remains. 
The rejection of William Richardson from a clerical office to 
"^hich "he had been appointed in 1570, 'because he could not 

• translate into English the two first lines of the Second Epistle 

• of St. Paul to the Corinthians,* is some proof of the care of 
the parties rejecting, to protect the character pf the Church, 
and was probably one of the benefits produced by the Refor- 
mation. 

Holdenby House, built by Lord Chancellor Hatton, and 
Qst^emed by him ' the last and greatest monument of his youth,' 
six miles n*om Northaii^>ton, the remains of which are pow 
very inconsiderable, was formerly one of the most magnificent 
mansions in the country : it is well known to the readers of 
]^)glii|h history, as the place to which Charles I. was removed 
'fyy order of the Long Parliament, soon after the battle ef 
^aseby, and where he remained under restraint till his abduo^^ 
tton by Comet Joyce. Of the transactions of those times 
as related to the topographical description of this part of hi4 
work^JMr. Baker has supplied a very interesting account, com- 
p^ed from ' the Journals of Parliament, and scarce pampbleta 
•ia.tbei British Museum and London Institution;' very judi- 
dously selecting for hid pages, • diose minute ^inddeutB and 
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' eimumstelnliet whieh, wlliht they are dbdre imttied{tt.tc»I^ «igo- 
' ciated with the place* are beneath the dignity of general Uis- 
' tory.' From these details we shall select sonie.particiilam 
(or the mformation and gratification of pur readers. Mrp 
Baker has stigmatised the formula, ' We, ypnr Majesty's loyal 
' sul)ject8/ prefixed to the resolution of the I^ords and CSobr- 
mens for the removal of the King^s person, as being ' hjrpocri- 
* tical,*^ — perhaps with lesa propriety thau wiU be allowed b^ 
some of the least prejodioed judges of the case. It is Tery 
|Kissible, we imagine, that, in January 1646*7, a rery genuine 
feeling of the regard which the expressions import towards the 
person of tfce nnhappy but arbitrary monarch, might be enter' 
tained by the parties from whom the resolution proceeded. It 
wa^ not thetl too late for the ill-advised Charles to secure, by 
the adoptioil of other counsels than those which he had been 
so long following, the possession of every honour and of every 
privilege which could dignify his hi^h station. It was not 
i^ainst the safety or the state of the King, nor was it in oppo- 
sition to the legitimate functions- of the Kingly office, that the 
authors of the resolution were united ; for these they would 
have asserted and maintained : they withstood only an irrespon- 
sible governfmeAt, and the assumption of despotic claims. Td 
them, sueh a loyalty may be conceded as a wise* and beneficent 
inouarefa mi^ht be quite satiBfied to receive. For loyalty, 
we imagine^ is to be correctly defined, as reverence for the lawi 
erf &ni country, Und due resjvect fbr the rukfs n^bo stdmiqistet 
them fo^ the t^efll-beihg of ih^ commiriiity. Is loyalty s'ulbmis- 
sion to pbwer caplHicious and without control? Is loyalty the 
admiratioii of the oppressed fcr the oppressor? "VP^itn (he op- 
portunities of adjustment of which Charles might have availed 
hinself before his seizure by Joyce, he had most important 
facilities for the security of bis throne and 'the splendour of his 
reign. Bat to discern the times', was not a part of bid wisdom. 
The committee of Lords and Commons fot the ofder of the 
.King's household and servants at Holdenby, on the 4lii of Fe- 
bruary, proposed a list of servants for the respective offices and 
departments^ which is given at p. 302. 

* At thei# next silting (5ch Feb.) the Ceaintittee prdpdtted that: tVe 
ceoimoMoh pMe^ i«4)ieh wtfs formerly see i>n the altar in his roil- 
jettyVehapei 6f Whitehtflly eotisidting ef ** ene iihyppe, tm> gilt vase^, 
tiro gilt euyres, {e^ttf^) tf square basonn and fountaine, atid a silver 
ToA/* should be mekea down to make plate fbr the kingV Ude at 
WMAd&obj^ there beMg none remaining in the jewel-office fit fbr sei*- 
ike; iMldatthesttifieeinTe they submitted the followme estimate 6f 
'4i 0MNM^ of ttitf miijeaty and his retinue at Holdenoy fbr tweri^ 

T^TXXI. N.S. L 
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day»t comnwiiciog the 13th of Fdiniary, and endH^. tbe 4lh of 

March} inclusive* 1646-7* 

His IVTajestie'g diet of auLviiL diahesy at xxkL per diem ' 70O 

The Kine's voydij ^ . . • '. S2r 

The Lords^ diet ofxxdaj^ ^ . . . 5ia 
For the clerk of the green-cloth* 4ntchen» and apicery, a messe' 

ofvii.dkhes ^ . . . . W 

Dyetts for the HoinehoM and chambes-oflioerBy and the guard 412 
Board wages. for commao household servants^ pot-scowrer8» 

and turn«broache» • .^ • • . Sd 

BadoeaofCouFt and riding waees • . 140 

For Linnen of his Majestic's tablcy the Lords and othea dieir 27S 

For Wheat, Woodland Cole . . . • 240 
For t\\ sorts of spicery store, wax-lights, torches,, and tallow* 

lights ...... 160 

For Pewter, Brasse, and other necessaries incident to all offices,, 

and for Carriages . .. ^ *. ^ » 44T 

•f «990 

* The propositfon respectrng the communron plate war confirmed 
by the Commons, (6th Feb.,) and 50001. ordered to be provided for 
the necessary expences of the king and the commissioners. The 
first remittaBce to Colonel Graves, the governor of Holdenby, was 
made under the direction of pariiament, by the Committee sitting at 
Goldsmith's Hall> out of the unappropriated fines of delinquents ; and 
the Committee of Lords and Commons having previously repreaented 
the revenue to be inadequate to any additional burden, and the na- 
tional finances becoming daily more deranged, the whole charge of 
the establishment was, by a vote of the Commons,. ( 1 7th March,) 
reduced to 501. a day, one third only of the original estimate/ 

p. 20S» 

The parliamentarr eommissioners left Newcastle, where they 
had taken charge oi the King on his being surrendered by the 
.Scotch army, on the 30th of January 1646-7 f and on the- 16th 
<>f February,, they announced their safe anivcd at Holdenby 
With their roval charge, in a letter to the Earl of Manchester, 
Speaker of the Hou^e of Lords. 

* The king reached ^ his princely manor of Holdenby on the I5th 
of February, having been somewhat retarded by reason of white wea- 
ther.'' Many hundreda of the gentry of the county met the royal 
cavalcade two miles on this side Harborough, and ** thousands and 
''thousands" of spectators thronged the road, and hailed his majesty 
with acclamations, ^ causing many a smile from his princely counte- 
nance." A guard of honour was drawn up to receive him at Hoi- 

" denby ; and he entered his palace, and his prison, through the great 
court gate. With all the state and pomp ot royalty. \^enhi8 
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jeMj'f BpproBiA to his deitinatton was annoanced at NaithainptOQ, 
there was great rejoicing ; the bells rang, and cannoD was discharged, 
** iasoamch that a gallant echo made its appeal at Holdenby." ' 

The du^ imposed upon the Earls of Pembroke and Den- 
bigh, and Lord Montagu» the commissioners appointed by the 
Parliament for the safeguard of the King's person, was evi- 
dently not of easy discharge ; they had, however, the address 
to execute it to the satisfaction of the two houses, without 
rendering themselves personally obnoxious to the monarch. 
TTiey were uniformly in attendance on the King during dinner 
and supper, and accompanied him in his walks in the garden ; 
one only associating with him, and the others keeping a re- 
spectful distance. Charles's favourite recreation was bowline ; 
and the green at Holdenby being out of order, he frequenUy 
rode to the Earl of Sunderland's at Althorp, or Lord Vaux's at 
Bougbton, to enjoy that amusement. 

' On the afternoon of the 9th (^ April, as the king was riding to 
Boughton to bowl, he alighted at a narrow bridge in the way* 
fBrampton bridge,) at the further end of which stood Major Bosville 
disguised in a countryman's habit, with an angle in his hand, as if be 
bad been fishing, who was detected in privately conveying into the 
king's hand letters from the queen and prince (Charles). On his ex- 
amination before the Commissioners, he deposed, that he was with the 
king at Newcastle, who, on the morning he was delivered up by the 
Scotch, entrusted him with a letter from (for) the queen, which he 
conveyed to her in France ; and being charged with a packet in 
reply, he had lodged two nights in a furze-bush, and three nights at 
the countryman's who had furnished him with his disguise, watchinc^ 
a favourable opportunity for delivering it into the king's! hand ; and 
if he had not succeeded, he had resolved to give it to the king in the 
Presence of the Commissioners, though at the hazard of his life. 
The House of Commons ordered him to be sent for from Northamp- 
ton by the serjeant-at-arms, but it does not appear how he was dis- 
posed of. 

< About a month afterwards, another attempt to convey secret in- 
formation to the king was detected. Mrs. Mary Cave, daughter of 
Mr. William Cave, of Stanford in Leicestershire, undertook to de- 
liver to the king a letter in ciphers, which she received from one 
Browne, who had brought it from Mr. Ashburnham, at the Hague. 
To attain her object she engaged a female friend, who resided in the 
neighbourhood of Holdenby, to visit the landlady of Captain Abbot, 
one of the king^s guards, and through the landlady's mfluence, to 
persuade the captain to procure her the honour of kissing the king's 
band ; which having accomplished, she apprised Mrs. Cave of her 
success, and contracted with the landlady to receive her as a visitor, 
aad endeavour through the captain to obtain for her also the honour 
of ani introduction to his Majesty, by which means she hoped to put 
the letter into his hand* Mrs. Cave came, and the captain had, 

L2 
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gptd-natiiredly, but untiMpiciouilj, acceded to the request; iAe» 
tlje lnodiedy imparted the plot to her huahand» who, thaegh a royaliac 
and favoarable to the design, dared Bot roa the riak of deleotioo, 
and divalged the secret to the captain. On the appointed day (1 ItH 
May) the captain, who had apprised the commissioners of the cir- 
cimstaoce, accempanied Mrs. Care, who had no suspicion of having 
been betrayed, to Holdenby ; and on her arriTal she was carried into 
a room, but notwithstaadmg the most diltgenC search, nothing was 
found upon her. The ietter was accidentally discovered, a* few days 
after, behind the hangings of the room, where it seems she contrived 
to slip it whilst she stood with her back to the hangings, conversing 
with the ladies who searched her/ pp. 204, 205. 

At Holdenby,. the negotiations between the King^ and the 
Parliament for an adjustment of their differences and the set- 
ttement of the peace of the nation, were renewed. But the 
daring enterprise of Cornet Joyce suddenly and entirely 
changed the relation of the parties, and placed the person of 
tbe King under the cojntrol of the army. The narrative of thia 
extraordinary measure given by Mr. Baker, is exceedingly in- 
teresting; and we should be glad to insert it. at length, if our 
limits would permit : we ooMst confine our extract to the follow- 
ing details. 

* Joyce, on entering his majesty^s room, found him in bed* an<t 
apologized for having disturbed him out of his sleep ; to which the 
kmg replied, no matter, if yoi^ mean me no hurt. He then an- 
nounced his intention of removins his majesty from Holdenby, which 
the king opposed at first, but ultimately consented, on condition that 
the asstn-aaces given him by the cornet were confirmed by the soldiery 
under his command. The party were mounted in marching order by 
six o'clock in the morning, (4th June,) and being drawn up in the 
first court before the house, his majesty descended from his chamber, 
and, addressing them from the top of the steps, said, that Cornec 
Joyce having at an unseasonable hour of the night, proposed convey- 
ing him to the army, he was come to give his answer in the presence 
of them all ; he protested that he came to Holdeoby, not by con- 
straint, (though not so willingly as he might have done,) fpr the pur* 
pose of communicating with the parliament; and that having sent 
several messages to them, he considered himself in some degree 
bouod to wait here for answers : yet, if satisfactory reasons could be 
given, he would go with them, even though opposed by the commis- 
sioners. Joyce replied, that his only mptive for securing his majesty^a 
person was- to prevent the kingdom being involved in another war ; 
1^ plot, contrived by some members of ooth houses of parliament, 
having existed for the last four years, to overthrow the laws of the 
kingdom* and convey his majesty to a new army, to be raised for that 
purpose. The king denied all knowledge or belief of any such design 
or intended army ; and turning to the cornet, who stood at the foot of 
tlie stairs in front of tbe troops, desired to know his authority fof se- 
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imring lib person : tho soldiery of the aros^, said Joyte* ' The king 
replied, that he knew no lawful authority m England, but bis own ; 
jand next under hiniy the parliament; but asked whether he had 
any verbal or written authority from General Fairfax ? He is ohiy a 
member of the army, rejoined the comet. The king, disss tisned 
with this reply, insisted, that Fairfex, being their general, was not 
properly a member, but at the head of the army: at least he is hi^ 
eluded in it, said Joyce. Then deal ingenuously with me, returned 
the king, and tell me what commission you have. Here is my com^ 
mission, Joyce answered. Where? enquired the king. Behind me^ 
retorted Joyce, pointing to the soldiers. The king smiling, observed^ 
it was a fair, well-written commission, legible without spdling, but to 
aeek an answer with so many gallant men at his back, were to extort 
it ; and added. If I shoold still refuse, I hope you would not force 
me : I am your king, and yeu ought not to lay violent hands on your 
kif^v for [ acknowledge none to be above me here, but God. Joyc^ 
trusted his majesty would not drive them to resort to those means 
which they would be necessitated to use if he persisted m his refusal^ 
and entreated him to accompany them willingly, promising that the 
commissioners should continue to attend him in discharge of their 
doty to the parliament. Joyce had, in his interview whh the king the 
preceding night, engaged that he should retain his servants, be treated 
with honour and respect, and not be forced in any thing contrary to 
his conscience ; and on the king now repeating these stipulations^ 
they were carried by general acclamation. The king inquiring 
where they intended taking him, Joyce first proposed Oxford, then 
Cambridge, and Newmarket was finally adopted at the i^uggestion of 
his majesty, who was about to retire, when some one* whispering him^ 
be returned, and the commissioners came forward to interrogate the 
troops. Lord Montagu, holding the written authority of the parlia- 
ment in his hand, said. Gentlemen, we are entrusted with the care of 
the king by both bouses ; will you sanction Cornet Joyce's proposi* 
lion ? and was answered by a cry of all, alL Sir John Cooke fol- 
lowed, and protested against the king's removal ; declaring, that if he 
had forces at his command, he would resist it with his life : in which 
declaration he was joined by Mr. Crewe. Major general Browne 
spoke last to the same purnort ; adding, that it was not the first time 
be had been at the head of such a party, and he dare affirm, there 
were scarcely two in the ranks knew what the cornet had proposed to 
the king, although they cried, all, all ; and raising his voice, called 
upon those who wished his majesty to continue tliere with die com- 
miftioners to avow themselves ; but the appeal was received with a 
ttiiiversal shout of, none, none* As the king turned to go into the 
hoiKe, Major Tomlins, who had succeeded Colonel Graves, regretted 
his inability to oppose Joyce's party, the guards having positively re- 
fused to obey his orders. 

* The khig being seated in his coach, called into it the Earls of 
Pembroke and Denbigh ; and Lord Montagu, and the Commissbners 
of the House of Commons, following, well mounted, the degraded 
monarch and hb retinue quitted Holdenby under the command of a 
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meet stibaltem offic^ri and reached Hfnchingbrooki near Huntiogdoii^ 
that evening/ 

In the department of Natural History, the work baa received 
contributions iii the lists of fossils, plants^ and birds, frona 
Miss Baker, the Author's sister, his constant companion in hi» 
topographical excursions, and bis assistant in antiquarian 
studies, and froni whose burine inost of the vignettes and two 
of the plates which embellish the present portion of the work 
have proceeded. In respect to embellishments, the Author has 
* gone to the extreme boundary which a due regard to pruden- " 
' tial considerations would warrant/ The Population Tables 
from the Returns to Parliament 1811, and Abstracts of th^ 
Returns of Charitable Donations, printed by order of the House 
of Commons 1816, are prefixed to the several Hundreds- thje 
places of worship belonging to the different denominations 'of 
Protestant Dissenters, in the respective towns and villages, are 
very properly noticed by the Author. 



Art IV. Sermons on Various Sukjects. By the Rev. T. N. Toller. 
To which 18 prefixed, a Memoir of the Author, by Robert Hall» 
A. M. Svo. pp. 332. Price 10s. London. 1824.. 

J-jAUDARI &1andato—io be eulogised by the illustrious, is 
fame, and Mr. Toller's character was worthy of being em- 
balmed by the distinguished talente of his Biographer. It 
was, indeed, one of no ordinary excellence and attraction ; 
and yet, such were the individual peculiarities which early 
education had impressed upon it, so delicate were some of the 
traits, so much would the likeness of the portrait consist in 
catching the particular expression, that, in klmost any other 
hands, the attempt to delineate it must have failed of success. 
Only a friend, and such a friend, could have done justice to its 
brighter features without exaggeration, and disclosed to us all 
Its shadowings of infirmity without lessening the force of the 
example. 

Mr. Toller was bom in the year 1766 ; his parents were 
highly respectable and eminently pious. In common with 
perhaps a majority of those whose praise is in the churches, 
he was indebted for his first religious impressions, to the ten- 
der solicitude of his mother for the promotion of his eternal 
welfare. At the early age of fifteen, he was placed in the 
academy at Daventry, under the superintendence of Dr. Ash- 
worth and Mr. Robins. The literary reputation of that semi- 
nary was at the time higher than that of any among the Dis- 
senters ; but, says Mr. Hall, 
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** fBtHv owing to a laxness in the terms of admission, and partly 
to the aamixture of lay and divinity students, combined with the 
mode in which theology was uught, erroneous principles prevailed 
nudi; and the m^ortty ^f sach as were educated taere, became 
vwre distiai^uiahed for their ^earatog than for the fervour of their 
|Nety, or ^e purity of their doctrine. The celebrated Priestley 
qpeaks of the state of ilie academy, while he resided there^ with great 
complacency : nothing, he assures us, could be more favourable to 
•Che progress of free inquiry ; since both the tutors and the students 
were about equally divided between tlie orthodox and Arian systems. 
The arguments by which every possible modification of error is at- 
tempted to be supported, were carefully marshalled in hostile array 
4^tnst the prtnoiples generally embraced ; while the Theological 
Professor pnded himsA <on the steady impartiality with which he 
heU the balance betwixt the contending systems, seidom or never 
interposing bis own opinion, and still less betraying the slightest' 
emotion of antipathy to error or predilection to truth. Thus, 
a spirit of indifference to all religious principles was generated in the 
first instance, which naturally paved the way for the prompt reception 
of doctrines indulgent to the corruptioop and flattering to the pride 
of a depraved and fallen nature.* 

It is with bigii satisfaction that we -find Mr. Hall 1>eariDg 
his powerfal protest against that spurious candour and liberal- 
tarn which betrays the cause of truth by weakenino; its awful 
sanctions, divesting error of its criminality, and making seep* 
ticiam the ultimate stage of inquiryy--the consummation, 
inatead of the initial process, of speculative wisdom. It can 
never be suflBcieotly regretted, that so devout and holy a man 
as Dr. Doddridge should have adopted a mode of lecturing 
that laid the foundation for this latitudinarian system, the con- 
aequences of which are but too unequivocally shewn in the 
annals of religious biography^ 

' To affirm that Mr, Toller derived no injury,^ says Mr. Hall, 
* from being exposed at so tender an age to this vortex of unsanc- 
tified speculation and debate* would be affirnnng too much, since it 
probably gave rise to a certain generri manner of stating the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel which attached chiefly to the earlier part of 
his ministry ; though it is eaually certain that his mind, even when 
he left the academy, was so nir imbued with the grand peculiarities 
of the gospel, that he never allowed himself to lose sight of the 
doctrine of the cross, as the only basis of human hope.* 

We must apologise to our readers for again breaking in upon 
ihe Uiread ol the narrative* to remark, that the tendency of 
his pernicious system is shewn more unequivocally, perhaps, 
in its lasting effects on the mind of such a OAan as Mr. Toller, 
than in the case of individuals who renounce the truth. It 
might be anticipated, that those persons whose faith in the 
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srand doctrinea of the Gospel hftd weathered the stoaafi of 
qel»ate, and withstood the icy influences of scepticiiim, — lyould 
bave ac<)uired a decision, a boldness, an explicitness in tbe 
declaration of those doctrines^ bespeaking the conOdenoe 
obtained hj patient examination; that, at least with regard 
to those points on which they had attained a satisfactory con«* 
viction, tnere would be no faltering, no reserve in most dis- 
tinctly asserting their truth, and most earnestly urging theif 
importance. But facts do not bear out this expectation. We 
speak not of Mr. Toller oply, but of the class of ministers to 
which at this period of bis life he might be considered a^ 
belonging, when we venture to s|;ate, as the r^suH of our 
abservfttion, tk^t the opposite of this fearless decision an4 
explicitness is generally found to characterize preachers edut 
cated in such a school, who yet remain, in the usual accep- 
tation of the phrase, substantially orthodox. Nor it it difficult 
to account for this. When in the earlier stages of the 
character, the natural affections have received a check from 
Iong*continued unkindness, or other circumstances unfevour- 
able to their development, although the heart shall not have 
grown callous, yet, the individual will carry the effects about 
with him in bis manners through life. What then must be 
the consecjuence of having the ingenuous emotions of youthful 
piety, which have prompted the wish to become a minister 
^nd servant of Jesus Christ, checked and suspended, as they 
must be, by his hearing every subject that is dear and halt 
lowed, banded about in academic debate, or lectured upon with 
frigid indifierence ? If his convictions be not shaken, if even 
his sensibilities be not blunted, it is inevitable that very dif- 
fi^rent associations should be connected with the topics which 
once called up only the feelings of awe and devotion. He 
has been accustomed to hear them, controverted — ridiculed, 
and has learned to defend them, indeed, but at the expense 
of knowing that they require to be defended. His fervour' 
l^ecomes changed into caution ; tbe sceptio*s ' dread laugh' 
h^s taught him at least to conceal feelings which met witl^ 
no sympathy ; and he ends by considering tne piety of others 
aa obtrusive, and their zeal as unreasonable.^ 



* We need not, perhaps, scruple to repeat what we may have 
advanced on a former occasion, from any apprehension, that the 
memory of our readers would lead them to uetect the repetition ; 
buty having no room at present to do justice to the topic here glanced 
at, we must ooDtent ourselves with referring to the articles on Prin- 
pipal Hill's Divim'ty Lectures. (E. R. Vol. KVII. pp. 195, 6. 203,4.) 
^ Dwjgltf's Theology (Vol. XVI» pp. 105, 109.) in further iUusn 
tration of the subject. 
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tn Mr. Toller, wehaT^ frnobln ipat^oceof tbe triiwfi)i )9f 
genuine piety over thes^ early di9a4va^tage$. Yet» their fibate 
in the /onnatiQA of \m clwact^r is very pdrceotaUe. Tbe 
extreme diffidence and modesty which ' pnsvented Im Testing 
' to his nearest firiends tbe cwiy eoceroises of hia miind ou 
' relii^otts subjeetSr was no douot oonneeted with the native 
te»persBieiit of his mind ; but the habit of reserve on these . 
siid>jects was^ we suspect, fixed by bis academic edi^cation* 
It is anticipating the masterly delineation of his character^ but 
we cannot forbear to cite tbe remark of Mr. Hall on this pepur 
liar feature. 

< He poasened, or fancied he po88essed,litt1e tsleqt for the grdjiisigr 
topics of religious conversation; and ^is extreme aversion to tho 
ostentation of spiritiudityy rendered him somewhat reluct^t to eOr 
gage in those redtals of Christian experience in which many pro- 
^ssors so much delight. There adhered to his natural disposition 9 
delicsc^ and reserve which rendered it impossible ibr him to disclose. 
except in the poost confidential iDlercoorse» the secret movements and 
s^pirstioqs of his heart towards the best of Beings^ He possessed, 
notwithstanding this, a high relish for tbe pleasures of society.' 

. To a certain extent, we should be fkr from imputing this 
reluctance to any defect : the recitals in which many professors 
delight, a nmn of real d^Uoaey might well be excused for not 
engaging in. But when wo nnd ms conscioiis daficienqy in 
the talent of rdigioi^ conversation, operating to deter him 
from mintaterial visits to his people, except woen sent for^in 
justification of which he was accustomed to plead (he apostolic 
rule, James v. 14. — we cannot but recognise and lament in diis 
trait of his character, the effect of habits aiod prejudices aor 
quired during his academic career. 

After a residence at Daventry of four years, Mr, Toller wao 
appointed to supply a destitute congregation at Kettering, 
where he preached ibr tbe first time, October 1, 177S. His 
services proved so acceptable that, after repeated visits^ be wan . 
invited to become their stated minister, and he was accordingly 
ordained pastor. May 28, 1778: 

* Few nien,' says his Biographer^ * hauve been more indiebted fbr 
the f^MTinaliop of their character to the fervent piety of their audience. 
Such was the state of lus mind as this period, that, had he been con* 
npcied wi|h a people of an opposite charooter, his subsequent histoiy 
wQuld have exnibited^ is sU p rabob ilisy, features venr dissimilar front 
those which eventually belonged to it. If, h» a lengthened ministerial 
course, the pefi^le are usually fenned- by thetr pastor, in the first* stage 
it is the reverM; ife is the people who &na the mtnister. Mr. TolDfer 
oftei^ expressed bis gratilode fer that mercifld providence which 
uiiited him st so eai^y a period.wilb 9 psopio adipled so tnvigorati^ 
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bis pie^, and confirm his attachment to the vital, fundamental trudia 
<of Cbnatianity. The reciprocd influence of a minister and a con- 
gr^ation on eaoh other is so inceasant and so powerHily that I would 
earoesdy dissuade an inexperienced youth from connecting himself 
with a people whose doctrine is erroneous, or whose piety is doubtful, 
lest he should be tempted to consult his ease by ohoosing to yield to 
a current he would find it difficult to resist To root up ecror, mid 
reclaim a people firom inTetemte habits of rice and irreligion, is an- 
questionably a splendid achieTement; but it requires a hardihood of 
CTaracter and aecision of principle not often tbund in young per« 
sens.' 

It was about the year 1795, that Mr. Hairs acquaintance 
>nrith Mr. Toller commenced. He had then been settled a^ 
Kettering about seventeen years 4 and though not much kaowa 
out of his immediate neighbaurhood. for he travelled little, and 
seldom mingled in the scenes of public business, lie formed at 
this time the centre of union to a large circle, and was sur- 
rounded by friends who Tied with eacn other in paying him 
demonstrations of respect. The extraordinary attacnment of 
his people to their minister must be ascribed, says Mr. Hall; 
^ partly to the impression produced by his public services, and 
' partly to the gentleness and amenity of his private maimers/ 

* It may be possible to find other preachers equally impressive, and 
other men equally amiable ; but such a combination of the qualities 
calculated to give the ascendant to a public speaker, with those which 
inspire the tenderness of private friendship, is of rare oocorrenoe.' 

Mr. Toller and his Biographer happened to be engc^ed to 
preach, about the period referred to, a double lecture at Tbrap- 
ston, near Kettering ; and it was upon this occasion that Mr. 
Hall was first impressed with his extraordinary talents as a 
pulpit orator. 

' Never,* says Mr. H., * shall I forget the pleasure and surprise 
with which I listened to an expository disoourse from i Pet. IL 1—3^ 
The richness, the unction, the simple majesty which pervaded his 
address, produced a sensatbn which I never felt before : it gave me 
a new view of the Christian ministry. But the effect, powerful as it 
was, was not to be compared with that which I experienced a few 
days afler, on hearing him at the half«jrearly association at Bedford. 
The text which he selected was pecuhariy solemn and impressive : 
his discourse was founded on 2 Peter i. 12^16. ** Yea, I think it 
meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up bv putting you 
in remembrance : knowing thait diortly I must put off this my taber-' 
nade, even as our Loi^ Jesus Christ hath shewed me,'' Ac. The 
effisct of this discourse on the audience, was ^uch as I have never wit« 
nessed before or since. It was jundoublodly very much aid^ fay the 
peculiar dr^un^ances of the speaker, who was Judged to be far ad- 
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vanoed in a de6liiie» and who leemed to ipeak under a atrong impraa^ 
aioD of its being the last time he should address his brethren on such 
an occasion. The aspect of the preacher, pale, emaciated, standinjS 
apparently on the rerae of eternity, the simplicity and majesty of his 
sentiments, the sepulcnral solemnity of a voice which seemed to issue 
from the shades, combined with the intrinsic dignity of the subject, 
periectiy quelled the audience with tenderness and terror, and pro- 
duced such a scene of audible weeping as was perhaps never sur- 
passed. All other emotions were absorbed in devotional feeling : it 
seemed to us as though we were permitted for a short space to look 
into eternity, and every sniilunary object vanished before ** the powers 
of the world to come.'' Yet, there was no considerable exertion, no 
vehemence displayed by the speaker, no splendid imagery, no magni- 
ficent description : it was the simple domination of trudi, of truth 
indeed of infinite moment, borne in upon the heart by a mind in* 
tensely alive to its reality and grandeur. Criticism was disarmed ; 
the hearer felt himself elevated to a region which it could not pene- 
trate ; all was powerless submission to the master-spirit of the scene. 
It will always be considered by those who witnessed it, as a£Ebrding as 
high a specimen as can be easily conceived, of the power of a preadier 
over his audience, the habitual^ or even frequent recurrence of which 
would create an epoch in the religious history of the world.* 

It will immediately occur to our readers, however, that if the 
habitual ascendancy of an individual preacher over his audi- 
ence, not» indeed, uniformly to the full extent here described, 
of quelline them with tenderness, hut, according to the cha- 
racter of tlie subject, commanding their moat powerful emo-« 
tions,^ — holding tbe^i spell-bound, while, on the part of the 
speaker, there nas appeared no conscious effort, and then in- 
sensibly drawing fortn the feelings, and concentrating tlie in- 
terest more and more, as the subject has seemed toT>reak in 
upon the mind for the first time in its appropriate light — till 
attention has been wrought up to that pitch at which the ces- 
sation of the preacher's voice nas seemea to leave a void and a 
blank ; — ^if a phenomenon qf this kind could of itself create an 
epoch in the history of the religious world, the present age 
would have been sufficiently marked by the still more powertul 
oratory of Mr. Toller's Biographer. 

The meeting at Bedford before which this sermon was 

£ reached, was lield in April, 1795. Mr. Toller, whose hecdth 
ad long been impaired,, was induced at this time to pay a 
visit to his friends at Cambridge, in the hope of receivmg, 
benefit from the change of scene ; and ao salutary was the 
effect upon his spirits, of the attentions he receivea from all 
quarters, that his health improved, and from that time the 
symptoms of disease gradually subsided. ' His celebrity as a 
^preacher now became diffused through a mudi wider circle 
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*■ thftn before, mttd he begaa univergaUy tb be eeteemed one of 
^ the most distinguished minifltefs of die age/ In the year 
1799, he received an invitation to supply the congregation 
asseihbling in Carter lane, London, one part of the Sunday, 
with a salary considerably beyond what he then enjoyed. To 
this application he gave a decided negative. lu the beginning 
of the toUowing year, the congregation at Clapham gave him a 
wmilar invitation, which he also declined. The two congre^ 
gatioos then united their invitations, offering a large salary on 
isonditioD of his undertaking a single service &I each place : 
this joint application be also refused.. At tbe same time he 
assured the people of Kettering, who naturally became alarmed 
tit these repeated attempts to remove their minister, ' that, if 
^ he found his services still acceptable, no pecuniary advan- 
^ tages should ever tempt him to relinquish his charge/ In 
this final determination, the sterling integrity of Mr, Toller, as 
well as the sincerity and steadiness of his attachments, was 
honourably conspicuous \ and he set a noble example of dist 
interestedness to his brediren. On this occasion, the church 
itself over which he presided, took no distinct part, which Mr. 
Hall considers as imputable to its not occupying that rank in 
the auditory to whicn it was entitled. The remarks which this 
circumstance calls forth, are extremeljr important; we have 
perused them with the highest satisfaction. ' Congregations,* 
says Mr. Hall, * are the creatures of circumstances, churches 
' tne institution of God.' By losing sight of this scriptural 
distinction, the door is opened to all sorts of anomalous pro- 
. ceedings. We have more than once borne our testimony against 
the modem practice which is here so pointedly reprobated, of 
'committing the management of tbe most weighty matters to 
* a body of subscribers, in preference to the members' of the 
church. All the specious arguments which can be urged in 
support or extenuation of thid practice, presuppose a state 
of things which, our pious forefathers never contemplated, and 
which IS at once unnatural and culpable. If the church is 
really so insignificant in numbers and in weight, compared 
with the body of thecongre^tion, as to be incapable of ex- 
ercising its most undoubted functions, some very great fault 
must be chargeable either on it^ constitution, on the spirit of 
its members, or on the manner in which the pastor discharges 
his ministerial duty. We cannot conceive of a minister's 
patiently enduring uie continuance of such a state of things. 
The prevalence which it denotes in the congregation, of a 
vasue, lax, and indeterminate profession of religion, together 
witii Ae implied neglect of one of the most express injunc- 
tions of the Saviour, must be a source of perpetual uneasi- 
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tie«8. as rendefing alnopt eifnivocal the moocm of kit hbomn^ 
Kor is a church thus circumstanced likely to aflbrd,^ in tlM 
growing humility, fervour, and spirituality of its membenir a 
compensation to hia feelings. On the contraiy^as the hope of 
increase is abandoned, the desire to conciliate those who arc^ 
without, naturally becomes weaker, and a narrow, exclusive 
spirit will be engendered by the monopoly of spiritual pri« 
▼lieges, which wUl infallibly betray itself in a forbidding • or 
unamiable demeanour. Such persons stand in the disadvanta- 
geous predicament of being separated, not merely from the 
world — for the line of demarcation between the two opposed 
kingdoms is, under such circumstances, scarcely distinguish- 
able—but from the great bulk of that portion of religious so- 
ciety with which they are in immediate contact* And although,^ 
if there be nothing in their practice or regulations to repel Uie' 
truly pious, the sin lied at the door of those who decline their 
communion, they are themselves in no small measure the suf- 
ferers. Pot it is next to impossible to maiotaih a due sense *of 
the value of the privileges they peculiarly eiijoy# and of tin* 
mjportance of the duties by a regard to which they are thW 
distinguished from the mass of tfaeii' fellow-worshippers, with*; 
out its being mixed with the self-complacency ttnd jealous^ 
which prompt the feeling of. " Stand back^ I anb bolter than 
thou." If tne members of the church be almost entirely fewmd 
among the poorer persons, the evil is likely to be aggtavatdd^ 
Yet, the Church ha& not forfeited its rights ; Dor is tM remedy 
which expediency would supply, by rendering them nugatoty^ 
either safe or legitimate. 

* Many of those who compose the auditory, in distinction ffom the 
church, may possess genuine piety ; but,' adds Mr. Hal!, * while ihexr 
persist in declbing to make a public profession of Christ, it is seareeh^ 
possible for them to give proof of it: thegrester nart, it is no brescn 
of candonr to suppose, are men of the world ; Slid surelyt it reqoifC# 
little penetration lo perceive the danger whidi religion must suststw 
by transferring the management of its concerns from pefsons de* 
GidecHy religious, to thoie whose pretensions to iaterjfere are fbundedl 
solely on pecuniary considerations. The presumptuous iiiteEmed(IliBg| 
of worldly, nnsanctified spirits with ecclesiastical concerns, has been 
the source of almost every error in doctrine, and enormity in prac^ 
tice, that has deformed the profession of Christianity from the time of 
Constantino to the present day ; ttor is Dissent of much importaneif 
except as far as it affords an antidote to tfiis evil. The system whicil 
confounds the disthiction between the chtfrch and the congregadeil^ 
has long sincer been carried to perfection in the Presby tertsa denoML 
aation ; and we all know what preceded and wlut has ftilkuscd tiwa 
innovation|««4& decay of pietyi theisslraclloiif of disd^iaeii »nMl| 
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nwhodioly depaitovet ia ft wordl» both in priodple and w pvadMC, 
from genuine Chrittianitj/ 

During the greater portion of his life, Mr. Toller was occa- 
sionally liable to great depression of spirits ; but, about seven 
years oefore his death, his nervous system received a concus- 
sion from a sudden interruption of the profuse perspiration 
which had constantly attended his public exercises, that dis- 
qualified him for some time for the discharge of his ministerial 
/unctions. His mindf during this season, was harassed with 
the most distressing^ apprehensions; and he subsequently de-^ 
scribed it to his JBiographer, as a year of almost incessant 
weeping and prayer. From that time, we are informed, his 
discourses were more thoroughly imbued wilh the peculiarities 
of the Gospel, his doctrinal views weire more clear and pre- 
cise, and bis whole conversation and deportment announced a 
rapid advance in spirituali^. 

< That generaliiy m M$ staiemenit of repealed truth tohiek toas the 
consequence of he education at Daventryj and tohich almoit inva* 
riakfy ekaraderhed the pupils of that seminary^ totally disappeared ; 
and he attained *' to all the riches of the full assurance of the mys- 
tery of God the Father and of Christ." * 

During the latter years of his life, he exhibited symptoms of a 
tendency to apoplexy, and in the year 1819, he was seized with 
a fit as he was going to his study, from which, however, he re- 
covered in a few hotirs. After this, he had frequent seizures of 
a similar kind, which left evident traces on his bodily frame, 
but had no other effect on his mind, than to cohfirm his hope 
of immediate dismission ' when his work was done.' It was, 
however, found necessary, near the close of 1820, to provide 
him with an assistant, and the congregation made choice of their 
pastor's eldest son. On Sunday, Feb. 25, 1821,Mr. Toller, having 
for some weeks been gaining strenstb, preached in the morning 
with his usual animation, and, after a night of sound repose, 
arose apparently as well as usual. About noon, on the Mon- 
day, he was found, a few minutes after leaving the pariour, in 
a fit of apoplexy. Medical aid was called in, but life was ex- 
tinct. 

The character which Mr. Hall has portrayed of this most 
amiable man, is marked by exquisite discrimination, and is re- 
plete with instruction. Seldom has a more striking contrast 
presented itself in two individuals placed in so close contact, 
and essentially agreeing on all the important points of Christian 
doctrine, thau in the instance of Mr. Toller and Mr. Fuller. Of 
this Mn HaJU has finely availed himself, to illustrate the dis** 
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tidctnre exedlenoics of each^ Both f^oasessed great origmaKtjr ; 
Mr. Toller ' not so much in the stamina of his thoughts, as m 
* the cast of his imaeination :* that of Mr. Fuller appeared 
chiefly in his doptriniu statements. 

* Mr. Filler conTioced bjr his argamenis, Mr. Toller sobdued by hir 
pathos: the former made bis bearers feel tbeoraspof his iatellect; .tber 
JSsCter the contagion of his seosibiUcy* Mr* Fimr's discourses identified 
tiiemseWcSy after tbey were heard, with trains^ of thought; Mr. ToU 
ler's with trains of emotion* •••«•• Mr. Fuller was chiefly distinguished 
by the quslities which command veneration ; Mr. Toller by those 
which excite love.' 

Candour, ' in all the modes of ils operation/ was a con» 
spicuous feature in the character of Mr. Toller ; a candour 
connected with genuine humility and benevolence. And here 
his Biographer takes occasion, while doing justice to this rare 
quality in ms friend, to introduce one of those admirable re* 
quarks which imbody the profoundest wisdom in language so 
simple, that we are kd to wonder that we never saw the sub^ 
ject before in so clear and >ust a lights 

< Whether his benevolent solicitude Co comprehend withm the pafe 
of salvation as many as posfible, nurjr not sometimes have led nim 
to extenuate the danger of speculative error toomuch,'maybelairIy 
questioned. Since the charitv which the Scriptures mculcate, con- 
sists in a real solicitude for tne welfare of others, not in thinking weff 
of their state, he cannot be justly accused of a violatbn of its dic- 
tates, who contends that thdse doctrines are essential to salvalioni on 
which his own hopes of it are exclusively founded.' 

But we must not indulge ourselves in any further extracts 
frpm this delightful m6nK>ir, and we are' but little disposed to 
turn from it to the business of criticism. Mr. Hail has, in- 
deed, characterised these discourses better than we could do f 
and it is proper to state, that those which are here selected 
from the Author's short-hand manuscripts, are given as .me«. 
morials, rather than as specimens of his preaching, and ap- 
pear under all the disaavaDtag3a of imreviaed posthumoua 
coxnpositions. They are in number fourteen, on subjects pe- 
euliarly interesting. A very striking anecdote is connected 
with the third sermon, on ' the pecnhar Ueseedness of Chris- 
^ tian connexions/ founded on I Pet. iij. 7. If we are ri^tly 
informed, it was preached on the occasion of the recent mar- 
riage of a member of his congregation ; and we believe that 
the fact was learned from Mr.Tbuet's own lips, that it was the 
Ineans of conversion to an aged couple, strangers in the towui, 
who had been led by accident to Mr. ToIIer^s place of worship^ 
ft appeared* that tne hearts of both were very deeply im* 
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pissed ; 60 mach bo, that after they had retired to re)^ it ' 
prevented their sleeping; yet, the ode was quite nncdnscioBs of 
what tn^as passing hi the odier's mind, till at len^h a mutual' 
discovery took place of the state of feeling which had held 
tlMm a/Waltfl ; (wf whidf they^ as by a oomHKm impulse; arose, 
and, for the fmit time in tfieir livesi tfniled in heartfelt suppli- 
oation to Him who heanth prayer. We cannot take a bettor 
specimen of the Dliicoiirs^g, than is f ofnished by a very strik- 
ing pasitege in this ttefmoil. 

^ i' Providence hat mo ordered it ^ that Chruiiaru ihonld be, nottift^ 
felhrtD-heiri, but fellow helpers to eternal life.— Whea ydu Me a pooi^ 
Bisn go abng die streets well-clothed^ if yea have a benevolent 
mindf such a sight naturaUy sffords yeu pleasure ; but what a rich 
addition to that plessure would it be, if God bad given you the abi- 
lity and the heart to clothe him I If your children are comfor^bl^ 
trovided for, and are doing well in the worlds it is not only a grati- 
cation to you that they are so, but ft rich addition to that gratifi- 
cation, that, bv his blessing On your Industry, God has enabled yod 
so to provide fbr them. So, it is not only an mttanee of rich |fracli, 
that there should be such a blessing ss etemsl life* snd that Chnstiamr 
should be hnrs to it^ and going, together to the possession of it; l^ut 
also tbas Giod has so ordered it, that one shall be the means of help- 
tag another to it ^-^tbat an afibctionate wife, hy her prayers ana her' 
becoming conversation and example,., shall be the means of turning 
the race of her husbaiid heavenirards ; that a pious pareat, by tih as^' 
sidn^ty, his praye^s^ and his instructions, sbafl be instrumehtany the 
^ntual laaaer and «ide, of his child to the blessedness of eternal 
life ; that a 6uthful, laborious minister shall not only go to neavon 
himself, but shall be the instrument and means of drawing wit& him 
seores and hundreds of hb peor^ %norant, stnfiil^ dying felle^-crea- 
tores. And I canriot biit think Gmi has graciously so ordered it, be-* 
am^e it is so eminently endearing and delightful to reflect, not only 
that others are going to heaTon as well as ourselves, and those that 
are dearest to us ; but that he has honoured us as instrumebts in 
conducting them thither. Thus God has not determined that Ishotild 
have but one heaven: I am to have twd h^vens-^ten helvens— tt 
hundred heavens— not only in being there fnyself, not only in seeing 
diose dearest to me there, but even in hatmg been the mtfans <h 
conducemg them thither. tVhat must be the sensatiww of an la^ 
dBvidarf^ who, on aefuall v enteriniff heaven, shall bdioid a* wife or a 
hnsbaiid/ a ebUd or chnldren, and a nomber of Christian oooverts# ' 
dilsssed in all the grandeur of eternity, and triumphing in all fho 
ble ss e dness of the mr I Indeed, aliat the sensations must be, arising 
ttom theteOectian tnat God honoured my poor prayers, instructions^ 
and labours^ in making them the humble instruments of all thiS| is 
not to be conceived. The Scripture ^yen us some grand hints u^Ofl 
(Be subject and that is alL <* They that b6 wise [6t teackeri\akAm^ 
A# (he brightness of the fiMsuent; itid (hey that (onl tfianV «4 
rigfateotisheiat ai the itars fbt eVer and over.*^ ^ tftet b oat J#p6| 
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Qt jmr» or crown of rejoicing f Are oot even ye, in the {Presence of 
our Lord Jbtas Chrifll at his coming ^ For ye are our glory and joy." 
*' Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and one convert him, , 
let hkn know, that he who converteth the sinner from the error of 
his way, shall save a soul from 4oath. and shall hide a multitude of 
sins." This is enough for us. And let us only imagine .as well, as 
we can, what 'their sensations must be on meeting in heaven i' 

pp. 65— 68, 

The concluding paragraph was admirably adapted to have 
that eflect in rousing the conscience, which, in the instance 
abore related, it appears to have had. 

• 5. How terrible is the sentiment of the text reversed ! — Heirs 
together of the wages of sin and death ! ^ Friends, professing to 
love one another, united in ties of nature and duty, but united to ' 
earn the wsges of unrighteousness ! Fellow-travellers to destruction 1 
Fellow-helpers to the regions €(f everlasting death ! Mutually che- 
rishing worldly dispositions, instilling corrupting and carnal princi- 
l^es, and training up others for the devil, thus making provision for 
mutual misery I They also must meet in another state: but who can 
bear to think what a meeting it must be ! If parents and families^ 
husbands and wives, townsmen and neighbours, people who have met 
together to hear the Gospel, meet in hell, and have been the means 
of leading each other thither — what looks! what upbraidings! what 
— We turn with horror from the scene ! God forbid that any of ^ 
us should ever realize it ! Amen.' 

We have no room for further extracts, but must notice as 
peculiarly striking and valuable, the two discourses ^ on the 
' influence of what we call trifles on our future state.* That i$ 
a very excellent one, entitled, ' Habitual Remembrance of 
' Christ urged.' The first two contain many highly impressive 
passages; but the definition of Omnipotence (pp. 3 — 6.) justi- 
fies, we think, the opinion of Mr. Toller's biographer, that 
his talent, lay in force and beauty of illustration, rather than 
in comprehension or depth of thought. The last sermon is 
that to wl^ich Mr. Hall refers as producing so overwhelming 
an impression on the audience. It will be read under every 
disadvantage ; and it is perhaps saying all that can be said 
for a sermon to which we are led to bring expectations wrought 
up to an unreasonable pitch, that it has enabled us to conceive 
or the eflect attributed to it on delivery. A noble simplicity 
and a earless grandeur are described to have been the distin- 
guishing features of his eloquence. This simplicity is stamped 
on all his compositions ; but the charm of his manner, by which 
' the mind was captivated and subdued it sc^arce knew how,' 
coanot be^'Wis&NBwA to the written m^BoriaL: It is Uk« 

V^u. XXI. N.S.' M • • 
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tK^t iQMVWo# ua qf iw powers but lb# mMterThmul i^ 
vantiDg* 



Art V. 1. ReceUectu>n§ ef the Penkuula. By the Author of 
Ske^tches of India, 8vo. pp. 2St. Price 88. Loadon. 18^. 

2, The Perianal Narrative of a private Soldter, loho ierved in the 
Ifartg S^fiomi MigblauderM.jor Twfiive Yean d^ritig ^et lele UKar. 
. I2mo. pp. S64. rric^68. (o^^ioa. 1821. 

^I^HESE two publications will muUially U^vBtrate eaeh other« 
4" The otie is written by an officer, the other by a private ; 
\^ey 4e8cnbe the i^fune scer^^s, and give ^a 4i^<?reDl^ \eraiQi^£( 
pi i\\^ ^a^f^ gioripi^a ^torv-r-^vaj; with 5^11 its madclettiqg exci^-r 
mi^t^-rwar yf\\h, sJii iUk up?i;or&« We have alro^tdj a4v?r4e4 
to t)i^ fojmer wprk ia reviewing Pr. Southey'a History of the 
PeuiqsttUr War* s^id it was not our ialentio|i to defer so long 
a more partipular notice of its contents. Its. Author unites 
the somewhat discordant characters of a military enthusiasli 
and a sentimentali^^t. ^e talks of Xenophon an^l Pqlybius, 
but moralifeies like Mackenzie and St/eme. He haa an eye ib^ 
th^ pictures(]^ue ; and a march through Spain afforded ai^pi^ 
oppoftuixit^s of gpti,fyi^g hia tas^e, in tfbe costmw^, the 
scenery* and the military spectacle,, while his feelipffa seem 
to have partaken of the intoxication of romance. We could 
have fencied that we were at times readihg the imaginative 
descriptions of Geoffrey Crayon, rather than the account of 
a sanguinary campaign ; so much does ' the man of feeling^ 
predominate in tnese pages, over the ' scientific soldier/ 
They are ti^e " recollections/^ evidently* of one who was a very 
youAg officer at the time* and they strikingly contarast with 
the ndatter of fact narrative of the old soldier. A sentence 
which the Writer found scratched in charcoal on the Wall of 
a chapel at Albuera* comes pretty near the truth : ' La Guent 
* en Espagve esi la Fortune des Generaux, F Ennui des Officiers, 
"^ etk Tombeau des Soldats.* 

It is but jvist to give the Writer's own accgi^nt of the object 
be bas had m view, in drawing up these Recollections. 

. « I, h^e nuire tba^ onqe distiactlv iMU^d, thi^ i^ if not xqj mtet^ 
^n t9 ofil^r 8 prof^iooal view of the progre« and cppflup^^^f ihe 
wari or^ to entjer at all upon a regular detail of movepaent^ and pv^ir 
tiobs. hfj humble wish is^ to draw a picture of campaigning^ 




kaifrwriit^,'^rfeelibitl*4ihair«et have writtei^iip.fpiQft'^ gL )fl% 
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Ko#aeeofdk^ fto^nnr youfag bcT^o's t«litimoiit» hbttlfi^ ih 
P9r# ifiipivitidf , dttititi^, Md eten Mulsitig thslh d c&ttl^k%ri. 
^ To folldw top a ^treftting drmy/ for itistance, ' is U all Hmeh 




among tbe rocKs/ oe says 
' of l&ugfater and diversion^ rather thah of bloodshed and 

* ptfril; for though some of the enemies* gfenadier§ dis^ 
^ ehar^ed their muskets at us before they broke tbem^ sfill^ 

* (Htr loto was ^ry trifling, and the dahger too incotisidehtbto 
' to be thought or spoken of.' (p« 173«) ' The soldier'^ wantt 
' are all provided for : he is fea and clothed ; he eleepb, tdb, 
' ia comparative tranquillity ; for. wrapt in his watch-eloak« 
^ he teposes in a eamp^ surrounaed by arms aiid .co^arades^ 
' and ever prepared for resistance, which may indeed bfifig 
' with it death, but a death always hoaourahle^ seldom tmft«» 
« venged/ (p. ild.) 

' Veithet is the stek bed 6t a soldier lonely or i&Rert^. It is 
thie, the afixioud care and tender offices 6f a motber, 4nd t&e 
afl^lOYiete sdlicitade of a sister, are lirantiDg. Those comforts^ 
'¥fbfclf at Nome are safe to be provided foi* the chamber pf ah invalid, 
ate ^atititig. Yet^ here, some warm-hearted friend wOl smooth the 
jpjfitfw'fchr your f<^erish h^dd, will speak to you in tbe manly yet 
Hufiag laiftgttage of eitedUrag^ment } will pfopurcy afld often pre|Mm 
tift you iPbme ddicady; ahd, in the ^ark aad sitent hour o^ evenini^ 
win sit oufetfy by yoiit tide, consoling you by affectionate pfessures 
of Anf nahd, fbt paih and sudering^ and watching aniiously that 
ikdt&te^ riSay hxterrQ(it or ^cai^e your needful slumbers. Xes,— * 
tH&i a pictQYe is nc^t i'6Aiahtic; in civil life, men have homesi 
piCfefttd, wtvdtf, dhildfetf, brothers, sisters: but in the profession of 
arttis th^y be^btti^ dependeiKt upon friend, t^o whei^e is ^riendsKij^ 
ffitf fer true*, mdteWataif mdfe exalted, thah in the armj; aosenpe 
from fll£f mother-cotitbtry* privation, peril, the pursuit and attain^ 
tttfnt of ti6n6\it, tt'e s6 mafiy ties which bind soul to so^il, in' fibnds 
W^ tfttd iiidetftilictible.' pp; 74, 5. 

' I well remember/ say^ the Wrlt^t, id anOAef fHkcti\ 

* heMf we dl gatlkered rotted ouf fii^d to lisieA, to 06n- 
Mtkftttf^, and to trfk abotft tils glotioiife btii! Moody ^vefii.* 
"vm Waa tfib Bslftte of talavera, id Whidh the! division fia 




f ondeiaed pleaaurey about^ the cariiage/ 

< Yes, Mltfg^iiftitmyabpear, Aoldi^rr, tfdnot^eyaloBe; tiii 
•Ciho flai^iftf.^ batlie>fiel» with a w^i^mtMi nkieht Amu^ it 
the lively throb of the ny and oaroless heact» .paitakw 
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.nev^tbflt^ of plfasure^ Nayt I will.i^ furiliers m the ^ery 
exposure of the person to the peril of violent and sudden dealt^ 
cureless wounds, and ghastly laceration, excitement strong, high^ 
and pleasurable, fills and animates the bosom; hope, pride, pa- 
triotism, and awe, make up this mighty feeling, and lift a man, for 
'Buch moments* almost above the dignity of his nature * 

Almost lift him into the fiend. * Such moi[ient8<r* it; is 
lidded, Vare mor^ than equal to years of common life.* What 
scenes of <:ommon life . can those be .fit for, then, who hare 
l)een inured to such frenzied excitation? But the bivcMiao 
jifibrds the Writer an occasion for indulging all hia powera.of 
description. 

^ It it a pleasing sight to sec; a column arrive at its halting 
ground. The canfp is generally marled out, if circumstancea allow 
of it, on the edge of some wood, and near a river or stream. Th^ 
troops are halted in open columnt, arms piled, picquets and guards 
paraded and posted, and in two minutes, all appear at home. Some 
fetch larse stones to form fire places ; others hurry off wjth canteens 
i^d Jcettle^ for water, while the wood resounds with the blows df 
the bill-hook. Dispersed, under the more distant trees, you see 
the officers ; some oressing, some arranging a few boughs to shelt^jr 
them by night ; others kindling their own fires; while the most activ'o 
Vire seen returning from the village, laden with bread, or, from 
Isome flock of goats, feeding near ud, with a supply of new milk^ 
How often, under some spreading cork* tree, which offered shaded 
liheHer, and fuel, have I taken up my' lodging for the night; ana 
here, or by some gurglins stream, my bosom fanned by whatever 
air was stirring, made my careless toilet, and sat down with men I 
te>th liked and esteemed, to a coarse, but wholesome meal, seasoned 
.by hunger and b^ cheerfulness. The rude simplicity of this* lii^ 
{"^found most pleasing. An enthusiastic admirer of nature, I was glad 
, id move and dwell amid her grandest scenes, rerooie from cities, lin^ 
Unconnected with what is called society. Her mountains,'' tier 
forests, and, sometimes her bare and* hladetess plains, yielded m^ 
ii paissiVig home : ^er dvers,^ streams, and springs, cooled mpr brp«^ 
and allayed my thirst. The incohvenience of one camp taught/me 
to enjoy the next; and I learned (a strange lessdn for thfe 
tHoughtless) that wood and water, shade and grass, were luiarj^ 
iH^w the sun set every evening ; I saw him rise a^aln^ each moralnji 
iti all his' majesty, and I felt that my very exkteace was a bles^ii^ 
fStrange, indeed; to observe how soon men, delicately brptighi? 
tkHlntirte themselves to anything. Wlttpt hi a blanket or a r* 

knapsack, covered by thfe' 




the head reclining on a sfone or a ^ , _ _ 

Ittf iighl,'V drenched' perhaps by the' thunder-shower, tt^^s toan 
iTVoutb, to whom the cai^etted chamber, die 6^Hained cdfich, i ^ 
W^ bed t»f ddwn have been from infancy familiar/ np. 42,A ' " ^ 

bM«inaI>y,' Dbis^WriM attonu tooaifaii^/ ttot* ' iihetr^WttiHieili^ 
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•'sions of a youthful arid heated faiicy Have been destroyed by 
* obflervatioD and inquiry;* but his * attachment to the profe^- 
^ jiion of arms' has not deserted him. ' Confirmed and happy 
' in my choice of it» I now follow it with n^ore sileat devotioo, 
' more rational hope9» and less obtrusive zeal.* 

Such are the illusions which give seduction to a military life, 
in the first instance, and which, when the romance has passed 
ttWay from the imagination, leave the understdndins: the dune 
4)f tl^e habits, — dignifying the trade of homicide with the hign- 
Mdnding names of patriotism, valour, and professional duty. 
ftut war is- what the private soldier finds it. ' The soldier^ 
'" wants,' our young Officer has told us, ' are all provided for ; he 
^ i^ fed and clothed/ &c. He should have s^ii, tomeiimes. 
but he was not in the retreat to Corunna. — Let us hear our 
Highlander. 

; ' From the time I entered Spain, I could not say I had ever been 
ianfit for any duty I wbb called to go on. We had very bad weather 
after. leaving this place, and the roads were very deep. My last pair 
of shoes were then on my feet, and the badness of the roads made me 
feel very much on account of my shoes, not knowing how they were 
Ito be replaced ; and I was sure a prisoner J would be, if ever I came 
to pad the hoof. The very prospect of want is worse than actual 
privation. I had around \ne hundreds in my condition : I had seen 
fiundreds fall victims to what I dreaded. I shudder as I reflect on the 
groans of the dying» and the curses of the living, who walked on in 
despair. 

* But we continued our retreat very rapidly. On New Year s Day 
iporning our promions were all eaten up. Never shall I forget that 
New Year's morning — it was of a Sunday too. Men, who on that day 
bad been wont to bless God* imprecated their Maker. Nor did th0 
ifiuthors of their calamities lack the widow's curse. Our provisions were 
done, and how to get more we knew not. My messmates that remained 
were famishing, and I proposed another foriging party. Great as the 




with our bayonets fixed on sticks : we were not an hour out when we 
feM in with ten pounds of bread, and a pig's skin full of good wine. 
In this part of the country, the wine, is all kept in pigs* skins. We 
djim^ home to. our comrades, and we did not want for the first day of 
tie year IB09; but those that wou't fight for their victuals^ wpn'i 
^Bt for their king. 

^ ' N^xt day we enter^ the mountainous district that lay between us 
trnjlCorunna. By this time, the army was in a wretched condition^ 
m>m the want of provisions, shoes* and blankets; apd in;)ubordi nation 
began visibly to shew its capricious front in more brigades than ours. 
IWAeniWC got Qptn the moantsfiooas roads* we -found them covered 
•ritb deepsnowy and.our marck tKat 4lay was very long and fatiguing., 
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Whep wf baltedi neither harrodu nor cottentt oflbred ui'an qqrhfilt i 
the earth was oar hed» the sky our covering, and the loud wincb aaog 
US to sleep. However, we had a pound of beef a man served out t9 
us that night : but we had neither wood nor water to cook it Ther^ 
were a few old bouses b^ the way-side — ^their ancient inmates had fled s 
in half an hour these houses were in ruins. The next thing was wa- 
ter— it was at a great distance; so we took the snow, and mehed aa 
much as cooked our beef. We sat on out canteens andl knapsacks by 
the fir^ all night, for we could not He down on the fielda of snow. 

* Kex^ i^sorning we inarched before day, I had* ducing ^be nighl^ 
procured 9^ pair of oM shoea fvooi a, cotnrade» aM ib^ kept ifj faot 
«flr the stone* for a few days, bi;tt they were very sore and pajpiSuIx be^ 
ing all lacerated the precedipg dqy. It waa my turn foir duty Uiat 
noming — I had been warned for the Provosl's guard s we wer^ ta 
inarch in the rear of the whola army. It was far in the day before. tb# 
march commenced I had now a full view of the miseries of tliia army. 
It was the most shocking sight, to see the road that day after the army 
^ad pffBS^. E)ea4 hossest mules, and affses» an(d waggon«, and bag- 
gage of aj] descriptions^ lay at ?very st)ep ;^ ^nd npen^ and wowjia %^ 
chUdr^Ha that were not able ifi keep up with the anpys, unplore4 Off 
ajid, or, 191 the hi^emes^ of thei^ soul, Q^r^ei their hard ^te* or. Ify 
4ying beside the d^ad, ^d, in ^beir last moment^ seldorn bceatbed' f 
prayef of (for ?) forgiveness. So much did their misfortiM^es annihilaX^ 
^^ the feelings of tbei^ nobler nature ...^* •.•%% 

* We stopped on this grouod> on which we ofiei:e4 tbei Fr^i>pb Imr 
tie, a^ day. About eight o'clock at night we rqcQlye^ orders tp ptil 
on lofge £rea ^0 make the et^my believe we were still encamped. JU 
nine we commenced our retreat again, and marched all night an4 
next day M two o'clock ; we then halted at a small vill/iff^ wKerein 
there were some stores of rum and blankets. W'e had oad a grent 
deal of rain and sleet that day; but we trudged pn in spite of the pitj»- 
iesfi plash of the pelting storm. That night our quarters were in tlw 
fields; and nothmg qould be more disngreeablc ; I was aa wet fis,9 
drowned rat ; ^very stitch upon me was soaked ; and in this poor state t 
Iliad, the mire for my bed. We were served oux witli an allowi^nce of 

gfJrUsi SI quart ^mong six men; I dp believe^ it sieved many ^ Ufe^ 
vety one got a blanks who chose to carry ii; thiff was aQ hospiital 
store ; , tbe blankets were clean when we got tl^ip. Th^te werc^op 
provisiqjis of a^v kind in this stcire. I tppk. one of the blanket^ d^tei;- 
ipined, if I QOUI4 not get into ao hospital, to have something. tjo.^i^H? 
n;e insU»ul. This waa a God-send- We tarried^ here tiJI afliog}; 9i)9e 
Q*q]M;k ^t nighty and then tpok the Koo^d again. 

* I may.say.thia was a opnstaot ro^^rch ; and.qn this d|^y I w^ 9gw 
reduced to my bare feet ; not a shoe could I get* The pieP^H of 
l^l^oket I Med rQuiHl niy soles soon. Uioimp sHr^s,: ii^iierable siofier ! 
I f^as now quits ci^r^ess about my iat^^; ( heeded not ipfi^ ; I c^rf^ 
not if I feU into t^ hands of the Fce^c^h ;, I WA» harAssed,ou|<of 1^ 
i(eryUfp, Still I, continued oq the lio^ oC nnar<;b,wi^ the regimen! 
ffkt ipivr boi^rsp S$le^g 1^ h^)^ ovcircafne . aye^^. and I. i^uid, b« 
9#rA^Mng 9fiA sleeping, literally walkii^ ^fim ^^^^ ^ w.mu|4j S^M 
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taiiiip t%Atet thi wmi fa ffdnt of mft I often tkougfat ^al^if t^mii 
igbt a CiO^ttstitent ii^ace^ I ^ronid lie dotm And tako Ana|H ki.m 
^fifte^aeijces He what they plight. Bj this time there were not 90b 
wen whh the regiment out o^ the 1000 who entered Bipttin 9 mahf 
had firilen a Merifice to the hardships of fatigiie> hunger^ enfi dit^fl^ 
INI the ttne ef march, end many mote had been taken or monincred 
by the French^ who partned us. 

* As we plddiied oih aonie hayttecks presented tliemselvet ib 
tm view, and I resolved to repote a little. I was hcfl nmny mihoiek 
6owiit when I l^t 90 cold and stifiP that I could ndt sleep. I gift 

yf egain» but my ibet «irere very s<»re» aa if I were walking ok 
a c$m tot #001. i made \ip to the recknent in the ceorie ef 
aa ho^ : it wte Kke getting to my father's door^ to johi iny coi&»adei 
muc^ more. 

* We contfaned our nraroh tiR eleten o'daek Aeas day^ wlieA 
#e feaehed Br2tara»$s. All that came in of our regidfent to this 
fo#ii were 150 men. We kad not an ofBcer to canty the ^ colters t 
all fell behind: bat while a man was lefit, the 4dd's coroor^ wonM bk 
where they #^e sa%. This shews what the retreat to Coronna wasL 
I hafe fu4 ttfngua^ to expresa #hat hardships I endared^ and 
IT 1 Were fo ten> ton aH the men said of this retreat/ jeu wo^ld tkink 
1 laid falk^icated libels on the memdry of Sir Jonif Moorey tire 
AMcfry at hooife— • ♦ • ♦ ^ . ♦ 

' I was for duty as soon an I reached BritanseS/ thengh I arks 
90 Idea be^e <efy t«rn> on account of the meu y0hn were behhudk 
I had S pair of st^oes served out to nve before I mnonted guard. 
X had been a poor miserable being beibre^ trsiling my musket after 
ftvCf tfnd ^tfv^ing one leg after the mher for many a long leagne ; 
4Ad f fM in shoe^, tfr no monarch eter felt on a throne. The retf 
fe^ of rhrese necetisary artides im my pobr scorched i^t was hctev^ 
tipen ezh-iflr. I Can even now feet aH my flesh creep on my hdnea^ 
as I reflect (Mf the joy and ecstasy of my st)ul when I pat 6b tlm 
I hew aNade to. N« soul but of him who shared rne miserifB 



of fhs* march, amidst simi^wr privations, can have aYi^y feHo^sh^ 
Witft mine in tke reminikcence of its harrorsb' pp^. 7^^6. 

So much for the retreat. And do\V for tlie battlei wbii^n 
is ibid hi a! raAnaer at once ao simple ancf so spirited as t9 riyal 
ibe moat elaborate defecrtptioil, ia' the vividness Witli whFch it 
presenfa tl)e scene. None but a soldibr c6Md Have told thie 
fSfE6vf m briefly atn* so well. 

* We were looking at the l^rench adifancing wii!h a lew camion 
in front of the 1st brigade: our men did not immf this till about 
. twelve o'clgcky when a few. jsliots were fired from the enemy*s 
, Wiery. Some of Uieir balls fell among our huts, and we were tli^ii 
ye#)p soon under arms. Five minutes sufficed. We had two field* 
pieeea at the riglvt of our brigade, 'fhe enemy was th^n scj^n 
^ctvancing^ in two very large eompuct cplumns, down on our bri<;ade : 
{bks^med to Be their planhcd attack. Sir Jotia was tioonoti 'thf 
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frouud where tbe allack was expected - to be>iiUM)e. Ottr aijt^Qeiy 
red a few shots, and then retreated for want of ammupition.. Our 
inkers were sent out to assist the picquets. The French cokimns 
soon formed their line, and advanced, driving the piquets, and 
flankers before them» while their artillery kept up a close cannonade 
on our line with grape and round shot. A tew of the 42d wer^ 
killed, and some were wounded by the grape shot. We had not 
ihen moved one inch in advance or in retreat. Sir John came in 
front of the i2d. He said, *• There is no use in .making a le^ 
. speech; but, 42d, I hope you will do as you have done bqfore/' 
With that he rode off the ground in front of us. Sir John di^j^ 
mention £^pt; but we understood Egvpt was the qi«anii^,,pf 
his expressions, as Buonaparte's Invincibles were the last tbei^)^^ 
was engaged with. Sir John was about thirty yards in front of .tl|p 
regimeni when he addressed us. I heard him distinotly. ,r ( 

* I had thought nothing of battle till now; we were withmsea^ 
of the enemy*8 shot. There was a kind of fear on me.w)H0^ 
I think every man is struck with at first. I was never in a^ra|$ 
battle before. Some other time I'll tell you more of this. . . ^.^ 

* This ground, on which both the French and British were».Twa^ 
very bad for making an engagement, being very rocky and. full of 
ditches, and a l^rge valley k^tween the two positions. The Frencfei 
army did not advance very rapidly, on account of the badness ^ 
the ground. Our colonel gave orders for us to lie on the groi^ads 
At the back of the height our position was on; and whenever,, the 
French were within a tew yards of us, we were to start up and fire 
our muskets, and then give them the bayonet. ' '\ 

': * They came up the hill cheering, as if there were none to oppose 
ihem, we being out of their sight : when they came up to the top 
of the hill, ail the word of command that was given was-—** Fortyr 
seeond, charg^e."- In ooe moment every man was up with a cheer, 
imd the sound of his musket, and every shot did execution. Xhf^ 
,Hr.ei:e so close upon us that we gave them the bayonet the insUu^ 
.|r/& fired. The confusion that now ensued ba£3es ail my pow<ys 
even of memory and imaginationi — ^pell-mell, ding-dong^ ilkar map 
.j;at his birdie, and many of us skivered pairs, front ami rear rank^ 
jtp the risht-about they went, and we alter them. 1 think I see 
the g^izz^ fellows now running and jumping, as the Highlanders, 
laughing, and swearing, and foaming, stuck the pointed steel «Atp 
their loins. We followed them down to the valley* and stopped/not 
for general or commanding officer ; but still- on, in the rage aif^ 
Wrath of the Highlanders. When we had driven them in upon tKpir 
Other columns, we ourselves retreated, but not pursued, and todk 
the advantage of a ditch that was in the t alley, from which we k^^t 
fip a constant fire on the enemy till dark. > " 

* "* All the time I was in that ditch 1 was standing up to the ltae6 
in mud. I had a narrow escape here : it was within a hair's breadth. 
In assisting a man that was wounded to the top of the ditch, infe'wpre 
no sooner upon it than a shower of grape shot was poured upon us, 
which ' killed the wounded man and mjr comrskde, who was helping 
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\Sa u)^. I got te fiHrthen Mown ont of mylwiiiiet br oAe of ite 
grapes : ' then I floori took up my old tUtion in tbe mtid-mtch. . 

* There was neibing eyer surprised me so much as the coodact 
«f the Freoch connnandera that day t their men swarmed like motes 
in the sun ; their cotumns might oaTe eaten us op at a montfafoU 
so numerous were they, and so few and weak were me* Why did 
not Soult send his generals to doTour us ? to make us all prisoners ? 
The fellows whoip the poor weak 4>Sd put to the rout, were ten times 
our number, yet they fled like a mob of women and children. 

* As we pursued them down tbe hill, there was a poor Freocbmaa 
sorely wounded, and on his knees, his h«ads uplifted, and pleading 
lor quarter. My next man, a robust Highlander, in his rage, ex* 
claimed, ^ You Buonaparte man ! sheMl run her through/' With 
a sodden jerk of my musket I threw his on his shoulder, and die 
poor fellow's life was sared: if he still lives, and -could bear, this, 
ne would know that his presenrer lives alsOb We were in lull speed 
then of his comrades, abd far past him, before my oountrymaii 
brought his piece to the charge again. The Highlander thanked 
me many a time afterwards ; and used to add, ^ The deed would 
bave been done but for you, John— ^I was in such a rage at the time.'' 

* Sir John was killed a little after we charged the French : I think 
I was within 100 yards of him then ; he was a little, as vou would 
*say, in rear of the left of the regiment, when he was strock with the 

.Atfalball/ pp.82— 87. 

'^ye have two or three graphical descriptions of a bivouac, 
which may do to hang up by the side of our Officer's picture. 
On some occasions, ' tbe men were obliged to sit by their. 
^ arms all night/ 

* Would yon see our bivouaci Behold us then on the bare sward, 
miable to lie down from the most tremendoiik rain that ever drenched 
morula, — the livid lightning illumining the sky, and as it wero 
playing over our arms ; the thunder rolling from one comer of heaven 
so another. Our canteens are of wood, and they are tied with 
a strap round the knapsack. * The canteen being right in the centre 
of tlie- knapsack, and this being placed on the ground, makes a good 
seat, for tnere is nothing in tbe knapsack that will receive any 
idaiMge by sitting on it. And in this manner I hare passed away 
immy a long nigbt.' p. 128. 

We have neither room nor ioclination in this place, to canvass 
{be various military movements to which these details relate, 
tlie Soldier's brief occasional strictures are shrewd and pithy. 
Tbe siege of Burgos was one of tbe most disastrous measures 
ijii the campaign. ' I think,' says our honest Highlander, 
* .this was. as foolish a piece of work as* ever I saw Wellington 
' .encounter, to begin the siege without shot and without 
''^a battering train/ 

* AH .we h|id were two ^ighteen-pounders and three howitzers, a 
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place as Baii^ woulA uofm fnqaiivd thifty mghtmso^pamitn ftnd 



figMtflnttar*. Ts^ giw you m idM of <nir |ib¥«nvDf 4NPt^ t ean 
r that wlian the Ftencfa w^» tlnowing ilwtr Mil away a» 



aaiaii ]yoUr tmtt wlian the French win'e» tkrowinff ilwtr Mil avr«y 
lAeacilMij 0vOTy dkiy, theiv wvt an order Muedt' th*f aii^ «ii« ♦!• 
eaiild pick up « teH, and briag it to the artfllefy, 8fa<^]d h«t€ ntn** 
fiMMev Thb ibet pravot* ibst Cokmelt Buriroyfie Knd Jabeii> dcMH 
■H»diM the attack oa Bofgoa, ware »oi prrrided fot a sieve of any 
description; iMit on k WMRi by eomnfand of WeUiagtoa. Tho tdtal 
leaa «ao M ofteors, and aboat 500 mhti kiUed^ oa ottceri aad abdut 
IMO asan uvunded aad ansaidg.* 

Tile 4!id lost upwards of 200 excellent soldiers a4 tliis un- 
ioatunate siege* ' Yo« wight as WeU have sent the boys of 
^ tbe giBmaEMar-aolK>ol. to take the castla of Ediobargh wkb 
^ p»-ffmi8 and tow-baik»' Tbe relrest ftotn BurgtDs aiii|oa< 
mafled m its disastroua eharaoter, tint of %r Johrt M^re w 
Cofuihia. 

^ Tka ^neny cscne daae up to us ob the banks of the Douroi 
Iml did not attack the British, aatcepi Hear TordasiUas. . A fe«r shot 
nare eaichaiiged between the pkfoeta. The weather ooit beeaesa 
iwpy bad; the- rsns fell mar^ oopioaslyt amd for a longer &U} and 
very long inarches made it excessively fatiguing^ Besides, we hard/ 
ever had« on this rctreati a day*s complete ration ; and some days we 
wsnted altogether. Beef^ however, we scarcely ever stood in want of: 
that we mfgbt have wanted too, but it was marcned alive with the army, 
end whenever we Itafied, a certain number of bullocks were killed fit 
the brigade, by the butchers of the diilerent regiments. When proti- 
ainaa^waiaicaaaykithe men, itigi^aat €nm^ littendedat ihe kUl<hlg of 
thavbuMachiy mkk Omt onnp kalilas ; and if ever you swnr a but-iev^imlb 
aaakin.GkMgfMP, it was the s ama hara^*«-»CQaDplaae 8fcirniish-**<hoiiider'' 
lap^ paabia^^ aKadking ana a^ei another, aad teagaes going; aya^ 
eSKk fiais taa,. saasatiaw*,— fiar the. buUosk's blaod. We coclto^d i4# 
lajT baiiagi aamr of k^ and aasiag it when- oold^ like cbee^e^ We 
friadt aona •§ \ir when we aoulA gat » lictie fat; but tliis was vei^ 
«aaa--i«ike jniasn. of aien^ aad horses, and boUocksi were too'maafc* 
naavad. m 8f aiw Ibir any aaitDsl eilr iaf he gathered in the shape o^ 
fat — you would not scrape a pound of iht otf the whole beasts 
Whan we could get a little oil». it served in the place of fat ; an4 
thougjh some disliked this mess, I liked* it well enough at* thiit 
tfme. It was not the place, was not a retreat bivouac, to tUhi 
lip one's nose at the blood of abulfock; and' oil' siid gaflicl could 
<eat' with any Spamara iii ttte ccyuntry. 

' The bulhcks were kifled ht tfte ndds^ foi^sKarobles^e^t^durof the' 
-queasion^ and eueup eirsha gmadd ; ssid^by the tfimeUieir flesh^wasaU' 
aervedioutifi massaa foir the' campaoyv i^ ^^s aaMI of sand and> grassf 
that it was impossible to clean it ; and when this was done at nighti iff 
^as still worse. I have seen the men eating it,. and picking ^lle ^rass 
•and dirt out of ft, as they ground' it between their teetfi ; and peniaps 
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article n Spiiiii. 

* But all thia, odioua as it nay appear to yo^, is easily accQuntel. 
for» if you recollect that the poor soldier has little more than what 
he stands upright in. except his musket^ during a camoaign. TableSf 
chairs, benchM, knives, forks, spdonst salts, mustaro-potv, vinegar- 
e n wfl s i- i iv hqga I isaodM mve they U^ be kept by ncA tbafe diioot 
kimw wb» thfir hekes ifere ta be. 

* TQUgh as y«M asi^ tbiak it| I bore hsan oblifsd to eat tha mm 
of a huUockft or^tarv^s and vat we i^ero noisa baily off Cac raiioi» 
this cane4;)i%^a« we war# ia the fiiUovio|g aoa^' W^ IS&^l&L 

. * Wo kqit ujp b«ga fires, b; which «« aat aU oig|ht o» w ol4 
tJsavelljuQg* CAiabtoDy U)0 kiysfjack,, upon the woodea, cantaai^ Xli 
was so Wet, wss the ground, a pig could noit have Wa d#w» cewvr 
fi>rtablv:'and we had nothing to eat all day but acorns. But about 
HMdkttght every man was served owl with a quarter ef a poMid of 
biscuit, and an alSowance af ruiB» This, yau will sagiv waa: m fmop 
allowance for men that bad bean oul day aid aigM; seit was, bm. 
small ^ are better Uian none. 

* Next morning we started before daylight; but the road wa% 
so exceedingly bad, that it was with great £fficulty the army could 
wade tbvou^ it. Tb^ 4« was siamJia two fall bayssi k one part 
af a fiM wf to the iiM-legr la nMidl^ befbva is caase l» mw aatsii 



t0 WMmeM And tl^is Am^ march waa faligwiag bsMnd aft 
scrHptstm? whew ft think of is, I sdH seeaa la fcal my ftes aad laga 
benumbed, cold, and stiff, my dathea was aad dkmgsisahle^ Mjr 
kit a load for a camel, audi my musket fit only to be moved on 
a carriage. But how could I feel otherwise i For two nights befbre 
1 had no rest, on account of the wetness of tlie giound. But never* 
shall 1 this day^a miarch ft>rget, aalong as memory hokb herphce.^*-' 
Ob } no. Itf waa daring* thia day*^ marcb thas 1 saw swa men- tfiroww 
dff she sick waggon ^ I wens askla to look as tbea^ if the^rweaa 
Briiisb, but. I eottU not teN, as they vara airoaalL sstippad naked? 
they W(?re not dead <}aite; ana of thenaqipvedi his hand^ andaeaaMdl 
tp. ioiplore my aid,r-l> coukl render iiim nooe. Thia crueltjf to poor 
vck m^n made me ahuddeiu Hy heart fills whea I writa auoh* 
things. I think the surgeon, whoever he was, who had charge o£ 
that waggon,, was to. blame for this piece of barbarity. I have often, 
seen, .wnere the French were on the retreat, men bebnging to^ 
their army lying on the sides of the road in this manner, but cteadV 
t oe^ac witoassad any of the Britisii uags bafiasa this daj^a maroh, 
eo^:epti where it was absolutely impoasibla to» render tbami aa^asaias* 
anca,. left to. tba beasU o£ the field, aad tha fowls o£ tha fieaaaoi 
<^prV»^^^<">aiedeimdaa(bcanaaitatbais relief.' pp. 167«*-^ 



Thqre ia a rery spirited account in the '* RecoHeetionSj^'^'oft 
tlie aenguinarK batt^ of Albuera, in.whicb the Britisb lost up- 
wur^arot! 40Q0 iji killed, aod wouuded, aodthe. Pbrtugueae» aud. 
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Smnmrda 2;2G0 ; the French, * at ttielotrest dalctflatiott, 9,060/ 
Had Wellin^n commanded on that day, the Writer maintains/ 
thatj by following u^ its successful result, the army of S'oult 
l^ould have been annihilated. In this affair our Officer, was per-» 
sonally engaged* ^ 

* To describe my feelings thi^ughont this wild scene with fidelity/ 
be says, ' would be impossible. At interrals, a shriek or groan tofd, 
that meii were falling around me ; but it was not alirays' that the tumult 
of- the contest suffered me to catch these sounds; A comtant fteling' 
to the cetiire of the fine, and' the gradtud dimimUion of our fronts more 
trtdybetpoke the havoc of death. As we moTed» though slowly^ yet ever 
a little In advance, our own killed and wounded lay behind us ; but 
we arrived anaoog those of the enemy, and those of the Spaniards who 
had fallen in the first onset : we trod among the dead and dying, aH' 
feckless of them.' p. 161, 

A deacriptioii follows of the field of battle on the morrow.: 
It is more laboored, and therefore, though full of horrors, leas 
affecting than the few simple touches which tell so much in the 
above picture. We must, however, notice, one impressive cir- 
comstance. 

. * I was muchatruck with one affecting, though simple proof, of the 
attachment of our Peninsular allies: the bands of vast numbers of the 
British corpses had been dlasped together in the attitude oi prayer, 
and placed by the Spaniards in the manner they superstitioiisJy ima- 
gine it important to lay out their dead.' p. 165. 

The Highlander, after having escaped in every action during 
the successive Spanish campaigns, besides getting home alive 
from Walcheren, received a wound, which for the time disabled 
him, in the murderous and nnprofitable battle of Toulouse. 
The 42d led the attack, supported by the 79th and if 1st ; and 
their loss was very considerable in the begimiin? of the con- 
flict ; but ' all, as yet, was in the ordinary way of battle : what 
followed,' adds the honest corporal, ' was more deadlif than 
*-^Burgos/ They had received orders to file by companies up the 
face of the side of the road, to charge the enemy's breast- 
works and redoubt in front : they obeyed, but it was on their 
hands and feet. 

' * As soon as the enemy observed us forming our line, in a moment 
they opened upon uS a most tremendous fire of grape, shells, and 
small shot, that mowed down our ranks as we formed them. It was 
shocking to see the carnage that was made on this spot. Maccara 
eould hardly get the right wing formed ; it was mostly, all cut off be- 
fore the men got to the works, although the distance was only 200 
yards. I belonged to the right wing : it was, for all the world, like a 
mrgkt to tht cmemy ; ibr we received their first fire ; and it raged most 
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dreiidfiilly^ Tbe snoke aad^ikrevobtcaiad tte ^y; tiler' caMon-Md 
musqaetry roared lik^ tluipder; aad maoy a ^«fa HbU ti» dtoe^oEia 
more. 

* As soon as the wing was about formed, the Colonel wont ofi! af 
the charge with us» cheering all the way, and the left wing follpo^ 
in the same gallant style. All the troops who saw us start, cheered us^ 
and " Bravo, forty-second," could be heard above all the noise of guns. 
*'^Httrra!*-Hurral— -Uucra!" sounded on all aides of us^ frooi the 
division, Portuguese, and Spaniards: all saw the #(Hik of death' ive 
were going on ; all saw our men fall like .the fruit off an apple^ttea^ 
when shook by the boisterous blast of the sky. I had escaped littbaM* 
io all the actions I had been in, b^ I bail no hope new ot kstviog'th* 
field alive« The shot was whizziM past us like bail; tnestof tttengha 
wing that were killed and wounded, received .two* tbtee# and soiae^ae^ 
y^al sho^, al^ once* .The ipan on my right band teoaired six graya 
ahots in his bodvt and fell like a log ; and his brother^ <m hia. olAar 
aide, was wounded at the same time« When aboi;^ fifty yards from tba 
radfN^.iffececyed a shot through my right arm, and was obliged to 
halt ; but I was almost, sure of receiving anotbeor before I coiud gef 
under cover* I wrent to the rear a few yards, (my arm buQgmotiofi^ 
less hy my side^} and lay dowa in the furrow of t«rO rigs, Ihuucitig' thte 
might affiard me some cover. I bad hardly stretched myielf oa- iim 
wet ground, when a round shot from a cannon covered me almoal 
whoSy over with earth; then I started to my ieet again, and made for 
the voad we had marched from, knowing that I would have godd cgk- 
ver there. My wound bled veiry mioh. I couM not get h bound n^ 
I bad about half a mile to walk to the ground the surgeons were on ; 
but I was obliged to halt by the way, I became so weak fiftmi t!h« 
stream of blo^ flowing down mv arm. I was several times ao HJmy^ 
I amid with difficulty stand and look round roe ; then 1 would becoqi^ 
sick and languid. 1 was parched up with thirst, but no water cpidd 

* At this moment our artiUenr were passing me, making fbr the (>o? 
ailMm we had taken up : one ot them dismounted from his horse, see- 
ii^ the state I was m, and save me a draught of wine out of hw 
canteen. I Jbade God bless hun. <• Youdeserve il,''*said he< *' IT k 
ifaa eold you could drink, for you have foHght hard: away^Ayodtd 
the doctors ; there are crowds of the 42d about them^ dtfwn at k\mmt 
houses which we parsed*'* Again I tanked this braye artiUeryaaani 
fie dapped spurs to his hors^ and was off after the f uns. 
' "^ revived very much after I had swallowed the wme, and pnade tbc( 
; of my way for the houses he pointed to. It was fulf two hbiira 
irp the sur^ns could look at my arm ; they were aomutatiiM ~ 
m4 anna so fast, and so many, it was very lamentable to be two! 
Ibe^^ectator^t^ diissighu' 

-^Tt^e atredgth of the regiment, when ttiey marched out f990i 

ca^p, in the morning, was abb.ujt 550 rank and file ;' all gMd 

'^I^r9<^ ever belonged ^ t)be\42jdf^t|t]|e moBt,fel£fCOiiceited 

iggjy^i^^ia% ar£|;y(-v-^r^meot;t^tith^ ikfm 
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mm mo ftgkfftnt «m<kv tim Ordwa lika thtoiMMMn thai w6«iiA 
•ot lake a wofd, mhtn dtiokim^ in iafMoomto, ftom any Myidi^, 
but in an instant up and box hini— men that reckoned it theit 

Side to comjuer or die : and this was the day that waa to try 
em/ Their Iosa was no less thaii 2? officer^ and 414 privates 
in killed and wouhded. 

' • On the fhiriA d«y» tbe bead-tufgeon cattie and Idofced at ouir 

"""""*" " *W* 1 1 1 li J I ■> I « - 

I louiouiey 
Ttttttndt 

[Ith6tf|j!lt 

WtkttdmiSfla^wlNihaAIMmafcwdayiibef^^ My period of i^- 
«iM wttfop, and I omt my dyes #i»«iy nuCife land ; but all W^ dtttt 
MidMbeiiiteBittfr T^yMn» th^ ^iit of mylHb, hsidb^ti'dpMt 
•■o«g4be lowMt *friMi amy ; tuy bftWt* nfete fixM, I ihoaghc. taiA a 
Mldier I oMBfc €Mtlmi«< I had» in that time, l6«t «A my Amily trdt 
Me Iwolbir 9 siffl he was my broUier, dflbeei<niate itttd kittd ; add my 
oaanciy waa dear lO' mia eirMi ia fhis poor avtd miderabf6^ pl%M ^ ^'^ 
lap ID* IXifihMti Mf ttpon mey as a thMisand lelieiaef ctegaged tny 
Ihottglitas al Ivfefgth deep itbte my seases, and I had 8drt)i^ db2(n^» 
dfOfloitiagf napa^^ibe' fusions of by^goht? days, battlea^ p^eed, home, 
aqf laauad, Mor^ frieadlesai m4 mahned^ pcnfnapafbr lifS^:-ii-thes<s w^rt 




1 And thiais Waa! We^iU not Ivonble oar r^aderawkfa f^^ 
Aacthwa* bat qokKhU^ tecomaaaiid the poor Soldier'tf afnl«aa 
paarative to theii afaoial oBtica ; whtle^ to what we> hme sdid 
•f tbaOffieti^s volaRBie) wa n^d only adtf, thM, wmting the fslkt 
aeniknent, its a;uthor is a v^ a^eeabfe tratrdler, and seems 
fioC an mtamiable man. To his Secolkctiom of the Penhlsula, 
ttita one sbotilil be added, that it has all ended in the setting \xf 
of Ferdinand and the Mouk9 ! 



Art^ yi« JoM-Mrf of. a Ttm Man$M RmUkmt ta NmZ^alanJL 0y 
, Bkbard A. Cniiae^ Bm Gapl*i» in iha Mib Rag. Folai;^ Mk 
. p^dSa^ Fric^l0a.6d. Loadon^ 1^29.. 

nniE object of this Ten Months' detentftm hrlfew Zfeftlatttt 
-'- was», to obtain a cargo of titxAer fi£ for masts of large 
ships. Tie cowry-tree« which affords it^ i^ described aa laying 
a leaf ax)t unlike that of' our boz-tree.,bat mucb largpt ;. it pro-* 
dbcee acone^ ajod yields abundance of resia : ii rises fraq^iantly 
a hundred feet without shooting out a brBMb^aiLd.th«i:fl^adb 
into a head almost as umbrageous as the lime. 

Among; ther natives widi whom tbey were brotiglit info fre- 
quent contact waa George, the- leader in the massacre of <ftis 
ertfir of fte Boyd. W%en passm?. by th« wreck oflhitt ditft, hi 
dompaoy-wiiri^aottt'OftbeBiitiBffoflKscts, Itep^ tatti 
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' aha » Gfying/ But ia no imtaoce, adds Capteiv O., did W 

eiiprass any €biiif>aiiction for tbe' horrible ornae. Ooald tbia^ 

be ratioDaily expected, when the ppovocatioif wbipb led to this' 

act of revenge, most, to the miiid of a savi^ge. have justified itft'' 

atrocity ? George persists in declc^ring, that Captain Thompson 

twie^ inflicted corporal punishment upon him, for havipg re-' 

fused to wqrk in common with the other sailors during the voy*, 

^Q ; after wbic^^^ it uppaars la have b^n madness ta puX goxiM v 

dence in the natives. In almost every instanqaof aimilai OVJ^^SSg^ 

Qtt.tbapttrtof tc^vage MtigMt. tbn EMvopesM Jbtava psoved to 

ha«f b«aathe aggceaaota. IiicaJiettlahla ia the obstnwliQBf^hicb 

tbe wanloa nisc^Dduot of aailovs and tsaders hmm arot s d i la* 

the progress of eivtliiatfon. Barbanano who have never h^A 

any previous intei^Qourse with the whites, are almost imtv«rsa}l]^ 

flriendiy. It is true, that sometimes offence may be unwittfngly 

^ven through ignorance of their customs and tnanners. Per-.' 

i)U)g;sion ought in aU cashes to be obtained bysMitable presc^nita«. 

before eoi^ciogupQA acbi^flaiAVtemtqcy^ Thjcoug^ neg^ct^^iC 

tt^iia pi^KW^tioa, a negl/ec4 wUcb. is «oi»idi^i;^ ia thA light pf ao( 

iofu^ M weU aa an inault» nwn^ a UfQ baa lM«a sacrifiMd, whasb 

an axe, or a few nails, might have purchased the good-wiU audi 

won she oowfidenc^ of the fbeopla. Tbose who have fini come 

in contact witii savages, have baeu apt to^ trust tea muehf to- the^ 

^ect of f^^, Md to their own superior physical fbree. Vat 

the flrst impression of fear soon wears off, and treachery isge-' 

neraDy, sooner or later, a. m.atch for strength. ' Kroko> a Ifew* 

J^ealaxider, pointed out the (;lace where Captain Cook had beeq^ 

attapked by the naUves/aAd gave a mUute detail of tbamoaaa-t 

qtm of part of tbe crew gf Movioa'a e^ip» 

< He saiM that the natives, exasperated a^nst the FVencb captaht 
Ibr having burned two of their yiBnges^ de^rbined on revenge; and, 
concealing every hostile aispQsitioD ^warda him and his people, pointea 
out a place to haul the seine, and offered to assist the saSors ita doing 
io. The airapgement of the plot accorded wijLh the treachery of the 
proflbr^ kinchie^s. Next to every white man wb» placed a I^w Zbi^ 
nmden; and wlu^ ail hand^ were busy pulKng tbe net, a sudden auA 
4uiou8 attack wa« madie upon tbe unsuspeoring andde^ncelesa Euro«^ 
lieaqs, and eyeny one of th^ was murdered/ 

After such an act as this, the fear of ntalialiOis fiMaaa^MLdU 
iStJ9St in3ypei:abl^ obstacle to re-establisbing a confidential inters* 
<;pime^ Cant^ Cruise states, hqwever^ that the miTd^ and 
C^^dff mAOQ^r o/ the. soldiars sij^cceeded in removing the <)is- 
UHf*^4 pxej[ttdices of tha natives.. 
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iufTto them. They were astontdied thai so many qieo ctotiM exe^CnUl^ 
#W such precisioiiy the different movemenu at the same mstant ; and' 
ihdy obserred of the firing, -** that all the soldiers were the Mme aa one 
mail**' Aa their dress and duties were^difterent from those of any iR*iitf 
gf^ople whom they had before seen, the NewZealancicrs could notf b^ 
persuaded that thev belonged to the same tribe as the rest of ^ toe 
crew ; and when they occasionally went on shore to amuse themselves 
in the neighbouring villages, the people collected all their muskeg Yof 
them to perform their firelock exercise ; an exhibition with which tliey 
w«re 80 pleased, that they often rewarded it with some aets of kmdkista 
^ generoahy.' p. 146. , ; 

" ' if, on our arrival, the people felt a friendly dispoaition towfirda; 
us, itwiui DOW considerably increased: matual connde^ce was'yer-^ 
ftctly established. To the hut of the New Zealander iuid to liia. 
Ituaible fare the white man was ever welcome, and, as a giiest, ;h|a 
property was sacred from violation. It is, perhaps, right to observe^ 
diat a moderate liberality was always exercised in ttie distfibMftA^ 
Sf presents, and it was an established rulei not to receive any thing 
id' return ; but certainly, that liberality was otherwise well vepiMp 
md we had the satisfaction to think, that not only a hn^> degsfar 
of respect fbr the British character was excited among the;natiTCte 
but that we carried with us, at our departure, their general good 
4/&heit and the ahtcere and disinterested regret of many iirdivM3afi(.^ 
1^.154. *'-''^-^ 

^'* It has appeared in the pages of this journal, that durinfi^ a M^i 
of' ten months in New Zealand, a constant intercourse took ^Um^ 
Ijf^tween the pcfople of the ship and the natives ; and that di^w' 
^cursions were. Made by different mdividuals into the interior MP 
idbng the coast, without any unfortunate consequences. * ROftP 
personal experiience it is but justice to the New Zealanders; ^#4td8^ 
a narticular testimony to their character. Two officers of ^f^'f^' 
faciiment of the 84th regiment, being provided with a privafte dc~" 
rtfwed by two soldiers, and having fewer avocations to detafn ut 
Ob boarli than the generality of persona belonging to the Drom^"' 
wen^ on various shooting or other excursions into the cou 
which brought them in daily contact with the natives, whose ai^i^^ 
wiis always at their command. When badness of weather oHt»tl 
circomstances obliged us to seek food or shelter among ifaeva/^ipoi 
apfieal to their hospitality was never made, in vain. . Perpotiiflihpall 
Uieir meitnr, if they chose to.. misuse us, oot a. aii^le. inauk^fi^tllf 
ey^ offisrea to one of our little part^; the most trifling, (fMr^^e ]i$M, 
Dpver stolen; and we often experienced acU of .gpnf |r<)^^' g^ 
disinterestedness from them, which would have done nonour^to a, 
civilized people.' pp. 903, 4. i Hm i » 

Capt. Cruise states, that though the New Zealandeia^imakcf 
no scruple of thieving any thing they can .coriceoli ■ h fca a t^bt^M 
cMDue on board, our ships, ' still, wbeii tlie.fiuropKalBibmJM 
' 4ttMn|gftfaeiii; aadeomoiita himself and has-^ttipatyrlfeiifeiil 
' ipMifM^faM^ hk. mcfftsm ittfdwi cmManca Aajii lii jw hilwiajw ^ 
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<:4adl'Jiowmr/ 0% tM? y i4t to Wwert^ t^^ brother qf 
^«laio« OM ^ itk^fio^t civilized ;^i|cl eaKgbteped of th^ Qbi^Q^ 
' ' hoggP^ w^ iouoiedi^tKily put upd^r the veraijida^ of t^w 
, Md t(ibboo9A Aik}» sayp the Writer^ 



* tfcoogb our gtiDB ati4 pow4er-flftsk8» which to them were ik4 
l^te^t tpEkiptatMn la the world, lajr at the merey of Ae aitivei^ 
mt i dagle atfiele was lostt nor did aojr one of tbeb attenpt to entei 
Oop'teuf wlihqQl f^ttmBsnaJ p. 29. 

It 18 not. however, qjuite clear in this case, whether the pro- 

— "^wNiuM hHvc iMBaitiedl tmtoocbed* bad ifenbi tkOM con* 

f^ or taMbooed. Superstition here dame t6 the wi of 

Bistf. But the bospttaKtIf of the ohieib wa» honowaUw 

Biftste^ in taking this ih^od of secmn^ the bdggago 

(^eijf Mcsts, The power of the tabho^ was very uMfis^ 

XTwiid. <>n auptb^^ occs^siqn. ' When the fcii^jp ^egetj|| 
pnj4jr. iuicbored i» the rivet of Shukehang^^ 6p ma(iy wj^ 
cttBOM, filled vitft m^Dt autrpiiwaded ber« tb^t tt^^ con^pm^ 
irihMB ^w consisted only of nine persons^ was not a little 
ihrm^ it b^ tinprotected sttnation.* 

A But Uf appvel^nfio]^ w#re aooo removed by a chief narpe^ 
^loodooit wbo oam^ upon d«ck^ and tabiootd thp vessel, or in^df) 
ll(|icriiyiefi>r any ope to ascend the side without permission; Th^ 
^imction wa9 strictly attended to during her sta^ in the harbour $ 
^nOe MowUepna, tb^ chief of the tribe )n the irnmediat^ nisigh^ 
bosrhood of the Heads, daily presented the people with serefal 
telatt of potatoes, and extended the same liberality' to the boat* 
of ^tbe Dromedary, when th^ accideataliy weal on shore.? p. 86. 

'^^^ jPf^^^ of Sdukehanga are repffeseiited as mparently 
of 'tnore 'itidtl^trious habH^, milder inanners, and far more 
dhdet Ae control of tbeir cbiefs^ than those at the 9ay of 
tijt^pd^J 

. I>ari»g <bo fttwr of Capt Crvi§e 'm the I&lamd, the JRey* 
]|je»HmA)n/p4aai^ 9A e;ipcur§ton ia a o^pe up tl^e Wyde-i 
matta, intending, after navigating that river aa W ag po9«^bl(^ 
1^ vnJk to the Say of Islancjs. He arrived safe at Parro Bay, 
Bifing^been i;ve»ty-diree days upon bis jotirn^ from Ae 
riter nPhames to the Bay of Islandfi. ' During that ika& 
'^ IbadMfffered muphfatt^e and tpamy pritations^ biit%ft!d1)eeo!. 
♦'tmiversaUy wen reccivea by the different jbribes he encoim« 
' tered,^ The protection wfiicti the Missrionanes enjoyed Wttf 
aaterdialess considered by our Auilior a^ very prdcaripuji, 
htkmg loaitttrined at -Ait expense pf moeh A^roearaaee apd* 
hiaiiuiatioii« This' opinion; 'subsequent events kai^ in pait 
ja«tiffieid ; yet atiU, they have been able hitherto to stand Ibair 
iHJIttid, aM 80JW m4he natives are stated in the. receat 
* Vol. XXI: H. «, N 
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IfiS Cruisers Rnidinte in Vtw Zealand. 

accfloltthts^ t6 manifest a very favourable disposition. 'Ah m^. 
tereslin^ anecdote is given hi the notes to the pree^ni volume^ 
of fidelity in a native domestic. Mr. Hall, one of the settlera 
se9t out by the Church Missionary Society, had resided on 
tbt bfiaks of the Wytangy about six months, when some Aft 
this.. Natives oue evening suddenly rushed . into his house. 
kpocked down both him and his wife, plundered him or 
every thing they could lay hold of, and then departed, 'the 
cause of this outrage does not appear. 

••'< 'Vn^en he had BuiRciently recovered his ieotes to see the exIeiA ( 
of bir calamity, his infant and oaty child was miisiog. A native' gii^^ 
wna nnnnng it at the time the house was attacked, and, alarmed • 
for the safetT of her charge, ahe covered it with her mat, and. 
ciynaiiig the Wytangv in a canoe, concealed herself in the woods. !". 
At the end of two oays, when every thing was quiet, she brought 
back the child in perfect safety. ' She still lives with . Mr. Hall, and 
when Europeans visit his house, they generally testify their sense 'of 
her fidelity by making her some trifling present.' p. 811. 

Two years and a half after this, the settlement at Kiddee.^^ 
kiddee appears to have remained undisturbed^ and Mr. Leig^.^. 
a missionary sent out bythe Wesleyan Society, found' ^obq^: 
^beat, barley, oats, beans, peas, and vegetables of all kinc^^^ 
'here in abundance. Capt. Cruise gives a very favouriibl^, 
character of oue of the natives, named Wheety, of w^os^ 
Steady ^delity they had repeated proof. When the ship g^^. 
under weigh, Wheety came upon deck, and took leave M^di)^?).^ 
dually of lilmost every one in the ship.. ' . ,. j./ 

' '* He had been so ,general a favourite, that there were few fltm 
whom he had not received a present ; and now, rich in his own e«^ 
mation and that of his countrymen, he expressed his intention 6fi 
going back to Shukehanga, o^ building; himself a house' as mucU 
Hke Uie Europeans as he couldi and of living in their manner. H^/ 
had long laid aside his native customs and prejudices, and ol^t^il^ 
remarked thai New Zealand would one day be the Whiifi m^n^x 
eaantry* pp. 275,6, 

./If the present unpretending volume has not added mi|^ 
to our information respecting the inhabitants of New Zealtindj) 
yet, we are not inclined to depreciate any work which gfiveu 
u^, as this does,, the result of personal observation. - At« 
tjie. same time, had the metereological observations belate 
thrown into a table at the end, the substaiice of the Joureittll 
naigbt have been comprised, without lessening eitber ite ¥dl^ 
qi^ mterpst, in a rolume of half the dimeMicms. '- \ •> oi a 

. ' • ■'«■•'' '-■ .-.i' ha; 
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AnVUi THi^ DniBtf of Mema^ ftn hiftorical prama* .The Ihim«Ij . 
titioD of Ireknd: and other Poems. Bj Sir Aubrey de.Vere 
HoDt, Bart. 8vo. pp. 292. Price lOs. 6d. Londoiu 1823. 

^^K the first appearance of a new candidate for literary ^ 
^^ honours, it is the readiest, if not the fairest metbod of 
trying his merits, to compare him with his predecessors; but, > 
in a second publication, be is liable to be compared with ^ 
bimself. The Public are, perhaps, somewhat unreasonable 
la demanding that he should not merely equal, but surpass the 
moidn effort of his pen. Encores are dangerous experiments 
tcnr the fame of the performer ; and thou^, in literary per- 
fonoances, the snbject is changed, the voice remains the same. . 
Yet what successUil poet ever bad the pusillanimity or the 
'magnanimity — call it which you will — to content himself, 
like Orator Hamilton of single-speech memory, with the fame 
t>f a first production ? 

Of Sir Anbrey's former volume, our readers will have in 
tecoUection, that we reported in very favourable terms; nor 
are we in the least disposed to retract or qualify the eom- 
mendation bestowed upon '* Julian the Apostate, although 
iti Author must prepare himself to find that the Public will 
tde their estimate of his talents from the average as it were 
of the two works ; and if -the second production be not equal, 
.it will coilaequently lower the calculation. By this proceee 
thie fs^me of Lord Byron has undergone every considerable 
•redtiction, his latter works bein^ so much subtracted from th« • 
ralae of his earlier works, on which they are a dead weight* 

At the time that Julian fell into our hands, an historical 
tragedy of any dramatic merit was something new and rare. 
With ttie exceptioi^ of Mr. Milman's Fazio and Lord Byron^s 
didactic tragedies, tltere had been nothing of excellency,, 
we believe, of this kind since Miss Baillie's plays pit the pasr 
riatii. Within the past eighteen months, however, there hp/^. 
b^n an amazing supply .of this species of poetry, and the 
rival and clashing claims of the competitors would not be 
veiy easily adjusted. As fer those who nave avowedly wi:itt^n 
fpir the stage, we leave them to the decision of that tribunal. 
to. which they have chosen to appeal; — though' a poet might 
afirwell carry his cause into the Court of Chancery, as regards 
either the competency of his judges, or the chancea of i^ 
hfinring' The lawyers may be md^^L better cities than tfij^ 
|di0j(l^i(r8Wia|i^ equity would jbe morq Hkely to be obtained froixi 
a master than a ifffi^^g/^, Thp tqily pf tvriting for the stag^ 
inflicte, liowever, hs ew|^ punishoient, as it infallibly vitiates' 
th^ whole cast and di^rtcter of the composition it poetnr. 
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164 De Vere Hunt's Duke of Merck. 

Efut £fier^ have been put fortt 6ome two or thrtfi? tra^JM^ 
which, though not entirely to our taste, wiB ^eqid^ more 
distinct notice at some future period. We must conflh'6 6ur- 
jSfelv^ at present to the volume before us. and dhall enietbte 
our readers to judge how ftir the Author hsk supported the 
briltiint promise of his " Julian the Apostate.'' 

The subject ou^ht not to be considered as ill^qhoseni unless 
the prejudice which renders it unattractive, is reason good 
a^inst the choice : it is taken from English— or, must we day? 
fttm Saxon history, the principal per^onaged in the dvaoMt l>e« 
Tttg Edmund Ironside, and his brothers, and Caniite the Datie^ 
Now, we know not how it ts, but these our barbarian progenia 
tors excite extremely little interest either in or out of history. 
Mr. Bowles has lateljr fallen into " the grave of the last Saxon/' 
and "ste would have his junior^ take warning by his fate. Even 
the Author of Ivanhoe has failed, we think, in the attempt i» 
ikiake his English readers better acquainted, or more sociable 
with their Saxon and Norman ancestors. The young Jewess ib 
^ heroine i fbf the nam^s of Cosur de Lioi himself i» mo^ 
iibunced with more r^^pect by the Mahamedans at this d«yv 
ihto by hh Countrymen. There is, moreover, a finical distaste 
fot the godd old SdXcm named, which has been caught frdm th^ 
I'r^tich. Mr. Bo^lei^ wa4 afraid to use the name Magnus, alid 
tb Substituted l^at of Marcus, as he said, for euphony's sakff, 
tlioiigh nothing ih this respect was gained by it. Sir Aubrey 
has distributed atnong his petEfonages, the names of Edrio* 
Uthred, Ed#y, Algitha, Ethelmar, AnlaflTe, Gothmund, Sigi- 
f^rth,— which hslve, it riiiist be confessed, k somewhat uneduth 
«ppearanc6 in the grbupe, but are surelv as enphonous and fit 
for poetical use as Frederick, Arthur, Edward, Hamlet, or Mad- 
b^th ; while iti Edmund, Cind Emma, and Eustace, history has 
fUrhishfed him with names which rival any of die favontit^a of 
vel-s^. The poein opens With what the Author entitled ' Jntrb- 
ddctoty Scenes,* in which the old Danish king Sweyn (wh6 
UbeS noi appear in the subsequent parts of thepo^m) KuMte 
ifHth his son Canute dnd bis train, on the coast of Com wall, • 
* Tltnelesa to save, yet timefy to avenge.' 

Chiqilda, the daughter of Sweyn, meets them, in a stat^ 
of distraction, occasioned by the butchery of her husband. and 
children by the Saxons, and liv#s only to tell her wrongs. Paxt 
ike fihst opeiis with a scene in. the Palace of London, m which 
3Bdtnmid ironside announces to the assembled nobles, that th!e 
King his faithfer.had appointed himself and Udxicy his brother 
.|a4ftw, ^int regents of the kingdom. This intimation ia r<^«- 
ceived with great dissatisfatttid^, so far as relates to the'a^ 
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De.Vei:e Hjant's Duke.of Mmifi. \^ 

jpo|i\tii|ent of E^dric^ whose character is regarded with weU- 
*Joiy;ided distrust ;— 

< A m^ o,f a most admirable presence, , 

Subtle of wit, and eloquent of speechp 
Of nation high, most noble in alliance. 
Second (o none for riches, and, with all^ 
Unbendine in his selfishness ; cool, crafty, 
Scomer of truth, heartless, inexorable, — 
In ^ncy a man without a conscience.* 

£dric enters unperceived, so as to overhear part of his ch^rac- 
.ter, but smothers -his resentncient. In the following scene, his 
.ambitious desi^s are developed, in a conference with the E^l 

.<]|f Cornwall, his friend and.partizan, who whispers him that 

* There are among our nobles, men who recognise 
^Queeo Emma's beauty and Duke Edric's wisdom. 
And may Jbe wrought upon to wish them mated/ 

Ip Part the Second, Edmund discovers to his friends, and to 
jEdric, an attachment which he has formed to Algitha, the ward 
only, as he supposes, but, as it appears, the young wife also of a 
Panish noble. Edwy^, his brother, has fallen in love with th\& 
§ame lady ; and Ednc contrives that thev shall meet, in tUe 
hope that a quarrel ma^r ensue between the rivals. The i^i^ 
^is,jthat Sigiferth gets killed by Edwy ; Edwy is 'severely, biit 
not fatally wounded by his brother, and the young widow is lied 
0^ by the conqueror. We cannot say that these scenes are ei- 
ther very pleasingly or very vigorously written: The lw?uage 
^of Edwy IS offensively coarse, and the cool atrocity ivith which 
be first assassinates Sigiferth, and then attacks his own brother, 
is involuntarily resented by the reader ; nor can the Poet es- 
<p^pe the charge of being an accessarj^ before the fact, for he 
ought not to have wantonly married Sigiferth to his ward, wh^a 
.be knew the bloodshed it must indispensably cost to mal^e 
Algitha a widow. *the Second Part closes w'lth a Council of 
^St^te, in which Edmund peremptorily declares his determina- 
tion to put an end to the negotiations with the Danes, and to 
taJLC the field. on the morrow. 

In the first scei^e of Part the Third, Edric makes his suit to 
.()uee^ Emma, who coquettes with him, but intends to ii(iatke a 
conquest of the royal Dane, if she can \ in which of course sli)^ 

fxeeds, and Edric is, in the sequel, contumeliouslydismisi^. 
ihe mean time, the battle of Asbdown is fought, in which 
wy and Northumberland are slain through the treachery of 
ric, and Edmund escapes Only by flight; The c^use of tl)e 
batde is not, hdwever, so clearly made out as it might, have 
been, and Dane is opposed to Dane in the two armies some- 
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what unnaturally. There is too much despatiih too in the dis- 
posal of these mighty events, and the Danes have, been it& 
London some time before the reader can be aware thatllM]^ 
have reached Romford. By the way, how the Danes came to 
land at Cornwall, and to fight thi^ first battle in Essex,. is not 
explained. The Part closes with a scene between Canute, 
Emma, and Edric« in which the latter receives his congi from 
the lady, and is basely treated by the foreigner whom his 
treachery has put in possession of the capital and his royal 
mistress. 

Edric now resolves on humbling him$elf to his btother Ed- 
' mund, and {^laying the penitent. Ironside has rallied his par- 
tizans, and is some fifty miles oiT ' in the mountain-den of tbe 
' dead fox, Northumberland.' It is unfortunate that there are no 
mountains within fifty miles of the metropolis, or of Ashdown. 
SirWalter Scott would have explored the country, before he 
sketched the story. Edric finds Edmund on the eve of hia 
marriage to Algitha, and a love-scene ensues between the bride 
and bridegroom, followed by a masque, which contains some 
elegant poetry : but it is impossible to forget, as Edmund himself 
does, that he is a fugitive and ' crown-less king,' not in a situ- 
ation to marry with prudence, and certainly no longer competent 
to banish another from the soil. In the concluding part, Ed- 
mund sends a challenge to Canute, to terminate the quarrel by 
single combat. The Dane bravely accpts it. They meet, and 
Edmund at length strikes down his antagonist, shattering his 
sword, but bids nim take another. Canute invokes some valiant 
arm to rid him of the shame of defeat ; and Edric, catching the 
word, stabs his brother in the back, for which Canute unceremo- 
niously orders him to be instantly executed. 

We must, we believe, reluctantly admit, that the obvious de- 
fects in the conduct, of the stoiy, are such as no occasional 
beauties in the composition coula redeem ; and yet it is evident, 
that the Author has relied on the interest of the events for his 
success. Tbe only character in the drama is Edric, and this is 
an unnatural one : the rest are shadowy outlines. But tbe 
truth is, that there is nothing like the grace, and elegance, and 
spirit which were conspicuous in Julian. If '' the Duke of Mer- 
** cia" be not an earlier production, it must be a very hasty one, 
and Sir Aubrey has, in either case, committed an' mdicretiou. 
We are persuaded that we shall do tbe Author a kindness by 
taking 'our extracts from the nxinor poems. Among these there 
is an Ode to April, which we feel pleasure in transcribing, as it 
breathes the spirit of the month and of poetry. 
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*v.-v>'ODE TO APBIi. . ;.„, .,.,„ 

^ Sweet Aprtf motith ! that, Itk^ a gentle maid; ' T 

Coms't with a changefol lookf aa half afMd, ' ' 

With alt thy train ef bud^ young Flora's dmightei%ir .. i 
And ba]8an4>reathlng^ aira, mad babbling iftitava-; - . . 
Now walking brightly through the tunny bamrt, * , . 
N«Wv shadowy, bid l)ehind a veil of showers : * 
Oh 1 how J loye thy blush of delicate bloom, , 

And that young breath of thine of faint perfume-r- 
And all those swift varieties, that glance 
Charms ever new from thy mild countenance : 
Still beautiful, whatever tbe^ express. 
In kindling smiles, or touchmg tearfulness! 
Now, in thy aecret phices. 
Where Nature tends thee with hcfr sylvan Graces, 
Thou loyest to dwell ; 
Down in the bosky deU» 
Where the' stream Jaf^tfes from its shadowy well, 
Murkld by the willow-bush that silent stoops 
O'er the cool margin, and those briary groups. 
With wild fern mingled, where, in furry troops, 
Young rabbits gambol, and the hare sits still, 
Screened by the golden-throngine dafibdil, 
These are Ui^ haunts — and thou hast leisure hours 
To elotb^ wuh bloom the blackbird*s vocal bowers; 
And thou hast some to spare 
(Kbg-cups and daisies) for the wild deer's hdr ; 
Where the gorse . spreads a wilderness of bloom ; . 
Or on the lonely heath— or in the gloom 
Of some old wood, whose gladeis of sunny raosa . 
Dark, ivied oaks stretch their great arms across^ 
Thou lovest, too, on some high-bosom'd hill» - 
Thy youthful lap to fill 
With cowslips, and to woo 
The morning sun, and the soft evening dew. 
With ^catterd violets, and fVom primrose-banks; 
WhilCf with his starry ranks. 
The pale Narcissus, mm the neighbouring mead, 
Steab to the upland air his fragrant head. 



■ BMthe April ! like another Hebe, bringing 
Sweets in thy cup— ^ia primal freshness springing' 
From the ccud bosom of a jnig^ed nurse— 
^i ^^ The Psyche of the kindling universe 1 

, Although the task be thine . 

. Some careless wreaths to twine 
For thy matorer sister's radiant brow. 
That seals apace upon th^ footsteps now — 

-^Enchanting May)--ye|, m thy virgin eye, 
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And temperate mojnmflDtf^fnd S^ng^ fniri^f 
Thou hast a quiet charm, more exqoisitei 
Than all^ jgfldrieft in tbe bkae (ofl!^ 
Nor are fn^ irAs confineA 
' Ta<iigtkM'«viMfetifeM<iia«(!flWMltikM 
Thoa:«nit^si tby feotbilffiii 44tflbte in^tmieitt 
And thjr bmtifh palpdMe il<«iMi toiiltttrad iMirWk 
-^The gaidefi'tfiMiiid h thine, and l)h#ad tw^m lieda 
Where FleMifiUoWfi tier Tifl^tig diHdNft'a hbid»^ 
Themmy^tiaied hyaeinnlia al<e there^ 
Giving their oAmrs td i!he4atiskair*^ 
And the sdark-attdiher*! ifiDtou, liwt Me 
Wrapping their awecfU ni ihth 'own prhraty-^ 
The noIyanihii»» from his tttuiMMaM Ml, 
MingliDg all tints, exalts his muried head*^ 
Aurioulas, Ube mufie ftofi^wtnibei beaat. 
Stand round the parterre, in well-)poirdeifdY0l*^^^ 
From her green shining bush 
The Inrilan-swe'lodks Itoond, wM a Mat^hiih-^ 
Just where 'tli«'gfeen4)i>ttflie Matidi» a tl^^HfigMass 
In bright velief, MtffCing fbddi ahrttbs aad grass -. 
Coy periiFitikld6,t|do^ 

Beneath tbeir leaves peep ^oMi^Mi eym ^4iltf&~ 
And, through the thkkeuof Men andisrfirflib&, 
The^^Mtfiri^rfMilioMir liasliis-cMtt of UW)d« 
— ifMr taMvflMlteaeli! liat olil *v#ere vain m t«tt 
All those lair ministrants^ sight and smelk 
Behold ! 4be (flMae if faring ^! Naiur^*s (pMMd mst ! 
Deck'diMi'dieiyrigbter je^MAms ofaRl 

' * And tbese ivi4io wale Ibe^mmay find thee itberof 
BenigMMit ttanth l^Hsr Aine 4s stUt tlie ease 
Of the yoillig bbm4ilade, Atuggliiig to tfaeMrtk 
Through the dark tilth of earth ; 
And, when the small Iambs Meal, diou tend'at them^ellt 
Leading the aotterenstA-aemeisbeherd dell. 
Till the ean-nvrmstkemn atidcibetteenbjgtkias, 
When the young calf is at dsaiieel, aretbitfei; 
And» 'tiiett, thoy <bak^ the Mey heffiagc ^w 
TiH the swokiiuddtor gtuas tbeiailk^ltowu 

< The world's diicreaie,4bet8p9lntoB'oP4ife, lo4liee - ' ";' 
Befo^^wwetBttne-ofliilMBMTtality! ^ '\ 

The breath ef ieive is^on liiy iitis ! tlierlight *^- ' 

Of an imperishable iiope^sibrlmt M . )/:l^ 

Within thine azure eye ! FirstJbom «f Tuiie,^ . . '. uitii ^ 
Sweet April mpnth, I baS lfMeaiirshy'{>riiilei' q^ ^l^n j rSfit. 

Tbfe is WprthyDf Khe AuMjOr df Jtriian ; jH has «ll J*at da 
elegance and gedtte feeHug tvhioh^cmiBtittkiid ihe 'cWsmot 
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^ A^ bMMsMm, iUiilk Aaimef Bom 
imuMin» to iommtU-vAmi %• iiesert» llw Vm ptt§m^ AtgfJAi 
IwiB «i aMime wrjr beaiififtd 'SotMiiets : th^jfcmmng tvo, n 
pHTtiDidu^'^iviUy VMB imagfoffi, please onr reMleok. 

• THE TAMILT PfCTOIlR 

, * With wcmtIc in iiand, perchance some faUy iC9p , 
To deck the little 3trapger jel to coaie ; 
One rosy boy struggling to mount iier lap— 
The i^ldest studious, wtUi a book or.map — 
Her thmd girl beside, with a Aint Uoora 
Conning some tale— while, wi«h no ^entte tap, 
. Yon chubby urchin beats bis Jmiaitq^uoHf 

Jitxt heeds the dQubtTul frown htsr ejfs» iic^um'e. , 
Sosiu Jthe mother J wjth Iier fondest jmil^ 
.E^gardipg her .sweet JU tie ones 'thp whiles 

And hc^ the happy jnaa ! to whom bekw\g 
Ih«e treasures, leels iheir'lmag charm h^ape 
All mortal cares»and eyes the prattling, t£w>i|g 
With .raptttre*nsi^g Jieari(, iKidii^thaokiii^YUig l0i)gtte»' 

*< SlBMJSif^LEM. 'FmrM a I^anrxim. 

' And sit'st (hou there. Oh lost 9^riis{ilem I 

Bow'd dowj), yet .something still of iroj^il^tate 
EnnoMog Cheejn ruin? Xh^e .(he vefglit 

Of age regards not : thou art as the gem 

Vndimm*d by time^et Is the diadem 

And thrones, that made thee like the coipmongrea^ 
HH perisbei, and ihy -people desolate ; 

lliy bolioass^a aoo^ -thy rpower « dnean 1 

The arm of ifaeXhaiiipotfint b on 

Thy ^iltiness ; a liaiqg d^ath^ui than, 
iiiii aU-eaduriiig miracle,; for God 

.Hath set, in record of his 8lai(ghter!d JSoq, 

His ineffiKeable seal iM)on tliy brow. 
And cursed the lana a dyii^g Saviour trod.* 



An. Via. A Tribute of Parental Jtffectifmio the Hiemoru pf a if- 
loved and inily Daughter. Containing some Account of the lCh4- 
racter and Cieath or Jlanadh Jerram ; who died'Mlay 9, lSt£(»ag^ 
'8S. Drawn up'br her father Charles Jerram, Vicar of Chobfaam. 
'Mmo^ pp.'986. ^Second Edition, Prioe 5s. Lendon^qm. 

^JIWCE the piiblication of TVfr. Gilpin'sf •' Monumerft .df Pa- 
"^ rental Affection to his Son,** we Have not reaS any thing ab 
■agaa (the nanatiaeicontaincd far ^bbiaLiaatmQli ve^mefliDrial. 
i s imm? y obsMraoter tippeara tto iban« .hsaatn^thedaagtk^ 
dItoiPud 4ftlEiftmplaiy, <ftnd to hivre l^een dKliDgrfiah^d ^hy'^otst^ 
tfiUW4rHIto6dmflaon)iemm}rve^w<eeenei». <Her»fbrfkude4n^rf-' 
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C6^n||^:p«ii^^ And her selfdenbl uttder all mQmumtaMm,ym4 
such as must, we believe, be considered as peooUar to woBsen* 
and yet rare in them. In her, the eflfects of earW rriigtouB.<Hil^ 
ture were fuHy realized, and we aie extreme^ glad to. find, her 
excellent father expressing his firm persuasipn — a persuasioa 
' founded not only on (he connexion between cause and effect, 
* and the declarations contained in the Scriptures, button a con- 
' aiderable experience in educating youth, and a loijig attention 
' to what is passing in the religious world, — that the future life 
' and character of most persons may be traced to the manner of 
' their being brought up/ 

< I say,' adds Mr. Jerram, * most persons^ for I am aware that this 
rule, like all others, admits of exceptions ; but I hnve f carceif ever 
had an iotimate acquaintance with the interior of a family, wuboot 
being able, pretty correctly, to divine io what manner the young in* 
mates of it would turn ouL....«.No ground pays better fpr cultivating 
than thai of the infant mind, both as it respects the quality and the 
quantity- of fruit ; and it as seldom occurs in the moral as in the nstu- 
rai world, that the reasonable expectations of a harvest are disappoint- 
ed, where proper means had been.employed to secure it. I have often 
thouj^ht that, if the same good sense were shewn in Ae xii^tivatioa of 
the mfant mind as the husbandman discovers in the management of 
his farm,^ it would be as rare an event to see a total failure in fhefor- 
mer as in the latter. God ** honours those who honour.him;*'— rand 
every where it will be seen, that " the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich." ' 

The iemerimental advice which is offered by the much res- 
pected Writer to parents and instruetofB, is most judicious and 
salutary ; and the volume will answer an important purpose^, if 
these mnts of a r father should gain attention in quarters where 
treatises and strictures on education are read with incredulity 
as mere ideal 'theories. Mr. Jerram *s remarks on Confirmation 
are of course intended for members of the Established Church. 
We cannot refrain, however, from the -passing retnark, thai al- 
though Confirmation is rejected by Protestant Dissenters as-a 
sacrament or means ^f grace, still, provision ia .made by the 
constitution of Dissenting churches, for the very same'thid^ 
•that confirmation is represented by pious clergymen to havft for 
its object. The public profession of religion which is required 
afike in Poedobaptist and Antipcedqbapiiat ckurdtm^p-dJ^^eTs 
in all respects but that of the episcopal ceremony of infosi- 
iion, to the Jollowing description. . ^ . . 

* As sooa as it is supposed that the mind Ib properly itoi^i^^wtth 
. CbristiaD knowledget and the heart duly inftoenced by sphtlikkl^rin- 
■icipl^s, and Uie hsKiU formed Inr holy living, #e'Airie Invh^d^CtflDake 
.a public profetsfon of our faJtb in Jesus ChHil, aod lb fM^ ap 
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iv^ \ t m§ /i M«on dfttie JnAMocieii «f the Hrijr 

pfijer and the priflHtire cuttom of kylng en .of Jiendi^ ' Ibat wf 

'Uer *" coiitiaiie Chrbtfs fattbfiil aoldiert end leryaBU to.por Iffe'e 

W.*' We are nest called ufMrn to biod. oorpeiyev^ by the mpn 

affecting and sacred tokens, to perpetual fidelity to our <* Iprd an) 

Master/' and to enter into the most intimate union and feTIowsh^ 

with him, by partaking of elements which represent the body that 

was crucified, and the blood which was shed for our etemid saF- 

.Yation. And in order to keep up a perpetual memory of thet^ 

' Inestimable blessings, exalted privileges, and solemn obl^ofions^ 

we are required from time to time, to repeat the sacred -eeaemoftj; 

which is pregnant with such affecting considerations and heatf oial 

,jpesiilts/ V 

Now, on the one hand, it is desirable that it ahonld be 

* 'known to those of other communions, that this is precisely 

,what is intended by a person's joining a Dissenting churchy 

'' /oi>^ (bough a mystery is sometimes attached to that trana- 

(.jlkction, we apprenend that the theory of Confirmation wil^ be 

. .found satisfactorily to explain and justify the practice of the 

. Dissenters. Had we nothing answering to this instiiutioA 

'' of the Church in our institutions, it would, we are disposed 

to admit, be a fair ground of objection. On the other hand, 

.we think that this Scriptural view of the incumbent duty df 

' tpalting such ' public profession,' as binding upon all persons 

' without exception who have been competently instructed into 

the truths of Christianity, — unless a moral disquatificatioa 

for performing a duty, can be held to annul the obligation,-^ 

•this view of the duty which tlie forms of the Church and the 

' principles of Nonconformity alike embrace, it is. of the utmost 

iinportance to instil into the minds of the young. /The 

too common practice of deferring this step till a matute 

or advanced period, rests tfpon a very mistaken view of the 

matter,— as if a personal confession or profession of Christ 

' were an optional thing; as if the ordinance of the Lord's 

' aupper was not so much a means of grace, as a reward or 

-premium reserved for a certain stage of religious proficiency; 

'as if this alone of our spiritual privileges lost, under that 

', view, its character as a duty.- The consequence, of its not 

^ '/being pressed upon the young as specifically their duty; la 

' • ; too^^plamly seen in the scanty proportion of the congregation who, 

''^^'l^tbe most part, are found included iu the church,— a fact 

which sufiiciently indicates the existence of error somewhei^. 

^jl^^T^e truth is, that what is, on a mistaken principle, indefinitely 

.ori'(^e^rred, is not likely, in the greater number of instances, 

oAuii^W to l^e performed ; for the false view is but too likely lo 

:fi i^rate Ij^coi^b life^ while all the pb^tatle^. ]^lnch indecision. 
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%ut *to r^twn Id Ae «iibfedt 4)f <tbe Memoir before iUB/ 
fbnjnki^i^Bm'WM 'Miss levtam'e clnmieUfr in «¥eiy^oint of 
ii§V9^ Mo rnitnixed as 'wcts 4)er ir^Iianee for «€Ava«ion ^on the 
IttWiWi'fki^t i^<} merits off the fiaTioi\r, i^e npderwei^t a con#ict 
jsgd^ tto TCing gf Terrors^ ^ich exhibited the .very reVerse 
^ 4bqt <;AUmes8 and composure tbat iQight have 1)een an- 
j^HllpftMirii by W friends^ Sjie .was filled wUh dreptdful con- 
HlmMtftQH:: bej* <fath<sr describes . it ^ssuqh an internal tempest 
4M be ibad neper <witiie&Aad. The suddem^ps W;ithewbic^ the 
summons came upon her. and the consideration of ' tbe ior. 
^ ^finite stake she had in the event of a single moment/ for 
4k; time Qvercanxe all her fortitude, and rendered ber unable tp 
4eriv.e comfort from the promises of the Gospel. The circum- 
.isytmces admij; of a satisfactory explanation, viewed in this 
Jigbt* At the same time, we thipk that there is scarcely room 
J^qpi^stipn that (the nature of the disease might be assigned 
,as tW .ad^qwte cause of the extreme distress and agitation 
anthidi Hn»s Jerram suffered. To attribute to religion the 

Spwicr .of suspending or counteracting the natursd effect df , 
isease» would b^ assigning to it a miraculous operation in 
.AVC^Xiary circumstances, for which the Scripture affords no 
4KenfUit ^pd yet, unless we suppose this, we must be pre- 
jmi^ed Ao .expect that the symptoms of disease ^iN ^snew 
jtiemselres in a similar manner, whatever be the religious 
.^pjban^cter of the individual. Nor have we any more reason 
itOrfii^pect that pious persons shall be uniformly exempted from 
^dipeases .of the specific kind which occasion such physical 
vdistross and agitation, than that they .hall be preserved from 
JiXifit^ty pr ddirium. In Miss Jerram's case, the paroxysm 
jff^B f occe^ded 'by a state of the greatest composure', and her 
.Wftuiil ^dissolution was preceded by a frame of mind serene 
«And even .cheerful in an unusual degree. She was perfectly 
i|€UMJib\e pf .the approach of death ; and many minute par- 
jtiKfula^ are mpntioned to shew 'that her tranquillity and 
' ^pdisti^rbed repose of mind did not arise from the flattering 

• Hqpe pf ultimate rWJOvery, but from a settled confidence 

* tip .the safety of her case, and a firm hope of a happy im- 
' /mprtality.* That she survived long enough to exhibit tl^ 

^nuine eflfect of the assurance of faith, was, as regarded 
/Mr pavents. a very merciful and consoling circumstance, ^yt 
J)ad it. been otherwise, doubly painful as would have bfeen the 
.r^ppH^tion pf her sufferings, there could have been no reason 
.,to idoubt of tbe safety or her state. Tliere have been in- 
stances^ in which individuals of the most exemplary piety hate 
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lk€<n p^rttitlt^ to tiMi litilkr the f^nwygm, irithont aa 
^ e«l9i^ dnd serehMrf ; the Mtiteme ttgitatkn; of mMid fi 
£^ Hbe physical disttesd^ ftf^apacitatm^ ikeat lo thm laist,^ Stti 
|mng ^viaeiie^ of th^ir sure &nd certain hope of btomtAnHift 
We Ka?6 reiLSOH- Icy fcdiieve, that for wise ends^- thongl 0teiK» 
icrata6)e by ufl^ ftuoh itfsiemices ai<e permitccd to occiir ; for «r«tt 
tbef iipedifie 6hfaracfto# of t%e dketse tttikk deitvoy* lifey tB !&•« 
efttdra in the ap(K>iBttiie{it of 0ivlne Provideuoe. Ont .irory 
ObViotfB kfsfioa to h€f derived from the«iyis to ffnard ii| tffniftit 
laying that undue stress which we are prone to' do, on deaoHbed 
icehe^ BM it is impc^iit to ronfarh, that, when tho foason is 
not atttiatly disturbed, tbe BgoiMttig conflict is atletided by M 
Interruption of the exetoifse of fiftitbi so for M mgafds^ tho'trtnh 
and eiioficy of tbd prividbles v^htoh haV^ been ombneed* ttfi4 
maintained through Iff^, but iiievely of the '^ peafce' aiAd joy? 
^ieh e^nng frott bo)i«vi«g< It is bope^ and not failbi that SQf^ 
jfers the awful ecKpse. Mr. l^itam ha^ very jiidiciously poi&tetl 
out tbi^ distinotifod ; and ' no sinking maitoer/ he sajrs, ' ^vtt 
* duOg to the last plank wfth so miMk eagerness' as bis da«i|li«> 
ker did ih the eii%Te^iti¥ of her agony to the cross of ChMf^ 
The vMtierlij^ of Cbfidtmii principled is^ indeed, not less teMf 
inidHifested by stioh a ^tate Of ftiind, under the^circutestatioio of 
bodily disorder, thsin when Ihe disOase admits of fine ptftteAtTfe 
timintaining bis natural oomposure> and enjoying 4he steady lb»* 
stirance bt salvation. 

We have room only to add our warmest recominendafllon'4tf 
the pfeseiit fhemoir> as adapted to leave theinost sdutary iiii*' 
pressions oh the minds of the young. « . ^ 

. . ..). 

; ■■ I L ■ ,A^fa ; --AiJ. : • . fc^. - .t..^,. I f ill I) , - , ■*■ . u . 1 i ■ iM i t i ■ t in i t a nr» fi t 

Ari IX. 1. Syha Britaimica ; or iPbrtraits of forest Trees dntii^' 
guisfiikl for their Antiquity, Magnitude, Or Beauty. Dfti^ flrdlU 
Nature, and etch^ by J^ldob Gedrge Strutt; fbUo.* Mojito V» 
i5^. each; proob, 11.5b. London, 18SS; • « ^-^^ 

% iylva Phrifera : the Shrubbery Historically an4 b6tanica1fy treat- 
ed ; with Observations on the Formation of Drnamental Plkhti^ 
tions and Picturesque Sc^il^ery. By H^nry Qefttrgte- PhiUipH Y Ji;!). 
^ vob. 8vo. Price It. U. LOAdon^ 1921 

.npHE mto deservds well of societyi who Odhtribttles^to b^mM-* 
' .-*- .pL^ or ex4et)d the. sources of ini^oce»t pleasure; ^nd eC.aU 
recreations^ those afibrd the piirestpkj^sar^^wbiQham opn0^U(| 
with the love and study of any pa^e of the great volume of na^v 
tore. 1^ e are giao to perceive} toat tneve is €Ha m opcas tn s cleit 
mand fur works of this description ; and the mgre^iopular cas^ 
now given to^ such pul)licati6ha, inaicates th^i £heir readers sm^ 
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io loiig[er denfiniedtd ftdepte or pmfesfi<Hs, - but aiis^'firawP . 
teKMi^ peraons who can give no more attention to the seienee 
tiian It can daim in the character of an amusement. These 
works most of necessity be of a slight and superficial dbar^ 
ter ; but their moral value is at least equal to that of dry/tecjb-' 
ntoal publications, which exclude every rcfference to flrubiects* 
cohncicted with the imagiilation or the heart. There is, ho#- 
ever, a distinct end answered by both descriptions of works i: 
the one promote the advancement of science, the. other its dif- 
fusion. 'C * 
We have lately had occasion, in intiroducing oar readers io^ - 
the elegant novelty of a ** Portable Flower Garden," to expa^ ^ 
tiate a little on the biography and language ef flowersr We 
shall now shew that there are " tongues lu- trees,*'— 4housh bo^*- 
tanists have in general seemed to have no ear for them, bend- 
ing with microscopic eye over the rich carpeting of Nature, they '[ 
have overlooked (or must we say miderlookedT) the more stately^ 
and majestic ptoductions of the vegetable world; and thqy^,^ 
have been so much occupied with the seed, and the blossom^^ 
and the phenomena of fructification, as to brin^ down tb<^(a^l^. . 
and the beech to the level of the nettle and the bull-rush, ccm-^ 
fbimding all gradations of rank in a most radical equality. ^.Nor 
is this a mere paper theory, a hypothetical arrangement^ tji'd'^ 
French botonists have actually put in force these laws of clissi*'' 
fication. In the Jardin (Us PlanteM at Paris, the rights 6V^ 
'flowets and the laws of nature have /been so completely and^^ 
darinely set aside, in deference to system, that we have tre^'^ 
ai^ shrubs intermixed with herbaceous plants, perennials ii^itk^ 
annuals, native plants with exotics, alpine productions Wi^ti'* 
-aquatics ; and this is called the natural method of Jussieu. Jusf' 
so have we seen, in the disorder imposed by th^ alphajbet^'* 
'ilomer and Horace ranged in a library by tfie side of Horn^ 6\i ' 
the Psalms, and Byron's Works next to Bum*8 Justice. 'B^t^ 
dead men cannot quarrel : these are living things, havmg iU^t'^ 
predilections, local habits, and family character. Give us, jUi!^ 
say. Naturals owa arrangement in the meadow and the grbv^^"^ 
toul let dowers and trees keep their proper distance. . '^ 
' Mr. Phillips is already known to our readers as the Auiii^J 
of the Pomarium Brittamcum,* ' to which the present wedt^ 
Ibrotd a sequel. The iruit«*trees are aeoordingly eindiided fttki 
a place in these volumes ; and among them tiid chestnut, ^^^ 
beech, kad the oak, three of the most picturesque thfei{^ 

. ; — ^ . > >■ — . — i — — .-^ — :. , : iL^ 

• ficlectie Review. N.S. Vol. xv* p, 1$8. ' ' » ^^^r 
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4W Britisb Sj^lra; E0r tb^se the iwaHer is refimd' W -the 
former publicatJan. The " Sylva, Florifera*' relates cbiefly to 
,the. y&brubbery^ that xpost delightful feature of a pleasare- 
.ground: but it comprehends within its range some of Ijbi/e 
nobler tamilies* the natives of Alpine regions, and Uie pridia 
of Italy* Mr. Strutt's work is of a biographical kind : h^ 
descends from the species to the iudividual. In the descrip- 
tions which accompany his portraits of the sylvan beauties of 
our native country, i# .- 

•' althoogh the minutug of botanical definitions are omitted as tM- 
neoestarVy every circumstance of local connexion or traditiond 
•iotci^at nas been carefully attended to ; and gratified/ we are told, 
*' wit the Author be» should hit performaneie inspire in the- minds of 
thoftS who may favour it with their attention, even a small portion: of 
. the pleasure which he has himself experienced) whilst haunting the 
wooqk a,nd forests, intent on delineating those varieties and pecwian- 
ties of their noblest productions, which he has endeavoured to trans- 
fer to the following representations, with as much of the spirit of Na- 
'ture as he could conmiand^ and with all the truth which minute remailc 
aad ihithful imitation may, he hopes* lay claim to, without hazarding 
th^imputatton of presumption.' - . » 

/v^]ij^«.Q^e^ily. imagine how pleased good John Evelyn ^oold 

b^^ be^f^..with our artist, and how he would have applauded 

bojfa.his pencil and his etothusiasoi. Mr. Strutt, however, does 

not appear to want encouragement The publication is under 

rtbi^ patronage of the King ; and dukes, earls, and bisliops are' 

•am^0|M|r3t his subscribers. It was indeed a fortunate idea tluit. 

'k^.to the projection of the work, since it was sure to take witb 

tij&£ublic, if competently executed ; and both in the selection 

a^a treatment or the subjects, Mr.^Strutt has displayed greajt 

,tastQ^^ ability. , The etchings are very spirited transcripts pf 

. thf^ q^i^^gs.» which are marked by great freedom, and yet dis^ 

p]|^^that,^ccuracy which .is less the result of minute elaboration 

.thf^'oC feeling* .In sevieral of the plates, the baek ground is 

.svmplij^ by yer]^. pleasing forest ficenery* TbeNumbensalveady 

.pi^aiiec[. contain the followiDg subjects: • 

No. I,. The Swilcar Lawn Oak in Need wood Forest. The Beggac'a 
Oak ih/BagotTs Park. The Great Oak fit Fredville in Kent. The 
lUisbangei Oak. 

jfy^ B . Tho Cbbstead Elm. The Tutbury Wych Elm. The £n* 
SdACaduv^ Th^ 1iew*tree at Ankerwyke near Suines. 
^6^%^^ I^MiSf^V ^^^^ O^' '^^ Abbot's Oak at Woburiu 
; iTie Chandoe Oak. the Oak at Fredville. 

. ^& ^v*^ ^*^^^ Sisters Chestnuutree m Cobham Park. TM 
Great Beech in Knowle Park. The Elms at Mongewelk TbeLimii- 
trsf at Moor Park. 
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i N^V^ Wti9GnMtis>«ictt ShtltM^Sfarppribirek ^eBottift-|Mffk 
jOokk The JVIoccf^^qiAflt Oift . Th^ Woiiop O^^ 

' ' Inn. woHc of tirm dfe^cription, the Artist has obmusly a much 
'ttkore dffficdlt taisk^ than ft he had merely to present a specimen 
iff the speties : he has to portray the characteristic feajtarea of 
ihe psrCicfiiiar tree, and the ftnnliarity of the object lays hiiii 
dpctt to <ite criticism of every eye that his be^n accustomed 
tor ftMt on the oridnal. These etchings are strictly portraitil, 
and as such they nave peculiar merit : at the same iiare» they 

. mllh^ £»uad to^ furokb ftdtoilr^Ue siAjacIs fot the pBr^iL Mr. 
Ststitb. tibmoily MBprov^ ks Ihe woik advanctt, inAtAsBH 

.tSvoiai2naiiageMe»6 <>f Ae etefaing needle^ and the tuKsMtrnmh 
nev til which tfie woA is altogb^ier ge^t up, dMs hfhtf tfetfl 
tHsiit, att(i will tuhttre sncce)^. We re^t tint the l^ter- 

'ptdSS' TS paged, as the engravings mi^t form as acceptaUb 
graphioat Hmstratibri of our county histories.-^ As a spacimw 

'e£ (he interesting nature of the descriptive and tiistoru^ 0^« 

^servations which accompaay the portraitE^ we shall give t&s 

[accounS of . 

« THE SHELTON OAK. 

^ TfafeiMdy ittt tcanls on the road side, where the Pdol roiddi- 
Wirgit aiMH ihat whltih leads to Oswestry, about a mile aad ft half ftMi 
ejfatewsbwyi whose ipirts foMs a pleasiag obieot in tli# disttsiow; 
«Wst«bof« tbcHl> the famoia.mooinaio caikd the Wrekia IMki fm 
headi aad iusfiirQi a tboMsaad social recollectioos» as the wdl-lnaMi 
toast tba iadudss sil friends aroqnd its aqsple base Is breught It aiHi|t 
. bf the sigbtof its lofty snauniu The appearanoe of the SbelCOD Oak» 
hollow throughout its truok,^ and' with a cavity towards the bottam^oi* 
plUbte of containing at least' balf a score persons, sufficiently deaolec 
ftl antiqatqr* 1?fadition Informs us that just before the famous bat^ 
df Bhrewshury, June 21, 14<)3, headed on one side by Henry tV. hi 
fiersoti^ and on the ordier by the gallant Henry Per^, samamed ffct* 
t^WMPr Owen Giendower, die powerful Welch chiemin, and the firai 
adhamnt ef she fiwglish^ lasaiigeats, ascended this tiee, and flrem its 
laAf hBBBrhes* then most prebabiy in the full pride of their i^piuip 
reconnoitred the state of the field ; when 6ading that the Eina araaip 
great fgrce« and thst the Earl. of Northumberland had not joined hm 
'- sM Henry^ he descAided from his leafy obserriitbry with the prud^ 
tesoluAMr of deellidng die combat, and retreated wift bb foUowMa 
to Oswestry • • • »......;. 

« The ffi«at ^ of thfe Shelton Oat, thus pointed bnt by the fmtf- 
thm which conneets It with the name of Oiendower. ii^ke#illl i^ 
IKsted bytegaMcfDftaientff bdonAigto Ridtant Hffl Wariif^, finfaias, 
whose ancestors posseasedfands nt Shritdfi and the Mi^^A^urhooil \m 
^Ihe nstfli'or ll«n^ Ifl.^ prcAmbHr derivhig them ftom Warmi> *^ 
'^l^m^ a SaioM^ whoM'httidiit the naiteuplaca of ShnMnMry 

ifera the nse of dates was known. Among this geittlenitti^S dWK 
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dccdi !• the fflllo#tiig paper, tubtcribed, *' oer me A^itm We^fng^** 

aed entitled, <* Ifo^ the grette Oak at Snelton 8tandetfa oo mj 
' pmmi^'* [HeretMloirs the iranacript] l*hi8 extract wHl auffiee 
T^paes rc that the Shelton Otrk was citeemed a great one within 140 
'H jmm of the battle of Shrewsbury, and an object of remark to old 

people loD^ before thai period. 
, ^ * The circumference of thia tree at 6ne foot and a half ftom the 

^ouDd|f is 37 feet ; and at five fe^ from the ground, it is 86 feet/ 

'/'«'^Mr* Phiiiips's obeenrations are of a very miacellaneous cha- 
?fkcte#: Ibey cannot pretend to ittuch originality, but acme 

* dfti^ncehas been beatowed on the compilation. Tbe articlea 

• tfoiicyhveniently arranged in alphabetical order. At the head 
tflsCfaeh is given its botanical description, according to bpth tbe 
■HitieBga arrangement, and that of Jussieu. The histor]^ of tbe 
el^fdank'is then f^yen, beginning with the references to it which; 
t^Mttof in the Scriptures or the Classics, and the date of its in* 
-lro4B<^on into tnis country is also specified ; we have then 
f>lflite4otte relating to its cultivation, poetical illustrations, hints 

respecting its cnltare and uses, and other information of a. 

botanical and domestic nature. As we cannot make room for 

an entire article, we must content ourselves .with giving a few 

"ft^MMied and desultory specimens of the amusing matter which 

'"tMfilrtylvfttt annals comprise. 

' '•f'-^^rte-histbry of the Elm is very curious. No tree is more fit- . 
^mifar.toour cittcens.or is now more universally to be fomndm 
"^BP^^and. The British Tllms are scarcely less remarkable fdr 
|^{;'age, bulk, and beauty, than our native oaks ; and yet> thei^ • 
' j^ason to believe that the Elm is a foreigner to our soil. 
* 'p s^ys, ' 1 have frequently doubted whether it be a pure 
w-**.^ jgenci or iranslatitious ; and not only because I have hardly 
tf^lV^nown^^ny considerable woods of them,. but almost Con- 
'^^IkahMg ia tufts, hedge rows, and mounds; and that Shrd^ 
P'iihiiie -and several other counties, and rarely any beyond' 
^Unilbfd to Durham, have any growing in many miles tp- 
^ sr.* Since his time, the.Elm has spread itself inore exteq- 
/titft %till, it is Q^ver seen in forests that keep their origi- 
^Wacter.' it is fbt)nd growing ofteir singly, m Aenstj^r 
dUbd of cities, of in avcfiities and hedge- rows. In faol, 
hiTlips atf rtns, that thbugh ' a tree of such easy propaga- 
jyM{V|^hnfh from sudkers and cuttings, that a sin^e tree woiM, 
^^^inffi^i^nt to stock the whole island* in a much shorter spap^ 
^9k|pu-^the tiim^^orinff wl^ich the Romans had possession of tbjk 
If faHiyj n i\ m iinirfy ever, springs freely, from the seed^ and 
4lihB4ifimMaMBM.be regfucded as indigenous to the soiU without 
^llMtoioldnpaD^Moaaakius departure irom the law^ which per* 
» M k> >l fc i ^%uiiH> blfe kiwdom. Itspartoof firncti&GatifltoaBdMi 
VOI..XXL. N.S, 
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hisSt Wdiild ib«ft seetn to be ytttieCMsaryt Iw^tbtise ttMoii 
oTf^ahii, The RoM^ins toftBideltd the Eltti bs the n^c^iMirr «ilf* 
pOH an(!l fri'e»d of th^ Vine $ and thi^it telief dtat & syilipttthy 
existed between them, was s6 strobg, that they seldom pktttett 
one without the other. The ghivest laliu Authors style ibij 
Elm ib^ bufbend to the Vine ; and Ovid has an obvious illu- 
sion. to tbe pTevailifig praeti^e in the story of Vertumnus and 
Pomona. 

* If thai fair ekioi h< cried» alone should stand. 
No grapes would glow with fold, and tempt (he band ; 
Or, f f that vine without her elo) should grow, 
'Twould creep a poor neglected shrub below/ 

TatitUR Shit^s, that vineyards were planted by the Romans hi 
^taiti ; tl^ey WtdUld, therefore, naturaliy introduce the BIm 
alMif \9Mi the ViAei It waa also« as wt4i as the cypress^ « fn- 
Mte^l or ttiobuiA^mii) tree, and might be introduced for ihia 
pnfpose alBO. To the eye of a^ undertaker, it retaine its an» 
deM cheratter* The Roman buabaddaian, too, frequently fed 
hi^ eattle 6n iu leatM. 

Althoiictb an aboriginal of Bsirbery and of theSovUi-eaatem 
I^EirtS of Europe, it is stated to hare been unknown in ^p^iu, 
' till Philip the Second introduced tbera from En^and. ' opaiii 
^oWes her visUs, whi<^h are the pride of Aratguea, Casel del 
' C^Mpo, Madtid. aAd its otiier rayai demesnes, to the anien i>f 
« it^ Pnilip wilb Mtiry of England.' It appears to bare been a 
fttvoufrite with i^yslty. Henry IV. of France planted tn Elm m 
tile Luxembourg gardens at ^aris, wbtdi stood till the Revo* 
Ihtion : and bis great contemporary, Queen Elizabeth, is said lo 
faavie flirted one witb her own iiands at Chelsea^ 

. * This eln stood at the upper end of Church-lane, near the place 
where the turnpike now is, ao^ was a boundary of the parbb on the 
north side. It was felled, to the grest regret of the neighboiirfibedy 
on the II th of Nov. 1745, and told fnr a guinen by tlie.lbrd af fke 
manor, who was no other than the watthy Sir Hans Sbane ; wbidi 
urduces as to think that the tree mast hove becaoMe dmgeroitt, ar a 
limsance to the rood. It was IS foet in drcaiaforeace fH baUooii and 
6 feet 6 indM at the height af 44 feett, before the bard fto^ of 
17dM0, wbloh k^red its lop, it measured 110 feet from dia 
grouad.* 



|o ibeyeat* 1606, Sit Francis Baeoti pknied OtatV4ati ^ 
ifvitb films, eight of ^bitb Wete stitnditog ki tho ttii4di% of lii^tait 
century, The mM on tb6 tiorthetn aide of St. JMiea^ jmAl 
was planted iti the reign of Charles II«, And slMS' ftir of H^ 
ordinal trees were ttwiding at tbe b^^ g Jj Mifa g wf the r— -^ 
aentury ; W tidM tilne now feft^ Uiai Ml % iMis ^ 
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taquiiy or befnty : fVom tb^ dip^aod i^4 9lH»M appefinince 
uroich the older trees present, one would suppose either ^t)at 
tliey do not like the soil, or that they sufTer, like other cilizens, 
ftom the eficcts of the smokei-imprefl^oated atmosphere. The 
Bin is said paouHarly to delight in fresh air, and in the reign 
of Charles IL St. James's park afforded it. 

Mr. Strutt mentions a tradition connected with the Ohip- 
stead Elm, that in thci tit^e pf Henry V., ft fair was i|i)i|nally 
held onder its branches. But this assigns tq it a d^^ iqqfq fe- 
mote than either its appearance or the ha|)it8.i>f t^e {3ia war- 
rant. It is no unusual circumstapce for j^ hc^pour of t^is 
kind to be tran^ferrible ; and thus, aa in the families of pur b^re*- 
ditwry nobilitv» the title never dien. The present veqerftble 
individual is (50 feet high, 20 feet in circumf^ei^cf at the b»^e, 
15 feet 8 inches at three feet and a ht^lf di^tane^ fropfi tjhe 
tfrofiad, and cont|iina» notwithstanding it# loss pf f^mf large 
mndies tow^4* the centre, 268 feet of limber. 

Linni^ ftpns^doK^, all the. £^rop^n £4ms aa wJusig only 
one species. Modem Botanists, sf^vf Mr. Fh^lips^.dif^iipgHYh 
only two species, considering t^e other kinds as v^iri^ti^^. He 
does not, however, name his authorities. The di^rent species 
often dosely approxin^ate ; but atiU, the Common l^lm (U. 
Campestris), the Wych H^zel (If. Wo^it^a), t.bp W^y<S m^ 
(V. Glabra), tbe American Ellm^ the Hornbemn-l^&vied £joi 
(tl, J(«moraIi»), ^ the Dwaxf Elin IV- PuniWt W^ ^ Wfi^ 
ei)t<|J«4 tp form distin^tt sp^ies. to sfly nothiog of thf» Putph 
Elm (U, Snberpaa), an niAiiy varieties .which aie so diatinguishad. 
The Cenimon Eha vavies exceedingly io the celonr cmT its fo- 
liage, as fPeU as in the size of its mves^ with the least ehange 
<^«oil. 'Thus we often see two neighbouring Blaia wh(^e 
' roots haye run into different strata, forming alniost a diflereht 
' variety of this tree.' 

The Ash affords matter for a long and very entert|tintpg 
article. None has been more highly honoured by Tradition, or 
invested with more numerous medicmol virtues. Of this wood, 
LoFve at first made his arrows, till he took to forming them of 
cypvesa, and Mare chose the ash ibr his spear. The inner batk 
of the ash supplied the ancients with a substitute fop paper. 
Serpents were esteemed to bave siioh an antipatiiy to it, that 
they vpnid not come within its shadow^ and its leaves were 
bebevad te be a cure for their venomous bite. We are told 
that in the sooth-east part of our own eountryy effects still 
nor^ mawdlouB were formerly ascribed to it ; but w^ regret 
Aot Mr. BhiUips is silent as to the aiirthorl^ on which the 
tale rests, having, we suspect^ copied it from some f!ncycfc)- 
., : 09 - 
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peditt. In many pttrtBof the Highlands of Scotland, it ia 
added, 

< At the birth of a child, the nurse or midwife pats one end of a 
great stick into the fire, and while it is burning, receives into a 
spoon the sap or juice which oozes out at the other end, and admi* 
nisters this as the first spoonful of liquor to the new-born babe/ 

The leaves of the Ash were, in the reign of Elizabeth, com* 
monly used as winter food for cattle, and the green spray is 
eaten by deer. The ash-keys were fonnerly gathered green, 
and pickled for sauce. The* ashes yield potasn ; the bark is 
used in tanning ; and the leaves are said to be vended as ^tichmg. 
Finally, the husbandman is indebted to it for his ploup:h, the' 

Sirdeiier for his spade, the hop^planter for his poles, the 
atcher for spiirs, the builder for laoders, the cooper for hoaps^ 
the turner for his lathe, the shipwright for pullies, the water* 
man for oars, and the.cabinet-maker for green ebony. 

Two foreign varieties of this tree, fraxinus rohmd^olia, a&^ 
yi amu8 yield the manna of the pharmacopeia. •- 

* Mr. Swinbum tells us, that in Cslsbria, the gatherers of maona 
commence this business about the end of July, hy making a horizon- 
tal gash, inclining upwards, in the bole of the tree. But as the liquor 
never oozes out the hrst day,' another cut is given on the second, and 
then the woodmsn fixes the stalk of a maple leaf in the upper wound, 
and the end of the leaf in the lower one, so as to form a cup to receive 
4he gum as it distils from each slash. The season continues about a 
month. The men have only three carlini, Is l^d , for every rotolo ; 
which quantity, containing thirty-three ounces and a third, is sold for 
twenty-four carlini and three quarters, or somewhat more than ten 
shillings; if it be in tubular pieces, the price rises one third. These 

Sieces are called Manna in cannolU and these regular tubes are pro- 
liced, by applying to the incision thin straw, or small bits of shrubs', 
upon which the manna runs as it oo^es out. Formerly the Syrian 
manna was in the most repute, but now it gives way to the Calabrian.' 

pp. 09, 100. 

Mr. Phillips gets a little out of his element when he essays to 
treat of the manna of Scripture : that it could neither be ' the 
< eztravasated juice of plants/ nor ' condensed honey or dew,' is 
most certain, if Moses is to be believed. We find this article 
aomewhat deficient in arboricaltvraMore. Mr. PhiUips seems 
to have a slighter personal acauaintance with this cheerful and 
elegant tree than with most others. He is not so specific, fre- 
quently, as we should have expected, on the subject of soiY. 
The ash is rather particular in its choice, and reftjses to grow, 
when planted in some situations. \t is not often seen, we 
think, in its full growth in this country. Instances are men- 
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tioned of its attanning in Irela|idt the bulk of 14« 21» ftQd ^y%^ 
42 feet id circumference ; and in the cburcByard of LocbtUbmr 
in Scotland, there was one which, at five feet from the ground, 
measured 68 feet. If not felled at maturity, however, it soon 
decays ; and ' when the woodpeckers are seen tapping these 
' tFees, they ought to be cut, as these birds never make holes 
* in the^ash untd it is oii the decay.' 

In Autumn, the Ash retains a bright men for some time 
after the elm, the beech, the cherry, ue wychhaxel, the 
sallow, and other trees have put on their yellow, aabiirn» 
crioison, and silvery liveries ; and when laden with its li^ht 
oangin^ bunches of golden keys, it forms a most beautiful 
object m a foreground or in hedge-rows. It at length changes 
to a lemon colour ; but frequently, on the retiring of the aap, 
casts its foliage, while yet green, in entire sprays, asr if in- 
stinctively preparing itself the better to withstand the equi- 
noctial winds ; while the Uackened keys which securely lock 
up the future foliage, hang with impunity on the bare branches, 
through the winter. The fructification is very remarkable. 

' On dissecting the pod carefully with a penknife* the umbilical 
cord will be found running from the stalk to the upper end of die 
fruit or seed, where it enters to convey nourbhment to the germ, 
which (on opening from the reverse end) will be found the future 
tree, so formed both in trunk and leaves, as not even to require the 
assistance of magnifiers to see the perfect plant. We are not aware 
of iu being seen so perfectly in any other seed, and would therefore 
direct the attemion of the curious to this phenomenon of vegetable 
nature.' 

There is no end to this seductive subject. Cowley finely 
says: 

• Where does the wisdom and the power divine 

In a more bright and sweet reflection shine i 

Where do we finer strokes and colours see 

Of the Creator's real poetry. 

Than when we with attention look 

Upon the third day's volume of the book?' 

We shall be glad if the notice we have bestowed on these 
publications, should lead any of our readers to study that 
volume with greater attention and delight, not in the copy and 
the comment merely, but in the living original. 
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Art X4 I. Tiif Wori$ f^ /Ae ktv. Tiomat Adum, Ittt R^^tar ^f 
fVintringiam. In three VoJumet- 8ra» Price II. 78. Londoo. 
18». 

S. PrivaU Thoughs on BxHgion. By the Ret. Tkomoi AJm. t^tf 
Rtdor 0/ H^imirinfkam. With m Introductory Eifny, bv ^ 
H&f. Daniel Wiboo, A. M. &c. l2mo. Price 5i. Glugow. 182^. 

THE eminentlv devout and pious Author whoae works are 
now far the firet time collected* ranks avipng the brightf 9t 
omaiiiepta of the Establiahed Church during that darker pari 
of the laat oentury, when the theology of the Keforiaatioa 
WM almost abandoned to the XMaaeotera, and tliere was 
•eavcely an evangelioal elergyman to si oonnty. Mr. Adam 
was bom in 1701 ; ho was prosented to the living of Win^ 
tringbam about the year 1724, and be iield it to liis death, 
which took place in 1784» resolatelv declining all additioqal 
pfefennenti although his nectory dia not bripg him in quite 
WfA. per annam. It was long after his entrance into the 
ministry, however, according to bis own acoount,. tha^ )m 
became adeauately impressed with ' the nature of bis calling/ 
and obtaioea an insight into the doctrines of which after wa wKi 
be became a zealous advocate- He ascribed his first 8^ri6p8 
improssiooa to pevQsiog the' works of Mr. Law^ They led b jm 
to see how figr abort bi9 hitherto decant dUcbarge of bis officei 
cme of whet became the disciple of OMstr and pat -bins 
upon a eeeiM' of strict self-mortifieation and punotiKouft 
performance of bis duties. Bet, owing to his defeetiva viewd 
of the Christian doctrine of Justification, he remaioad.e* 
stranger to peace of mind; and was extremely harassedi for 
many years with distressing doubts and apprehensions. In* 
this state, he addressed himself to the diligent study of tbc 
Scriptures ; but the perusal served only to distreas him the more» 
as he perceived that 8t. Paul taught a very dtfierent doctrine 
from tnat which he had hitherto held and preached, and 
he found the Epistle to the Romans particularly offensive and 
per{;lezing. He had recourse to conmentators*- Hammond, 
Whitby, and Grotius ; but in vain : tbev gave him no satis- 
frjetioa, for they seemed to him to onaeiytand Iht doctrine 
of St. Paul no better than hunself. His 'mind now becaine 
so ipiieh affected with anxiety, that asaay of his aequfl^otawe 
began to fear that he was gomg out ef fna staseS/ At length, 
he resolved, leaving the bewildering guidauoe of huoaan 
expositors, to betake himself to the Fountain of all knowledge 
and wisdom. ' One morning,* says his Biographer, (the Her*: 
James Stillingfleet,) 
* being much dbtrssiedton the Mthjecti he Ml doarn upen his kn^^ 
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ht/hrib God in prayer, spread hi* ewe btfore the DiiAiM Majesty and 
Coodnetf. implored him to pity bis distreiSy and to guide hrai by his 
Holy Spirit, into the right understotidinff of his own truth* When be 
arose from his 8application« he took the Greek Testament* and sat 
hitnsdf down to read the first six chapters of the Epistle to the Ro- 
lAans, sincerely desirous to be taught of God, and to receiye in the 
sitilplicity of a child, the word ofku revekiion $ when, to his unspeak- 
able comfort and astonishment, his difficulties vanished ; — a most clear 
and satisfactory light was given him into this great subject : he saw 
the doctrine of justification by Jesus Christ alone through fiiith to be 
the iprv9l subject of the Gospel^ the highest display of the Ditine pei^ 
fectiona/ 

His mind was instantly relievedt and from this tinae, (about 
the year 1748.) he began to preach that doctrine of Juatification 
b^ Faith, i^hich it ia the glory of the Reformation to have res« 
cued from the corrupt interpretations of an apoatate church* 
Thus, without any communication, so far as appears, with any 
individual holding evangelical sentiments, without any external 
motive to change his opinions. Without any aid from books, he 
was led, as Lutblsr was, by the perusal of the New Teatament 
alone, to embrace the evangelical doctrine. 

The works published in his life^time, or left for publication, 
consist of a paraphrase of the first eleVen chapters of Romans^ 
printed in 1771 ; a volume of Sermons publisned in 1781, be-^ 
aides some single discburaes ; Lectures on the Church Gate* 
diism ; and Expository Lectures on the Groepel of MatUiew* 
The last of these, which occupies the first volume of the pre- 
sent collection of his works, is a model of that kind of plain fa** 
miliar exposition of Scripture, which is peculiar^ adapted 
to a rustic or illiterate audience. ' My busing and smgle aim/ 
he himself states, ' was to instruct and awaken persons in ao 
' inferior rank of life, pf small attainments in Christian know^ 
' ledge, and to turn their attention to the spreat point of redemp* 
* tion bj Christ, and his power and will to save them. The 
' ieiposition, therefore, must of necessity be practical or e<* 
' bortatory^ and addressed as much to their affectiona aa under- 
' standings.^ The whole ia divided into sixty-inx sections, eadft> 
o£ which contains a brief exposition of the pessa^, a lecture* 
upon it, and a prayer; forming ' a o^aoplete religioua exercise 
' |br^e uae of Christian ftimilies/ This kind of preaching 
cat Imrdly W aaid to have &tlen into disuse in this country* for 
it has never, w^ believe, been genefally mdopted ; bat it ia ainnh 
tq be regretted^ tbat it is not more cessmon% ' It ia efidwit*** 
wm Mr. Uall» in his Life of Mr. Toller, ' from the writia»or 
' we Father^ that this wna this priaaitivie BB^>de of pveaeniafr 
' Unded da«m to tbe Christiaii GkmA from the Mwi8lisy<- 
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* na^goe; and wherever a people aie noredeairouiiof ac«' 

* quiring real knowledge, than of a momentary excitement, it 

* will be decidedly preferred/ But the prd^aiKng distaste 
for Exposition may in part be attributed t6 the iSPhfnteresting 
manner in which it has too often been conducted, for want 
of better popular models than the commentators. •* Heniy 
•' on the Bible/' that great reservoir of divinity, which has 
not . yet been either superseded or surpassed as a practical 
commentary, is no model for the pulnit : he is top tedious, 
fdrmal, and sometimes fanciful. Doddridge is always worthy * 
of being consulted for his remarks, but his style of exposition • 
or paraphrase is very far removed from a popular or pleasing 
method. Scott affords excellent materials for preachmg, but 
no part of his merit consists in pointed remark, conciseness 
of style, or neatness of method. The preacher's object^ 
indeed, is very distinct from that of the writer. A com* 
mentator must be critical and elaborate: pulpit expositions 
ought rarely to be either. The merit of a commentary in part 
depends on its copiousness : \vhat is far more desirable in the 
oral exposition, is selection. The primary business of the 
commentator is to illustrate the letter and develop the meaning 
of Scripture : the preacher^s object is, or ought to be, mainly 
practical,— to enforce the use of Scripture, and to make ex- ' 
planatory remarks wholly subservient to moral impressions. 
The proper style of pulpit exposition will .vary, indeed, in some 
degree, according to the general intelligence and character ' 
of the auditory ; but critical disquisitions, and even length- 
ened expositions, are seldom introduced with any good effect : 
if not wearisome, they are unaffecting, and the end of 

i>reaching is lost sight of, when the hortatory style is departed 
rom as the prevailing characteristic of the discourse. 

There is another circumstance which has rendered expo- 
sitory discourses unpopular ; the inane and pernicious mode 
of interpretation in which some preachers have indulged, 
under the pretence of eifpoundin^ the sacred texti There 
is what is called spiritualizing Scripture, which miebt more 
properly be called evaporating Scripture ; a method by which ' 
its meiining is rendered wholly enigmatical. These mysdflers ' 
impose upon their hearers by the novelty and oddness of their 
interpretation, which gains them the reputation of a deep 
insignt into the hidden wisdom of God ; and they are espe- 
cially admired for the skill with which they ' open* the wpra-r- 
though it is, certainly, not with a key, tnit a picklock. Ex- 
temporaneous expositors are in general the laziest and most ' 
ignorant of preachers : they will be found • priding themselves 
on not wasting their time over oommentatorsi— on smirching * 
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. J^fi jSpisture fbr themaelv.es ; tbey. do not need the aid of huinan 
learning. These meti forget, that, to be entitled to despise 
'Isaroingy a man must .possess it; that he who derives all his 
knowledge of the Bible from a translation, has no pretence for 
affecting to dispense with commentators ; and that those who 
tvill tM>t dsaid, ought at least to think. 

But expository preaching must not be abandoned, because, 
in suth hands, it fails of answering any good purpose. It is in 
the power of the Christian pastor to render it the most inte- 

. resting and edifying mode of pulpit instruction to his flock. 
It is that which requires the most study, but the least immediate 
peparation : while it lays the superficial most open to detection, 
iX' enables the diligent student to turn to the best account .his 
.▼arious knowledge and general reading. 
. Mr. Adam^s expository remarks are always very plain and 
v^ery brief; but they were excellently adapted to his audience. 

. We can only give a short specimen. 

' Molt. viii. ver. 18. Nato token Jems sato great muUUtideSf &c. 
-.-Did he withdraw from his work ? no ; but from their mistaken ap- 
prehensions of him as a temporal king, and because he would not briD|^ 
reproach upon himself by giving the least counteaance to their tumul* 
Ittous proceediogs. 

* Ver. 19. Master, IvaiUfoUao) thee ujhithersoever thou goest.'-^It 
was weU said, if the heart had been right. But the answer shews, 
he did not think of following Christ /or Christy but for the world. 

* Ver.; 20. The foxes have holes, &c. — Giving him to understand ' 
that he was not what he took him for, and had none of those things 
to bestovir, which he hoped to gain by following him. 

* . But the iSon of man hath not inhere to lay his A^i.— The Son of 
man, and the Son of God too ; that by this union the human nature 
might be exalted to a participation of the Godhead. Behold the 
great abasement of the greatest of all the sons of men! And, how 
fN|werful]y it preaches lowliness to grandeur, and contentme nt to 
«iv^«ty. 

j^j^ f r Ver. 21 . Suffer me Jtrst to go and bury myJather.'^'Either then 
i^adt or to stay tiG bis death. It was a plausible pretence; but this 
^i9g something else first, ruins us ; and if we have an excuse for not 
^mipg to Christ now, it is to be feared we shall die with one in our 
jmouths. 

* Ver. 22. Let the dead bury their dead, — Christ, you see, speaks 
'A different language ft'om the world, in his account, not the deceased^ 

but tb6 dead to God and their souls, are the dead. 

^ FoUaw thou me. — As we all should, for the reason here intimatedt 
because we are dead without him. 

* Ver. 26. H^hy are ye fearful, ye of little faith ^-^Considerinff 
.what thev had seen, snd knew of him, they should have concluded 

against all appearances, that they were safe whilst he was in the ship 
with them. Let bis servants be warned by this rebuke. They are 
•^^VoL.XXl. N.S. P 
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t&6^^pt to' ^il^dAddr 'h^, dMrtfy their 'd#ri |Mee/^Da fitete tkeif 
firddreis by their dt^spotiBing fears. 

*"ffe afb^Cf'aHd teMted the ^mb'^mdihe Mft, 'ttA^-^'Wlwii' yMr 
Hlki^ «pe tip, and rtkk ttmMMim MA^ think yon ^eefaim in ite 
swdTlT 



'VM^ ttotioA dnd >pMtttre «f ^figMkimg tkc vrads wi the tea. 

* Ver. 27. ^Aix^ manner- 4ff mum is ihkf^Blemed af# wwh^n 
wean flhy this fhmi bur dito evperience of Jbitrpower in us. And we 
^ nor believe in him ^t «iU> if w« do not believe in faim for this verj 

'^ Vej** i^S. Tvfoposieised vskh devils, &c. — In the nischievoiiB dis- 
.j^tion» miulness^ despair, and bhspliemy of those poteesse'd with thfe 
devilsi hejl is as it were naked before us. How dreadful to fhink 
'ttiis may be our condition! 

' V^r, !29. ^A^r*crt»ti^/otf6t»aAfAfe/&c.f— They kne^ what 
Ihev said, and that he did^ot cotnte to^hi^p Mi^. Btesaed he Qad^ 
he ckme "to deNver o^'Mih tfiefrpower and malice. But'wtet leia. in 
•dftbe, da A\ tbdbe'Sitjf^'^ho pMlbrdieir lasts to him, refuse liis Mp, 
and despise his salvation ? 

* Art thou come hither to torment us brfore the time f-^The day of 
tudfl(ta^nt. ^h6y know Ihelrsuftiings nfe not yet at'the higlieM, and 
%in\iprihe Ume with dread and hdrror. 'They are here 'ivreach^jrto 
ya. What is your choice frota ^is day^lbrWard ? WflhyoQ ^imMr 
'Christ, or go with them idto their place of tortnent'? 

* Ver. 32. And he said unto them^ Go.— Betteranr'^^MMf than In 
"l!ban, ' tNit why iQu$t Ihe dwners bf the isii/int siAfer Ais I^Ss ? ft Is a 
'si^fficlent answer to s$nr, Chat Chrifet^ sawfit We 'All'kDOW'^wfio^sendis 
calaKnitiesy and for what ^nd; and wbyihi^'Mmuid this, W6re than 
other instanoes pf the satne nature> be uiooght '«^ deflection oh divine 
^ddhess ? 

« Ver.M. PesoMht'hmthdt''he'tiMmlddepdH&ttt^ffhtir^^»^ 
|The pnuracle wrought noetectaimdng them. Thfcyf^rtffehred their 
1»t)rine %o ^is presence and teaching. 

^ Good l^rd, deliver us frokn the dreadfUIgiillt Of toyfne, What'faave 
Ve* to do with thee ? Thoii tooke)it on ^bee the seed t>f Abrahttra, stud 
"'fctfiOest in great pity to'heal and^help ds, to rescue and s«ve us^ta detnse 

us from the denlement of sin» and restore the decayed powers of onr 
'natures ; and withoutihegiface of thy redeiniption, we perish. Grant 
"tissp. perfectly, to believe in thee, that, renotmctog all self^dependenee, 
>hd trustipg only in thy help, >e tniry follow thee Withottt'diftlliy, tts 

theiiTe of our soiils, and hy oiy^ulgbty^flid^ deOttdedinifll Aangers, 

wd against all the enenlies of our salvation.' 

'ffi esrpdtiiiidfiig'Ae'Spiatie to ike Hottana, tiie AiU^or baa 
adopted the mode i^f'tt-futohie: pa»&phpn8e/vnth.fl«fla(j|iM«i» 
'l^idh Was most suitable to Iris aesi^ in 4he fKibiioaAiM. . fits 
roQiarks are often extremely iudicious ; arid' &ke itkottnatmo^ 
jin'h'is life already adverted to/^hre both valnp and hitetest 
'to this portion of nia works. The SermotiB are jplain ttnd 'fii- 
Jawliar, not distinguished, however, by any very fttriiikig quWitiw. 
The publication by which he haa been most axtensiv^y kAOWn 
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to.rel^ons readers^ is thc^ posthumous selection from his Diary, 
entitled by tiis Editor, •• Private Thoughte.'' T\m Con- 
sists of his sentiments on a vstriety of subjects, written dpwn as 
they anrose in h^B mind, tvithouJ: ordei^ or ipethQji, apd Ye^y 
selaom with any date ; obviously not designed for the ^id)iic 
eye, although he committed his papers generally to the Editor, 
with a discretionary power to pul)hsb or to sippvesa^ The sa- 
lection and the arrangement are, therefore, not Mr. Adam's, but 
the Bditov's ; and though on the whole judicious^ ase by no 
moans uaexceptionable* A large pioportion of these Thoughts 
ave exceedingly pithy, striking, and mstructive ; but somto are 
trile, others coarse, and a few injudicious. The value of the 
pabliGUtion would have been quadrupled^ if a mojoe rigid selee* 
lien had reduced its mae by one third. Mn Wilson appear to 
us to have choraoterifced it very conectly. 

* They are/ he gays, < the produce of a very prous, a very actite, 
and a very honeil oma. Il it a^t a tm^unie which cUarias bv the force 
^d purity of its style, l^ the closeness of its reasoning, or the tender- 
ness ofks^ persuasion The topics are detached and ^Doomebted. 

Soi&e of the expressions are brief ancf even obsoia-e, and others stroilg 
and unguarded. But, with all these, and perhaps seosa ethev defects, 
the thoughts ai*Q to acute and peaetrating ; tney spving ftom sudi a 
Qiature Imowledge of the Holy Scriptures v they opes t|ie tccssses 
ef tlie hum^n bears with aucii skill and fai|hfulnesiB ; tliey lift up so 
boldly the veil which conceals the deformity of our motives ; dud tha 
wnole conception of Christianity which they exhibit, is so just arid 
so cotnpreh^h:Hve ; as to render them a most valuable moa^umeqt of 
practical aqd experimental divinity. Sueh a writer as Mt . Adam fs^s 
us out of our ordinary track of reading and refiectiea, and shews us 

ourselves The charaeteristio of the emise VohiM is depth of 

seriptuMi andeapeiiaieatal koewiedge* It requires, (hei^^re, il^ouglit 
and tiiaei in order to be af^reciat^d. B^ it Hi^ill afOj^ly repay i)otJ^* 

The present edition of the *' Private Thoughts'* forms one of 
a sefieaof repubncatl6Be, lindet the geaerai ti^le e|* " Select 
Christian Authers,'^ to wbicW we shall take swie future eppor- 
tunity to aflvert. ft is hearty prtated and comoaenduhly obaa;). 
fi. Urge inapftession of the ^aitle wof k was printed at the expense 
of a benevolent individual in the courtse of 1882, the- greats* p#rt 
of whiph wer^ gratuitously distributed. T}ie title-page siwply 
^mouncea that the edition wji§ ' printed for ^dward Pow^.' 
Ihie work l^s perpetually been republished ; but >vc sjiall be 
glad if Mr. Wilson's FecomiHendatioq should obtain its ii^tro- 
diicti4ta into a circle of readers to wl^on^ its Author's q^fue \k^s 
been hitherto uaknoifB. A few netest a^acb^d to the ' up- 
guarded* expressions, would much have enhanced the value 
of the edition. 

V7 
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Art. XI. 4 Brief Stgtcment of the Reasons for Dissent front the 
Church of England : being the Substance of an Address delivered 
at the Ordipation of the Rev. John Woolridge* at Bristol. By 
the late Rev. Samuel Lowell. 8vo. pp.48. Price Is. London. 
1823. 

rr^HIS prodaction, which bears the impress alike of sound 
-*• sense and genuine candour^ was the last effort of the highly 
respected Author in the service of his heavenly Master, ' It 
' was undertaken while health and strengUi afforded a cheering 
' prospect of many future years of labour; bu^.he was.Muex- 

* pectedly arrested by death in his course of honourably .vse- 

* fulness, and his purposes wer^ broken off.' The concluding 
part of the Address has been supplied by the Rev. Mr. Qrisp, 
to whom he consigned the unfinished manuscript^ from the 
short notes which were used by Mr. Lowell in delivering it. 

* It is a fact/ Mr. Crisp very properly remarks, 

< which ought to be stated, as giving peculiar fitness and propriety 
to the selection of this subject at such a season, that far from being 
frequently brought forward in Dissenting Congregations, it is in 
general scrupulously avoided, so as seldom to be even slightly 
touched upon in the ordinary exercises of the pulpit.' 

We believe that this is all but universally the case, and we 
applaud the motives which lead our ministers to avoid such 
topics in addressing a mixed audience. If they neglect other 
opportunities of conveying instruction to their flock on this 
subordinate but still most, important subject, — in the parlour, 
. or in the vestry, we commend them not. The ordination of 
a minister is, however, a fit occasion for the oublic declaration 
of the principles of Dissent; and it is to oe regretted that 
ordination services do not excite more general interest. 

• I shall be forgiven,' said Mr. Lowell, Mf I so far venture to 
speak of my own ministry as to state, that being now in the 
tweitty-fifth ;^ear of my residence as the pastor of a church in this 
city, I have in no instance made our Ditsent the subject of even 
a branch of any single Discourse. But on an occasion like the 
present, I persuade myself that no candid person will be surprised, 
much less displeased, by your attention being directed to this topic, 
especially as, from ignorance of the principles of Nonconformity, 
trivial and insufficient reasons are not unfrequently assigned for 
our conduct as Dissenters. And as we think that we arc adopting 
the rules prescribed by Him who is ** the head over all things to 
the church,'' we '* beseech you to hear us patiently." 

If a man be a good man, it is often said, it does not signify 
whether he be a Churchman or a Dissenter. Most tiue« and yet» 
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most untrue. It does noi signify, as regards the olaims of the 
individual to our cordial esteem and regard ; nor, if he be con- 
scientious and consistent in the maintenance of his principles* 
can it ultimately sigrnify to himself. But it ma^ not oe such a 
matter of indifference, and caunot be, if truth is important at all, 
whether a man should turn Churchman or turn Disseuter, as it 
may suit his caprice or interest, without examining the prm- 
ciples of either party, or in spite of the misgiviiigs of his own 
mmd. This discourse will shew that a firm attachment to the 
principles of Nonconformi^ involves no breach of the law of 
candour. We hesitate to decide whether even a'^biroted Epis- 
copalian is not in some points of view more respectable than the 
trimming, compromising Dissenter. Strange to say, none are 
less tru^ charitable than the nltra candid, none more censo- 
rious than the latitudinarian/ 

< I wish, I ardently wish, to cultivate whatever deserves the name 
of Christian candour ; but do not conceive that amiable virtue to con- 
sist In concealing whatever is comprised in our own views of truth, but 
rather in making all possible allowance for what we deem the mistakes 
of others, and in conducting ourselves in the spirit of meekness and 
love towards those whose rdigious investigations have not terminated 
in agreement with our own. By this kind of standard I hope I shall 
never be unwilling to be tried. I think it is not possible for the 
human mind to l^ more clearly or more strongly convinced of the 
truth of any proposition, than I am convinced of the firmness of the 
ground, the scriptural ground, on which we rest the cause of our Dis- 
sent, and which I conceive to be the cause of God and of truth. StiJ], 
brethren, all Dissenter as I am, if I could not embrace with affection a 
pious Churchmad, if I could not with Christian ardor press him to my 
neart, and hail him as a brother in Christ, I should think my own 
Christianity to be extremely doubtful.' p. S6» S7. 
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ncpKAti)^ for ptroiTCs'nutiy iio# fifst* 
edB»tl«l' ift 6 ^h, 9m^ (atftform iritis 
fbe Workt •( E««l>o{>t T»ylor and Bcvtetw 
idge) The Wboi» Work«of Edward Rey- 
BAtds; D. 1>., Lord Bbdiop of Nbrwicli; 
Wl A • Ufff of ««• Aiilter^ by iUcxMKi» 
CbalaiiMt, Es^<y wmI » A«el|r tagftHed 
i^ortrait. 

lV«pirifrg ibr putHliiMt^oo, Tfaie Ser^ 
tam^ of tfM B9lgbi B«V' HugJi L«cku», 
LMUBMborof WoroMlv. Aeanodi- 
tiob. in nhiob the passages suppressed 
hrtm; reign of Qoeen BRzabefhr •tc re- 
Mbrdi^ aiid Uie ifbcle tavefuily corrMU 
•4 aoeoMl&Bg to Mm firs.t edtUoos ; «U^ 
Kotes illustrative of dbsolete Phrases, 
Particular Incidents referred to, &.c. To 
which is preflxedi an Origioal Memoir 
^the Atthor, fttm the Moft autheotle 
t/mrtm, ttta sen Ae«bM« of thte Mtfrnier 
otfpMWNliAgeMuaoaifibisfkmi WMh 
• ftaoty e«|^fod Fosunily hjr Warrta* 
In 3 vols. 8vo« 

On the fst of March #iH be published, 
Psft 1. <c6ii(*tuhir ^fe<tide> of a new 
W«rft, f# tfe eAtiUMl The MoJbfiv Tro* 
telltr} or^ 1^ PopalBS DeacriptiM^ Oeo* 
pripkif^ l|i«lovic»V and Topographic 
cal^ of the variooi Coautries of the 
dlobe, compiled fruoi the latest anif 
bWt gtithdriitrt. TbA wtork wilt appexf 
tomontttf^^^, ptit«M<>4«sattb. It 
wifti he prhNnl in M bcsi siyld, sod 
Witt correkpood i« sizo j(Umiu(|1> with a 
fuller page) with Sharpens edition of tbe 
I^oet9> ana ibe Percy Aiieddoies. Two 
parU to form a vohime* Each countty 
will occupy a part or parts, according to 
the inten-si of the subject, so as to form 
m distinct work. Every nnrober will be 
illustrated with a map bf the country, 
compiled from the bcbt and latest autho- 
rities, or some other elegant embellbh- 
roent; and occasionally, when the sub- 
ject requires it, additional plates will be 
given, without charge. The countries 
will not be given in strict geographical 
ord^r; but directions will be given, toge- 
ther with general titles, at the coiiclu- 
lioo of the work. 

Preparing for publication^ in 1 vol. 
8vo., m Short History of the Christian 
Church, fiwm iu first erection at Jerusa^ 
lem to the present times; designed 
chiefly for the use of schools, and for. 
ibo»e persons with whom the size of Mil- 
net*< Church History (should that very 



vtffoaM^ paMrcatibn e««r be coHtiiraiii) . 
wMliI bo M •fajeMtm By tiie ftetw 
John Pry, B. A., laic of Univariity Col- 
lege, Oxtoed ; and Rector of Dt-sfmln 
Leicestershire ; Author of- ** Es(|>oa9toty 
LtaturatooaiL Paal'sEpistlft tm tbr fiD- 
mans >** of " ▲ New Tf«Mft«|atloii and Egc^ 
poaitiun of the Psalms;" and of tb« ^ ^- 
oond Advent of Oor Lonl Jesns Ckritn'* 
••^ Pttwatb tu tba GoorsieiMMit,** 4ie. Jir. 
* Poepafiog for puhltection* « Series^ of 
Lectures on the Htfbrew Lnngoage, ko^ 
arranged as to form a complete Mi^ eaoy 
t^^Medl'of H«ibT«w Gnsonttr, and to be 
adapts^ to Ul* oaa ot'tearm rs,aa well as 
of others who have made some prog»ciia 
iu the lawgnagtf. Hy the Rev. 9, Lte, 
A. M., and profeHSor of Avabio ia Hie 
noimrshv of CstnbWd^e. TRis work is 
iMendi;4 to Gompreh«n4 wlatt }» unlat 
vsdutfhtt-iit Iks |wiMDAfti«Bw«i^Set*il«eof, 
aahroedfrvM^ 3lorv, GeaeHiui^ Glavius^ 
and others, with sueb original matter as 
the compiles shall deem it necessary to 

PrefMf^Sf f»r pubHetttUMi^ Mimoirs 
dl teioUiAy Pious Jim: eo^wimg 
Iiv<|» of thfl Coftfesaqrs. R«ibrf»crs« Apd 

Martyrs, uf the Fj)j;IUU Clkdrcli, f,((»i- 
nent Cleft^'uien, and Lftymen, 'intend- 
ed a^a co«pankiit to the " »ifefwoirv,of, 
coil^entW PfonH \f urtioii of tbe Iwtiish , 
Empire** Isaveli. Iteor w*<b pi^* 
iriutjt^ 

in |he pr^sij — Six Months Kcsidttice.. 
and Travels in Mexico. 6y WiHiim 
0«4lock, f. L 9., with A map aiNl wtAy 
plates. 

The Latin Grammar of I.J. G. Scbel- 
ler, traasUtcxi from the German, with 
notes, by Gttorge Walker, M. A., be^d . 
master of the grammar school, Leeds.^ 
Printed uniformly with Matthix*s Gicek. 
Grammar, ni *2 vols. 8to 

The Conchologi«t*s Companion. * |?y' 
the Author of •* The Wonders of lUo 
Vegetable. Kipgdom." Jtc. 

I'be Life oF Jeremy Taylor, D. D^ 
Bi>hop of Down, Connor, and Proinorc* 
By the Right Rev. R. lUber, D.J). U.rd 
Bishop of Calcutta. In *2 vids. po^t 8vo^' 
with portraiL 

An Anglo*Gaelic and Gaelic and Eng- , 
lish Dictionary ; to which will be pre-^' 
fixed, a Grammar of the sumeLanpinge.' 
By Robert Archibald Annstrong, M.A. 
Deimjy Scdiciafy to the Ilightfintf ^. 
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olety of toidon. Dfmy Atm. f^vlAH 

Kr'ibertiiLl9s.'6dr. 

A Bfemoir •f the late Iter. loMph 
HhltoD»A.M. ofOsterd. Byhntm, 
the ^«. J. HimoD, of Reading, m pit- 
ptriqg for puMtealbD, in ) ^U 8vo. 

Itt the pretf , tlie fecoml editMvol tbtf 
llewOnidelo'Frayrr; or conpUte Or« 
der of Family Derotioo, coatalnkig 196 
pni^era, «8eh prayer aceonpanwd with 
appropriate Teftectioot on a passage of 
Seriptvre. By tbeRer. J. Hintoa. M.A. 
I vol. 6vo. 

The publlcatiou of the Rer. Mr.Platt^s 
ofw. Setf'iAterprMiug Testadkomt, will 
shortly be l e sw ae d ; and, as the whole 
Of fbe copy i« kr the pr inter'* hepde, ite 
eooipletion may speedily be eapeefeed. 
Pan IV in 4to., and PartV in 8ro. will 
heuMdy in the course of the month. 

Mrs. Lanfear has a small vdlnma 
nearly- ready^ eQiftled,4ietierstO'Yoong 
Ladies on their first Entrance into the 
World ; to which will he added, flcatohes 
firom real Life. 



Prppariog4wr^piiJbB0itkli» BiQgrapbia 
PocHoa ; «r, }Iiias<of the BrHisb Pptta, 
l»om CThanier loGMrpvi in 4^ vols.^fo., 
hnliidia9eBiaiort>oeiin thecoUect^ of 
Ohofaaasf^Oamphatt^ltc ^andbtAioie^C 
the early hihliofm^eis, whose writioii 
or whose atnias rotaia auftcient inteoMl 
tofaO'OoalpjrftaBd in mn hastorioai OOU0O* 
tion. Vol. I is nearly ready. 

Otaht JPeaehk) has in tiM p9fss» a 
Diary of Potilical Kvtato in Spain doiw« 
the last year. This work* liJie his W- 
tara on the- SpaniilL Mid Portagioeae |te- 
vohitioBSr is itttamporscd with aoocdoUs 
of fsihlic men,<aiid on tbe Manners and 
Gustoms of iha Penissola. 

In the press, *' Scqrry'e Captivily on* 
der Hydar -Ali add Tippoo Siub.** This 
little vciumeoQntaiM a simple iu>ador»« 
ed statement of the horrid -croeliies and 
insults exercised on himself and bis copi* 
panions in misfortooe, by those two Eas- 
tern despots. 



abt. XII. list of works recently published. 



atcHi7£CTuas» 
■Essay on the Origin 9nd Progress ef 
GotMc Architeoture, from the Germon 
of MoUor; ^rowoSro. 6s, 

Sciography, or Q:ales for Projoctiiig 
Shadows; second edition, paqab impiro?- 
ed by J. Owilt. 94 plaies. 8ra Us. 

Ornsiments, Grecian and Roman Ar- 
chitecture, Ice selected from ** Stuart's 
Athens, &c. fcc. for the use of architects, 
wBftoM/&/(.94p|a^. Imperial folio,. 
«5s. 

BIOOmArHT. 

The Scottish Wanderer; or, Patience 
and Contentment in Humble Life exem- 
plified: in an interesting memoir of Tho- 
mas Hogg. By the Rev. W. Read, A.M. 
Stone Easton Lodge, near Bath, Domes* 
tic Choplain to his Ro^al Highness the 
Duke of Clarence. 8«i| or 7s. per doz. 

A Sketch of the Uft of the Rer. Jales 
Charles Rien, pastor of the Reformed 
Church, Fredericia, in Denmark ; with 
Practical Remarks and Dlustrations, and 
an Introduction, conUining an Account 
of that Colony, and Anecdotes of some 
of the most eminent ProtesUnt Minls- 
teiv on the continent. In I roL Ifiiilo* 
with an engraring. Is. fid. 

BOTAXr. 

First Steps to Botany; inlendad at 
popolar illustcatk>ns of the scleDce^ lead- 



ing to iu study us a branch of genera^ 
educttipn. fiy James L, Drummond, 
M. D., Ice. 12mo. vjth 100 vood-cutsJ 

BDUCATION. 

A Dictionary of Latin, Phraf^. fy 
W. Robertson. 15s. bound. 

Astronomical and Philosophical Les- 
sons. By Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. ' A 
new edition, rerised. 12mo. 5s. fid. bd. 

Sylva Britlanlca; or, PprUnksof^i^ 
rest Trees. Drawn and etched from no* 
tore. By Jacob Oeoige SCralW«llk'<FL. 
folio, 15s. On India paper, 858. 

PortraiU of the British PoeU. Noe. 
XXII nod XXIII (compleUngthawork).. 
royal 8vo. 14s. Proofs 18s. 

cBOLoer. 
A nt w edition of Professor Bockland'a 
RellquisB DUuvianae, attesting the action 
of an Universal Deluge, with S7 plates. 
4tall.lls.6d. 

HisToar. 

The Naval History of Great Britain* 
By W. Janes, (now completed). 5 vols. 
Svo. withSofUbles, 41. 

Sir Robert Naunton's Court of Qoaea 
Elisabeth, her Times and Favoariten A 
new editk>o» with biographical illustrar 
tioop and 9 portraits. 8vOtoJ2i.fid. 
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loMi of Works recently Fuhikktd* 



ItlMltXAafeQVt. 

Original Letfert in tht Hmet of Hon 
rf VU Sdwanl IV ftod V, Ridiafd Iff, 
and Remy VII. By tarimi penont of 
ranl^ and ocMadaratMNi, with portraict, 
fac-iimilcfl, &c. With notn. Ice, hy the 
late Sir John Fenn. 4lo. ft 9t. 

Adi>MtQret of Hajji Baha, 3 Tolt. fe. 
8vo.91t. 

A Fbiloiophical TreatiM on Making 
and Brevini:. By G<<orge Adolphm Wig. 
ney« of Brigtiton. 8vo. I81. 

Eational Stmography, or Short*hand 
nadeeaay : founded on the prineipleaof 
the late Rev. John Byron, with nnme* 
rous improTeoieots. By the Rev. J. 
KigbUngale. 9s. 6d. 

Gradaati Cantabrigieniet ; or^aLItt 
of JDegreet froin 1659 to 1884. 8to. ids. 

POETBT. 

The Vespers of Palermo. A tragedy* 
By Mrt. Hemaos. 8vo, 3h. 

The Night hefore the Bridal, a Spa- 
nish tale. Sappho, a dramatic sketch, 
and other poemi. By Catherine Grace 
Gamett, Svo. 

TIBOLOOT. 

Christian Philosophy; or, an Attempt 
to display, by internal testimony, the 
ertdenoe and excellence of Revealt^ Re« 
Hgioo. By the late Vicesimoi Knox, 
DD.f Master of Tuobridge School. 8?a 
9t. 

A Concise View of the Scriptures, 
8to. 6f • 



Vooth Warned 4 a wrmoo to yonny 
anen. By the Rev J. A.Jamir&. 6d. 

The Preacher. Vol. VU )2mo.4«. 

The Works of J>r. John Owen. Vol« 
IX.1SS. 

A plain Address 00 the Fear of the 
Lovd, adapted to children. By a Minis- 
ter uf the £«Ublisbed Clmrch. 4d., or 
3b. 6d> per doaen. 

The Anti-Swedeuborg ^ or, a Drclara- 
tionof the principal Errors contaiutd in 
the Tbeologioal Writings of Rotami^l 
Swedenborg. By G. Beaumont. \2m^ 
9s. 6d. 

TSAVBLS AMB TOPOGaAFHr, 

Researches in the South of Ireland, il« 
lost rati ve of .the Scenery, Architectural. 
Remains, Manners, and SuperstitioDs of 
the Peasantry; from personal observa* 
tions, ancient autborlties, and original 
manoscripts. By T. Crofton Cruker. 
With 1 G engravings, wood-cuts, &c 4to« 
81. 8s. 

Information and Directions for Tra* 
Tellers on the Continent. By Mariana 
Starka A firth edition, thoroughly rc- 
TJsed, with important additions, in a 
portable volome, post 8vo. 15s. 

Sicily, and its Islands. From a com- 
plete Survey undertaken by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
by Captain W. H. Smyth, R. N. With 
14 plates, beautifully engraved by JDa- 
niel. 4to. 81. 18«. 6d. 

Lettrrs from the Caucasus and Geor- 
gia. With maps and plates. 8to, 15i. 



%* The Tide^ ContienU, and IiideXy will be given in the Number 
for March. Our Readers are requested to exciue the pbst- 
. poneiiienU 
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Art. L Private Correspondence of WiUiam Cotoper, Esq. toiih several 
of his most intimate Friends. Now first published trom the Ori- 
ginals in the Possession of his Kinsman, John Johnson, LL.D. 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne in Norfolk. In two Volumes. 
8vo. pp. xxiv, 728. (2 Portraits) Price 11. Bs. London. 1824. 

\]U E suppose that there is now but one opinion as to the 

^ utter unfitness of Cowper's Biographer for the office which 

he assumed. It proved a lucrative one to himself, and the 

E)or Poet had, in his friend William Hayley, a rich legatee, 
ut, within the circle of his private friends, an individual could 
scarcely have been selected, less qualified to do justice to the 
xnetnory of Cowper, whom, in his best days, he never knew, 
whose . character he could not appreciate, and with whose 
inmost feelings he could have no sympathy. If we have 
a reader who retains a doubt on this point, the present pub- 
lication will, we think, remove it. The letters contained in 
these volumes were ' equally submitted,' we are told, ' to the 
' selecting hand of Mr. Hayley ;' and without going the 
length of condemning him for not inserting the whole, (for 
many might unauestionably have been suppressed without any 
serious loss to the public,) it is impossible to account for his 
rejecting a large proportion of them, on any supposition cre- 
ditable either to his head or to his heart. The reason of their 
being excluded, is, however, obvious : they would have shewn 
the want of fidelity in the Biographer. Their insertion would 
not have comported with that studied concealment of the 
morbid peculiarities of Cowper's mind, which a sickly delicacy 
.or an unmanly fear of giving offence led him to adopt, and 
to which must be ascribed the prevalence of the most un- 
founded and prejudicial notions respecting the true source of 
Cowper's singular and aS9ictive malady. The present Editor 
adverts to this conduct on the part of Mr. Hayley, in the 
mildest terms. 

Vol. XXI. N. S. Q 
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* There are,' he says, * many letters addressed to Mr. Newton, 
with two or three to Mr. Bull, on the subject of religion, which* 
though not of general application, but confined to its aspect on the 
mmd (Of the writer, were deci<ledly worthy of Mr. Hayley'e in- 
si^rtkm ; and tbe more so, indeed, en that.jrery Aiocount, his concern, 
as biographer, being rather with tlie individual than with the 
community. But these, out of tenderness to the feelings of the 
reader, I am persuadedit and for the eleominese they attach to the 
Writer's mina» he has utteHy excluoed. In doing this, however, 
amiable and considerate as his caution must appear, the gloominess 
which he has taken from the mind of Cowper, has the effect of 
involving his character in obscurity. People read the Letters with 
the Task in their recollection, (and vice versa,) and are perplexed. 
They look for the Cowper of eacli in the other, and find him w^. 
Th^ correspondency is destroyed. Henc^ fhe character ^f Cowper 
is undetermined ; mystery hangs over it \ and the opines formed 
of him ere aa various as the minds of the bquirers/ 

This is perfectly jast ; only that, with regard to the Bio- 
'grapher's tenderness to the feelings of his readers, we are 
tempted to employ the expressiye monosyllable by which 
Mr. Burcfaeil intimates bis provoking incredulity in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. Mr, Hayley, no doubt, wished to present bis 
distingnished friend under what he judged the most advaa- 
tageous aspect,— as the poet Cowper, such as Rornney htt» 
portrayed him, with only that slight shade of mebmcholy 
thrown into the expression, that might give the effect of an 
interesting pensiveness, and only those faint traces of indie* 

Sositaon which might touch the reader's sympathy, wtthoat 
rawing upon his pity. That tasteful night^cap wonderfully 
aided the uesired impression ; and therefore, Cowper wae to 
be exhibited only in that costume, although the picture by Abbot* 
from which the portrait in the present work is engraved, is 
much more cliaracteristic, and is esteemed by fiair the best 
likeness ; it is, moreover, excellently painted ; bat; alas ! it 
exhibits the Author of the Task, habited Hke an ordinary gen- 
tleman of the day, and wearing, yi place of the cap, a wig ! 
Now if even Dr. Johnson's wig cor Id not gain- admittance into 
St. Paul's cathedral, it being deemed indispensable to Ro- 
manize the venerable inhabitant of Bolt Court before a tolerable 
atatue could be made of the uncouth original, we need not 
marvel that Cowper's wig was deemed by bis sentiaiental 
Biographer, quite incompatible with the effect which he sought 
to produce by his ideal portrait of the recluse of Weston. 
We could have forgiven, however, the suppression of the 
wig {-^though worthy Mr. Wilson of Olney had a good right 
to be hurt at th^ ill compliment tacitly paid to his professional 
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■kill { vetp out of tenderness to the feelings of tbe read^, 
we coafd have tolerated the concealment of this htimiltatiag 
infirmity in the Poet» had the sacrifico of truth and natore to 
etiSsct been carried no further than the outward man. Bdt 
the same motive led Mr. Hay ley to alter the whole story 6f 
Cowper^B life» and to give a mlse view of his character. He 
coula not endure the thought, that the Author of the Task, 
his frieiul* should be known to have been insane. He seems 
to have feared that it would tarnish the lustre of the Poef s 
name^ were the secret divulged, that the mind of one who 
could so rale the harp of poetry as to command the feelinss of 
o&ers, was ilseU^ aocordin^ to hie oWn affecting image^ a M^p 
VMtnnif. But- this consideration, if allowed to have any 
other influence than that of leading him t6 touch the -subject 
with all the delicacy of friendshii/, should have deterred hifm 
altogether from writing and publishing the Memoirs.. Theve 
was no necessity imposed upon him. Had the life of Cowp^r 
been deemed a tale unfit for the public ear, it might have been 
left untold. But this, the Biographer's vanity would hav^ 
endured no better than the disclosure of the whole truth ; and 
he therefore adopted the middle course^-^which, when speakiiv 
the truth and saying nothing are the alternatives to be escaped 
from, ia eeldom either an nonest of a wise one,«-^lhat or 0- 
dapting both the selection of letters and the statement of cir- 
cumstances to the imperfect view which be has givett of 
Cowper's mental history. 

k was inevitable that this ill-judged attempt at concealmeitt 
should eventually produce an effect the very opposite to what 
WBB intended. Cowper*s malady was not a secret: he had 
Bimself alluded to it m the poem on Retirement, in language 
which few readers could misinterpret; and it was impoi^ 
sible to avoid aU reference to it in the Memoirs. But the 
mystery which was saflfered to haag^ over the subject, only 
served the more to excite curiosity^ and to draw attention to 
the snbject. In reference to all cases of this afBictive nature, 
there is ^ an invariable propensity which prompts person^ 
buidlv to inqiaire the supposed cause ; and there is a prejudice 
whicn disposes ihem to believe that tbei^ must always b^ 
a moral cause for this species of bodily ailknent ; and of all 
assigpaUe causes of this desoriptioil, love or religion is the 
first that suggests itself. Now as it was not gener»ly knoWki^ 
that Cewper had ever exhibited these morbid s3rmptoms befove 
he was somewhat too old to become the victim of disappointed 
knre, it war a naturtd conclusion, that his gloomy religion 
was the cause of all his suffering; The ' methodism tfnd 
** dlyslicism^ with which his poems are tinctured, seemed; to 
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faTOor this suppositibn ; and a writer in the Encyclopedia Bri' 
tannica thought that he had found out the whole seci^t, when 
he jumped to the conclusion, that ' the theory of Christian ius- 

* tification' which Cowper had adopted, was the source of all 
his alarming and distressful apprehensions ; his natural dispo- 
sition fitting him * to receive ail the horrors without the conso- 
' lations of his faith/ There is nothing in Hayley's Memoirs, 
to say the least, to forbid this inference. Could we believe the 
Biographer to }iave been ignorant of his friend'^ early history 
and constitutional infirmity, we should imagine that this vras 
his own opinion. Either he was not aware oi all the facts that 
bore upon the case, or, knowing them, he withheld the infor- 
mation that would have obviated a most pernicious misappre- 
hension. Either he mistook in supposing that religion was the 
exciting cause of Cowper's distemper, overlooking all the cir- 
cumstances of the case which prove beyond contradiction 
the contrary, or he was not unwilling that Cowper's religious 
tenets should form as it were the apology for his mental aber- 
ration. 

Now it is this false delicacy and disingenuousness on the 
part of the Biographer, that has rendered it necessary to 
expatiate on a topic which otherwise might have been thrown 
into the back-ground. Cowper's friends must thank Mr. Hay- 
ley, that it has ever been found necessary to lay bare his cha- 
racter to its very anatomy, in order to expose the erroneous- 
ness of the diagnosis which ascribed its morbid symptoms to 
his theological opinions. Our readers will recollect that we 
were among those who warmly deprecated the exposure to the 
public eye, of that agonizing memoir of his own case, (interest- 
ing as it is in a physiological or psychological respect,) which 
the amiable sufferer left behind him. We objected to it as an 
unfeeling violation of the secrets of the sepulchre, as a throw- 
ing open of the closet of the anatomist to the gape of the 
vulgax. But what was the plea set up for its puolication? 
The ' persuasion that its details would be the most efficient 

* means of correcting certain false notions unfriendly to spiri- 
' tual religion, which some have thought themselves sanctioned 
' in entertaining, by the vague and mdistinct accounts which 

* were previously before the world.** There ought not to have 
been given occasion for this plea. The memoir, in the hands 
of a man of philosophical mind and Christian principles, would 
have been invaluable as data for a just representation of all the 



♦ See Eclectic Review, N. S. Vol. VI. p. IS. Art Memoin of 
Coiwper* 
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phenomena of the case it describes, and some extracts might' 
BaTe been given from the manuscript, which would sufficiently 
have vouched for its correctness ; it was unpardonable not to 
make this use of the document ; but, this ena being answered, 
it might then have been consigned to the sacred silence of the 
grave. We should have honoured the sensibility of the Bio- 
grapher, if, having once distinctly disclosed the nature and 
traced the origin of the malady, he had forborne to dwell on 
the fearful details. The case once understood, there would 
have been a stop put to the pryings of a prurient curiosity. 

The fact is, however, that the offence wuich'Cowper's Biogra- 
pher vras most sedulous to obviate, related as much to hid re- 
ligious character as to his physical ailments. There are per- 
sons who would hx sooner tolerate a poet's beiug a madman, 
than his bein^ a saint. That Cowper laboured under a very 
peculiar species of hypochondriasis, which left him the entire 
command of his faculties in reference to every subject but one, 
and that one subject himself, was so clearly understood, that 
there could be no pretence, on the score of delicacy, for sup- 
pressing the letters in this collection which allude to the false 
impression on his mind. The gloom which they bespeak, is not 
of a deeper shade dian some of his published poems betray; in 
particular those exquisitely affecting stanzas entitled *' The 
•' Castaway.** Nothing can be more touching than Cowper's 
story even as told by Haylev. Why then withhold these in- 
teresting illustrations of his history ? We can conceive of no 
other reason, than because they exhibit what is far more repul- 
sive to many of his admirers than insanity itself, — that prac- 
tical sense of religion which is deemed a sort of madness. 
What this pious sufferer imagined that he had for ever lost, 
and was miserable because he despaired of regaining, was the 
presence and favour of God, — an object which the madness of 
the sane consists in despising. His concern would not have 
appeared less irrational to the irreligious, had no delusion ex- 
isted in his mind to give it the character of despair. In fact, 
the period of his history at which he enjoyed, together with 
the unclouded sunshine of reason, the peace and joy of reli- 
gion, — the interval fVom 1764 to 1773, dunne which he was most 
truly himself, is precisely that stage in which he retreats the 
furthest from the admiration of worldly-minded persons. It 
was then that his genuine character broke throuen the mists 
and shadows which veiled alike his morning and his sunset, 
and he appeared the cheerful and affectionate, though timid 
and retiring man, the devout and elevated beiug which religion 
had made nim. But it was then, too, that he appeared to many 
of his relatives the most mad, though, if his own account may ' 
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be tali^iiv be was not only sane, but bappy. Wilh fMciidy 
tbe^ fi^iQe thaologicftl views that be retained tbionffk the re«- 
ip^inder of his life, he derived only comfort from i eUflaw, and 
this during a period more than sufficient to develop their Gha«« 
racteristic influence. And when be became subaeqnentW An 
victim of that afflictive hallucination, he couhi not avoia ao- 
Hfiowled^ing, that his gloomy persuasion was at vanaqca with 
every article of his erc^, and be was driven to regard himself 
^s an inexplicable exception to his own principles. 

One of the most striking letters in this coUeotion, is tibai 
addressed to the Rev. Mr. Newton, Bfarch 14» 1782, in which 
he comments on the closely analc^us ease of the learned 
Simpn Siowse, who imagined that we thinking faculty within 
him was annihilated by the immediate hand of an avenging 
God. 

* Mt Dbar FaiEMo, 

* I W88 not UDScquainted with Mr. B 's 

exlrsordinsry esse, before you favoured me with his letter ^nd bis in- 
tended dedicstion to the Queen, thouffh I am obliged to you ft>r a 
sight of those two curiosities, which I do not reoolleoc to nave ever 
9gt^n tUl you sent them. I could, however, were it not a subject Ikst 
would mske us sll melsncholv, point out to you seme este n lis l dif* 
f^reoces between his state of miqd and spy Pwa» wbioh would prmr^ 
mine to be b^ fiir the mo§t deplorable of the two» I sunpqs^i no man 
would de^psir, if he did not apprehend somrtbio^ f iugwar in the cir^ 
comstances of his own Biory, yongiething tbst discriipiQstes \k Grom that< 
of every other msn, and that induces despair as ^n inevitable CQuae* 
guence. You may encounter his unhappy persuasion with as many 
instances as you please, of persons who, like him, having renouacea 
aU hope, were yet restored ; and may thence infer that he, Hke themi^ 
shell meet with a season of restoration— bat it is in vain. Every such 
iadWidual accounts himself on exception to all rales, and therefbre 
the blefsed reverse that others have experienced, tSotim no ground 
of cpmfor^ible expectation ^ him. But you will say, it is resflOSiaWe 
t9 copdude th^j '%s all your nredecessors in this vel^ of miiefy vA 
horror have found themselves delightfully disappoiptied at Isntj^ so wiO 
vou:— 1 grant the reasonableness of it; it would be sinful, perhaps^ 
oeqause uncharitable, to reason otherwbe ; but an argument hypP^*<^* 
tical in lU nature, however rationally conducted, may lead \d a false 
conclusion ; and in this instance, so will yours. But I fitrbear. For 
the cause above*mentioned I will say no pore, though it is a subiect 
on whidi I covld write more thsn the mail would carry. I must deal 
with you as I desl with poor Mrs. Unwia in sll our disputes sboat il» 
cutting ail controversy snort by an Sf^pesl to Uie evenUi-«W« C*' 

The melancholy ingenuity with which a disordered mind c^D. 
baffle all a^rgument, was never perhaps ^p strikinoly di&^plaved.^ 
Here is an admission^ or rather an anticipaUpi^, of Qvery tnjp^ 
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A^toMld be nrgeA to alwir die irratioiMlity of dtspair; ihe 
Writer seeow nil b«t eonscious that hts oms pe#»i]tMon itht ft 
dtloBteo ; and yti the inpraiMon remains^— it rtlli not yield te^ 
flie force of logic. Hovr can a maiv be reft«oned out of #httf 
de adtnrts to be irraiiormt, but sf ilt feels or fai^cte^ (o be rcfal 7 
la another letter to the same inraluable fiiend, at tbe begiii- 
niiig of 1784, be thus poura forth the aoguiab of bis feeKngs, 
•enflible tbftt the cau^e must auj^r to others imagiMryi ftft4 
tbat tbe doctnaea of reUgiKMi forbade bia desfKiir. 

^ Mr DxAR FaiBin), 

< The new year h afireadv old ki mj lieeoaM. 
I an fiet^ indeed, sulBcieiitly second-sigMtfd t0 be able tto botec by 
antfeipatioii an acqaaintaace with the ereots of it yet unborn^, baa rest 
aanrtnotd that, be they what tbey mayy nat oae of tbena ooaes m 
aieiicpyer of good to me. If efea death itsdf shoidd be of tbe dmri^* 
bar, be it no friend of mine. It is an alleviation of the woes even of 
an unenliffhtened men* that he can wish for deaths and indulge a hope^ 
at least, that in death he shall find deliverance. But, loaded as my 
fife is with despair, I have no such comfort as would result frdm a 
supposed probability of better things to cdme, were ft once ended. 
For, more unhappy than the trtrvelfer witltwhdm I set out, pasiT 
throogh what dimccrffties I may, tbroagli whatever dangers and aimc- 
Sieni, 1 am not a whit the nearer home, aniesa af daiigea» may be calledl 
sal. Tbfia is no very agreeaMe theme, but^io so great m dearth of sab' 
jeetalx) write upon, and' espeeiaify Impresaed as* I am at this mome^ 
wTtb a sense of my own oaadition^ I could choose no ether. Tbe 
weather ia afr exaet emUem of my mind in its pf eseni state* A< thick 
log envelops every thin^, and at the same time it freezes intensehr. 
Tou w3I tell me that this cold gloom will be succeeded by a cheerlSiI 
spriag, and endeavour to encourage me to hope for a spintual change 
resembling it ; — ^but it will be lost labour. Nature revives again ; but 
a soul once slain lives no more. The h^gc that has been apparently 
dead, is not so ; it will burst fnto leaf and blossom at the appointed' 
dme; but no such time is appointed^ fbr the stafce that stands in it. 
if is aa dead as it seems, and will prove itaelf no dissembler. The> 
httcar end of next month will complete a. period of elevisn yeans iiv 
vbicfti I have spoken na other langnage. It ia a<loBg tatte for* a mail 
vheseayas were once opened, to spend in darkaess ; long enough to» 
asake despair an inveterate habit, and such it is in me. My frieaida» I 
know, expect that X shall see yet again. They think it necessary to the- 
existenee of Divine truth, that he who once had possession of it^ 
should never finally lose it. I admit the soluUty tf this reasoning in 
eoerv case but mtf own. And why not in my own ? For causes xvhich' 
fcftnem U appears madness to aUene, but which rest upon mv mind 
with a weight of immoveable conviction. If F am recoverable, why 
am I thua? Why crippled and madb useless in the church, just at 
tbat time of IHe when, my jadgemeat and experience being matut^dt, I* 
might be most useful ? Why eashierad and turned out of serviee, tiH,. 
aaoavding to the course of nature^ there is not life enough loft im me 
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to make amendi for the years I have lost ; till there is no reasonable 
hope left that the fruit can ever pay the expense of the fallow i I 
forestal the answer : — God's ways are mysterious, and he giveth no 
account of his matters : — an answer that would serve my purpose as 
well as theirs that use it. There is a mystery in my destruction, and 
in time it shall be explained. — Yours, W. C 

" In all this/* we may truly say in the language of holy writ, 
" he ginned not, nor charged God foolishly." Perhaps there 
never was a finer instance of filial submission to the Divine 
will, than is here exhibited, under the heaviest visitation that 
can befal an intelligent being. The sufierer does not indeed 
say, " If he slay me, yet will I trust in him,'* because the idea 
which overspread and eclipsed his mind, forbade the possibility 
of such a trust. But, vnla and irrational as was the supposi- 
tion, the surrender of soul was not less inoiplicit, the resignation 
not less real and exemplary, which in eflect said. Though he 
damn me, yet, I vrill justif^ him. Cowper's despair was, in 
fact, a purely physical sensation. He had not been led into it 
by any mental process ; it was not a conclusion at which he 
bad arrived by the operation of either reason or conscience ; 
for it was unconnected with any one tenet or principle which 
be held. It had fallen upon him as a visitation, and he struggled 
with it as with an incubus, half suspecting that it was a phan- 
tom that seemed to wei^b him down, but still it was tnere ; 
and he here argues from its continuance to its reality. * If I 
'. am recoverable, why am I thus V The sensation was real : it 
could not be reasoned away, any more than can a head-ache or 
a fit of the stone. It was as clearly a case of hypochondriasis, 
as those instances in which the patient has fancied himself a 
tea-pot, or a sack of wool, or has imagined his thinking sub- 
stance destroyed. Cowper's only seemed to be a more rational 
impression : that it was not really so, is evident from the spe- 
cific nature of the idea on which he fixed, namely, that he was 
excluded (rom salvation for not having committed suicide. 
That this idea produced his melancholy, no one who deserves 
to be himself considered as rational, can pretend : it was his 
melancholy which produced the idea. Religion could not 
have given birth to it, nor could it have survived one moment 
the presence of distemper. The patient more than half sus* 
pected at times that disease was the cause of all his mental 
suffering; but he could not know it, the impossibility of discern- 
ing between what is delusive and what is real, constituting the 
very essence of the disease : that knowledge would have in^, 
volved his being sane on the very point to which his irrationa- 
lity was limited ; he would then have been well. It is obser- 
vable, that he never attempts to give a reason for his despair. 
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but only assumes that its existence in his mind proved the 
truth of the impression which seemed to himself to cause it : 
in this, he ar^ed as all hypochondriacs and maniacs do. 
But, in fancying himself crippled, and made useless, and 
turned out of service, he argued not irrationally ; .he was only 
mistaken; and it js pleasing to reflect, (as it has Ions since 
been to him a source of the purest joy and gratitude to&now,) 
how greatly he was mistaken* All the mystery has long ago 
been explained to him. 

In the above letter, he evidently alludes to his belief in the 
doctrine of Final Perseverance (which, properly understood, 
is but the doctrine of Regeneration) as flatly opposed, in every 
case but his own, to his mournful conclusion, or rather delu^ 
sion. He does not doubt his having been truly made a par- 
taker of spiritual life, but, with his own peculiar force of 
expression, intimates that his soul had been slain by the hand 
of God. Mr. Newton appears to have seen the total unutiltty 
of combating this impression by argument, and to have atr 
tempted to dissuade his afflicted friend from sufierins himself 
to dwell on the topic. Cowper's reply throws still further 
light on the true nature of his disorder, as well as Qn his 
social habits and amiable character. 

* Mt Dear Fribmd, 

' I converse, you say, upon other subiects 
than that of despair, and may therefore write upon others. Indeed* 
my friend, I am a man of very little conversation upon any subject* 
From that of despair I abstain as much as possible, for the sake, of 
mv company ; but I will venture to sav that it is never out of my 
mind one minute in the whole day. I do not mean to say that I am 
never cheerful. I am oflen so : always, indeed, when my nights have 
been undisturbed for a season. But the effect of such continual lis- 
tening to the language of a heart hopeless and deserted is, that 
I can never give much more than half my attention to what is started 
by others, and very rarely start any thing myself. My silence, 
however, and my aosence of mind make me sometimes as enter- 
taining as if I had wit. They furnish an occasion for friendly and 
S)od-natured raillery; they raise a laugh* and 1 partake of it. 
ut you will easily perceive that a mind thus occupied is but in- 
differently qualified for tlie consideration of theological matters. 
The most useful and the most delightful topics of that kind are to 
me forbidden fruit ; — I tremble if I approach them. It has happened 
to me sometimes, that I have found myself imperceptibly drawn in, 
and made a party in such discourse. The consequence has been, 
dissatisfaction and self-reproach. You will tell me, perhaps, that 
I have written upon these subjects in verse, and may, therefore, if 
I please, in prose. But there is a difference. The search after 
poetical expression, the rhyme, and the numbers, are all affiiira 
of some difficulty } they amuse, indeed, but are not to be attained 
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wilhout atudj, and ewrofSy. povlumtt a krger ahare of the tUenCioii 
than the subject itaeUT Peraona foad ef music will aometknes find 
pleasure in the tune» when the words affi}rd them none. There are» 
however, subjects that do not alwaya terrify me by ^eir importance; 
audi, I mean, aa relate' to Chriatian life and manners; and when 
audi a one presents itself, and finds me in a frame of mind that does 
not abaohMefy forbid the empfoyroent, I shall noal readily giw it 
my attentioDv fo? the aake, howerer^ of your vequeat merely^ Verae 
ia my fiiiraurite eociipatioBy and what I campaK^ m that way, I 
reaenre for my own use hereafter.' 

One fealmre of Cowper*& complaint, asid one medkiaa of 
anfibring to him aa to almost all patients labouring; cmd^ 
nervottB disorder, was dreams. He alitides, in tbe above letter; 
to the salutary influence on his spirits of unbroken slumbers. 
In another letter, he says : * I have been lately more dejected 
' and more distressed than usual ; more harassed by dteanns 
' in tbe night, and more deeply poisoned by them in the 
* foBowing day/ There are many persons not laboorin? 
under any alienation of reason, who will feelingly undersfand 
iMa lanffuage. Poor Bioomfield used to compkrm of «fae 
imutterabte horror of bis dreams, dreams reiterated night af)^r 
Bi^ht, from which he awoke more exhausted than when be 
retired to rest, and the dread of which Would pursue hnm 
through the day. The lett^ in which the deacriptioit given 
by Cowper,. occurs* ekwes with the following striking expres- 



^ I new see a long winter before me, and am to get through it aa 
I can. I know the ground, befbre I tread upon n. It is holfow ; 
ikh aeitated; it suffers shocks in every direction ;. it is hke the soil 
c^ Cmbria— an whirlpool and undulation. But I must reel through 
H:; at leasts if I be not swallowed up by the way/ 

We have said enough to shew the nature of Cowper's 
malady ; biit, strange to say, the miaunderstaaduig wluch* hea 
prevailed in eonaeciuence of tbe partial dieclosure of hie 
liktory,. has, in some directions, extended to the Poet's ch»- 
meter — we mean bis religions character, which has bee» een- 
mriwsty charged wit^ apparent inconsistencies, for want^ 
partly, of better rnformation,. and partfy of more Cbristmn 
cfiarity. We find, indeed, from, these tetters, that even in 
his life-time, Cowper's conduct was made the subject of much 
unfeeling and impertinent observation among tbe ^obd people 
of OIney ;, and nothing can be more charactenstic: of the 
ffenuine liumility of the Chriatian, or more decisively shew the 
Writer's tend^raesa of conscience, tha» the ktter in which he 
^nodioaittk himself to Mt. Newton from these osigeiiermsa as* 
pttJttDna. 
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w«.nM»^ Tour l«tttr t» |lfct«iJiivia oonMraiiig our «OQdact and ite 
qS«4ac« Hkmi at it in oiir iieighbourhood» gave ua both a great deal 
of QQQceco; and she it still deeply infected by iti Of this you may 
arnire yourielf I that, if our friends in Loudon have been grieved, 
they have been mblnfenaed; wKich is the more probable, because 
tbeoearefvof htelHgenoe hence to London are not ahrajs very 
tenipqious eoucerpfaig the truth of their reports ; and that if any of 
ov seriooa nehhboure have bee» astonished, ihij have heea so 
witbMH the aoMulest real occasion. P^er people aae nevw «sU e^* 
ployed even when they ju4ge ena another; hut when Aey uodertahe 
t« asaa the motives sm estioiate the behaviour of those whom Pr»- 
f idenoe baa exalted a little above them, they are utterly out of their 
province and their depth* They ofken see us get into Lady Hesketh's 
carriagCf and rather uncbsritablv suppoae that it always carries us 
iuto a scene of dissipation, which, in fact, it never does. We vuit, 
indeed, at Mt. ThrockmortonV and at Gayhurst; rarely, however, 
at Gayhurst, on account of the greater ditfance ; more ftequenUy, 
though not very frecpientl]r, at Weston, both because ft it nearer, 
apd because our buiiness in the house that is making ready lor us 
oileu caMs us that' way. The ttat of our jeuneya are lo Beauieat 
toiDpike and back again i oi^ perhapa, to the cahinet-maher^ot Vkm^ 
post. As Othello says. 

The very hsad and firoot oC my of endiag 
Dath this exteut, no more. 
What good we eao get or can do b these vUts, is another queatioo, 
which they* I am sure^ are not at all qualified to solve. Ot'this we 
are both sure, that under the guialBnce of Providence we have 
formed these connexions ; that we should have hurt the Christian 
caMO^ rathec than haise served it» by a prudish abssinenoe frooa them; 
aad thaa ft. Paul himseU; condueied tathemaawehavwheen»wiouU 
haive frimd is eicpedieot to b«se dene as we have done^.*,..,^ I spaA 
aalrset trsMdH aadas im the aipht of Gedt when I say, tha^ we aee 
uettfaer of us at a& asesa addicted ta gadding thaa hesetafiMw. We 
heib naUirally Uivei seelusfto« from euBupBey, SAd never ge inSa it 
without pnttiag a. force upoQ ou^ dispoaitioiK At the sasse tine ( 
will con&sa» and. you will easily cooaeive^ thai the melaneholy iochf 
dent to such close confinement as we have so long eodureii^ finds itself 
a little relieved by such amusements as a societv so innocent affords. 
You may look round the Christian world, and and few, I heKeve> of 
our station, who havesa little intercoune as we with the world that 
Is not Christian. 

« Wei place all the uneasiaesa that you hajraftlt far us upsw tfaja 
aHlt|QSt,,to die aocouQt of that cosdial friendship ef wUcb you. have 
Iqag giuesk us proof. But you may be assured, thatt notwithstanding 
aU rumpuis to the contrary, we ace exactly what, we weas when you 
asar ualasft;-**-! luiserable on account of God's defMitture: from me, 
which I believe to be fina^ and she, seeking his return to me in the 
path of dutyt and by continusl prayer. Yours, my dear friend,. W..C.' 

PeraowwhorCMHildaff^ta ho acatiddiixed at wmvalid'a 
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taking an airing every day in a friend's carriage, and that friend 
his own cousin, would not be very likely to form either a com- 
petent or a charitable judgement of Cowper*s conduct in other 
matters. One \\'ould nave thgughty if any human being could 
be safe from the busy malice, of slander or. the more specious 
detraction of professed friends, that this amiable reclue^e might 
have efijoyed such an exemption, to which his virjtues, his afr 
flictioQ, and his retiring habits .alike entitled him. Bat the 
good folks at Olney thought otherwise, and some individuak 
who ought to have known better, took part against the most 
unoffending of mortals. We have sufficiently disposed of one 
charge, that which related to his worldly connexions. The 
others may, we believe, be reduced to three ; they relate t6 
Jiis non-attendance on public worship, his Homer, and his do- 
mestication with Mrs. Unwin. With respect to each of these, 
the disclosures contained in these Letters are amply satis- 
factory. 

The first circumstance, unexplained, might seem a legiti- 
mate subject for surprise and regret; but it ceases to be so, 
when the truth is once told^ that he considered himself, .as Di- 
vinely excluded by an imaginary sentence from all his religious 
privileges. A single passage from a letter to Mr. Newton 
(June 1785), will sufficienthr shew the nature of the cause which 
kept him from the house of prayer. Mr. Greatheed had beeri 
preaching at Olney. 

* I should have been glad,* writes Cowper, * to have been a hearer ; 
but that privilege is not allowed roe yet* - Indeed, since I told you 
tiiat I bad hope, I have never ceased to despair, and have repented 
that I made my boast so soon, roore than once* A king may forbid 
a man to appear before him, and it were strange if the King of kings 
might not do the same. I know it to be hib will that I dioold not 
enter into his presence now: when the prohibition is taken off, I 
shall enter ; but, in the mean time, 1 should neither please himy nor 
serve myself, by intruding.' > 

To this we need only add a reference to the letter addressed 
to Mr. Bull, which we gave to the public in a former article** 
and which we regret not to find in the present coUectioo, aa 
it is one of the most singular and interesting of all Gowper*s 
epistolary effusions. Hajrley has printed it only in a mutilated 
form, and the present Editor knew where to apply for the ori- 
ginal. ' Prove to me,* he says to his venerable friend in that 
letter, ' that I have a right to pray, and I will pray without 
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*' ceasing,-^yes, and praise too, even in the belly of this hell, 

• compared with which Jonah's was a palace, a temple of the 
' living God/ Yet, the sin by which he was excluded, he ad- 
mits that his Correspondent would account no sin, would even 

•tDOBsider as a duty. : He goes on to teUl)im : ' I hare not even 
f* asked a blessing on my food these ten years.' This was 
. written in 1 782. To have urged on a person labouring under 

• such an imagination as this, an attendance upon public wor- 
.ship as a duty> would have been as injudicious as ineffectual; 
^and we can scarcely find words harsh enough to characterise 
•the unfeeling pharisaism that would found a reproach or a 

surmise unfavourable to bis piety, on his involuntary seclusion. 

The next charge of inconsistency — we almost blush at re- 

. peating them, — founded itself on his giving so much of his 

time. to. a translation of Homer, when he might, as his self- 

• constituted judges have b.€en pleased to determine, have em- 
ployed his talents so much more for the honour of God and 
the good of society. That he should select a heathen bard 

'for his iinremitting study, has been thought a sad proof of re- 
lig:ious declehrfon, a sign, if not a cause, of deteriorated 
spiritualitv. How unkindly be was wronged by such sus- 

1)iciohs, shall be shewn from his own language. In the fol- 
owing letter, he tells Mr. Newton how he came to undertake 
the translation. Its date is Dec. 1786. 

* Emplojnme.Dt, and with the pen, is^ through habit, become 

essential to my welKbeiQg ; and ta produce always original poemsy es- 
peciaMy of considerable length, is not so easy. For some weeks 
after I had finished the Task, and sent away the last sheet corrected, 
I was through necessity idle, and suffered not a little in my spirits 
for being so. One day, being in such distress of mind as was hardly 
supportable, I took up the Iliad ; and merely to divert attention, and 
•with no more preconception of what I was then entering upon, than 
I huve at this moment of what I. shall be doing this day twenty y^ars 
hence, translated the first twelve lines of it. The same necessity pressing 
me again, I had recourse to the same expedient, and translated more. 
Every day bringing its occasion for employment with it, every day 
conseouently added something to the work ; till at last I began to re- 
flect tnus : — The Iliad and the Odyssey together consist of about 
forty thousand verses. ' To translate these forty thousand verses will 
furnish me with occupation for a considerable time. I have already 
made some progress, and I find it a roost agreeable amusement. 
'Homer, in point of purity, is a most blameless writer, and, though 
he was not an enlightened man, has interspersed many great and 
valuable truths throughout both his poems. In short, he is in all 
jrespects a most venerable old gentleman, by an acquaintance with 
whom no man can disgrace himself. The literati are all agreed to a 
man, that although Pope has given us twopretty poems under Romeros 
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titlcB, then b not to be found in theni the leasl ponionof Homcrti 
spiriiy nor the least resemblance of bb manner, I will try/ there- 
fore, whether 1 cannot copy him somewhat more happily myself.* 

He afterwards intunatea bia intention to imrtxt profxisab for 
a anbacription to it ; ' and if/ he says, ' it ahonld prore a pfcr- 
' fitable enterprise, the profit will not acccne to a ttaA who 
' may be said not to want^' This hope was asaply realised, 
and Homer prored both his physician and hie baoker. The 
eB(iph>3nnent had the hoppiest.effect upon his spifita^ and his 
tempoiral comfort was not a little promoted by the profile of tbe 
work. Towmxls the close of thievery letter, we nd himeliU- 
ing that his spirits were somewhat bel^ than they had F 



* In the course of the last month, I have percMved a very sensible 
amendment. The bone of better days seems again to dawn upon me ; 
and f have now and tnen an intimatbn, choo^ sHgbt and tnmsient, 
that God hfls not abandoned me fer ever.' 

A clear proof that hia attention's being diverted from luattell^ 
had no tendency to lessen either hia religious comfort or his spi^ 
rituality. It is remarkable, that he com|d«tna at this time of 
obstinate dyspeptic symptoms, while, wlien his mental ailments 
seem at their height, be uniformly speaks of himself as well nt 
body^ — a circumstance not tinimportaat in a mediisal point of 
view, as illustrating the morbid affsction under which hehi^ 
bitually laboured : it looks as if there was at this period a 
partial metastasis of the eompiaint. Thie eompaMrvely bright 
interval lasted for rather more than a y«ar, and the rererencea 
to his own feelings, contained in several of the sdceeeding 
letters, are of a far more cheerful kind* Mr. Newton, wiA hm 
clmfacteristic good sense, encouraged his friend to proceed 
anxioua only tbai be shouJd notoyet-work himself^ or indolgB 
too sangiiiae eaipectationa of public success. Cowper vapfie» : 

^ I thank yon heartffy, both fbr your wbbes and oravtfrS, ihu 
should a disappofntment occur, I may not be too mocn nurt by it. 
Strange as it may seem to sav it, and unwilting as I sboufd be to say 
it to sny person less candid than yourself, 1 will neverthelcsi sa]^ 
that I have not entered on thb woit^ UDConaected as it must neeSs 
appear with, the interestt of the cause of 6od, without the dfawtbn 
^nis providence, nor altogether unstsbtedby hfm in theperfbrmancd 
ef It. Time will riiew to what it ultimately tends. I am in^ned to 
heGeve that it has a tendency to which I myself am, at present, pe^ 
fectly a stranger. Be that as it may. Re knows my frame, and srUt 
consider that X am bat dust ; dust, mto the batgain, that has been sO 
trampled under foot and beaten, that a stona less violent than an un- 
successful bsue of such a business ai%ht occasion, would be suficie&l 
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to blow me qaite away. But I wW tell you honeillyi I have no Aare 
upon the subject/ 

* You need not fear for my health/ be says in the iiext letter 
to th« same estimable Correapondent : * it suffers nothing by 
' my employoaeBt.* In ope written three months after tbai 
Irom which Uie preoeeding* extract is tdken, there oecum a 
further explanation relative to the same subject too interesting 
to be omitted, but which shews that the salutary effect of the 
stimolus was subsiding, and that the Writer was again rebps«- 
iag into uiuaitigated gloom. After acknowjedeine the receijpt 
of three copies of Mr. Newton's sermons on the Messiah, he 
proeeoda: 

' I shall be happy (and when I say that; I mean to be understood 
in the fullest and most emphatical sense of the word) if my firame of 
mind sbaU be such as may permit me to study them. But Adam's 
approach to the tree of lifct after he had sinned, was not more efieo- 
tually prohibited by the flaming sword that turned every way, than 
mme to its great Antitype has been now almost these thirteen years, 
a short interval of three or four days, which passed about this time 
twelvemonth, alone excepted. For what reason it is that I am tbmi 
long excluded, if I am ever again to be admitted, is known to God 
only. I can say but this : tliat if he is still my Father, this patefwl 
severity has, toward me, been such as that I have reason to acc0uot 
it unexampled. For though others have suflered desertion, yet few, 
I believe, for so long a tune, and perhaps none a desertion accom* 
panied with such experiences. But they have this belonging to them : 
that as tl^y are act fit for recital, being^ made up merely of infem^ 
ingredients, so neither are they susceptible of it; for I know no lan- 
guage in which thej^ could be expressed. They are as truly thinn 
wbioi it is not possible for man to utter, as those were which Pftul 
heard and saw in the third heaven. If the ladder of Christian ex- 

rrieoce reaches, as I suppose it does, to the very presence of God, 
has nevertheless its foot in the abjrss. And if Paul stood, as no 
doubt he did, in that experience of his to which I have just alluded, 
on the topmost round of it, I have been standinff, and stilt stand on 
the lowest, in this thirteenth year that has passed since I descended. 
In such a situation of mind, encompassed ov the midniaht of abso- 
lute despair, and a thousand times filled with unspeakable horror, I 
first commenced an author. Distress drove me to it; and the im- 
PosslbiKty of subsisting without some emplojrmenty stiU raooniiaends 
K. I am not, indeed, so perfectly hopeless as I was; but I am eqiN% 
in need of an occupation> being often as much, aad sometimes even 
more worried than ever. I cannot amuSe myself, as I ones cottld, 
with carpenter's or with gardener's tools» or with squirrds and gain w- 
pi^. At that thne I was a child. But since is has pkasM God, 
whatever else he whhholdB, to restore to me a man's miiMl, I hanrtf put 
away dMdish things. Thus fiir, therefbre, is is plaiA that I hare ntfl 
chosen or prw^ibed to myself my own way, but have been providen- 
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tialiy led to it; perhaps I might MjTf with eaual propriety, compelled 
and sooarged into it : for certainly, could I nave made my choice, or 
were I permitted to make it even now, those hours which I spend in 
poetry, I would spend with God. but it is evidently his will, that I 
should spend them as I do, because every other way of employing 
them he himself continues to make impossible. . If, in the course of 
.such an occupation, or by inevitable consequence of it, either my 
-former connexions are revived, or new ones occur, these things are 
•as much a part of the dispensation as the leading points of it them- 
iielves \ the effect, as much as the cause. If his purposes in thus 
directing me are gracious, he will take care to prove them such in , 
the issue ; and, in the mean time, will preserve me (for he is as able 
to do that in one condition of life as in another) from all mistakes in 
conduct that might prove pernicious to myself, or give- reasonable ^^'^ 
offence to others. I can say it as truly as it was ever spoken, — Hei;e I 
' am : let him do with me as seemeth him good/ 

", And Mr. Hayley could suppress this letter! Was it, does 
the reader ima^ne, out of tenderness to the reader's feelings, 
or through a deficiency in his own ? Was it on account of 
ihe gloominess attaching to the Writer's mind, or the religious 
enthusiasm, so deemed, which it breathes ? Whatever expla- 
nation be given, we rejoice at having gained possession of so 
interesting a document* 

' We perceive that our limits will not admit of much more 
Quotation, and we must pass over the very aflectiu^ letter dated 
Aug. 5. 1786, in which he complains Uiat all hts hopes had 
been blasted, all his comforts wrested from him. ' More than 
' a twelvemonth,' he says, ' has passed since I began to hope 
' that, having walked the whole breadth of the bottom of this 
'. Red Sea, 1 was beginning to climb the opposite shore, and I 
' prepared to sing the song of Moses. But I have been disap- 
' pointed/ It is melancholy to trace the progress and alterna- 
tions of disease ; but -the reader is amply repaid "by the lesson 
of piety which is conveyed by the example of the sufferer — a 
piety not less exemplary because the light it casts, left the 
mind from which it emanated, in darkness. Homer is again 
adverted to in a letter written in January of the following year; 
atid from this we must make a short extract. 

* I have many kind friends, who, like yourself, wish that, instead of 
tmming my endeavours to a translation of Homer, I had proceeded in 
the way of original poetry* But I can truly say that it was ordered 
otherwise, not by me, but by the Providence that governs all my 
thoughts, and directs my intentions as he pieces. It may seem 
strange, but it is true, tlmt after having written a volume. In general 
with great ease to myself, I found it impossible to write another pag^* 
The mind of man is not a fountain, but a cistern ; and minc^ God 
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a brokee one. Il is my creed, thftt the ietellect depends as 
amdi, both for^the e^er^iy aad the multitude of ks exertions, upon 
the epeiation of God's agency upon itt as the hearty for the esbevcise of 
ks giwes» upon the influence of the Holy Spirit. According to 
Ibis persoaaion* I may very reesonayy affirm, that it was not Gad's 
pljSasore ibat I shorn proceed in the same track, because he did not 
enable ne to do it. A whole yeac I wailed, and wiuted in circum- 
ftancee of mind that made a state of non-employmeni peculiarly irkr 
aome to me. I longed for the pen as the omy remedy^ but I could 
find no svbjecl. £«ireme distress of spirit as last drove me>r ias, if I 
mistake nets I told you some time since, to lay Homer before »•> 
and translate for amusement Why it pleased God thai I sbou)4 
. be hunted into such a business, of such enormous length and labour, 
1^ miiaeriea fot which He did not see good to aflRnrd me ahy ot^er 
nnedy, i know not ^ But so it was ; and jejune as the coMolatioa 
My be, and unsuited to the exigencies of a mind that once was 
apirittial^ yet, a thousand times have I been glad of it; for a thou* 
sand times it has served at least to divert my attentbuv in some da^ 
gree, from such terrible tempests as I believe have seldom been per* 
mitted to beat upon a human mind. Let my friends, therefore, 
who wish me some little measure of tranquillity in the performance 
of the most turbulent voyage that ever Christian mariner made, be 
eoDtented that, having Homer's mountains and forests to windward, 
I escape, under their shelter, from the force of many a gust that 
laoold almost overset me ; especially when they consider that, not by 
ehoioe^ but bj necessity, I make them my refuge. As to fome, ana 
konour, and glory, that may be acquired by poetk»l foata of any 
pntt God knows, that, if I could lay me down in my grave with hope 
at my side, or sit with hope at my side in a dungeon all the residua 
of my days, I would cheerfully waive them all. For the little fame 
that I have already earned, has never saved me from one distressing 
niffbt, or from one despairing day, since I first acquired it. For 
what I am reserved, or to what, is a mystery ; I would fain faope» 
not merely that I may amuse others, or only to be a translator of 
Homer. 

* Sally Perry's case has eiven us much concern. I have no doubt 
that it is distemper. But dtstresses of mind that are occasioned by dis* 
UmpeTf are the most difficult of aUto deal xoiiL They re/use aS cott* 
MkOian ; they uM hear no reason. God only, by his own immediate 
isapressions, can remove them ; as, after an experience of thixteen 
years' misery, I can abundantly testify.' Your'a, W. (2/ 

We have mentioned a third imputation on the character of 
tMa excelleot person ; it is almost too vile and base to deserve 
notice, and yet, it has been entertained in respectable quarters. 
It baa seldom assumed a definite shape, but attributes impro- 
priety of some kind to Cowper's domestication with Mrs. Un- 
win. How he himself felt towards her, will be best shewn by 
a 9)imt extract from a letter to Mrs. King, March 12, 1790. 

Vol. XXI. N. S. R 
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* I have lately received from a female cousin of mine in Norfolk, 
whom I have not seen these five and thirty years^ a pictare of my 
own mother. She died when I wanted two days of being six years 
. old ; yet I remember her perfectly, find the picture a strong likenesa 
of her, and because her memory has been ever precious to me» hav6 
written a poem on the receipt of it ; a poem which» one excepted, I 
had more pleasure in writing than any that I ever wrote. That one 
was addressed to a lady whom 1 expect in a few minutes to come down 
to breakfitft, and who has supplied to me the place of my own mother 
—my own inviduable mother, these six and twenty years. Some sons 
may be said to have had many fathers, but a plurality of mothers ii 
not common.' 

But it has been remarked, that Cowper's language on other 
occasions, with regard to his inestimable Mary, partook more 
of the fondness of the husband, than of the attachment of -the 
son. The fact is, that his feelings naturally partook of the 
peculiarity of his situation, which had rendered him an object 
of maternal solicitude to his elder companion, rather than, 
what he otherwise would have been, her equal partner and pro- 
tector. But it was well known to his friends, that their en- 
gagement to each other would have been consummated by legal 
ties and the closest union, but for the distemper which more 
than once prevented its taking place after the day had been as 
repeatedly fixed. And the age of both parties, it was probably 
thought, rendered the step inexpedient at a later period. That 
Cowper, the most afiectionate and most eratelul of beings; 
should love, and that roost tenderly, the faithful friend to whom 
he was so deeply indebted, whose companionship had been 
attendant on his happiest days, and was the only solace of 
long years of darkness,— that this love should be more than is 
implied by mere friendship, though it fell short of passion* 
— that he should have wished to give perpetuity and a legal 
sanction to their intimacy in the first instance, and that after- 
wards, the more apparent disparity of years and growing in- 
firmities of his venerable companion should have suggested the 
idea of the filial relation as more appropriate, — all this is so 
natural, so intelligible, and we might say. was so inevitable, 
that one cannot but admire, while we reprobate the ingenuity 
that could extract matter of scandal from sucli materials. The 
manner in which Cowper, in all these Letters, associates Mrs. 
Unwin with himself, (in one instance playfully subscribing 
their joint names Guillaume — Marie,) plainly indicates that 
the conunon nature of their interests and the sacred character 
of their intimacy, were sufliciently understood by his friends, 
as well as that uiere was nothing equivocal about the circum-. 
stances of their domestic intercourse. If we have a reader 
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^ho, after perusing the precedine extracts, can harbour a doobit 
on the point, we leave him to the curse of a polluted imagi- 
nation. 

There were persons who would have thought it far better 
that Cowper should have been provided with a younger/and 
fairer, and more sprightly companion ; and we have heard Mrs. 
Unwin unfeelingly reproached with a deficiency of cheerfulness, 
under circumstances that would have consumed alike the mind 
and the heart of any ordinary woman. It is scarcely worth 
while to advert to useless surmises and unprofitable peradvei^ 
tures ; but we will give our opinion, that the appointment of 
Providence was in this instance, as in every other, wiser than 
the wisdom of the world. Excitement of a gentle description 
was undoubtedly beneficial to Cowper's mind : the stimulus 
supplied by the presence of Lady Hesketh and other gay ac- 
complished friends, had for a time the happiest effect, but, 
like all other stimulants, its efficacy was soon spent. Famili- 
arity with an object, while it may strengthen its power over 
our affections, of necessity renders it less capable of minister- 
ing that excitation which things of a novel or occasional kind 
produce. The sprightliest companion would have failed, after 
a time, to cheer by her gayety ; and something more than 
sprightliness was requisite "to qualify for the arduous task 
which devolved upon Cowper's companion in the awful season 
of his deepest dejection, when, but for Mrs. Unwin's strength 
of mind and unwearied fidelity, he must have been consigned 
to the hired nurse and the medical practitioner. With her, it 
ought not to be forgotten, he shared some of his happiest 
hours, and to her he was indebted for all the alleviation of 
which his gloomiest seasons were susceptible. If she could 
not excite, she could soothe him ; and what the heart requires 
for its happiness is, an object on which the affections can re- 
pose. 

< O ye to whom the hand of heaven assigns 
The sacred ministry to guard the sad, 
Dare not to struggle with that last desire, 
That friendly instinct, that survives the wreck 
Of hope and happiness, desire for rest.* 

That Cowper himself both valued and loved her society, is 
evident from his own unreserved declaration to Mr. Newton. 
In a letter written after the departure of Lady Hesketh, he men- 
tions their being once more reduced to their dual state, and 
then adds : — 

. ' There are those in the world whom we love, and whom we are 
happy to see ; but we are happy likewise in each other, and so far 

R2 
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indepeDdoit of our fdlow-mortals. as to be able to pass oar time 
ooinH>rtably without them ;— «s comfortabW» atleait, asMra. UnwiD'a 
frequent indispositioDs, and my no less frequent troubles of mind, 
wUi permit. When I am much distressed, any company but her's 
distresses me more, and makes me doubly sensible of my suflferings^ 
though sometimes, I confess, it falls out otherwise ; and b^ the helo 
of more general conrersation, I recover that elasticity of mind which 
is able to resist the pressure. On the whole, 1 beliere I am situated 
exactly as I should wish to be, were my situation to be determined by 
my own election ; and am denied no comfort that is compatible with 
^e total absence of the chief of all/ 

Mrs. Unwin was an eminently pious woman, and this was 
to some of Cowper's friends her real offence. Those who 
chose to ascribe ois melancholy to his religion, naturally re- 
garded Mr. Newton and Mrs. Unwin as persons who had con- 
tributed to his distemper. We have seen how judiciously the 
former acquitted himself as a correspondent, and we have 
reason to believe that, in the latter, Cowper had a not less 
judicious companion. It was she who urged him in the first in- 
Btajuce to employ his mind in poetical composition. Though re- 
ligion was for the most part an interdicted, because unapproach- 
ahLe theme, yet, he could never have been happy, united to one 
who was not in his estimation religious ; and there were his 
bright moments in which he could have relished no other inter- 
course. Perhaps no man is ever more religious for having his 
mind constantly occupied with reli<pon. This may seem a 
paradox ; but those who know how little necessary connexion 
there is between theological studies and spirituality of mind, 
and how much a professional familiarity with such subjects, 
tends to deteriorate their influence, will subscribe to the truth 
of the assertion. Our religious character depends, not on the 
nature of our avocations, but on the motives from which we 
engage in them, the principles by which our ordinary actions 
are regulated. The mmd must have an external object, a pur- 
suit, to prevent its becoming the prey of its Qwn energies. 
Religion, as connected with the personal interests and internal 
feelings, supplies the highest motives, but cannot be said to 
furnish sucli ano bject. A man might as well expect to grow in 
strength by watchm^ his appetite, as a Christian to grow in 
grace merely by watching his internal feelings. But religion, in 
any other reference, considered as a matter of speculation, of 
philosophicaV inquiry, or of public instruction, is as secular an 
object of pursuit, (or is liable to become so,) as geology, 
poetry, or Greek criticism. God has so constituted the mind, 
that ea4>loyment and amusement are essentia to the healthful 
play 9f the faculties. The common business of life and the 
pursuits of science are wisely designed to provide the one. 
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while the oatural and ideal worlds, together with the pleaflvreil 
of society, afford an inexhaustible fund of the other. Hap]3iy 
is he who can use them without abusing them, and woe to nim 
that despises them. 

It has been one object which we have had in view in the pre- 
ceding remarks, to shew that the force and beauty of Cowper's 
example are in no degree diminished by the hallucinatioil 
under which he laboured, since, in fact, the influence of le^ 
ligion on his mind was never suspended, even when he rdiffi-* 
ously forbore to pray. The piety that shines through all Eis 
despondency, the filial submission with which he utters the 
mournful complaint, " Why hast thou forsaken me,'* indicate; 
that, through all the bewilderment of reason, his heart wad 
singularly right with Qod. But the present Editor anticipates 
an objection to the publication of the desponding letters. 

< Am f not afratdi it may be asked, lest, in affording an indiscti- 
rataate inspection into the gloomy interior of Cowper*8 mind, I should 
minister to the melancholy contemplations of some depressed spirit, 
and thus eventually assimilate it to his own ? I answeri I shouki in* 
deed fear it, but for the circumstance already mentioned; the strike 
ine Irre^larity of the Writeft's intellect on the subject of his own 
saWability. This is the frame, if I may so express it, in vhidi aH 
his gloomy pictures are conspicuously setg and as they cannot be so- 
parated, they must be transferred, both or neither, to the mind of 
another. But as experience teaches me that insanity is not tranfer- 
Tibie, so I set my heart at rest as to a transfer of the gloom which 
in this case resulted from it.' 

The answer is, we think, most satisfactory ; and indeed, to 
any person suffering under religious dejection that admits of 
being rationally dealt with, the experience of Cowper is adapt- 
ed to afford genuine consolation, and to disprove those melan- 
choly suggestions which are grounded on the singularity and 
consequent hopelessness of the person's own case. Althongb, 
however, our extracts have partaken of a sombre hue, the pre- 
sent volumes are by no means altogether of this charaotef. 
A large proportion of them are of a veiy lively description, 
replete with that playful humour which is so peculiar to the 
letters of Cowper; and the most trifling of them are marked by 
an inimitable ease and the purest taste in composition. The 
gpreater part of those in the first volume, are addressed to Jo- 
seph Hill, Esq., commencing at July 1765, and extending 
through the ensuing twenty years. Up to the close of the year 
1772, the letters, though brief, and chiefly on business, abound 
with indications of the Writer's happy temper, unclouded 
xnind, and fervent piety. Then occurs a chasm of four years ; 
and when the series re^mmencea, the letters are still more 
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brief, and are confined to indifferent subjects. In the year 
1780, begins that most interesting portion of his correspon- 
dence, the letters to Mr. Newton, which extends throughout 
the remainder of the volumes, intermixed with letters to Mr. 
Hill, the Rev. Mr. Bull, Mrs. King, and the Editor. About 
the same period, he began to busy him with verse as a relief 
to his melancholy. * While I am held in pursuit of pretty 

• images,' he says to Mr. Newton, * or a pretty way of ex- 
^ pressing them, I forget every thing that is irksome, and, 

• like a boy that plays truant, determine to avail myself of 

• the present opportunity to be amused, and to put by the dis- 
' agreeable recollection that I must, after all, go home and be 
' miipt again.' The beneficial effect on his mind is discernible 
in the letters. Throughout the first volume, with the few ex- 
ceptions which we have extracted, the prevailing character of 
the composition is light and playful, and sometimes there are 

§leams of cheerfulness in regard to his own spiritual cond- 
ition. The supposed history of an antidiluvian day at p. 
287, and the poetical epistle to the Rev. Mr. Bull, whom he 
elsewhere facetiously addresses as charissime taurorum, may be 
referred to as very happy specimens of the same playful hu- 
mour that shines in Jonn Uilpin, and in so many of the letters 
published by Hayley. In the second volume, a more serious 
style prevails, and the letters are of a deeper interest. In the 
■year 1787, another melancholy blank of ten wionths occurs. 
The Writer's own account of his instantaneous recovery firom 
this attack, is most interesting. In the year 1792, he appears 
to have derived temporary benefit from a visit he received from 
his invaluable friena Mr. Newton. ' I rejoiced, and had rea- 

• son to do so,' he tells him, * in your coming to Weston, for I 
' think the Lord came with you.' The feelings of his better 
days seemed, during two or three transient moments, to be in a 
degree renewed. ' You will tell me,' he says, ' that, transient 
' as they were, they were yet evidences of a love that is not 

* so; aiid I am desirous to believe it.' This was written in 
.July, 1792. In a letter dated the following October, he noti- 
ces a similar ' manifestation of God's presence' vouchsafed to 
him a few days before ; ' transient, indeed, and dimly seen 
' through a mist of man^ fears and troubles, but sufficient to 
' convince me, at least while the Enemy's power is a little re- 
' strained, that He has not cast me off for ever.' The last 
letter in the collection is addressed to Mr. Hill, Dec. 10, 1793, 
just before he was visited with that last calamitous attack which 
preceded his final removal from Weston. 

The thanks of the public, more especially of the religious 
public^ are due to the excellent Editor, for having rescued 
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tkese most interesting documeatg from the neglect to which 
Hayley had consigned them. He has but done justice to his 
inestimable relative, while, by the manner in which he has 
executed his task, he has done honour to himself. At the 
close of the preface^ having, he remarks, exercised the mind 
of the reader with recitals not of the most enlivening tone, 
he has presented us ?LJeu (Teqnit, written by Cowper, when a 
ypuns man in the Temple, as a contribution to the " Nonsense 
Club, in which Bonnel Thornton, Lloyd, and Colman were 
fais associates. For the same reason that Dr. Johnson has 
assigned, we shall transcribe it for the amusement of our 
readers. 

• LETTER FROM AN OWL TO A BIRD OF PARADISE. 
« Sir, 

' I have lately been under some uneasiness at your 
sflence, and began to fear that our friends in Paradise were not so 
well as I could wish ; but I was told yesterday that the pigeon you 
employed as a carrier, after having been long pursued by a hawk, 
found it necessary to drop your letter, in order to facilitate her escape. 
I sand you this by the claws of a distant relation of mine, an eagle, 
who lives on the top of a neighbouring mountain. The nights being 
short at this time of the year, my epistle will probably be so too ; 
and It strains my eyes not a little to write, when it is not as dark as 
pitch. I am likewise much distressed for ink : the blackberry juice 
which I had bottled up having been all exhausted, I am forced to 
dip my beak in the blood of a mouse, which I have just caught ; and 
it is so very savoury, that I think in my heart I swallow more than 
I expend in writine. A monkey who lately arrived in these parts, 
is teaching me and my eldest daughter to dance. The motion was 
a little uneasy to us at first, as he taught us to stretch our wings wide^ 
and to turn out our toes; but it is easier now. I, in particular, 
am a tolerable proficient in a hompif>e, and can foot it very' nimbly 
with a switch tucked under my left wing, considering my years and 
infirmities. As you are constantly gazing at the sun, it is no wonder 
that you complain of a weakness in your eyes ; bow should it be 
otherwise, when mine are none of the strongest, though I always 
draw the curtain over them as soon as he rises, in order to shut out 
as much of his light as possible ? We have^ had a miserable dry 
Season, and my ivy-bush is sadly out of repair. I shall be obliged 
to you if you will favour me with a shower or two, which you can 
easily do, by driving a few clouds together over the wood, and 
beaUng them about with your wings till they fall to pieces. I send 
you some of the largest berries the bush has producedi for your 
children to play withal. A neighbouring physician, who is a goat 
of great experience, says they will cure the worms; so, if uiey 
should chance to swallow them, you need not be frightened. I have 
lately had a violent fit of the pip, which festered my rump to a pro- 
digious degree. I have shed almost every feather in my tail, and 
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roast Mthope for a new pair of breeches till next wing; to ■hail 
think myself happy if I escape the chtn-ooughs whicn is generally 
very rife in moultiog season. I am, dear Sir, &c* &c. 

Madok. 
< P. S. I hear ray character as first minister is a good deal cen- 
sored ; but ** Let them censure ; what care I ?*' * 

Art. IL Sketches of the Live* of Correggio and Parmegiano* Small 
'Sto. pp. 286. London, 1823. 

1M|^UCH remains to be done before we can be said. to have 
-L" even collected materials for the history of Art. There ia • 
indeed a large amount of outstanding anecdote, and date, and 
criticism, which might readily be called in ; but, before it could 
be made available, it would require a very rigid process of 
comparison and authentication. The extensive currenc]^ of 
details and opinions which is afloat among dilettanti writers 
and talkers, must be subjected to the severest tests befone it 
c^ be received ais genuine mintage $ and these discriaiinaiiog 
pxocesses would reduce, the circulating medium to a very 
scanty supply. It was but the other day that we met with a 
revival ot the old falsehood which charges Michael Angelo 
with stabbing a man, whom he had bound to a cross, that he 
miffbt minutely trace the various gradations of ebbine iife ; 
and a formidable wpod-cut was prefixed to make the legend 
more attractive. And, in connexion with the subject of the 
memoir before ud, scarcely any circumstance in the annals of 
painting is more unhesitatingly repeated and believed, than the 
tradition which ascribes to Correggio extreme poverty, and 
which even attributes his death to 4He excessive fatigue eonse* 
quent upon carrying from Parma to his own home, a distanee 
of several miles, a pavment, made in copper coin, amounting 
to sixty crowns. This absurd invention is sufficiently dis* 
proved by the suggestion, that the load which he is tlrns re* 
presented to have conveyed, * must have comiderably exceeddL 
* two hundred weight ;' — a burden under which it is quite im- 
possible that he could have borne up through a twentieth part 
of the assigned interval. Were the case otherwise in this re* 
spect, the Writer of this memoir has effectually disproved the 
Si diet which originated the idle tales about the exigent circuoft* 
stances of Correggio. We bave« indeed, been altogether ex- 
ceedingly pleased with this little volume. Notwithstanding its 
unpretending character, it is the result, not merely of competent 
reading, but of accurate comparison ; and while it fnraidieK 
much satisfactory information respecting the admirable artist 
whose life and labours it commemorates, it gives, iacidentally. 
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impoTtaBi illosUatioos of coUateral points connected with tb« 
records of Art. It i» to be wished that the Author may feel 
eocQuraged to coatinue his investigations, and to proceed in 
deahng^ away the rubbish of misconceptioa and misrepresenta- 
tion which still chokes up so msny of the avenues to this di-^ 
visi<m of the temple of history. 

We think* too» that he has been judicious in his selection of 
a suUect. Amateurs (and perhaps artists themselves are not 
wholly clear of the imputation) are too much in the habit of 
identifying Art itself with the efforts of three or four distin-* 
gui^hed individuals ; and when they have traced the progress 
of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle^ Leonardo, and perhaps Titiaoj 
cast a transient and negligent glance on the contemporariea 
and successors of those illustrious men. We shall not betray 
9uch debility of judgement as to question the supremacy of 
those great leaders of their respective schools j but we will 
affirm, unhesitatingly, that not less infirmity is exhibited by 
those who place a wide interval in the gradation by which we 
descend— we have in vain tried to recollect some intermediate 
word — ^to such men as Correggio. With less of pathos and 
less of hiffh intellectual character in his style, than the mas* 
ter of the Roman school, — inferior in energy and powerful con- 
eeption to the mighty Florentine, — Correggio might yet exclaim 
in the langua^ ascribed to him b3r the well-known tradition,-^ 
Jlnch'io taufittcre. The comparative elevation or beauty of his 
style, we shall not here discuss, but that it was perfectly origt-* 
nsl, cannot be doubted. Few painters have so completely 
worked from their own resources, and none have displayed 
more profound conversance with the learning of their art ; 
none have, in a greater degree, possessed the rare faculty of 
invention. His was the almost exclusive secret of placing his 
figures in the midst of light, and of making shade a privation, 
father than a positive existence. His skill in anatomy was not 
inferior to that of Buonaroti, and he employed it with unri- 
valled dexterit]r and success in the adjustment and fore- 
shoriening of his figures. But we are at once wandering from 
our immediate point, and anticipating observations which will 
find a more appropriate place at the close of the present ar- 
ticle. We repeat it, then, that we think the present Author 
has, in his choice and treatment of a subject, entitled himself 
to the ^titude of all the lovers of art ; he has thrown light 
upon circumstances which were previously invoked in uncer*^ 
tsioty and obscurity, and he has communicated important m* 
fumation. nungled with sound criticism* on a section of the 
hMtorv of painiang that much required elucidatioji. It is y^ 
pftriMue, thai itwan literature uay supply this, both on the 
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general subject and on its particular branches, to an exteiit 
with which we have not had an opportunity of making our* 
selves acquainted ; but, in our own language, we are by no 
means rich in able illustration of the progress and vicissitudes 
of the arts of design. Mr. Duppas Memoirs of Michael 
Angelo are inadequately written, and his sketches of the life of 
Ranaelle are altogether unsatisfactory. The most interesting 
illustrations of pictorial biography which have recently at- 
tracted our attention, are, in our own language, the present vo-; 
hime, and, in French, the Histoire de la Peinture en Italie, by the 
Count de Stendahl (M. Beyle). The latter, however, has a 
large alloy of flippancy and affectation, from which the former 
is entirely free. 

Antonio de* Allegri was bom in 1493 or 1494, at Correggio, 
a small independent principality in the dutchy of Parma. 
His father, Pellegrino, was a respectable tradesman ; and his 
uncle, Lorenzo, was an artist of no Very brilliant reputation, if 
the sarcastic intimation of Rinaido Corsi be correct: — ' One of 
' our painters at Correggio, named Master Lorenzo, wishing to 
' delineate a lion, drew a goat, and affixed to it the title of a 
' lion.* If this illustrious son of art ever gave lessons to his 
nephew, his claims to be considered as the master of Correggio 
will be easily adjusted. Nothing, in fact, is known respecting 
the early studies of Antonio. It is not improbable that he re- 
ceived instruction from Tonino Bartolotto : it is possible that 
he might, at the age of 12, have come in contact with the 
celebrated Andrea Mantegna, or that he might 

'.have studied under his sons Ludovico and Francesco, who succeeded 
to the school established bv their father^ and might have profited by 
the rich collcctiou of models and copies, which it contained. Thi9 
opinion would be strongly corroborated^ could we give full credit to 
the statement of the Abate Lanzi, that several of Correggio's juvenile 
productions are still preserved at Mantua, and display the germ of 
future excellence, blended with the stiff and rigid style of the old 
school. The pictures, however, which he mentions, as attributed to 
Correggio, are authenticated by evidence too slight, to form a valid 
foundation for argument. 

* The other painter under whom Correggio is said to have studied, 
was Francesco Bianchi, who was distinguished for his fine colouring 
and graceful airs, two perfections which eminently mark the works of 
our painter. From the vicinity of Correggio both to Mantua and 
Modena, and the reputation which Mantegna and Bianchi enjoyed at 
Ae time, we are inclined to assent to the opinion, which has been de- 
livered down by tradition, that, either directly or indirectly, he owed 
the first improvement of his great talents to these two masters. Cor* 
reggio did not, however, content himself with a mere mechaoicai 
practice of bis art; for his pictures display an intimate acquaiotanoe 
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irith the principles of ptefftpecti?e» tcnlptore, and arobitectiiret as well 
as with the philosophy of ooloun ; and^ abore all, his knowledce of 
anatomy is generally recognized, in his accurate delineation of the 
human form. From whom he drew his acquaintance vrith the former 
sciences is unknown; but his recent biugrapher. Pungileoni, has 
enabled us to ascertain his instructor in anatomy : this was Doctor 
Giambattista Lombardi, a native of Corregeio, who had been professor 
at Bologna^ and afterwards at Ferrara. He finally settled in his na- 
tive town, as physician to Nicolo, a prince of the reigning family, 
towards the beginning of the 16th century, and was held by him m 
high consideration.' pp. 19 — 22. 

Amid all this uncertainty* the early distinction of AUegri is 
placed beyond all doubt, by the fact, that before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, he was employed to paint the 
altar-piece of the Franciscan convent at Correggio, for the 
liberal remuneration, consideringr his ^^outh, of one hundred 
ducats, clear of all expenses. This picture represented the 
Virgin and the infant Saviour, with St. Joseph and St. Francis 
on either side ; its dimensions were about five feet by four. 
In 1638, the governor, Annibale Molza, permitted a Spanish 
painter to study from the painting, and the knave took the op* 
portunity of substituting nis own copy, and making off with 
the original. When the theft was discovered, the town was in 
a complete uproar ; a general council was convoked ; a laree 
assemolage demanded from the governor vengeance on the 
spoliators, and a deputation of nobles was sent to the duke of 
Modfena and the bishop of Reggio, requesting permission to 
prosecute the friars who were charged with conniving at the 
robbery. The pope, the cardinals, the general and provincial 
of the Franciscans, were all memorialized ; but nothing was 
done, and the original has never .yet been discovered. It 
seems to ns extremely probable, from all the circumstances of 
the case, that the robber was a mere instrument in the hand of 
some higher power, and that the only method for recovering 
the stolen goods would have been, a search warrant for the 
governor's palace, or an action of trover against the proprietor 
of the Escurial. It seems, in transactions of a different kind, 
to have been frequently a part of the bargain for the transfer 
of a picture, that a good copy should be substituted at the 
expense of the purchaser. Another altar-piece, painted about 
the same period, is either destroyed or lost sight of; and the 
abeyance of these works deprives us of all certain means of 
ascertaining the early manner of Correggio. The finest re- 
maining specimen of his intermediate style, is the picture, now 
in the Dresden gallery, formerly distin^ished as the St. Pietro 
Martire, but at present better known oy the name of its most 
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utnkmg %«r«» tbe St 6tioige% Thb BoUa pfodaotiM frw 
executed for the Modenese nonkt of St Peter the Martyr, and 
contaiDs a nmnber of figures, in Tarioua poeitiom, payiag 
homage to the infant Jeeus in his mother^ arms. St. (ieorge 
stands on one side, in armour, but bareheaded, and looking out 
of the picture; his bearing is at once graceful and dignified, 
and so vigorous is the relief of the painting, that he seems to 
stand out from the canvas. 

In July 1520, Antonio married Girolama Merlini, an exqui- 
site beauty of seventeen, whose porti-ait is supposed to be 
extant in her husband's delightful picture of the Madonna 
Zingarella. It was, probably, at no very distant period, that he 
painted the admirable ' Marriage of St. Catherme,' which has 
Deen so often copied by eminent masters, and, among them, by 
Annibal Caracci. Smull in size, about eleven inches b3r nine, 
it is fraught with unrivalled excellencies. The Vir^n, sitting, 
and the saint, kneelin?, are in profile, and the Saviour, repre- 
sented as a boy of ei^t or nine years, rests on his mother's 
lap, with one foot reaching the ground, and the other leg fore- 
shortened. The expression and effect of this ^em of art are 
inimitably beautiful, and the artist has displayed singular skill 
in the graceful arrangement of the six hands meeting in the 
centre of the painting. But this season of his life was chiefly 
remarkable as the period at which he may be considered as fix- 
ing the peculiar character of his style, and standing forward as 
the originator of a new and brilliant school of art. He was 
engaged by the monks of St. John, at Parma, to ornament the 
cupola and other parts of their churchy the date of the agree- 
ment appears to have been in 1610. 

* The subject is the Ascension of Christ in ^lory, surrounded by the 
twelve Apostles, seated ou the clouds; and in the lunettes the four 
Evangelists, and four Doctors of the church. The situation of the 
painting presented difficulties which none but so great an artist could 
have overcome ; for the cupola has neither skylight nor windows, and 
consequently the whole effect of the piece must depend on the liglit 
reflected from below. The figures of the Apostles are chiefly naked, 
gigantici and in a style of peculiar grandeur/ p. 75. 

The monks were so much gratified by the labours of Antonio, 
that, long before he had completed his ta&k, they conferred on 
him a patent of confraternity ; a privilege then much in request 
and rarely conferred, entitling him to a share in the spiritual 
blessings resulting from the masses and good works of the 
brotherhood, and to the post mortem benefit of the same ofiices 
for the repose of his soul as were performed for the brethren 
themselves. It was while engaged in this undertakings that 
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he painted his celebrated Nativity, now in the Dresden ^dlerT» 
aaid universally known under the name of the NottL Of this 
noble composition we shall insert the description. 

< This picture is doobtlest the most singukir, if not the most beau- 
tiftil work of this great master. Adopting an idea hitherto ttDknoirn to 
pmntersy he has created a new principle qf light and shade ; and in the 
Jimited space of nine feet by six, has eacpaaded a bc^adth and depth 
of perspective which defies description. The time he has chosen» is 
the adoration of the shepherds, who, af\er hearing the glad tidings of 
joy and salvation, proclaimed by the heavenly hostt hastened to hail 
thie new-born King and Saviour. On so unpromising a subject as the 
birth of a child, in so mean a place as a stable* the painter has, how- 
ever, thrown the air of divroity itself. The prmcipal light emanates 
from the body of the infant, and illuminates the surrounding objects ; 
but a secondary light is borrowed from a groope of angels above, 
wbidi, while it aids the general effect, is yet itself irradiated by the 
gloiy breaking from the chtki, and allegorisiDg the expression of 
Scripture, that Christ was the tnbs light of the world. Nor is Uie art 
with which the figures are represented, less admirable than the ma- 
nagement of the light. The face of the child is skilfully hidden by 
its oblique position, from the conviction, that the features of a new- 
born infant are ill adapted to please the eve; but that of the Virgin 
is warmly irradiated, and yet so disposeJ, that in bending with ma- 
ternal fondness over her ofnpring, it exhibits exquisite beauty, witlh> 
out the harshness of deep snadows. The light strikes boldly on the 
k>wer part of hef face, and is lost in a fainter glow on the eves, while 
the fbrehead is thrown into shade. The figures of Joseph and the 
she|dierds are traced whh the same skilful pencil ; and the glow which 
iUnniaAtes the piece, is heightened to the imagination, by the atti- 
tude of a shepherdess, bringing an offering of doves, who shades her 
eyes with her hand, as if unable to sustain the brightness of incarnate 
Divinity. The glimmering of the rising dawn, which shews the 
figures in the back ground, contributes to augment the splendor (^ 
Uie principal glory. *' The beauty, grace, and finish of the piece,** 
says Mengs, ** are admirable, and every part is executed in af peculhtr 
and appropriafte style;'' * pp. 81-^85. 

. It was at nearly the same time that he produced the St. 
Jerome, so warmly eulogized by Annibal Caracci, and the St. 
Sebastian, formerly in the collection of the Dukes of Modena„ 
an4 now at Dresden. In November la22, he contracted with 
the cfaapteff to fiaint the cupola and other parts of live cathedral 
%t Pama. This great and arduous work he execuised witk 
transcendent skill and beauty. The central figuvea «re fove*- 
ahortened with a science and boMneas which dn^ from lVfe«iga 
the strongest expressibns of astonisbraent. The peculrat sh^pe 
and angles of tne dome presented difficulties which nothing 
but the most consunimate ability could have overcome ; and so 
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anxious was Correggio to eflFect his object with perfect ac- 
curacy, that he is said to have had many of his designed 
figures modelled in chalk, before they were painted on the 
compartments of the cupola. This engagement was not con- 
ducted quite so pleasantly as the former transaction wh^ the 
good monks of St. John. The canons of the cathedral ^ere 
displeased at the slow progress of the work» and he was did- 

fusted at their ignorant interference. For the sake of variety, 
e had painted some of his groupes on a smaller scale than 
usual, and one of his enlightened employers complained that 
he had given them a fricassee of frogs. So far, indeed, did 
these profound cogitoncen/t carry their critical disapprobatioq, 
that, when Titian visited Parma, they are said to have con- 
sulted him on the expediency of cancelling the whole,, smd to 
have been diverted from their intention only by his assurance, 
* that it was the finest composition he had ever seen.' Cor- 
reg^o did not, however, live long enough to conduct this noble 
worn to a close, for he was prematurely carried off by a malig- 
nant fever* He died on the 6th of March 1534, in the 4l8t 
year of his age. 

In design, it has been usual to place Correggio below the 
great masters of the Roman and Florentine schools, and we 
shall iiot entangle ourselves in the discussions which an inquiry 
into the grounds of this opinion would i>ecessarily involve. It 
is, however, obvious to remark, that Cerreggio*8 peculiar talent 
lay in a track untried by Sanzio and Buonaroti. That he was 
profoundly skilled in the human figure, he has proved in num^ 
Derless instances, and that he was a master of expression, is not 
less evident ; but his magic colouring, his luminous medium, 
his harmony and grace, demanded the partial sacrifice, or at 
least the subserviency, of those severer exhibitions of character 
and form which mark the style of those distinguished men. 

* Gorreg^io appears 'to have delighted in the expression of the 
milder passions ; and in those of love, affection, and tenderness, he is 
almost without a rival. He has discriminated, with equal felicity, the 
different shades of grief; and has beautifully contrasted them in the 
dead Christ, painted for the church of St. John. It is profound in 
the Virgin, tender in the Magdalen, and chastened in the third female 
figure. He has also manifested his power of indicating manly dignity 
in the St. George ; and though he seldom embodies the fiercer pasv 
sions, he has ^ewn his ability in that class of expression, by the 
figure of the executioner, in the Martyrdom of St. Placido, which 
was copied in the St. Agnes of Domenicnino. 

* But perhaps the passion which he has represented with the most 
striking effect, is that of dignified resi^ation. , In the celebrated 
£cce Homo, or Christ shewn to the Multitude, the divine air of meek- 
ness and patient suffering, which he has given to the Redeemer of 
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manktndy awakens the sabltmeat emotions, and embodies the animated 
.descriptions of Holy Writ. The same remark applies with equal 
troth to the Agony of Christ in die Garden. 

* We cannot close our observations on his powers of expression^ 
without adverting to a beauty which he possessed exclusively; or^ at 
least, shared only with Leonardo da Vinci ;namelyi the lovely and ex- 
qufsite smile, which plavs on his female countenances, and which has 
been di8|ingui8hed by tne epithet of the Corrigesqoe, or the grace of 
Corr^io. This trait, as difficult to describe as to imitate, haa been 
happily indicated by Dante, the father of Italian Poetry, in hia 

< M Delia bocca il disiaco rise.'* — Inferno. 

* Id this rare and fisisclnatrng expression, Correggio alone was capc^ 
ble of discrimiifating the precise boundary between grace and affecta- 
tion, and his delicate pencil was fully competent to execute the con- 
ception of his mind. His best copyists, even the Carracci themselves, 
generally failed in preserving this original feature ; and in many mo- 
dem copies and engravings^ it oflen cikgenerates into mere grimace/ 

pp, 168^161. 

Correggio was remarkable for the attention he paid to the 
quality of his colours ; his lakes are peculiarly rich, his white 
brilliant and permanent, and he was profuse in the employment 
of ultra-marine. 

The life of Parmegiano is a brief but interesting sketch, of 
which the materials have been chiefly derived from the biogra- 
phical work of Father Affo, whose researches have detected 
innumerable errors in all previous accounts. Valuable in its 
statements of dates and circumstances, this memoir is less sub- 
stantial in its critical qualities than the history of Correggio. 
It errs on the side of eulogy: we find ample justice done to 
the high excellencies of i;he Parmesan, but very little intima- 
tion of his conspicuous faults. His grace, and ease, and fine 
colouring are duly lauded, but his afiectation and theatric afr 
pass with little animadversion* We shall cite, in preference to 
any of the comments iu the present volume, Fuseli's masterly 
and discriminating, though somewhat severe criticism of this 
artist. 

* The principle of Correggio vanished with its author, though it 
found numerous imitators of Us parts. Since him, no eye has con- 
ceived that expanse of harmony with which the voluptuous sensibility 
of his mind arranged and enchanteH all visible nature* His grace, so 
much vaunted, and so little understood, was adopted and improved to 
elesance by Francesco Mazzuoli, called Parmegiano ; but, instead of 
making her the measure of propriety, he degraded her to affectatioii. 
In Parmegiano's figures, action is the adjective of the posture ; the 
accident of attitude ; they * make themselves air, into which they va- 
nish.^ That disengaged play of elegant forms, the ' SueltexMa* of the 
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lUliaiiB,. b the prerogative of Parnaegiaiio^ iboMgh nearly alwajs oi^ 
tamed al the expense of proportion. His grandeur, m consciouft as 
his grace, sacrifices the motive to the aioae, simplicity to contrast : 
his St John loses the fervour of the Apostle ii^ the orator ; his Moses 
the dignity of the lawgiver in the savage. VVith incredible forC0 of 
chiaroscuro, he united bland effects and fascinating hoes, butlhetr 
frequent ruins teach the import ant lesson* that the mi^ttures which an- 
ticipate Ae beauties of time, are big with the seeds of pifematute 
decaj.' 

His family and baptismal names were Girolamo Francesco 
Maria Mazzpla ; Uie efutheta Parmegiaoo or Parmegianino are 
merely indicative of bis birth-place. He was born in 1603^ of 
reepectable parents, received a liberal education^ and displayed 
an early propensity to the study of painting. He was singii- 
larly attractive both in person and manners; his habits were 

Srofiiae and improvident, and there seesaa to have been soase 
egrae of unsteadiness in his punuits. He died in Augnat 

An interesting portrait of Correggio is given ; it is, indeed, 
imperfectly authenticated, but the physiognomy is so entirely 
expressive of the peculiar qualities of the individual, that it 
miat be the vera effigies of Antonio de* AUegri. 



Art. III. Thoughts chiefly designed as preparative or persuasive iopri' 
vote Devotian. By John Sheppard, Author of a Tour in I8I6, with 
incidental Reflections on Religion ; and cf an Inquiry on the Duly 
of Christians respecting War. 8vo, pp. xix. 276. Price 5$. Loudon. 

• 1824. 

"IT ia well observed by Bishop Wilkins, that ' the true bappi^ 
^ ness of every Christian does properly consiat in hia spiritud 
^ communion with Gsd/ He, therefore, who endeavours ta 
prepare our hearts for devotion, and to excite us to greater 
e^xneatness, fervency, and frequency in prayer, aima at the 
piomotion of our highest enjovment. Criticism might be dia^ 
armed of its severity bv so benevolent an intention, were it 
to ori^nate in an uncultivated mind, and to be developed in 
unpolished language, ordinary ideas, and feeble argumenta. 
But when executed by one who evidently possessea a refined 
understanding and an elegant taste,, combined with genaiBe 
religious feeling, we cannot refrain from expressing our eordial 
wian that the success of the undertaking may be commen- 
surate with the excellence of the design, and exerting aH our 
influence in its fiaivour* In order to satisfy omr readers that wie 
do not overmte tbe qualifications of the Author an^ tite 
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Dielrits of his performance, we sfiall give a few specimens of 
the manner in which Mr. S. thinks and writes. 

The volume consists of twenty-four chapters or Essays, un- 
der the following heads. I. On a right sense of the Divine 
greatness. II. On the omnipresence of Deity. III. On thj 
efficacy of prayer. IV. On apathy respecting revealed truth. 
V. On imperfection of human thought and language. VI. Oii 
the greatness of the blessings sought in prayer. VII. On the 
importance of Divitie influence on the thoughts. VIII. Oii 
^exemption from disease. IX. On intercession for relatives 
land friends. X. On the moral. perfections of the Deiiy. XI. 
Praise should be excited. XII. Private worship should be 
specific. XIII. On the prevalence of good. XIV. On torpor 
as to spiritual objects. XV. On the intercession of Christ. 
XVL On the influence of slothful and sensual inclinations. 
XVII. On pre-ocupatioa , of the mind. XVIII. On recenl 
«in, XIX. On prayer for fellow- Christians. XX. On dejection. 
XXI. On the power of God to correct. XXII. Want of joy 
fihoaid not discoulage prayer. XXIII. Anniversaries should 
pecnliarly pWmpt us to serious devotion. XXIV. On the 
icapaciti^^ ror wdrship in heaven. 

Odr first extract is selected from the second Essay, ' on the 
' omnipresence of Deity. 

* We are apt to attribute to the signs of thought an importance 
wliich IS not at all essential to them, but which arises (great as it is 
'|o us J merely out of our own imperfldctioa. Thought; when unre- 
corded, still more when unaltered, is, to us, an evanescent thing ; 
which, from Its fugitive unfixed character, seems hardly to have a 
real subsistence. And hence proceeds much illusion, both with 
regard to the extent of our moral responsibility, and the nature of 
prayer. It is not only our imperfection which needs these signs, bat 
{hey are likewise, although to us most precious, exceedingly imper- 
fect in themselves. Language dies in the very uttepince. Inscrip* 
^ons, even on brass and marble, perish. Writings and books, the 
most valuable repositories of thought, are more perishing still, and 
can only be perpetuated by renewal. Tt\us none of those symbols 
'^f thought, on which all our present knowledge, even the knowledge 
of a Saviour, and of eternal life depends, (and wliich, therefore, 
may be regarded as the best gifts of God's providence,) are perma- 
nent,, orviiulelible. T^ey, on the contrary, are the truly evanescent 
things. When *' the earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burnt up,'' those works in which the thoughts of human genius and 
erudition have been for ages treasured, and, as it were embalmedi 
will become fuel for that awful pile, as many like them have already 
i»erished in lesser conflagrations, and by other modes of destruction. 
We know not that even the records of revelation will be excepted 

Vol. XXI. N.S. S 
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from this doom. But. when all mortal signs both of error aiid of 
truth are eflbced, truth will remain perfect and unchaoffed in thi^ 
Divine Mind, where also every thought of every thinking being must 
eternally dwell, or at least can be obliterated by no cause, except tb^ 
Divine volition. 

* It would be a denial of God's omniscience, a supposition ofim^ 
perfection in the Deity, not to believe this. 

« Wc are not, however, hence to infer, thai silent or mental prayed 
18 usually desirable for us even in secret. On account of our weak 
and liouted nature, it is probably for the most part otherwise. Thii 
utterance of words contributes to fix and form our thoughts, to give 
them order and oonnexion,> and even to affect our hearts more 
deeply ; we recognise more fblly by this means the reality and con* 
tinuity of prayer, and are more guarded against its distractions and 
inconstancies. Yet the firm persuasion that mental prayer is effective, 
and that we may really address an ever-present God, like that devout 
petitioner who <* spake in her heart," (even although our ** lipa'.^ 
should not '* move*' as did hers,) is of great value, as encouraging a 
habit which can make every place and scene an oratory ; a habit fuso 
which will best prepare us for those last moments or hours of earthly 
devotion, (we trust by far the most fervent and most blest,) when tli# 
tongue, the lip^ the hand, the eye, shall successively ikil in tbeif 
tveax and transient offices, but when the Spirit shall more closely 
commute with Him, as our Father, *' who hath come unto ua, and 
made his abode with us.'* ' pp. 13 — 16. 

The fifteenth Essay« ' On the encouragement whicb Ui6 
* Intercession of Chriat affords to Prayer,* opens thud : 

< Wh^n t eonsider how defective, how mean^ and how defiled ar^ 
ttie most solemn of my devotional services. I might weH de9pond ot 
their bein^ any way acceptable to the Deity, or proairing for roe any 
communication of iiis mercy and favour, were it not for the peculiar 
way of «cc«s6 and acceptance revealed. Not only my previous cha* 
racter of ati offender, but the oflSsnees contained in acts of worsfaim 
ttii^ suffice to defeat my hopes. If a petitioner were to approacQ 
the most exalted, benevolent, and yenerable of men, widiout mani^ 
festiog any due impresbion of his dignity endexcellenccf ; if he were 
Visiblr and audibly to manifest tbe contrary, by unseemly gestures^ 
and hy wandering, incoherent, and even disgraceful expressions^ 
mingling in every part of his professed supplication ; If that supplied* 
tion, tiiough not a preooraposed form, were evidently in many of its 
parts, mechanical ; a sprt of half-conscious exercise of memory^ 
Combined with vague desire; while the mind was chiefly occupied 
with the irrelevant and oflen btiBe imaginations, which seemed inter- 
posed as insults to the m^esiy and patience of the hearer :-r^hilt 
should we augur of the reception and success of such a suppliant 'f 
Would net the servants or the friends of the personage addressed, be 
Iready to remove the intruder unanswered, except by reproof? Bjjit 
my tddvesses to One who is iiieffiJ>ly «ore august and venerable thdi 
any created being, have oftei^ corresponded to ibis deseriptio|i| |md 
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have akvqm, man or kis, partaken of this character. For thoughts 
aad feelings not vocally escpressed, are quite as substantial and appa- 
)«nl before the Omniscient God, as those which are uttered ; mey 
form, undeniably* as real a part of the action of the mind during any 
act of worship, as the con&ssions« petitions, or adorations, verbally 
pronounced. What then would be the texture and series of my 
prayers, if all the ideas and emotions which arise during their con- 
tinuance, could be submitted to the view of others and my own, as 
they unquestionably are to the view of Him *' that searcheth tl^e 
hearts !" Would not the irreverent confusion and impious intermiz- 
kure of things sacred and profane, solemn aiid tri?ial, spiritual and 
tarnal, be enough to mortily the pride of a Stoic, and confound the 
•el^rigbteousness of a Pharisee ? If such a copy of the acts of my 
kotil during secret devotion, could be faithfully noted down and set 
before me, it wduld certainly confirm in a most humbling manner, my^ 
tonviction of fptritual weakness and depravity, and might justly 
induce despair of such services being well-plea^ng to God; were it 
bot for the consoling and cheering assurance that Jesus " ever liveth 
to make intercession for us :" that *' we have not an High Priest 
which cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
!n all points tempted like as we are» though without sin/' It is in 
this belief alone, that I can, or ought to ** come boldly unto the 
Uirone of grace ;*' but mih this belief, notwithstanding the experience 
sod the foresight oif exceeding imperfection and unworthiness in my 
toferiags, I mi^ ** have access with confidence/' ' pp. 145 — 4>8. 

The following appropriate and beautiful illustration occurs 
in the twenty-second Essay, entitled, ' We are not to be dis- 
^ couraged in prayer by the want of sensible fervour and joy/ 

« We can imagine two aeamen navigating the opposite extremities 
bf the same broad ocean. On one, tne sun has genially risen, and 
bheers his hearjt as it scatters brightness oyer the rippling waves. 
A favourable gale springs up. He is bid weigh anchor and hoist all 
sail. He obeys with alacrity and delight There is no sense of 
iatigue or relu^tancy : with every strain oif the cable his heart bounds 
homeward : iie seems to descry aireadv the cliflb of his native shore, 
and his loud cheers keep time with his animated effi>rts,-^On the 
other, the dew of night is falling, or the sharp blast whistles round 
htm. Every star i$ bidden. The vessel makes no way. Nothing 
can be keen, and he hears only the gloomy dash or the billow. 
He is directed to ascend the mast, to reef a sail, to labour at the 
pump. He steadily obeys : but it is ia aadness. His heart is heavy, 
and nis eye dull. Ko lively anticipation of the desired bs^ren visits 
his mind. No note of auin^ion or pleasure is heard. Still he con- 
tinues instant in toil. Will it be said that this man shows no genuine 
trust and aUeffianea^ Itathert surely, that the principle of faith 
t>r confidence in the o^aster of the vessel ia mucfi more decisively 
profed and exhibited in bia futuatioOy than txithat of the firit^amed.' 

Sp. W9, 22a 
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Mr. S. has shewn us at the close of the first Essay, thai 
■ he can happily imbody his Thoughts in verse. He has been 
endeavouring to illustrate the different degrees of real devo- 
tion in Christian worship, arising from a more profound or 
a feebler sense of the Divine being and greatness, by ima- 
gining three idolatrous worshippers of the Sun, engaged in 
their superstitious adoration at midnight, ' so that their senti- 
' ments or contemplations cannot be immediately derived 
' from outward perceptions.' He supposes one of these to 
have such a knowledge of the magnitude and distance of 
the glorioui luminary which he has converted into a God, 
OS modem astronomy teaches ; another, though destitute of 
that information, is an admiring observer of the facts , and 
appearances which indicate the Sun's power and influ- 
ence ; and the third is represented as • not having been 

* at all accustomed to the contemplation of nature, or not 

* feeling the importance of realizinor the attributes of the 
^ object adored.' ' This last,' Mr. S. remarks, ' can hardly 
^ be said to believe that the Sun exists. He believes in the 
' existence of a something so called; but, not investing this 
' object by stedfast contenlplation. with any of its attributes, 
' the belief seems to be in a sign; rather uian in that which 
' 18 signified,' '' Has not my worship,' he adds, ' of the in- 

* finitely glorious Creator, sometimes, for want of preparatory 

* thougnts of his majesty, partaken of this character ?' 

* Bethink thee» slumberer, rnhom thou wouldst adore ! 
Not that illustrious idol ; but the Power 
Who lighted up its lustre ; in whose grasp 
The fancied God, by sages idoliz'd 
That knew not half its grandeur, the vast 6rb 
Whose bright diameter a hundred iedrths 
. Would scantly measure, id but as a lamp ; 
One midst the counties lamps his hand upholds 
And feeds with brightness^ — From this solar laro^ 
Whose shining mass a million-fold exceeds 
Our " atom world," yet by remoteness shrinkflT 
Tp a mere disk. He bids me radiance fall 
On everjr rolling mountain of the floods, 
On every trembling drop that gems the plains ; 
Tinge with its rosy touch the giant peaks 
Of Uie firm Andes, and the bending cup 
Of the minutest flower : exhale at mom 
The dews that fertilize a hemisphere. 
And dry some swift ephemeron's folded wing ; 
B)s2e in its torrid strength o'ei^ sandy zones. 
Vet cheer the living microscopic mote 
mich flutters in its glow.— Thou if orshippest Uvai 
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^ho fi]c'd this gprgeous lamp, but who can quenci^ 
And spare its splendour ; can reveal his works 
And bless them, were that orb extinct, and heayen 
jGrown starless at his word : who, when be made 
Thee, conscious spirit, of the Eternal Mind 
Reflective, wrought a work more marvellouS| 
More sumptuous, than a galaxy of suns ! 
He is the Sun of spirits, and his beams 
Of all-pervading, all awakening thought. 
Irradiate every angePs intellect. 
Yet touch with gentlest light an infant soul !' p* 6. 

We have been much pleased with No%. VI. and XXIII. j 
but we cannot afford room for any further quotations. The 
seventh Essay, ' on the importance of Divine influence on the 
f Thoughts,' is treated in a very interesting manner, though it 
is not quite so perspicuous as we could wish. Indeed, the 
Author's prtncipsd fault appears to be, an occasional obscurity, 
which is increased by some of his sentences being of an 
immoderate length. As the work is calculated for extensive 
circulation and general utility, we think that Mr. S. has given 
father too much indulgence to a a philosophical and meta- 
physical taste ; and, on this ground, we should like to see the 
tenth and fourteenth Essays considerably modified and sim- 
plified, nor should we regret the entire omission of the 
appended Notes. The parentheses are by far too numerous, 
and many of the Italic words had better have retained the 
Roman type. The frequent use of Italics is a reflection on the 
discernment and penetration pf the reader ; and perhaps Mr. S. 
will cease to be so partial to sentences in the midst of 
sentences, when we remind him of Lindley Murray's severe 
definition of a parenthesis, but which we are far from in- 
tending personally tg apply,— r* the perplexed method of dis- 
' posine of some thougtit, which a writer wants judgement to 
* mtroduce in its proper place.' 

It would, in our estimation, have been an improvement, if 
these Essays had been addressed to the reader, instead of 
assuming the form of soliloquies. Though egotism cannot 
with any faimeiss be imputed to the Writer, on the ground oF 
the form of expression he has adopted, yet, the repeated intro- 
duction of tne protioun I, will call our attention to the 
person who speaks or writes, even though we know that he in- 
tends us to apply his observations to ourselves. Hoping that 
ihese few critical hints and suggestions will be as candidly re- 
peived as they are kindly intended, we must again express ou^ 
(lecided approbation of this excellent little volume. 
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Art. IV. .SuppkmtniaTy Annotations on Livy i designed at ftn Ap« 
pendix to the Editions of Drakenborch and Crevier : m\\h soma 
prefatory Strictures on the present State of Classical Learning iu 
Great Britain. By John Walker, formerly Fello«r of Trinitj 
College, Dublin, pp. zlix. 290. 8vo. Price 128. London, 1823. 

¥N a copious and rather desultory preface, the Autlior of 
-'- these Annotations refers to the dissolution of his connexion 
as Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, the circum- 
stances of which are briefly detailed. To him, the entire his- 
tory of that transaction is highly creditable: it conveys tha 
inost honourable testimopy to his Christian integrity. The re- 
signation of his employments, and the abandonment of hi^ 
honours and prospects, when be could no longer conscientiously 
exercise the function^ of a minister of the J^tablished Church 
of England and Ireland, was a noble sacrifice ; and it forms a 
striking contrast to the compromising principles upon which so, 
many others have been able to subdue their scruples, and to 
retain their offices and en^oluments within its pale. WhatMn 
Walker might now have been if he had less faithfully followed 
the guidance of the monitor within, it may not perhaps be easy 
to conjecture. He,, however, counted the cost; his probity has 
had its trial ; and we are glad, to learii that, at this distance of- 
time, a distance of nearly twenty years, he has never regretted 
the relinquishment of his former situation with all its advan* 
tages. We have read his statements with interest and sympathy^^ 
and we sincerely wish him the continued and increasing enjoyr 
ment of the pleasures of a good conscience. 

In his prefatory strictures, Mr. Walker complains of the 
decline of classical learning in this country ; not that he would 
seem to apprehend any great actual diminution in the number 
of classical teachers/compared with those of former periods ;[ 
nor does he ground any of his objections on a supposed falling 
off in the circulation or classical books : his complaints respect 
quality, rather than quantity. Both the instructions and tha 
publications of classical professors appear to bim wanting in 
the qualiiications essential to the attamment of the object for 
which a classical education is chiefly desirable-^' a correct 
' judgement and taste.' This object is unquestionably one of 
primary importance, among those for which -a literary culture is 
provided ; and if there be a failure of the former, it is not 
unreasonable to attribute it to the defects or errors of the lat- 
ter. The popularity which so many recent works have obtained, 
that are as much lobe censured for a careless and incorrect 
diction, as they are to be admired for the brilliant genius which 
^ey display, has to many sober persons appeared ominous of 
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n corruption of the national taste, if not a proof that its de- 
terioration has already commenced. It is not, however, from 
vouchers of this description that Mr. Walker makes his report; 
not has he adduced in support of his representations, any evi- 
dence derived from a survey of the great public seminaries of 
classical education in England. It is to the character of the 
Scholars of this country as i^riters, that he devotes the con- 
siderations of his preface, and to their defects that he ascribes 
the impoverished state of classical learning. ' If,* he remarks, 

• scholars, in the prosecution of classical learning, hud given 
' the due prominence of attention to objects of many taste ; 
^ I conceive that classical learning would not have lost its 
f hold, so much as it has, on the public feeling.' Now whatever 
may be said on the other side, either by those who would dis- 
pute the correctness of the Author's assumption, or by those 
who would account for the alleged decline on difPerent princi- 
ples, and attribute the decreasing interest of classical literature 
to other causes, there is, we apprehend, some show of reason in 
Mr. Walker^ complaints. The excessive attention Which the 
more eminent scholars of this country have bestowed on verbal 
criticism, is one of the circumstances, perhaps the principal 
circumstance, to which the Author ascribes the fact which he 
assumes as indisputable. Remarks from an editor on the 
beauties of his author, or in explanation of his sentiments an4 
h'n diction, seem, Mr. Walker remarks, to be excluded by a 
rule which has been practically established by the most critical 
editors of the Glassies. ' And where any, like professor Heyne, 
*' baye departed from that rule, their vague and meagte notices 

* of undefined elegancies, in structure or in phrase, have little 
^ contributed to the refinement of the taste or information of 
^ the judgement.* We are not insensible to the value of those 
means by which the text of an ancient writer must b^ purified^ 
or to the accomplished scholarship which has rendered illus- 
trious the names of many editors of the Classics : we are thank- 
ful for their labours, ana hold them in high respect. A pqrrect 
text is the first object of attention to a critical editor^ and it 
must be the result of very varied and ample erudition. But^ 
with these admissions, it is not, we think, to he denied, that 
the passion for emetidatory criticism among the scholars of our 
own times and country, has been in some respects injurious^ 
though in others beneficial, to the cause of learning. It hag 
been not only excessive, but almost exclusive. And in this 
vocation, a critical editor may, possibly, be labouring only to 
'the detriment of his author : the errors which require to be 
corrected, and the obscurities which should be removed or 
eltici<|ated, may be overlooked, where the keenest scrutiny of 
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verbal anomalies has been employed. The criticism from whtcl^ 
a reader shall receive the proper moans of improvemept, should^ 
be enlightened, liberal, and comprehensive. It is to a defi- 
ciency of this kind of criticism that Mr. Walker refers. . He, 
has no objection to the niceties and abstrusities of criticism. 
' I am,* he remarks, ' very well satisfied that some sliould de- 
' vote their whole lives to the study of the Greek Choral Me- 
' tres ; if they be only as liberal in clearing the path for others,^ 
' as they are industrious in pursuing it for themselves.' But. 
there are, we agree with him in thinking, higher and more use- 
ful results than these verbal niceties, which the less learned 
have reason to expect from scholars of superior pretensions. 
The diffusion, in a state of advanced improvement, of that 
knowledge which is to enlarge, to purify, and to exalt the, 
human faculties, to meliorate the institutions of society, and 
to establish and amplify the liberty of mankind, is within the. 
^cope of their obligations, and within the reach of their ex- 
( rtions. The extent to which classical literature may be made 
available for the promotion of objects like these, cannot be 
mistaken or underrated by any enlightened scholar, or con- 
spidered as of little account, eyen by thOse persons who may . 
be disposed to regard its uses and xU facilities as belonging 
rather to the embellishments of society than to tlie higher in- 
terests and destiny of men. In either case, the services of the. 
classical editors of this countrj[ will probably be regarded as 
less meritorious than the celebrity which some of them have 
acquired would seem to imply. To enter fully into the subject, 
V. ould lead us into a wider neld of discussion than we are at 
liberty to traverse. Thus much, however, we may say ; that if 
the names of the most celebrated and instructive authors of* 
antiquity be passed through the minds of our readers, the in- 
^.tances will not, we think, be found very numerous, in which 
\he labours of modern scholars in England have been exten- 
sively and beneficially applied to their correction and interpre- 
tition. 

If, with the real knowledge of the classics, ' the interests, 
' of all correct taste, all sound literature, and all solid science 
' also, are inseparably connected,' every indication of its de- 
cVme niust be considered as threatening evils of too serious a 
kind to be viewed without alarm. Tht prevention of the im- 
plied consequences becomes not only a Useful, but a necessary 
c^re. That the consequences may be prevented^ and the cre- 
dit of classical learning be restored, is the ppinion of the pre- 
sent Annotator. The means of correction and improvement 
nre, he thinks, at hand, and require only to be vigorously, . 
(jraployed that they may be completely successful, oom^e^!^'. 
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tbe proposed remedies are BUggested in the following ' par%* 
graph. 

* Why should not the Uniyersitieti employ their Bcholan and their 
printing presses, for supplying our schools with proper editions of ' 
the Classics ; and with all the literary apparatus needful *:for their 
study ? — Why should not the two Universities of England throw 
open their gates/or. ei/tcca<«bii to the Dissenters,—- (as the one Uni- 
Tersityin Ireland has )oi\g done with safety,) — ho^wever they 9Ughjt 
still confine their emoluments and their o£^ces to those who oonfonn 
to the religion of the state ? Why rather should not the Dissenters - 
pf Enffland— (with whom, however, either in a religious or political 
yiewy I should be very sorry to be considered as making a common 
cause) — ^why should not a body so< numerous* so wealthy, and so. 
powenul, have such a seminary for the highest education, as should 
rival our Universities in literary character, though not in opulence or 
splendour ? The continued want of any such seminary is at once 
tneir opprobrium^ and one of the glarins evidences of the decline of 
solid learning in the country. It is not hy the opening of Theologi^ 
cal Academies for the education of rum-<:mformng ministers, thai 
the want, can be really supplied.' Pref. xxii* 

These proposed remedies will, we apprehend, be reearde^ 
by persons not less acquainted with the Universities and with 
the Dissenters than Mr. Walker, as insufficient for the removal 
of the evils which are supposed to exist, or for ithe securing 
of the advantages which are represented as so important ana 
desirable. One of the remedies, it appears, has been applied 
in Ireland, where Dissenters are admitted, in common withj 
Churchmen, to the benefits of a University education. Is the 
state of classical learning, then, more flourishing in Ireland, 
than it is in England ? Are the educated classes there more 
distinguished for correctness of judgement and taste, than those 
of this country ? Have the classics been edited with a de- 
cided superiority of learning and adaptation to usefulness by 
Irish scholars ? Are the evidences of an erudite and accom-* 
plished education more common and more decisive among the 
gownsmen of Trinity College, Dublin, than they are amonjg'the 
gownsmen of Trinity College, Cambridge ? if these q^ueries 
should receive a negative answer, it will be reasonable to infer, 
that the remedy in question would not be sufficient to effect 
the object for which it is proposed. We can easily understand 
that the admission of Dissenters into the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, might be a means of extending Oie advantages 
which those seats of learning confer ; but, as no essential dif-*. 
ference' in the pursuits of learning, or in the inducements to 
ngage in them, could be consequent on the introduction of 
^issenters, we cannot so easily perceive that this measure^ 
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wmM h^ in favour of k better cuttivation of Clafiaioal literaT 
ture. The admission of Dissenters would only increase th^ 
number of residents ; it would not supply either better means. 
Of stronger inotives than those which exist We are not disputing 
either th^ benefit to Dissenters of a superior education^ or the 
raasooabkiiesi ot admitting them to a full participation 6( iia 
ftdyantages, by throwinff open to them the gates or the Unmr^ 
sities) Qiit we a^e referring to such a measure siniply aa 
a means of advancing to higher degrees of exceReftce < tfce 
* real knowledge of the Classics/ To the proposal of in* 
creasing the number of correct and useful editions of the^ 
Classibs frbm the University presses, we subscribe our cordial 
approbation. Who does noi regret that the publication of 
suc^ a wor|^ as Dr. Maltby^s edition of MoreU's Thesaurus 
from the Cambridge press, is so rare an occurrence? Or tbart 
the editions of Cicero and Livy from the Clarendon preaa, are 
pnly tmublioations c^f Emesti^ and DrcdLenborch'a texts ? 

mlr. W^ker has been very careful not to identify bimielf 
with the Dissenters of England ; he likes not eithef dieit 
rdigious or their political character. He has, however, shewn 
himself friendly to their reputation in one respect, and haa 
thrown out a suggestion in reference to an object which he 
considers as cloacny connected with their importance in society. 
Why, he asks, should' not a body so numerous, so wealthy i, 
and so powerful, have such a seminary for the highest edu- 
cation, as should rival our Universities in literary character ? 
The continuied want of such a seminary, he pronounces to be 
at once their opprobrium, and one of the glaring evidences 
of the^ decline of solid learning in the country. As such 
ft seminary has never existed among Dissenters, we cannot 
perceive the coji^ency of the proof which would seem to be 
relied on in this last assertion. That such a seminary has 
not been instituted by Dissenters, is, perhaps, owing to the 
circumstance,, that, though they are numerous and wealthy, 
they are not a boibf. There are not either comnran feelings 
pr coDunon interests to unite them in a measure of this nature. 
The project of a Dissenting University will appear little lesi^ 
|lian visionary^ we think, to persons whose acquaintance with 
^e several classea of Dissenters is sufficiently particular and 
extensive to enable them to form a competent opinion on the 
eubject. Admitting the desirableness and the utility of such 
ftn mstitution, the difiiculties which must suggest tnemselves^ 
to the consideration of persons favourable to its establishment^ 
^e so numerous and so tbrmidable aa to forbid their cherishing 
the hope of seeing its commencement. Funds, permanent 
^ndowmentSj( and other i^ecessary means of support must 
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have no spells to bind on the consciencee of iDai» from the 
operation of which they might receive the chattels and the 
lands of the dying as bequests to pious uses. Their ttinistere 
perform no masses, enjoin no penances; they ha(ve tiopufg;atoty 
in their creed ; these sources of ecclesiastieal rsvemie weuld 
supply nothing towards rendering them wealthy. Their cee- 
ternary method of raising supplies must be theit auiy de« 
pendence, — voluntary contribution. It is a Univetsity that 
18 contemplated, not a number of separate, indepeadeni 
Colleges. Would it not be a previous point, to consult oft tbe 
propriety of relinquishing the several ac^emies for tbe edu^ 
cation of < Non-conforming IMiuisters,' and of consoMdatifig 
their respective funds in aid of the new Institution? Or, sbw 
these be preserved distinct, and retain their original chmeter 
lis Theological seminaries, a residence in whicE shall still be 
deemed requisite after the completion of a Univemtr edu* 
cation, or during the intervals of University vacations ? Will it 
be necessary to obtain the concurrence of all Dissenters in tbe 
project? If so, is there the probability that a systefli of 
primary articles in which they shall all agiee, can be pn>* 
vided f If the union of all Dissenters m not coiniderad 
as an essential preliminaiy, will the proposed Institutian 
answer the end ior which it is wanted? Shall subscriptioa to 
articles of faith be required as a condition of admission to the 
new Institution ? Or snail pledges be taken irom tbe resident 
(^ondqctors of its business, for tbe profession of aay dsAnite 
tenets of religion ? These are some of the qncstioav wUeh 
will obviously occur in connexion with the proposed tteasu«. 
There are many others which must be oofom&efed* Ifc 
wodd, we know, be quite easy for some persons to sit dowa^ 
and devise a plan^ in which buildings, localities) vevwrMSi 
professors^ masters, ,a rector, or chancellorj^ modes of edn- 
cation, and every otiier requisite of a University should sMear 
very distinctly. But the question must necessarflv be mrwed 
^n reference to the existing state of Dissentera ; and so viewed^ 
it is, we*thi|ik, a Question of impracticaiulitiee. 

Whether there oe any urgent considerations whichr nuDf be 
supposed to interest Dissenters generally in the question^ is, we 
conceive, doubtful. It is quite obvious, that * the highest 
^ education* is not required fo? ti^eir miQisters, who are bat too 
frequently selected apart fron^ every considsration of leaniing^ 
and whose qualifications are expected ^ be of a diftrent kind 
from those which it is the design of aH University edueation to 
impart. For. classical attainments ii^ Qisseoting Minibtsro» 
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there is 'scarcely any demand among Dissenters.' Tliere arci 
but few other offices or situations among Dissenters, that re* 
quire from candidates ^even so'tnuch as a superficial acquain-s 
tance with ancient literature ; and therefore, though we agre^ 
with Mr. Walker, that the opening of Theological Academies 
for Non-conforming Ministers will never supply the place of a 
seminary for the highest classical learning, yet, we think that 
they are fully adequate to confer all the learning whiph those 
who have the choosipg of non-conforming ministers, are con- 
cerned about finding in them. 

One object whi(£ would be in some minds connected with ' 
the existence of d, Dissenting University, the obtaining of de- 
grees» is abundantly provided for by other means. There are 
degrees which are somewhat rare among Dissenters, but they 
are such as indicate inferior graduation: of the higher titles 
there is an ample number. A. B. is an appendage which is, 
we believe, altogether unknown among Dissenting divines ^ 
M.A. sometimes flitters at the end of a name ; but of LL.D.'s 
and D.D.S, there is quite a galaxy. Where, then, the highest 
honours are so profusely obtained by Dissenters, without a 
Dissenting. University, what inducement is there to found such 
an institution for the denomination, from which literary titles 
may be derived ? 

Previous connexion with one or other of the two Univer- 
sities, is considered as at least affording facilities in respect to. 
the higher branches of the legal profession; and so long as 
the excluding statutes are in operation, which forbid the 
honours and emoluments, of office to be conferred upon Dis- 
senters» University residence, either at Oxford or Cambridge, 
will be regarded as affording peculiar advantages to young 
men preparing for their entrance into public life. Would the 
establishment of a Dissenting University be the means of pro- 
viding an effective substitute for the advantages of connexion 
with Oxford or Cambridge ? We should imagine not. The 
latter would still retain its superiority. We know the charm 
which subsists in a name, the importance which antiquity con* 
.fers upon Institutions of royal and noble foundation, the' effect 
of association, where present circumstances bring an ardent 
mind into connexion with the illustrious men of former 
times. ' We know the difference tQO between eligibility to the 
highest offices and entire exclusion from offices. Even if the 
Te^t and Corporation Acts were repealed, the advantages of 
University residence would remain nearly, or altogether the 
same. The inferior estimation in which any new Academic 
Institution on a large scale among Dissenters would neces- 
sarily be h^ld, must present to the projectors of any such obje^^ 
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a further check to their zeal, and should induce them to count 
Well the cost before they begin to build. We advert to this 
point because we well know that it is amon^ the anticipations 
and purposes of some persons who have thought of the sub* 
.ject, to provide by such means for the equal eligibility of Dis^ 
senters to the honours and offices 'of the State. 

We have Mr. Walker's Annotations before us» and must 
therefore attend to our proper business as Reviewers. IBefore, 
.however, we dismiss the present topic, we would Express our 
hope, that the restrictions which exclude professed Diss^nterft 
from the English Universities will in time be removed. Thejr 
.ought to be the Universities of the nation, not of the Church*. 
They are no more the property, on the original tenures of theilr 
endowment, of the Protestant Church of England, than they, 
are of the Protestant Dissenters. Many of the Statutes of 
their founders are a dead letter : the conditions of the grant by 
which much of their wealth has b^en conveyed, are not being 
fiilfilled. There can, therefore, be no irresistible force in the 
arguments which are so pertinaciously urged in support of th6 
.restrictive system, derived from the design of the founders of 
those ancient Institutions, and asserting the principle of justice 
as opposed to innovation. The progress of knowledge will 
effect, we are persuaded, changes in the state of society equally 
great with the object to which we have alluded^ when the ol)^ 
ligations of religion shall be exhibited apart from the means 
and the rewards of learning. Th^ni the classic groves on the 
banks of the Isis and the Cam will no longer be interdicted 
ground; and the invitations which encourage thb aspiraiitii 
after literary honour to press forward to those venerable shades; 
will be addressed to them without the restriction which at pre*^ 
sent qualifies them. Cuncti adsint, meritaeq. expectent'Prea^ 
inia,Palm8e. 

- An edition of Livy in seven volumes octavo, intended to 
combine the advantges of Crevier's and Drakenborch's edition^ 
of the Roman Historian, with original notes, was, pubKflhecl 
sevjsral years ago by Mr. Walker, under the sanction of the 
University of Dublin. The knowledge and use of Ais.editibn 
seem to be nearly confined to the sister kingdom, as the Autfaoi^ 
complains in his preface, that he was unable, with the assistance, 
of his friends, to introduce it to the notice of the scholars pf 
this countiy. That edition we never had an opportunity of 
seeing ;^but if the notes before us afford a tolerably fair meantf 
of estimating the value of Mr. Walker^s fotmer editorial labours/ 
we should say, that they are not letis worthy of being patronised; 
than Ihose of some other editor^ which have become better 
known. He may perhaps be rij^t in his conjecture^ thaitb^' 
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boofcaillAri of this couotiy wcmld not be very forward to siifi-^ 
jport tiba eepyH%ht publicatioiis of the University of Dublin | 
but b?ti« we should hope, mistaken, when be attribntes the 
-unpopularity of his Livy to the control of the trade over Re^ 
viewers. Our own Joiirnal, we assure bim, is tinder no such 
control ; nor are booksellers, a^y more than authors, able to 
ii|Siiea«(S pur ptotoeedioge. The auccess of % publication is 
tEift^ thii oonsiBqueQee of adventitious cireumstances, which 
•49^R those Ldrds of literature, tbe booksellers, cannot prevent^ 
juid vbioh the whole flratemity of Reviewers are unable to 
«iilNact.-^Mr. Walkec^a edittou o/Livy may be a very meritorious 
. Imbiie^ion, Ifaougb it is little known, and still less used, on this 
Hide ^f tbe ln»h cbaiine); - 

Of Mr* Walker^e qualifioations ^r the office which he has 
tadartaketof Uue volume now before us contains most respect'^ 
fklo proofa. livy never came into the hands of a scholar whd 
ml mmt fc#cibly or nore w«rmly the imptesaioa of his exoeU 
))s^cies, 9r was prepped to accompany him through his narra^ 
4iviBwitii grr^v tAmation and deii^ht. TbeRomsA Histo^ 
iifm m^ntgt had a naore aealoos guairdian of Im fame. He has 
Mb Mldeoft eirtered into any formal diaeuaeion c£ the merits of 
bis aulhfli^ isotapsdred Ivith ^ther writers on the Romsa afimrs ( 
M kf» n0| endie«v«affed to eettdbUeh this credibility of psrticn* 
W ewMts iNiicb have been conaidered as of doubtful ehsfac* 
liw; not baire we any crttioal dissertattOAs on the merits of thi 
Uistoryas « ooimidsition ; but the oc^asiobs axe not few in 
MMsJk we Sndt in additio» to matter purely critical and emen^r 
dfttiHy^ obsfifvalions discriminative of tbe varied excellencies 
^ levy's iMi^g, And distingwisbinii^ i|a beauties. The oiBcd 
Wliii^k Mr, Wafter has undertoken, is aimjply thai of an Aima^ 
litPi; Mfd much of tbe labour wiiidi ne has empIo)red, is 
directed to the determination of the value of readings sanctioned 
¥f piMidiiig eommentatoiB* or ne^eetied by them, and pavti-^ 
MM\f te thoa^ in respeel to which the editions of Draken^ 
iltMlA i«4 Cireviiw differ fimsa each other; his opinioa being 
Mblemlv in favour t»f die superiority of tbe Fsench eritioi 
m^ WeJMr diMTS Itesldf to be weU veraed isb the niceties of 
WMStdK*tta» «ttd 10 the kaowledge of the power of vesbsl 
f i p s o s di MS { Us pwetBSAion is acute and leieourate, aelde«i 
>»slfmrting bis judsemimt ^ and tbe emend«lioMi which he pre^ 
i#si«»sm fiMWtmy tispf0vomeQtS} and always enUtbd to con** 
WiiNKtifik Wo sksU eopjr^ some of these AjmotaAtone as a 

S» gjf i4bs ffiilkQlion,^ tm the (Uktwing observations, iM 
4kfl AntlMriewtQUf: tkeyndlaAe to iim daacriptiMof 
oshid li^twns* HM^IULoMitt and Qoria^ Livy lib. la 
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^ fhere it ra eKpreMion, ^t the dose of (Tia oiifvMift, yrhuik t 
think caUs Ibr some remark ; though from the sOeaoe of tfie cum* 
roeotators U seems to have presented to them oo difficullj. Mamam 
(nances ac grtUuhmtet Horatwm acdpiuni ; (SQ majore cum gauj^^ ^ 
frqpe metum res fueraU What might aeem at first ?iaw i&t most ob- 
?iou^ interpretation of tliese vordst is certainly incpnsisleDt with the 
preceding narrative. The matter had been more than prr^v fmeUim i 
Tors al one period of the combat, we are told thatr— .ffoi^soi Uponii 
.jam apes tota» nondum tamai cura^ desertterai^ e|tamioes vice miff, 
&c. Assuredly therefore Livy does not mean to tell U8» that Ae R^ 
mans had been almost afraid of the issue. I conceive his meaning to 
be* that the success of their champion hadjolloiwed close upon theii^ 
^pptehensioo for Jiis safety ;-*that their joy at his triumph was th^ 
greater, from the suddenness with which it suocoeded their fear of his 
defeat.' ' 

But Livy makes no reference to die swfdenness of the cham^ 
bion-8 success, and prope metum has evidently no other mean- 
log than as it denotes the perilous state of the combat as 
against the Romans. Nor. is the phrase prope metum, as Mm. 
Walker supposes, at all inconsistent with the spes tota deseru'^ 
trot of a preceding sentence ; the expressions referring clearly 
to different times and states of the combat, and the formejr 
being limited to the case of the surviving Horatius^ The Ro* 
toann had given up every expectation of victory when they saw 
two of their champions fall, spes tota deseruerat; but when they 
)[)e]^eld Horatius uQii\jured ip QgUt, e^pamting by atmtagem 
the three Curiatii, all of whom were wounded, the pvobalmii^ 
0f «aGcos8 immediately dawned upon them $ and wbian tbe firsi 
l>f tJbe Ouriatii was slain, the Romans cheered their ohampioQ) 
tiamore, quoHs ex ifn$p&ato favmttium soht, in the manner ciis' 
tomary wit^ those who receive unlooked for advantages. Tb$ 
issue df tbe combat, however, v^as still doubtful ; aa aependip|[ 
on their surviving chi^mpion, it wits to the ^omfins prf^ tneiism 
And f^a ttwe issue was to determine tbeir 3ov^ejig0ty €|r t^i^ 
Subjection, thp Hiatorian ref(prriqg, at the clos^ pf the dm^fi^ 
iiop» to this state aud period qftfi c^mbfli^ deacnk^s tb^ App9^ 
b^^QApf the RomAAS as beii% that oi foajroisilciidit, fmpi 
mium res fneMi. The RoitaM received tbii victor HaniAiiM 
wilh ioy so much the ^eater aa the case widi respect to hfan; 
and depending upon him, had been exceedingly penlous. 

< Lib. I. c. 27. Ubi satis siMssHt sese ratus esi^ erigit ioiam ad^m, 

< Ccevier seema to ma altogether to mistake tSe maanipg of tfatf 
^raid ^j^ in this passa^ Mia interpretatton is-i^ Stare juM I M 
^pim agmen aistitur* a^ks at oanMis at bastam ariKit."^Lsiy baa 
tflid 1^ that the Albaa aMefat $ISt sloa^U^ppfoil^ t^ 
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htwr iheoi, be makes a more rapid movement up the mouritaint . Of 
/this use of the verb m^er^ we have a decisive example in lU. I^ 
in cUmm CapUolinum erigit aciem% So also X. 26 Scipio».Joco adjU" 
random paitdtatem suorum miliium ratus^ in coUem,».aciem erexit c-^ 
for thus certainly we ought to read the passage, and not in coUe^Ms it 
stands in all the editions which I have examined, except Ruddiman*8. 
The alteration is supported by a few MSS. but, independently of alt 
MSS., I conceive there can be no doubt that it restores the genuine 
reading. The phrase agmen in vMem erigere occurs also in Sil. Ital* 
UL512.' 

.No critical readelr tan hesitate to receive the interpretation 
given by Mr. Walker as the true one : Crevier is obviously in 
error. To the instances quoted above, man^ others might ht 
added equally pertinent, or more decisive : — m adversos monteft 
a^men erigeret. 2. 31. — erigere agmen in tumulum. 7. 34. — in 
aaversum clivum erigttur agmen. 9. 31. — montes proximos . . .eo 
it Romana erigitur acie$. 43. — erigere in monies agmen. 10. 14. 
^e description of the demolition of Alba, C. 29. which Mr* 
Walker has conCimended to the youthful reader as a stud^ 
worthy of his closest attention^ is a j^ne specimen of Livy d 
descriptive powers, and merits all the praise which the Anno* 
tator has Bestowed upon it. The entire paragraph is most ex* 
quisitely Written : not even a poet could nave represented the 
entire scene with more striking effect. 

< Lib. I. c. 43. In hit accensi comicbies tibicinesguet in tres cen* 
turias distributi. 

* The editors generally suppose that Livy here states thret distinct 
descriptiops of persons, thrown into three centuries : but whom we 
^ are to understand by the accensi^ they are quite at a loss to say. 
Ferizonius alone seems to intimate, that the word accensi is to be 
iakien for accensi.sunt ; and I have little doubt but that this was Livjr's 
meaning. But I am also stronely disposed to think, that we should 
read (with one M.S.) INTER eenturias distributi, instead of in 
tres. The comicines and iubicines were rated and iassessed with the 
fifVh class ; but not forming distinct centuries 6f their own, nor in the 
military levy taking the neld together, but distributed amon^ the 
odier centuries, as there was occasion for them. We may Easily ac- 
count for the change of intet by the copyists to in ires / and^for the 
confirmation of the error by the supposition that accensi was a sub- 
stantive. The proposed diange also wUl^ive an odd number for the 
sum of all the centuries ; and that it was so is more than probable.' ^ 

. This propped . correction is ingenious, bnt not> we think, 
bf^Wi^uestionable character. Mr.^alker's reference to th<^ 
aeoenn- would seem to exclude' the meaning of the word 
as an appellative noun. But- the accensi are mentioned a^ 
lilttedfuiti upon the magistrates^ L. 9. c; 38. J)r. Atfatnnf 
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in his account of the Decemviri, (Roman Antiquitiei^, p. 166. 
Ed. 1801.) has strangely mistaken the meaning of this passage 
of Livy. ' The twelve fasces,^ he states, * were carried before 
' him who was to preside,^ and his nine colleagues were at- 
• tended by a single officer, called ACCENSUS, Liv. iii. 33.' 
What Livy says, is, that each of the nine was attended by an 
accensus, — ' coUegis novem singuli accensi adparebant/ 

< Lib. II. c. 5. Quum inter omne tempus pater^ vuHusque et os efus, 
ipectacuio essety eminente ant mo patrio inter puhHccBpancemnisteriumm 

* I am persoaded^that Crevier rightly interprets the latter words: 
—fie feelings of the father being obvionsly distinguishable^ during the 
execution which he superintended as the public magistrate, lliere 
is an evident antithesis between the words pntrio and puUica : and 
the sense assigned to eminente is abundantly confirmed by numerous 
classical authorities. Let two suffice from Cicero. Pro S. Rose* 
Amer. 41. Qi'ud, quo itudiosOls ah tpsis opprimitur et absconditur, eo 
Magis emlnet et apparet. V. In Verr. 62. Ardebant oculi: toto ex 
ore cntdelitai eminebat. — Drakenborch indeed gives another^ and a 
most strange interpretation of the words. And I am aware that 
Diooysius and others relate, that Brutus viewed the execution of his 
sons without betraying any emotion. But I confess, I think that Livy 
shews better taste m the narrative : and in a matter of such remote 
antiquity* circumstances of this kind must be described according to 
the taste of the narrator.' 

* C. 15. Non in regno populum Romnnum^ sed in libertate esse. 

* This is another passage, on which I could wish that the commentators 
^-generally so liberal of their expositions — had not been absolutely 
silent. I cannot persuade myself that the real meaning of the worcfs 
is — what they might be supposed most obviously to present —that the 
Roman people were not now under a kingly government, but in the 
enjoyment of a free constitution. Did not rorsena know this fact, 
without their informing him of it } But 1 conceive, that the words 
are intended to confirm the immediately^preceding sentiment — nid in 
perniciem BUSLmJaaies esse veilent. In a kingly government, the Ro- 
man people had (as it were) no existence, i. e. were of no weight in 
the state; in regno ntm e^se populum Ronutnum^ — or nullum cA«e;^- 
their political being therefore was involved in their liberty,' 

< Lib. IV. c. SO. ea libera conjectura est. Sed (ut ego arbitror) vana 
verMore in otnnei opinionet licet 'quum auctor pugnae^ 8fc. 

* I conjecture that these words ought to be very differently 
pointed ; as follows : — ea libera conjectura est, ted^ ut ego arbitrof^ 
wma ; (jtersare in onmes opiniones licet J quum auctor pugnae^ Sfc^ 
That iM--^** this may afford another coniecture, [t/i2. about the time 
when Cossus won the spoUa opitna^ which any who please are at 
liberty to adopt; the field of conjectural opinion being open on 
all sides: but, in my judgment, the conjecture is idle; as Cossus 
himself has left it on record that he was Consul when he won the 
spoils.'' 

Vol. XXLN.S. T 
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< On the question itself, concerning the proper nature of the 
spolia opima» 1 would obsenre* in opppeition to Perizonius and most 
of the commentators, that I hold the authority of Livy, Plutarch, 
Dio, and others, as of much greater weight, than the supposed 
assertion of Varro, which we have at second hand through 
Festus, — opima spolia etiam essCf si manipularis miles detraxerit^ dum* 
modo dud hostium. If Varro ever said so, — (and Perizonius himself 
confesses that Festus is mistaken on other nbints) — I concave that 
he, must have used the term opima spolia in that laxer sense, in whidi 
it occurs, xxiii. 46. and which Livv here sets aside by the words — ea riti 
ophna spolia habentur^ oiub dux dud detraxit. To me it appears very 
improbable, that the highest military honour among the Romans, 
which none but three persons ever attained, should have been open 
even to common soldiers. It appears also little consistent with the 
origin of the custom, and the recorded language of Romulus at the 
dedication of the first spoils : — fuec tibi victor Romulus rex regie arma 
fero. i. lO.-^But I am still more strongly persuaded, that the opinion 
which Crevier hazards is unwarrantable ; namely, that Livy in this 
chapter purposely obscures historic truth, in order to ingratiate 
himself with Augustus. That imputation is abundantly repelled by 
the freedom and manl^ spirit, with which he expresses himself in 
various passages of his history, and which appears even in his 
preface, when he speaks of— ^^c tempora^ quibus nee vitia nostra nee 
remcdia pati possumus* 

Crevier is certainly right in representing the account given 
by Livy in Lib. iv. c. 20, as very obscure. That Cossus was 
only a military tribune when he slew Tolumnius, and deposited 
the spolia opima in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, is repeated 
by Livy, c. 32. The reason assigned by Crevier to account 
for the confusion apparent in the text of Livy, is unfavourable, 
certainly, to the reputation of the Historian. But, though 
Crevier has, in this instance, hazarded an opinion which 
Imputes unfair dealing to Livy, justice requires that the im- 
putation should be limited to the particular circumstance 
.which is the subject of that editor's animadversion. The 
4;e8timony borne by Crevier to the independence, and probity 
of Livy, is ample and. decisive : no editor, not even Mr. 
Walker himself, could more explicitly or more strongly assert 
his integrity as a writer. ' Nee vero eloquentia tantum claruit 
' Livii, sed laudatur et fides, quoB prima virtus ab historiarum 
' scriptore requiritur. — Ausum esse eum vera etiam cum otbor 

* sionis periculo dicare, veritatisque studiosiorem fuisse, quam 

* gratiee imperantis. — Sed et in iis quae hodie supersunt, nulla 

* apparet asseiitationis erga eum qui rerum potiretur sus- 
' picio. — ejus fidem, quae adversus gratiam potentiorum in- 

. ' conciHsa stetit/ ( Prccf, in Ldvium,) ' Livy is distinguished 
' not more for eloquence than for integrity. — He dared, at 
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* the hazard of giving offence, to publish trath» and was more 

* studious of veracity than of the favour of great men. In 
' the books of his History which remain, there is no evidence 
.' of his being a flatterer of men in power. — his integrity 
' was incorruptible and iomioveable.* We have cited tnese 

* passages at length, for the purpose of obviating'any injurious 
impression against Crevier wnicn might arise from Uie perusal 
of Mr. W.'s note, 

' C. ST. Primo praliof quod ab Sempronio ineauti inconiuUSqfu 

* Crevier would expunge tfie word prtmo, because this was the 
only battle fought by Sempronius. But all the MSB. give primo 
pralio / and it may irdl stand, if we only consider it as e<|DivaleDt 
with tfiii^ praUi : just as he uses prima pugna, vii. !?• So in c. SS* 
ubimo praUo is used for jl^ne prelii, and postremo prelio, xxx. 18* 
Ter. prol. in Adel. 9. in prim. fahtdA^ for in primi fabdcs parte •* and 
commonly extreme annOf for anni extrema parte. 

The word primo should certainly be retained,' it is evidently 
used with praelio. as Mr. Walker states, in the sense of omei, 
tike prwio consurtu, primo impetus and other similar expressions. 
In c. 47, we have primo pr4eh6 again: ^itaqim primo ittOim 
prselio qnum dieMor equitatu inmiuo aniedgnanos hostium tur^ 
basset. 

* Lib. XXIV. c. 40. H^fc nunciawtes orahantt id opemjetret^ 
iostemque hand dMum Romanie ierrA aaC marUimis virilxis airoeret ; 
qm ob wuUmn aUam oausamf nisi quid imminerent Ituiiat peterentur* 

< The text is here confessedly corrupt ; aud various emendstioas 
have been proposed. I would suggest as the most simpie, that we 
should merely expunge aut^ and (with Orooovfus) read utbibus for 
wribuSf and qwe for qui. I would then interpret the words^— Aoifitfm 
baud dubium Romanis terro'—aa importing the certainty that Philip 
would cope with the Romans on land. Macedon was never a oen- 
siderable maritime power ; nor had the Romans any thing to appre- 
hend from Philip b^ sea. But the ambassadors suggest that the 
asaritime cities, of which he was endeavouring to possess bioseif, 
would facilitate his descent on Italy. It is to be observed that the 
M8S. ffive^— not au^-^ut ae : and I conceive that the transcribers 
ttaturalfy inserted that copulative, from not perceiving that terrd 
was to be connected with hostem baud dubium Romanis.' 

Crevier thought the emendation proposed by Gronovius too 
hazardous to be admitted, and he nas ventured to do nothing 
more in his note^ than mark the passage as corrupt. We 
doubt the propriety of the reading which Mr. Walker would 
adopt, retaining terra, which Gronovius rejects ; for, if it 
were not the design of Philip to oppose the Romans ^ sea, 
where else could be contend against them but on land? It 

T 2 
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may be tni« enough, that Macedon was never a considerable 
maritime power ; but it is not so evident that the Romans had 
nothing to apprehend from the naval equipments of Philip : 
singly, they might not fear him, but, in alliance with other 
enemies, he mij^ht be formidable. Philip, says Livy, became 
an enemy to the Romans at a very inauspicious iuncture — - 
hostis tempore haud satis opportunofactus, 26, 38. And wh^n the 
correspondence between Philip and Hannibal, which had been 
intercepted, was laid before the senate at Rome* ' gravis eura 

* Patres incessit, cernentes, qttanta vix tolerantibus Punicusn 
^ helium, Maeedonici belli moles instaret/ the prospect of a 
Macedonian war, to them scarcely able to bear that in which 
they were engaged with the Carthaginians, was alarming. 
(23. 38.) Now the terms of the treaty between Philip and the 
Carthaginians were, that he should pass over into Italy with 
as large a fleet us possible, and that he should make war 
against the Romans, both bj/ laud and sea, — * bellum pro parte 

• sua terra niarique gereret.' (23. 33.) We should therefore 
think, that maritimis viribus is to be. retained in the text of 
Livy, and that urbibus is inadmitinsible. That it should be so, 
would seem to be confirmed by the account given in the close 
of Jthe chapter — * Itaaue, Philippus, neaue terrestri neque 
' navali certamine satis fore parem se fidens. 

* Lib. XXVL c 8 ..iroperatoribus, qui ad Capuara essent, scri- 

bendum censuit, quid ad urbem praesidii esset : quantas autem Hanni« 
bal copias duceret, aut quanto ezercitu ad Capuam obsidendam opus 
esset, ipsoa scire* 

* The mode of printing and pointiDg this passage in Drakenborcfa's 
edition is very bad, and quite vitiates the sense. — At the close also of 
the 6th chapter, his punctuation falsely connects the words— m... 
hondres deirectantibtu — with the preceding claube of the sentence, in- 
stead of with the following.— In the 7th chapter I suspect that the 
words^— quas salutaris illis foret — are a gloss. 

* The rapid sketch which Livy draws in the 9th chapter, of the 
state of Rome on the news of Hannibal's march for the city, is won- 
derfully animated ; and the two leading objects in it are finely con- 
trasted,— the lamentations and prayers of the helpless females, with 
the calm activity of the magistrates and the senate. Observe the 
fine asyndeton, in which the narrative proceeds, from the words :«— 
Senatus magistratibus injbro prasto est. But I forbear. — I have been 
forced however to remark on the latter part of the 16th chapter,*- 
** Cetenim hacc omnia nollem Livium scripsisse. A page istam 
lenitatem, consHiumque ab omni parte laudabile I AU qui totus Ro« 
manus est, omne non Romanum a se alienum putat." ' 

* Lib. XXX. c. 44. Nee esse in vos^ odio vestro^ consutium credatis. 
Nulla magna dvitas diu quiescere potest s si /oris hostem non kabet, 
domiinvenit, Sfc* 
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. * Cre^ier's ezpositicni of thb passage will scarcely satisfy any one t. 
as indeed it did not satisfy himself. Drakeaborch would read !pfecesse 
est, in vaSt S^c^ But though it would be perfectly admissible to read 
necesse for nee esse^ and though we may oflen lotcrpret odio vestro 
as equivalent with odio erga vos ; yet the sentiment thus deduced — (at 
least as presented by Drakenborch ) — seems to me most meagre, un- 
worthy of Livy^ and unsuitable to the force and spirit with which 
Hannibal is described as expressing himself. For what marvel that 
the Romans should have been instigated by their hatred to take 
measures against the Carthaginians ? 

' My own opinion is» in the first place, that the words in vos are 
the mere gloss of a scholiast, interpreting odio vestro as importing 
otUo in vos. In numerous instances I am persuaded that the text of. 
Livy has been deformed by the insertion of such marginal glosses.. 
Now, if we merely expunge these words, and read — Necesse, odio 
vestro consuhum ab Romanis credatis — I think we shall have a con- 
siderable improvement in the text and of the sentiment : taking odio 
vestro in the dative case, and considering the words ab ROMANIS 
emphatic. <' When they disarmed you, and interdicted you from 
foreign wars, then it was ye ought to have wept. That was the 
deadly blow. For surely ye must be persuaded of the Romans^ that 
in this they consulted - not your good and quiet-^but their own ani- 
mosity.*' 

* Still I do not think that we have the text of Livy. I am more 
than suspicious that he wrote — nee esse otio vestro consuUum ah Ro- 
wanis credatis. Let the classical reader examine this coniectural 
emendation in connexion with the whole context, particularlv with 
the words immediately following, — Sulla magna cvoitas diu quiescere 
potest ; and I should expect that he will not lightly reject it. After 
the transcribers had changed otio to oc/i'o, the secondi error of inserting 
in vos naturally followed. My attempt to restore the text has pro- 
ceeded in an order the converse of that in which I think it was cor- 
rupted.^ In- my edition of Livy I have proposed another remedy : 
byt I am not now disposed to recommend it.' pp. 178 ^9. 

Drakenborch has more than once fallen under the reprehen- 
sion of Mr. Walker, for adopting as his own the conjectural 
emendations of Crevier, without acknowledgement. A severe 
critic might, in the case before us, be disposed to follow his 
example, and remind him how little claim the proposed alte- 
ration in the text of Livy has to be considered as original. It 
was suggested many years ago by Gibbon, and was perhaps 
then not proposed for the first time. It would be an amusing 
employment, to trace some readings through the very numerous 
adoptions which they have undergone, till we should find them 
under the patronage of their proper authors. The proposed 
correction may be probably of a less recent date than Gibbon's 
apparent title to it would seem to denote. In the Memoirs of 
hia own Life and Writings, the Historian of the '' Decline 
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•* and Fall of the Roman Empire," gives an account of his com- 
municating to Crevier, an account of the difficulties which he 
felt in reading the part of Hannibal's speech which is com- 
prised in Mr. Walker s extract ; and in the Appendix, he has 
inserted the answer of Crevier to his letter. ' It occurred to 
' me/ says Gibbon, ' that the change of a single letter, by 
' substituting oiio instead of odio, might restore a clear and 

* consistent sense/ Crevier approved this conjecture, but, ia 
addition to Gibbon's emendation, would change uf vos into in 
his, and read thus : Nee a$e in his otio vestro conatUhim ab Bo- 
mams credatis — ' Do not believe that the Romans, when 
' they deprive you of your forces, and forbid you to make 

* war on foreiffn nations, meant thereby to promote your tran- 
' quility/ We much doubt whether this be an admissible 
reading. The alteration is entirely founded on coniecture, and 
is too extensive to be received without authority, l^^or do^ it^ 
we confess^ appear to us to restore a clear and consistent sense* 
It does not «eem to accord with the spirit and tenor of the 
speech. It was surely unnecessary for Hannibal to assume m 
his address to the Carthaginians, that the Romans intended 
their repose by the severe measures which they had taken 
against them. Besides, HannibaPs speech is, from be^nning 
to end, a bitter taunt. A writer in the Classical Journal, (No. 
XXX. p. 369.) who proposes to retain the old reading, which he 
thinks may be vindicated by a passage in Justin — ' odOs cotisur 
lens, (Lib. VI. 6.) quotes the second edition of Hooke's Roman 
History^ where the passage is translated as if oti^ were the 
reading. We have referred to the first edition, where the paa- 
•a^ is given fVol. I. p* 298.) — * Do not flatter yourselves that 
' the Romans nave consulted your pmt.* Gibbon^s eorrespon-' 
dence with Crevier is dated 1756; Hooke's History was pub- 
lished in 1746, and very probably suggested the reading to 
jGibbon. Mr. Walker, therefore, has no claim to the honour 
of being the original proposer of otio. Perhaps, after all the 
pbjectiong which have been raised, and all the criticisms which 
have been applied to the passage, the old reading is entitled 
to the preference, though we consider the construction as dif- 
fering from the supposed parallel in Justin : — Believe not that». 
in your hatred (while you were hating each other), the Romana 
had designs against you — * Nee esse in vos, odio vestro, con- 

* sultum ab Romanis credatis.' — q. d. Your mutual hatreds 
have been more destructive to your interests than the Roman 
arms. 
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Art. V. Diary of a Tour through Southern Indian Egypt, and Pales- 
tine, in the Yean 1821 and 1822. By a Field Officer of CaTalry. 
8vo. pp. 372. Price lOs. 6(L London, 1823. 

A LTHOUGH this volume does not contribute much inforoia- 
-"■ tion of a topographical kind, nor, as a book of travels, is 
it distinguished by mentof the highest order, yet, it cannot be 
read without pleasure, or, we might say, without instruction, 
and the pious spirit which ]iervades it, must ins[)ire in every 
one a high esteem for the Writer. He states himself, indeed, 
to be anxious that his readers should understand, ' that his 

* efforts have been mostly directed to the collection of informar 

* tion connected with the exertions of tiiose Societies which 

* have been instituted for the conversion and instruction of 
' Pagan nations; and that if any profits shall arise from the 
' sale of the work, they are intended to be entirely devoted to 
' the promotion of Christian Missions in general.' 

* Circumstances of a private nature having led me to detcrnnine on 
passing a few years in India, I planned at an early period the tour I 
was afterwards enabled to execute, through the southern province of 
that country. A visit to the Syrian churches in the neighbourhood 
of Travancore being the principal obiect I had in view, with the ad- 
ditional intention of inquiring into the state of the Christian Mis- 
sious of various denominations, now existing on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar, and of learning whether the progress made in 
the ereat work of converting the native heathen to Christianity, jus* 
tified the pecuniary sacrifices made by the English nation to that 
efiect ;' as well as whether the reports of the Missionaries themselves 
were sufficiently accurate to admit of my own future reliance on their 
judgement and truth/ 

On the 1st of December 1820, the Author left Bangalore for 
Madras. The road, on the first day, lay through a Hat, unin- 
teresting tract without wood, and the country continues to 
wear a wild and uncultivated aspect as far as the Pedanaig- 
doorgum Pass through the Ghauts. About half way,- however, 
between Colar, a tolerably large Mahommedan town, and Bait- 
mungalum, the last town in the territories Of the Mysore 
Rajwi, is a village presenting a singularly romantic appear- 
ance. It is built m the midst of huge masses of granite, from 
which the rudely formed cottages are scarcely discernible. 

* The traveller is altogether surprised at seeing a wild rocky 
' desert suddenly peopled, and swarming with natives in all 

* directions, eyeing him over the summits and through the 

* crevices of these primeval mansions.* 

< The road through the pass is in a totally neglected and ruinoiis 
state ; but the scenery almost makes amends fur it even in the eyes 
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of the luxurious inhabitant of India. SuccesaiTe rocks covered with 
verdure, and intersected by deep, narrow ravines, through which the 
road winds, conforming its direction to the course that Nature her- 
self seems to have traced out, and in some few places indebted to art 
only in its rudest state, afford an agreeable contrast to that unvaiy- 
ing sameness of feature which the Mysore almost every where pre- 
sents.' 

The route on the fifth day led through ' the valley of 

* Ambopr;* a tract where, for the first time in India, the Au- 
thor beheld the richest cultivation extending for many miles 
on both sides of the road. Beyond this, a low marshy country 
stretches to Arcot, where the Author passed the sabbath, and 
then pushed on for Madras. Here he remained three weeks, 
awaiting the cessation of the periodical rains, and then pro« 
ceeded southward along the coast to Tranquebar. The road 
in many places was under water, ^ and scarcely passable. At 
Pondicherry, the ocean is rapidly undermining the beach, as at 
Madras : ' the custom-house and warehouses have been already 

* washed away and buried in the deep/ 

At Tranquebar, the Author was much satisfied, as well as 
highly interested, by an interview with a Protestant native 
catecnist, John Dewasagayam, a scholar of the late Dr. John. 
He has in charge thirty-one schools of various denominations, 
containing 1,630 children. A class under his immediate su- 
perintendence are preparing for the Christian ministry. 

< In these few hours,* he says, ' I have become acquainted with 
that which is quite sufficient to convince me that those pious men who 
bestow labour and money en the maintenance of missions among the 
heathen, neither labour nor spend in vain. The harvest may be de- 
layed, but it will come, and the sower shall reap the fruits of his 
seed.'* • • . • . < I had almost forgotten to mention, that John shewed 
me a letter from an English gentleman at Jaffiia in Ceylon, dated in 
February last, and mentioning that the natives there hh&ofthemselvet 
formed a Taroul Bible Association, and that UH;re was not a single 
European member on the committee.' 

At Tanjore, the schools of the mission are considerable, and 
have many others dependent on them in several parts of the 
territory. The present Rajah, who is one of the richest native 
princes in the South of India, (his income amounting to 
140,000/.) was educated by Swartz, and is a liberal benefactor 
to the native Christians, who are numerous in his dominions. 
His eldest son, a youth of thirteen, has been brought up under 
the care of Mr. KolhofF, the worthy successor of Swartz. 
From the bequest of that admirable Missionary and the muni- 
ficence of the Rajah, the mission is rich ; and they were eo- 
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deav<mrine. to establish a silk manufaotory for tbe employ* 
ment of tfie children. 

< In the church \h a grave-stone inscribed to the memory of Swartz. 
Some lines of bad* poetry are engraved upon it, which are remark- 
able only as a testimony of aflfectipn, and in that they are supposed 
to have come actually from the pen of the present Rajah of Tanjore. 
The last two lines, if 1 remember accurately, run thus : 

*• May I, my father, be worthy of thee, 
Wishes and prays, thy Serbojee !" ' 

From Tanjore to Tritchinopoly, a distance of thirty-seven 
miles, the country i^ an almost uninterrupted desert waste, 
with but one village, Serringapattah,— celebrated for the dex- 
terity of its thieves, of which tbe following amusing instance 
is given on the authority of an English colonel. 

< Some years ago, a detachment of the King's artillery, intending 
to halt there for the nisht, was advised of this propensity of the na- 
tiveSy and recommended to be well on their guard against iu The 
two officers in charge of the detachment, as well as the men, ridi- 
culed and scorned the idea of these poor wretches (such they seemed 
to be) being able to rob the King's artillery, but took the precaution 
of placing sentries over all the tents, and a double one at that of the 
quarter-guard, with orders, rendered unnecessary by the awakened 
pnde of the sentries themselves, to be more than usually watchful. 
The inhabitants, through the means of the native servants, heard 
that their slcill in thievmg was set at nought, and their vanity was 
proportionably piqued. Next morning, the officers rbing early, 
missed nothing, and be^n to exult in their security, when one of the 
Serjeants arrived, with sname and dismay pictured on his countenance, 
and informed them that the whole of the arms belonging to the main 
guard were missing, and that all the natives had abandoned the 
village. Every search, though undertaken instantly^ was in vain, and 
the detachment was compelled to march away unarmed, and fullv 
aware of the reception they would be likely to meet with from their 
corps, when their disaster became known. The manner in which 
this dexterous theft was atchieved, long remained unknown, but 
many years afterwards, when the circumstance was almost forgotten, 
the villagers themselves voluntarily surrendered the arms to die au- 
thorities of the country, and declared they had taken them, merely 
because their skill in thieving had been called in question ; and ob- 
served in confirmation of this, that they had not taken a single ar- 
ticle, with the exception of the arms which they now restored. 
Being asked how they had contrived to steal them from the centre of 
a tent, the guard sleeping around them, and two sentries outside, 

. they gave the following account ; Some of* them stripped themselves 
quite naked, and oiled their bodies over, that, if caught, they might 
not be easily held ; they then approached that part of the t^nt where 
the sentry in the rear was posted, who, as usual, was talking about 
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itwentT paces backwards and fonrardt. The tilgllt was dark, and thd 
most bold and dexterous among tbem advanced obliqoclj tovrards ibe 
tent, creeping on his belly, Ijing still while the sentry was pacing to* 
wards him. and only moving on, slowlj and cautioosly, when his back 
was turned. In this way he arrived at the tent, and his black body 
was, in the dark, invisible to the sentry. He now, with the utn^ost 
adroitness, lifled up a part of the side of the tent, having carefully 
removed one peg, and soon found that all the guard were asleep, rely- 
ing on their double sentries, fiy this time the other villagers had 
followed their leader, find were all lyina in the same posture, with 
the head of each touching the feet of the one who had preceded 
him. In this way, the arms being slowly removed, without the 
•lightest noise, by the most advanced thief, were, with equal caution, 
passed along from one to another, until the whole were secured, and 
the thieves retired as they came, unseen and unsuspected.' 

pp. 41—3. 

From the aummit of the fortress, there is a superb view of 
the surrounding country, which abounds in objecta characteris- 
tic and picturesque, but symboU of the horrid superstition 
which prevails. The distant pagodas of Tanjore are distinctly 
visible, with those of Serin^ham and Jumbakistna on the 
island formed by the separation of the Oauvery into two 
branches, Koiladdy, the Rock of Elimisefani with its pagoda, 
the French, Sugarloaf, Golden, and Five Rocks, and other 
places distinguished in the military annals of tfie Peninsula. 
The Tritchinopoly race-course runs over the very spot where 
the main battle between the English and tiie French was 
fou^cbt, which terminated in the important victory gained by 
Major Lawrence. The Author bears his testimony to the tne- 
ritottous accnracy of the description given in the interesting 
volumes of Orme.* 

No object of remarkable interest presents itself in the route 
from this place to Palamcottah, — a distance, apparently, of nine 
days, though the Author's rate of travelling varies exceed- 
ingly. At this station, our Author breakfasted with the Mis- 
Bionaries Rhenius and Schmidt, with whom he had previously 
become acquainted at Madras. 

' They have lately been making a tour through the Eastern districts 
of the Tinevelly country, and discovered a considerable number of 
gelf-called Christian congregations, some Catholic and some Protes- 
tant, but most of diem plunged in deplorable ignorance* However, 
they evinced much gratitude for the vigit of the Missionaries, and so 
eageHy accepted a few books and tracts in their native language, that 
Mr. Rhenius regretted he had not brought more with him. One 



* See ficlecUc Review. N.S. Vol. XIII. p. 112. 
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poor hcjf in particular, after baTing several times in vain solicited a 
Doolc, as tlie Missionaries were obliged to be somewhat sparing^ 
brought them as his only means of purchase, a little paper full of sugar $ 
and It was probably the sum of his earthly possessions, as tlie natives 
in those paru are wretchedly poor, and subsist entirely on the scanty 
produce of the palmyra tree. The poor boy's unusual earnestness 
Could not, of course, go unrewarded; --he obtained the book he 

nht-^and may God bless it to him ! ' I accompanied Mr. Hough, 
e evening, on a visit to his English school in the town of Tine« 
velly. It isyet in its infancVy and is most remarkable for the great 
Opposition made by the Brahmins to its original establishment. It is 
now, however, in full action, and two or three of the Brahmins have 
sent their children to it ; as the benefit of learning English is always 
a strong inducement ; nor have they openly objected to the JHoly 
Scriptures being made the medium of instruction, as they are here. 
Tlie next morning after breakfast, I visited an English and Tamul 
school erected near Mr. Hough's own bungalow. These are further 
advanced than the one at Tinevelly ; and I was much pleased with 
the result of a tolerably long examination of four Christian lads, on 
their progress in the knowledge of the Scriptures. A liule before 
dinner, a native priest of our own communion called on Mr. Hough, 
and I had once more the delight of becoming acquainted with a ge* 
nuiae Christian among our Indian brethren. We had a long and in- 
teresting conversation, in which Mr« Hough kindly and patiently 
interpreted for us. > He mentioned, among other things, that, some 
time ago, having in the course of a twelvemonth twice read over the 
whole x9ew Testament with a Brahmin of Combacoonum, he declare4 
his conviction of its truth, and that, according to it, no one may dare 
to worship idols : he also said, *' I hope, when I die, that I shall be 
found with Jesus Christ.'' The persecution of his friends, and the 
so dreaded loss of caste, prevented his open reception and profession 
of the Gosp^ and he is still, alas ! a Brahmin. Mr. Hough told roe 
thai a congregation of Roman Catholics have latelv quitted their 
priest, and come over to Tinevelly for the purpose of being admitted 
mto the Protestant communion. The priest endeavoured to procure 
from the local authorities an order for their return to him ; but it was 
refused, and justly so, and they were lefl to their own choice. They 
DOW profess our creed.' 

The value of such converts en masse may be questioned, yet, 
one must rejoice at even their nominal emancipation from the 
yoke of tbe Man of Sin. Such circumstances as these, how- 
ever, may serve to throw light on both the despondency and 
the malignity of a certain Romish assailant of Missions, — of 
whom more anon. 

At Nagracoil in Travaucore, the Author visited Mr. Meade^ 
the principal Missionary at that station, and was invited to ex- 
amine the senior boys in his central Tamul school, Mr. M. 
acting as interpreter. They evinced, it is stated, decidedly a 
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more thorough knowledge of SGripture than be had found in 
any of the schools previously visited. 

< Such a state of improvement is highly creditable to their instroc- 
tors, and has been produced, they think, by the habit of passing much 
time in daily Questioning them as to the meaning of all toey read. I 
asked one little boy of eleven years old, whether he ever prayed to 
Godv independently o? the form of prayer which had been taught 
him. He replied that he did sometimes ; and when further ques- 
tioned as to what he prayed for, his answer was literally thus : ** My 
sins are numberless as tne sands, and so I pray to God to take theoi 
fjpom me by the power of his Holy Spirit.'* ' 

The Missionaries here have the charge of twenty small 
churches^ and other congregations in several parts of the 
country to the southward and eastward. The Mission is, on 
the whole, in a promising state. — The road from the Tinevelly 
districts traverses the chain of Malabar mountains near Cape 
Comorin. At about seven miles from Panamgoodie, it enters 
the kingdom of Travancore, through a gate in the wall built 
across the opening in the chain, by one of the Rajahs. After 
passing the wall, the scenery and general aspect of the country 
undergo a considerable change. ' Fine forest timber and culti- 
' vation almost universal succeed to the scanty, ragged pal- 
* myras and sterile plains of Tinevelly ; and there is also a much 
' greater shew of interior commerce, of population, and of 
' general industry/ Travancore itself, once the residence of 
the Rajahs, and Trivanderam, the present capital, where the; 
Ranee or queen of Travancore resides, are both only small 
villages. Our Author proceeded, partly by land and partly by. 
water, to Aleppie, another missionary station, important as 
being a place of great resort to the Arabs, who come princi*^ 
pally in search of Teak timber. The schools here have* not 
made much progress, owing to a report sedulously spread 
among the natives by the Roman Catholics of the neighbour- 
hood, that the children, when educated, , are intended to be 
shipped off for England ; ' and nothing,' gays the Writer, * is 
' too absurd or improbable to be .credited among these poor 
' people, especially when it accords with their own ideas and 
' prejudices/ Dr. Prendergast, the new Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Verapoly and Apostolic Vicar of the Pope, was 
then at Aleppie, on a pastoral visit to his flock. This worthy 

I)relate, who is by birth an Irishman, is said to be very unpopu- 
ar among them, * from having preached openly and plainly 
' a^int the worship of images, and for recommending those 
* wno can, to read their Bibles.' He professed himself to our 
Author, a warm friend to schools for the poor. What will the 
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Abbfe Dubois sAy to this ? It was high time for him to aban- 
don the Missionary service. 

A very interesting account is given of our Author's visit to 
Cotyam, from which we can only extract a few particulars. 

* After a five hour's rail and row, through a country very similar 
in appearance to that between Quilon and Aleppie, we caoae in sight 
of the several houses of the Missionaries at Cotyam, erected on 
tome rising grounds at no great distance from each other ; and soon 
afteir we discovered an ancient church on our right hand, in a roman- 
tic situation among the trees, and slightly elevated above the valley, 
through which fiows the stream we were ascending. A little further 
to the left, and in the valley, was the Syrian college. Handed about 
half a mile ft'om Mr. Fenn's house, and proceeded towards it on fcfot ; 
but before I entered his grounds, he came himself to meet me, and 
gave me a Christian welcome. 

* Feb. 20th. I accompanied Messrs. Fenn and Baker to the Syrian 
church at the village of Cotyam, where we found them employed in 
celebrating their religious rites, and preparing for a feast in com- 
memoration of an ancient bishop from Antioch, who, after having 
rendered them essential service, died, and was buried here. The 
feast, at least, was in close imitation of better times : for it consisted 
of large quantities of rice and other food fur ail tl»e poor who chose 
to come for it. On arriving at the church, the metropolitan. Mar 
Dionysius, received us in a small room leading into it, and serving as 
a habitation of one of its catanurs (priests). The Metran's appear- 
ance is pleasing and dignified, and his address good : he seems to be 
about forty or forty-two years of age, — has a fine countenance, (evi- 
dently not of Indian origm,^ expressive of mild good sense, yet, with 
a meek subdued li>ok, which instantaneously bespeaks our natural 
sympathy and affection. After a short conversation, we went up 
stairs to a gallery which overlooked the interior of the church. The 
performance very much resembled that of the Romish superstitions ; 
but, towards the close, I was delighted to find that they read a portion 
oC the New Testament, from a copy printed in England, in the Ma- 
layalim, the vernacular tongue of the Syrians, and the people ap- 
peared to listen with attention. The church itself was small, more 
like a chapel than a church in the interior, but was completely filled. 
There were no ioiiiges, but some wretched daubs of paintmgs over the 
altar. From Uie communion-table descended a few steps, on which 
candlesticks were placed ; and on the centre of the uppermost step, 
stood a wooden cruciHx, the foot of which was concealed by a glory, 
apparently of solid silver. In the body of the church, was a large 
silver cross, presented lately by the Metran's brother, a rich Syrian. 
I was much struck with the diflerence in colour and feature, between 
some of the Syrians and the generality of the natives of India. Many 
of the former have noble, distingui:»hed features, such as decidedly 

mark a distinct race The Syrian clergy seem all to have a great 

veneration fur the name of Buchanan ; though, for two or three jreara 
after he left them, they quite execrated his memory, in consequence 
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of their hearing no news of their ancient and only oompleta copy of 
the Holj Scriptures in manuscript, which they permitted him to take 
away under a promise of sending them the same book in print. Until 
the printed scriptures arrived, they imagined he had been decemng 
them ; but when they had diligently compared them with the nume* 
roos fragmeAU they still possessed and found them misutely exact 
copies, their joy and veneration &r exceeded the abhorrence which 
they had lately expressed towards theur henthctor.* pp. 65—71 • 

The Syrian Christians* ever since the lamented departure of 
Colonel Munro from the country, have been subjected to the 
most oppressive and cruel tyranny, on the part of the native 

fovemment. The Duan or Prime Minister of the Ranee of 
'ravancore« is a Mahratta Brahmin named Vencataray, whose 
avarice, joined to hatred of the Christian name, is the sup- 
posed motive of this atrocious conduct. It is to be hoped, 
that our Author's representation of the case will have led to 
the adoption of spirited measures of redress in the proper 
quarter. 

Our limits will not admit of our giving the very interesting 
details of the Author's subsequent visit, in company with Mr. 
Bailey, to the principal churches south of Cotvam. For this 
we must refer to the volume itself. The banks of the river 
Panda are described as richly covered with woods and gardens. 
In the woods, which abound with the cocoa-nut, the betel, the 
teak, the plantain, and the banian tree, numerous species of 
birds were noticed, of the most beautiful plumage. The Author 
visited the churches of Chinganore, Kaleecherry, Pootangave, 
Maramana, and Mavelicaree, and Munro Island, — * a piece of 
• ground in the back-water, about eight miles N. E. of Quilon, 
' given by the Ranee of Travancore, for the support of the 
' Syrian College,' and so named in honour of Colonel Munro, 
at the Ranee's own desire. This island is represented as sus- 
ceptible of almost every species of cultivation, and the scenery 
of the interior is beautiful. On our Author's return to Cotyam, 
he had the opportunity of repeated interviews with the Sjrrian 
Metropolitan, with whose deep and unaffected hnmility and 
kindness he was very favourably impressed. The venerable 
gentleman consented one evening to come in state, in order to 
afford the stranger the gratification of seeing him in his pon* 
tifical robes. He wears a mitre on these occasions, ana the 
crozier is borne before him. On calling to take leave of him,, 
our Author was entrusted with the commission of conveying to 
the Patriarch of Antioch, a copy of the printed Syriac New 
Testament, with a few lines on the first blank leaf^ in the Me«- 
tropolitan's own hand-writing. 
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: Mr* Fenn accompanied the Author on his sdbsequent tour 
to Cochin and the northern churches. Ranniel, one of those 
mentioned by Dr. Buchanan, he does not appear to have 
visited. The general impression left on his mind respecting 
the Syrian Christians, he thus expresses. 

' In shorti though they are in a low state of igDoraDce, and shew 
little sense of morality and religion, thev have sufficient redeeming 

aualitiesy to excite a lively interest in all who have seen and known 
lem. I myself went among them prejudiced both against them 
%nd against what a great and good man had previously written con- 
cerning them. With Dr. Buchanan's account of them in my hand, 
I went where he went, and sometimes where he went not} and 
I seize with pleasure this opportunity of offering the testimony of 
an individual, who, however obscure and unknown, has been an 
eye-witness to most of what has been asserted on this head, by the 
first friend, and now beloved benefactor of the neglected Syrians*' 

In pursuing his journey to Mysore, our Author turned 
aside from the route at Moodikerry, in order to visit the 
Nilgherree mountains, of which he gives a very glowing de- 
scription. The distance from the foot of the mountain to 
Dimhutty, ' the head-quarters of the new English colony/ 
which occupies its summit, is an ascent very little interrupted 
and extremely steep, of fourteen miles. The scenery in many 
parts is magnificent, and the climate of the higher regions 
IS so moist and of so moderate a temperature, that English 
vegetables and fruits are there cultivated with success. At 
Daynaud, where the country begins to descend towards the 
Danaigencottah pass, 

' nothing can be more lovely than the scenery, where the deep 
green luxuriance of the wooded valleys, contrasted beautifully witn 
the bold craggy masses of red rock, towering above the tops of 
the highest forest trees, or occasionally projecting from between 
them. Down the valley rushed an impetuous mountain stream^ 
now dashing in foam against some rugged opposing rock, now pre- 
cipitating itself over a succession of natural cascades, and afone 
interrupting with its noise the deep silence of universal nature. 
The woods are inhabited by innumerable wild peacocks, who fire* 
quently shewed tlieir gay plumage on the skirts of the barley fields^ 
wherever, in this wild scene, a more favourable spot would admis 
of a scanty cultivation ; and the peaceful browsing of the cattle 
on the heatli of the mountain-tops, denoted the absence of dio 
tiger, who, though frequently seen in the jungle at the foot o£ 
Nilgherree, has been seldom known to visit the favoured scenea 
of its mountain-woods. In the midst of these romantic wilds, and 
with every feeling of delight rendered more acutely sensible by 
tracing up these beauties of nature to the beneficent hand whica 
created them for the enjoyment of man, 1 passed my evening in 
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strolling round the neighboarhood of Daynaod The heighls 

of Nilglierree are certaTnl^r in many respects a great nataral cm- ' 
osity. To find, in the eleventh degree of Latitude, a coantry in 
which* in the heat of summer, the thermometer scarcely rises higher' 
than in England; and that country, though necessarily in a very, 
elevated region, yet susceptible of cultivation, and actudly cultivated 
to the highest tops of its highest peaks, is certainly no codinxm . 
occurrence. The country is, in a military sense, inaccessible; 
which will account for its having so long remained unknown even to. 
its immediate neighbours; and the trouble of getting to it, even' 
individually, is so great, the ascent so laborious, that Irouch qoet-' 
tion whether a native great man has been known to attempt it. This. 
will explain also why neither Brahmins nor pagodas are to befoond 
among them. 

* TTie inhabitants are a qniet, inoffensive race, though their ap 
pearance is wild and savage. They have long, shaggy, black hair, 
and are clothed fit is their only covering) with a large piece of thick 
coarse cloth, whicli is never washed; ;ior is -there, indeed, in the 
whole region of Nilglierree, a single person who follows the business 
of washing. They are* exceedingly humble in their deportment, 
and their attitude on meeting an European is painfully submissive, 
for it too much resembles the prostration Of Divine worship. But,' 
in what regards the worship or a Supreme Being, I ' did not see 
a single place set apart for it ; though on enquiry, I was told that 
they have certain large stones among the mountains, and some trees, 
which they esteem as sacred, but they have no priests or form 
of worship, nor is there a single i(iol among them, rerhaps a more 
promising scene for. Missionary labours on a soil hitherto wild and 
totally neglected, could hardly be found in any part of the globe. 
They understand Tamul, of which their own language is a cor^ 
ruption ; and of late years they have regularly paid a small tax, 
nine' thousand rupees a year, (about lOOOl.) to our government.* 
The extent of the country is more considerable than I should have 
imagined, being computed at five hundred square miles ; which is, 
I am still inclined to think, an exaggerated statement, though 
derived from the best sources of information within my reach. Ine 
number of. its inhabitants is as yet unknown, and the opinions about 
it vary in their results from three to five thousand ; nut/ judging 
of the whole from that part of the country which I traversed, it 
could hardly much exceed the latter number, notwithstanding its 
great proportionate extent. Mr. W., an intelligent young magistrate, 
who 18 sub-collector of the revenue, told me, that to the westward 
of Dimhutty, there are a few villages, the inhabitants of which are 
of gigantic stature, the least tall among them reaching generally 
from six feet six to six feet eight ; and as Mr. W. repeated it to me 
seriously, and declared hf had himself seen them> I can have ho 
reason to doubt it. 

' I never saw any where so many to me unknown beautiful 

flowers and plants. Hares, « pea-fowl, and jungle fowl abound ; 
woodcocks have been twice seen by a party of sportsmao ; there 
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'pt. womtfbox I believe tM nutoy deer; and ekepKenti and .tigen are 
ahoaosl unknown, Uiough they fiboiMd in the Coimriialoor counlry at 
the foot of the mountains, and still more among the wilds of Paul- 
ghaut. There is good pasture for cattle and sheep, but of the latter 
m inhabitants have none. They have plenty or cows, and grim a 
great deal of barley, aa well mb a peeuliar vegetsfcle nroduetiott, 
wheiide they eittract ott^ There is also a low thick Arab, growin|^ 
]ilrild)aliiiost oirer tfa6 whole couatiy, which, in the interior conforma* 
lion of its fruit, and alse in flttvour, very nuieh resemUea a small 
jBngiidi gieaeberry, though ouite of an inferior, sort* and with its tep 
taxtenially open, fike a medlar. Nettles and fern, unknown in most, 
parts of India, are to be found here in abundance. But, indeed, the, 
greal variety of trees, shrubs, and plants, some of them rare and' 
beautiful, merit description from an aoler pen than mine. The soil is* 
^ fertile, that tb^y grow almost every where. Sometimes the trees* 
ire in clumps, as If designedly planted, sometimes forming small 
woods and coppices ; in ouier parts, they are to be found over-sha« 
liowing deq> ravines down which the mountain torrents plmu^e un- 
see»ki frequent saccesslve onscades. The trees whidi grow in t& last' 
stoatien, are generally the finest timber, and rise to a nif|)e8tic 
height. On tjSe whole I would say, that were a man, fond of solitudey* 
eonden^ned by droumstanees to finish his days in India, the abode of 
bis choice would assuredly be reared among the wild and rooumtic« 
yet fertile mountains of Nilgherree.' pp. 121—7. 

Ndthing more occurred of particular interest, either in the; 
aeenety or of ineklent, during the remainder of the jonmej^ to 
Bangalore. At Mvacyre, however, he h^d the honour of beivig 
introdoeed to the Kajah, and what was a far more enriaUe dia^ 
tinetion, of taking an airing in his magnificent elephant'K^ai^ 
riage. The genius of Aladdin, our Author says, conld scarcely 
hate exceeded it. 

* Its interior is a double sofa for six persons, covered with dark 
green velvet and gold, surmounted by an awning of cloth of gold, fix 
Uke shape of two small scolloped domes, meeting over the centre, and 
surrounded #ith a richly ornamented verandah, supported by light,^ 
elegant, fluted gilt pillars : the whole is capable or contiuning stxty 
persons, and is about twenty-two feet in height. It moves oA fo^ 
wbeefe ; the hinder ones eighft feet in diatneter, with a breadlb of 
twelve feet betweenr tisemv It is drawn by six imnbense etepihaaiBy 
(with a^dxiaer on each,) harnessed to the carriage hv traces, as inl 
£Bf|land%. and their Ixige heads covered with a sort of cap, made of 
riebly embiroidered clptb. The pace at which they moved, was a 
slow trot of about seven miles an hour : they were very steady, and the 
sofings of the carriage particularly easy. . As it is crane-necked, the 
eiej^tfits turned round with it, on coming back, with die greatest 
facility. "Fhe shape of the body is extremely elegant, reseim>lmg i^ 
&i scolbp-shell, and painted dark green and gold. The elephants 
are atar exact match, hut, as stated, of an enormous sne. Tbe whale* 

Vol. XXI. N. S. U 
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wa9 constrmcted by natWe w6rkmeD> Usttsted by one hsAfiCtmVt.Sreu^u . 
A»D, under the iminediate directions of the Rajah.' 

. Our Author arrived at Bangalore on the 29th of -March, 
1821, having occupied four months in this most interesting 
journey. lu the following August, having procured , two years 
leave of absence, he again set foiward y9ith the intention ot 
returning to England by land. At Mys(>r€l^ he spent ureat part 
of the' my with ' the well known Jesuit/ th'eAbb^ Dtiboisi — 
a tdl man. with a long silver beard, -habited like a Brahmifi. 
At that time, the Abb^ does not appear to bare -^ntemplated 
relincjuishin^ his statioii, fdt he expressed fa}» bopef; thtftt, sinbtf 
he still (iontiuued to labour against hop6, his services wduld be 
regarded by the Almighty as so mucn the more meritorious;' 
and be^ moreover, intimated his intention, if it were God's will, 
to leave, his bones in that place. He said ,to his visitor : ' How 
'.can the Protestants hope to convert the heathen to their 
'simple forms of worship, when the poiop and. splendid cere- 
': monies of the Roman Catholic persuasioh, ■ to lihe their owm 

* M&9rthip, have completely failed V From Mysore, our Author 

Etoceeded to the mountain capital of the Kajah of Coor^i 
aving despatches for his highness, whose mean and assassin* 
like countenance brought strongly to his mind * the bid man of 
' the mountain* so celebrated in the days of the Crusadesi 
His country is so difficult of actess, that the Honourable Com- 
pany have thought it best to let him remain a perfectly inde-^ 
p^dent sovereign in the heart of the British possessionsi with 
th^ d3Mption of a merely nominal annual trioute of one ele-^ 
phant. Our Author embarked at Tellicherry for Bombay^ 
where he remained a fortnight, and then availed himself of a 
cruizer bound for Mocha and Cosseir. From the latter port, he 
Crossed the Desert to Carnac. visited the tombs and the temples 
in the vicinity of Thebes, and thence descended the Nile to 
Cairo and Damietta. where he embarked for Tyre, in order to 
fulfil a lon^-cherished wish to visit Jerusalem. The narrative 
of his pilgrimage to the Holy City is, howevfcr, the least inte- 
resting portion of the work. He only tells usi for the thou- 
sandth time, all that has been retailed to us on the authority of 
lying legends, respecting the holy places. Nothing can be 
Ttnote unaffectedly devout and truly pious than the sentiments 
li^hibh the Author expresses ; and it would almost have been 
cruel to destroy, at tne time, the happy illusion which excited 
his emotions at the sight of the sacred places. On some oc- 
casions, indeed, his native ^ood-sense resented the palpable 
imposition; but, ' however justly and reasonably,^ he says, 

* we may doubt the truth oJf many of those traditions, it is not 
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^ While on the spot, that I would seek to arraign it, provided 

• there be nothing in the tradition itself contrary to what is 

* contained in the Scripture/ Yet, if the tradition should n^t 
happen to contradict Sbripture, but only to outrage cotnmdik 
vense, we should imagine the reason for doubt scarcely lefts 
cogent. Our Aiithor wasBtattled at being shewn the building 
where our liord is Mid to hair^ gonte to school ; bat the table 
on vdiwh he us^ to dine with' his disciples, Josieph's work- 
shop, &e., not being contraly to th^ Si[}ripturet niust^ on this 
role* be a^nitted to be genuine; The fact is^ and we speak it 
.udvisedly, that not one single leg^d' relating to any one sacred 
place in the Holy Land, has the slightest claim to even proba- 
Ibility ; and a Ghristtali' tFaveller, who would wish to emoy the 
genuine interest of the 8cene> ought reftolutely* to shut his earft 
\o every thing that is told him by the monks. Nothing faa^ 
^nded so much to. perpleec die topography of Palestine, and to 
obliterate the few ikint traces of ancient times; as these spuria 
ons traditions! Calrary, most certainly, and Joseph's sepul^ 
chre, could not have been near the spot now consecrated by 
superstiiion ; and as little wretensions has the grotto of the 
nativity to the honoor x^onferred upon it. Had our Author 
looked: into the volumes of Dr. Ricnardson' or Dn Olarke^ be 
would have seen that ' what is contained in the Scriptore/ ieat 
rariauce with the tradition by which be was begilued in IMQk 
instmices.' ' Mountains and rivers/ as he justly reniaribSy ' stiH 

* continue to exist ;* and with these the traveller iq^. conteiii 
himself. The site of ancient Jerusalem is cleanly Joaarked by 
Ha natural boundaries on the three sides where there are ra<- 
Vines; Mount Zion and Mount Olivet retain their ancient 
names; the sea of Galifeib still washes the plain of Gennesareth, 
and the Jordan yet rolla its impetuous torrent, when swoln 
by the early or the latter rains, into the bituminous lake. 
These grand natural features of the country remain unchanged, 
and as they alone ean be identified^ so they present objects of 
a far more rational interest, and much more worthv of a pil^ 
grimage, than grottoes, and marble alabs, and-trougns, and all 
Sie trumpery of the sacred places. 

There is one point on Which We should havie been glad if* the 
Author had been more explicit. He teila us thaittba ruins of 
Capernaum are on tlie right bank (we presume the w^st^bank 
is meant) of the Lake of Oennesareth, near the entrance of the 
Jordan, and that the place is pronounoed by the-natives Kap* 
per-naoum. - He does not say that he visited those ruins, nor is 
'it quite clear that the nasne in question' was applied to them by 
the Arabs. We imagine that he refers to the. ruined site • 
^led by Burckhardt Tel Hoom, and by Mr. Buckingham 

U2 
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'FaJ-bewni which they suppose to be Capernaum, although it is 
^called 80 by the natives. It is somewhat rexatious that no 
iraYeller should have asoertained the real site of Capernaum an. 
the authority of the Arab natives. Dr. Richardson was told, 
tlvat Cavemshum and Cborosi were not far disluit from the 
route he took to Damascus^ but he had no tine to visit them. 
We confess that, but for this statement^ we should bwve some 
doubts whether the ruins of Capernaum exist, since die site in 
ivibiob we should be led to look for them^ would be the rich 
plain between Khan M^anye and £1 Medjdel, the anbient 
Gennesaretb, where bo teee of an. anoient town has been 
lutherto detected. 

fit is surprising/ our Authoi* says, ' to hear the ufUvefsal 
* desire ez^essed oy all classes of people in this country, that 
' an European Christian power should b6 indubed to come and 
^ tfd&e possession of it.' And, borne away by lus militarv sa*^ 
thusiasm, he proceeds, with tnueh naivet^ to ffive a ' loom 
' sketch' of the operations for the .oonouest of Egypt and 
^cia, which he thinhs, could we but e^tabbsfc a right tq tboss 
Muntries, wotild easily make thein ours. Ten thousand British 
^i^ops would suffice to conquer Egypt, and four thousand 
nOFe» * with the indMtehU assistance of the native inkabi<« 
\ tasts/ would as easily take possession of all S^ria, inbhidiBg 
Dasliascus and Ale|ypo« As to right, nothins is more easiiy 
established. Our ngnt to l^yria is at leaal as ^ain as. our lighl 
lo India; the Turks, moreover, are intcuders, aod, as Losd 
Enskifie said in respefet to Greee.e, should be asrved W\\k a no4 
tioe to Quit. We misht take possession of Palestine in tha 
tiame of^ tiie Jews, and appoiot a Lord Hig^ Gommissiooer o^ 
^ new Judean repubUjC* as in the Ionian Isles^ We think it 

frobable that, the Tarks would sell th^ whole province^ if the 
lattka were to bid hieh enough for it, — provided the moeque 
o.f Omar were securea tctbem. Then, as to Mahommed Ali; 
he migbt be bribed, sub8idiz0d, or otherwise disposed of» ao^. 
cording to circwmsiances, as tke Company manaeeA matteni 
itithi tle^ B^Bjahs.. We like the projeet exc6edin^ s but one 
difficulty lies in the Way — it .will be neeessaiy.to ootaia thdL 
pyeyioiaa consent of the Moly Alliance 1 

l4idy Hester Stanhope is vepesitedly refened to in this vo^^ 
by nave. bttti.so that no resder can liiistefceL 
to, in terms which, we presume, tke Aadter 
^d unadvisedly ; yet, the oharee of derange^ . 
that we shonU have hesitated to |pve pub^ 
>inioa on the ftnsngth of die most authen^ 
resent volume appears anonymously, but the 
no seorst ; ana aL^ai Maekworllk Im done 
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bms^ too mnch honour by at least the fint part of these 
^(Varels, to have reason for shrinking from the avowal. 



^rt. VI. tJ^hrem Dictionary and Crrammdr utithotU Ptdnts. By 
James Andrew, L.L.P. F.R.S. 8yo. pp. xvi« 200. Price di. 
London.' i82S. 

"n^E had always supposed that the oirculation of his wofk 
^^ was the first object of an Author's solicitude; and thai 
the ins^'ct^on it might contain was prepared for the use of 
$dl persons who might need it. Such we should imagine tq 
be tl^ design of th§ Author of this Hebrew Dicttoi^iry and 
prapimar^ uiouffh he has limited his wishes for its apoeptanc^ 
and success to Uiose who deserve^ desire, ox hope for any good 
from it. &b fi^any pagejs of an elementary work must i^beS^ 
sanly include some particulars of information whifh may meet 
the WftQts of the uninitiated in Hebrew learning ; we arq 
iherefore prepared to admit its utility. The i(iilep however^ 
is but half the business of an Author who would be in ihvdur 
with the public ; and» happily, the work before us is as enter^ 
taining as it is instructive^ so that we may describe it as 
paving in its composition a fair proportion of the dulce. For 
example, in the firbt jpagQ of the preface. Dr. Andrew infornis 
us, that the name ot Noah's ' youugest son Canaan signifies 
* MerckarU, one who sells things by auction, as now*a*days 
f the English East India Company do, and Catimn in Latin 
' is properly rendered Mercurm* We were not awjare that 
sales by auction were of so very early a date« or that Ih^ 
§eil.ing of things by auction \% the proper description of 
^Merchimt; nay, though the confession may not be credit^ 
able to onr learfiing, we are obliged to, apknowlodg^e, that if nir^ 
iiad been r^uired* to supply a proper r^nderin^ in Latin for 
f one who sells things oy auction/ onr sagacitv would not 
havi; directed us to Mercurius. Asain, Pr. Andrew Very 
truly remarks, in the conplusion of nis preface, that no ju^ 
diciouB or sensible man would for a moment give credence 
to the enigmatical or prophetical properties which S€»ntft 
wretched Jewish sophists, called Cabaliits, have attributed to 
^rtain combination ^ of Hebrew letters and sounds. Single 
Utt/ej^ sre happily not included in this proscription of tne 
e^l^alistical riddle^f and are, therefore, it would seeiq* proper 
ptyects of philosophical investigation. Of the learned Doctor's 

Eenetration into the arcana of Hebrew letters, and of. tl^a 
rilliant discoveries which have rewarded his laborious re- 
sesrcJbes, we may insert the following citrious and erudite 
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specimens. The letter 3 Beth, whence tube in English^ si»* 
nifies hoUovo or a home, either, of which its figure may rudely 
represent. — M denotes ' existence or life, and the free opening 
or Tentilation throngli it, may betoken passing events. — The 
shape of the latter D bears a manifest relation to the ide^i 
expressed ' t)y the vord ic«i>, wrapped or covered up, or as. 
fk rough wall is covered inside with laths a»4 plaster. — The 
name of the letter oin may be supposed to be original. It 
signifies either the eye, or a spring, or fourttain of water. The 
shape of i? bears a strong resemblance to the /Socket of the 
eye, with the optic nerve attached to it: and it is also not 
unlike to a well or spring. — The figure of y naturally repre-. 
sents the cup and stem of a flower, especially when it is blown 
or fully spread forth.— The Hebrew 1H^ a rixWy especially if 
there were falls in any of the streams that flowed thi^ough 
Paradise, will ^actly suit the image or id^ conveyed by the 
peculiar* character of n. 

From these specimens of Dr. Andrew's subtiky and feli- 
citous f^enius, we proceed to notice some other particulars 
which lie on the surface of his book.^ 

When the building of the Tower of Babel was commenced, 
200 years after the Deluge, the whole number of married 
inhabitants of the earth, according to the learned Author^^ 
could not exceed seventy or eighty couples. Of the desi^u 
of the builders in erecting that edificej^ he has given jTie 
following account : 

< The Descendants of Ham and Japhethi^ before they qoitted 
Asia, agreed amongst themselves to pay some marked tribute of 
respect to Sbem on the plains of Shinar, and to build a Tower^ and 
call it after his name, that it Diiglit serve as a memorial to their 
posterity of the consanguinity of the whole human race, and thai 
Asia .vaa their cradle, and that when disputes and difficult con- 
tentions should arise among future generations, they might resort 
thither to have their difference settled, and their righu a^ertained.' 

A design which every judicious and sensible man must ap- 
prove as a wise and salutary measure, though, as a probable and 
practicable ex|)edient, be may hesitate to give it so much cre- 
dence as would be necessary to the i^upport of Dr. A.V hypo- 
diesis. If it be less credible, however, than some other 
theories, it is more pleasing, and, like many olher articles in 
this . Hebrew Dictionary and Gramrear, is v^ry ingenious. 
Xhe logic of the book i% not less eo^nspio^ous thaa the phi- 
1 u« ^f it nor is it of ipferior quality. From the fccts^ 
SJ'Ae ledium of our devotion, Whether it be audible or 
ttot tne meaium . acceolaDce of our th«kt.gtving« an^ 
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be as usefal when^conferred upon an 6bject whose sjieech we 
do not undeistand, as when bestowed upon a suppliant who 
speaks intelligibly to us, the Author justly infers, that neither 
the knowledge of Hebrew, nor of Greek, nor of any other Ian- 
j^a8;e can, of itself, make us Chnstians, nor yet better Chris- 
tians. (Preface, p. xiii.) The Septuagint Version of the Old 
Testament, Dr. Andrew thinks, was made about A. D. 130 ; 
and, in support cTf this opinion, he asks. Is it likely that AquilaJ 
Symmachus, Tiieodotion, Origen, and others of their age, would 
baFe troubled themselves, as they did, without necessity or au-* 
thority, about a new translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek^ 
bad an anthorised and a publicly received Greek Version been 
already in common circulation ? This mode of arguing is much' 
the same as if a writer were to allege that there existed no 
English version of the Hebrew Scriptures in common circula-] 
tion before 1790, because Dr. Geddes, Dr. Boothroyd, and Mr," 
Bellamy had, since that time, undertaken new translations of 
the Bible. OW^f/t was not a translator of the Bible; he was 
only the editor and reviser of translations already in existence: 
Again: we are told, (p. 173;) that among the Israelites, every 
seventh year was gabhatical, or a year of rest and restitution, 
when aU alienated real property returned fully, freely, and gra- 
tuitously, to the original owners or inheritors, ail debts and 
securities were cancelled, and all bondage or personal service 
was put an end to. Here the worthy Hebraist blunders : these 
releases and immunities were enjoined by the law of the Jubi- 
lee every Jiftieth year. Once more : Adam gave names to all 
the beasts of the earth and the fowls of heaven ; and, as the 
learned Author is of opinion that few Naturalists now a-days 
would undertake to begin and finish so serious a task as the 
making of a complete system of Zoology, in less than fifteen or 
twenty years without assistance, he concludes that Adam lived 
a solitary life as a naturalist or philosopher without any com^ 
panioa, for fifteen years and a half^ and that Eve was then 
formed kbout th^ autumnal equinox ! ! 

In the Dictionary, we 'find some definitions of words not a 
little ouritms. n^nW, which occurs Isa. xiii. 21, is rendered by 
the 'translators' of the public version ' doleful cnainres,* pro- 
bably in the senqe of * howling mofuiers,' which is Bishop 
Lowth's fen|Leriiig.<*--Dr. Andrew gives us ' doleful creatures ^ 
Jriar$t fraterfiUie$f CQiiUfih. p«»|i is explain^, vuitures, kites ; 
jackalls, wild cats ; beggofj^ montuti^ Ofdert^ hdging on rocks 
and predpkeB^ o>3AD*wii» A crow^ftd spreadeir-abroad of gifted 
men; thaiU, Antiobrist* the false propnet, who has fill^ the 
woi4d with false teachenft : called greyhound, armed warrior, 
]Pro7, )^app- 31. 
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To the Dictionary, which comprises tOO pages, and wbic^t^ 

Iirecedes the Orammar, is appended a series of amended Trans* 
ations from the Hebrew, oi certain passages of the authorise^ 
English Bible. We leave our readers to make out the mean- 




savour before the LORD.' Exod. xxix. 26 ; ' For a disphaiof 

* leading to the appearance of Jehovah.' Exod. xxxii.26. ' 9%a$ 
' there toas an qppbsitiofi ; for jfarou had an oppoHtion that ztrofoe 

* with them, who rose up against them.* — * And that will bjr ho 

* means clear the guilty/ Exod. xxxiv. 7. ; ' jind (he imooH^ 
' shaU not be exempted:' plaml}f tneardng Jesus Christ.* -^^ And 
' will hiss unto them from the end of the earth ; and behold 
' tbey shall come with speed swiftly.' Isa. V. 26, ' jinM XH 
\ planting after the end of the earth : even here qvickUf, in a little 

* time, he will come.' 

In the Grammar, (p. 108,) the reader is told, that jSbe of 
the consonants of the Hebrew Alphabet have their taib 
straightened, or else turned the contrary ^ay, when they end 
a word : in the Alphabet on the precedmg page, he will find 
butybur, which is the entire complement, we believe, -of taUei 
ietters. The form Niphal is described, (p. 13S.) as prefixing \ 
to Kal throughouty wnich is incorrect. In the Syntax, Rule 
3, (p. .154,) that a verb or adjective fbllowing two nouns in 
apposition, may agre^ in gender and number with the noun 
governed, latber man with Uie noun goveming, is represented 
as original ; a nQte being added, purporting that ' the want of 
' this rule has lon^ been felt by grammarians/ If the Author 
had only looked into Israel Lyons's Hebrew Ghrammor^ lie. 
192, he would hav$ been admonished ths4 he was dfefing no' 
novelty to the world, in publishing the rule in question. 

Dr. Andrew's Hebrew Grammar may supply the wants of a 
learner, but it cannot be praised as |l vehicle of clear and well 
Arranged instruction. The Dictionary is- a codledion of defir 
nitions which will afibrd him but little information or assis- 
tance ; while it is altogether wanting in perapicuous and orderly^ 
attangemont. The chponologiaal pisoiussions with which the 
volume is enlarged, are ill adapted to the puipose of an ele>-| 
mentary work. Altegetheii via Author^ leao&iog appears to 
exceed his discretion. » . • -j . » . 
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4m VIL Th€ NmOmdeto Pto^, pr Cmfk^ Ordfr,^ Fmlkt 
^cpe^Hwy coataioUig nearly on^ huodrpd a^d tweotfr najrecs, ar* 
JHix^gecl on n PJaA aniird^ near s €ttcb Pimer n^eoiiyameil viUi 
^rof^ate Refleotiona on' a Paaaaga o£ Scripiiici» aelecta4 fi>r 
^^rjr pajr jo Iha Weakt ^^nng « Fedad of Two ftSontl^. 

Fit J8 not impractica!^le» it 19 surely very important, that 
famjly worship should be md^ bot^ a rea^nahle and an 
luterestiQg sejryice tp all the mwibera pf the hou^eholc^. The 
fnerejkeet^ing'uf) pf the pbaenranoe has it^ use, but it would 
j>e bfitttr if tba service c^ukl uniformly be accoounodated to 
the oapacitioB wd feelings of those v^ose benefit, wo oatonot 
Imt think, ov^htmaudy to be oonanlte<l,*-'^ur «hihiroQ ami 
pervanta. ' ExtemporaneoiM prayer 10 certainly by iSur ike aioat 
advantageous mode of conductmg the devotions of the famiiy ; 
and «re should be sorry to countenance the substitution of a form 
^n any but a case of very obvious expediency. But the mere 
reading of a portion of Scripture and the puttmg up of a prayer, 
are not all that are includea in the idea of a family service that 
^hall adequately answer its moral purpose. It is highly de- 
sirable that the reading and the devotional part of the service 
ahould bear upon each other; that the ope should furnish 
piaterials for the other ; and that children should thus be 
j^^ht the use that what they hear, ought to be turned to. The 
difierence between a formulary and an unvaried routine of 
customary expressions, is so slight as regards the effect, that 
the advantage of the extemporaiieous method is almost lost, 
when no pains i.rd taken to secure a proper variety. And 
there is scarcely less da^er that be who prays should come to 
4o it mechanically, than that they who listen should listen me- 
chanicaily^ where no effort is made to engage their mkids, an(i^ 
iptejT^st ib^ir feelings in the service. 

We have b^eii'much please4 with tb^ volume before us, not 
/IP mucb aa aljooH pf PJrayera, though ii> that point of view it 
^iU b^ highly a^ppptapl^f as on accpuAt of its c)aim3 to the title 
ipf a guide to fsfyis. The mp^t important feature of th^ work, 
1ft the opinion of the Editor, ia aavortfii} tp in th? fpupwi^g 
ttfvia. 

< It cpi^jm m the adiptatipa of «ome psit (-and freqii^tly severBd 
imrtii aquwth)^ in t^ whwe to ^ cpnaiderabte pordon) of each! 
pra^ftr, %o the gbpt^r ^nd reflactioos to which it fa ^objoined One 
o)>vious Resign of thi^ pl^ M)t \9 ^^(^cite a p^P^r degree of hiterest 
iQth^n(iio4a pf th^ woi^^per?* Jt shpuid, bpwever, be particu- 
larly noticed^ that these prayers n^iy he r^ after any other portion 
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of Scripfure with as much propriety ap thope ip sifqilar worku, with 
the exception of a paragrapn^ in 6ne or two instaneea, which are par* 
ticulaHy pointed oat in the places where they occur. But the diief 
design of the Writer is. to teach persons how to adapt the thoughta 
and expre^iohs of Scripture to their own pnrticui:ir use, and bow to 
turn the language of Scriptitre intii the langua^^ bt prayer and praise, 
adoration and confession. Those (persons) will most readily obtain 
that justness and fluency of expression which are so desirable in the 
leaders of devotional services, whether in tiie family or in public : and 
gt the sanje time will be the most likely to imbibe a larger portion of 
iliat genuine spirit of devotion, without which the greatest extempore 
freedom must be unacceptable to God ; who study with the closest at* 
tendon those excellent examples Which are recorded in the book of 
Inspiration, and make them their only acknowledged standard, model» 
* and dire(«orv. The Writer has therefore bent his attention in a par- 
ticular manner to this feature of the work, and only. laments that be 
has not been able to realia^ his owp idea of what ought to have Ucaea 
done.^ 

In |)arsi4ance of the same object;, prefixed to every prayer, 
are short Reflections on some passage of Scripture suitable to 
be read in the family, selected chiefly from ScQtt, Doddridge, 
jind Henry ; and a hymn is referred to, adapted to some part 
of the chjipter, takep fro^ Dr. Watts. This is an admirable 

Clan : of tne general n^erit of the execqiion, our readers- will 
estjudg^ from a specimen. They will observe that ^very 
paragr^pn is n\ii?itered and headed, in order that the topic may 
pe seen at a glance, and that the reader may know what to 
pmit, if the prayer is too loipg. 

« WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
« JOB PH XXXIV, 1-23. and ch- X^XV, 

< REFLECT IONS. 

f The Judge of all the earth cannot but do whi^t is ripht, thougt) 
we are often incapable of discovering the reasons of his conduct : 
but as we have all multiplied our transgressions against him, and aa 
he capnQt receive any thing from us which he hafn not first giveii 
tinto u^ we can have do cause ro complain of hard measures when 
afflicted. Apd as our Judge is now as a Saviour, on a mercy -seat, 
we can have tio reason to conclude^ that it would be in vaiii for ua 
to repent, to seek forgiveness, and to cleanae oursplves from our 
iniquities. When, therefore, impatience, pride/ and uiri>djef9 
9i)ggest i(uch coDclutiQns, we associate ourselves, for the time, 
with the workers of iniquity, and expose ourselves to fust reproofC 

V Mow few of the afflicted, who groan utiderthefr miseries, inquh^ 
after God, and trust in his name! The ntost, even of tbe wretchedl, 
disregard their obligations and accountableness h> him, and refuse to 
repent and humble themselves for their sites, and seek fbi^iveness and 
gpmfort from him. If pious persons are betrayed Into any degree of 
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fi sfaatlar gpfrlt, and 'd^ky t^ humble thcmselvw und^r theafficftirig 
liand of God, or to seek all thoir be)p and comfort from him; they 
may estpect th%t theii^ inaf^ vi^iU be ooi^tiDifedr till they arereduced td> 
a better temper. Let us not then* under afiiction, prolong, oar owo/ 
misery by keeping at a distance from a throne of grace, standing <ni| 
in our own vrndication, expecting help from other ^rters^ orde»i' 
pairing of help from God ; but )et us call upon hnn vi oar traublea, 
and he will bear us, and we shall praiae him* Sgottv 

• PSALMS 51, 13U HyMNSa7,.BQ0KL 150, PQOK-ri. 
< PRAYER, 

* 1. l^ Adoration and Confession.^ Great and holy God, how shall 
we come before thee I Thou art the Lord God Omnipotent s we 
are but dost and ashes. Thou art from everlsbtiiig to everlasliner 
we are of yesterday and know nothing. Our meanness alone ought 
to fill us with humility in thy presence. But, O -gracious God, th^re 
is a still more aff^ctm^ reason fbr our tbUs approaching thee ; ehou' 
hast no\irished and brought us up as children, and we have rebelled 
against theq. We have erred and ytrayed from thy ways like Ibsl 
sheep, and there is no ^health in us: Lord, thou knowest our' fool- 
ishness, and our sins are not hidden from thee. Thine ^ye# have 
been upon all our ways and all our th%mght8« No darkness, nor- 
shadow of death, could hide our iniquities fpom thee. Thou didst 
make us wiser than the-beasts of the field, yet we have degraded our-r 
^Ives below them : for the ots^ know^th his owner, and the ass his 
master's crib ; yet we have not known thy judgments, we have nol 
considered thy mercies. 

' 2. ^Sin is tnthot^ Excuse.J O thou holy and heart-searching 
God, suffer us not to listen to those deoeitftil reasohings, which 
would make ^^ think lightly of our sins. ' What plea can we ofier for 

Eride, for impuntyi or for aogei^ i What shall' we say in excuse fop 
aving loved this vain world so mupb» and thee so little f We stand 
chargeable with these, and many other offences : and, O God, pre- 
serve us from thinking lightly of their evil. Truly* we have na 
righteoosoess of our. own« or that which we think we have b undean 
and hatefiil in thy sight. Verily we are miserable offenders against 
thy holy majesty. O that we had delighted ourselves in Ihee I Then 
had we walked in the right path. But now thou art clear when thou 
iudgest, and justified when thou condemnest. Thou art the judge of 
all the earthy and thou wilt not do unjustly. Shouldst thou condemn 
us for ever, thou wouldst not lay upon us mfore than is figbt, 

* 9. ISufplicationJbr Pardon.l But blessed be thy name, that 
thou art pot now our Judge on thy throne, but our ^viour on th^ 
meror seat. We re(Mot, O Lord, and seek tby divine foigiveness. 
We rail ^itQ thy gracious bands, acknowledging our sins with true 
contrition of heart, and beseeching^ thee to shew mercy to us, on 
thine o^rn teraps. Instead of objecting to the way in which it pleas- 
eth thee to pi^don the guilty, we gladw and thankfully apply for that 
forgiveness which, for Christ's sake, thou art willing to grant unto^ 
fvery penitent sinner. O Jf^ord God, here is our only hope. Coon 
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amrn tJ ■toy t t— y n i oat^ iy>j fbarlU ibit isiQtMef«^< _, 
hmr* been coinnikteo» we flee le 4he cmm qF J^up^ and lbere» wkq 
deep eelMieeemeel, aed wi eye direeted lo Wm who turn our moe, 
wo oAw up Aese pelttioiii* 

«4. IPn^er wider mn light F^mjO^ wMMmmi,! We efpcipjelhi 
bM e c c h lihee, O Lord* to nwWe <Hur miMk ttader our pveeem e& 
^Mtioa. Thoue^ k as BotheMr, yel leech «• to reneobW it oiflhi 
eaaly be increased ; and wte diBsenre Ihat it shouUL Enable as Iq 
bow lieneath thy fa^horly correction, for thou dost all thii^ right. 
We win not excuse our sins, which deserve yet Severer punulhaient* 
but humbhr implore thy heavenly paedon through oqr Lord Jesus' 
Christ, We vepent and humble ourselves under thine afltotiog 
1mmi4 whflsl yet it is laid but gently upon us. ftemove our t^als 
when tbou seest fit i and, til) then, grant us paticvot submi^en to tbjf 
VJHv and oheerfid confidence in tby love. 

* 6- CPr«tf0r/ar HumiU^.y And we pray, |bat not qn^y vben 
ipeere kaeelu^ befiMre thee, but at all times* we mqr be jpreseryed' 
ftiQin ttupldng of ounelves more h^hly than we ought to tfamk. May 
a just fiew of ouffseUes be continuauy present to our minds; that 
in all our conduct iowards thee, O 6po, we may act Uke penitent 
sionerB ; #«d that in all oi^r transactions with men, we may behave witl^ 
lowliqesi imd meekneps ; as becopieth those who stand in pontinual 
need of foigtveneap. And let no gifts, pr talents, which thou Bast 
bestpwed upon us, make us forget what we are in thy sight. Lord« 
when we recpUect the use we have made of them,' ^e have reason 
IP be fiUed with shame, instead of being proud on the accpunt or 
diem. How little have thejr been employed to thv glory ! What un- 
profitable aervaniB are we» with all the gifls thou hast conferred on us i 
Af|d MOW, O Lord, grant unto ua the ^irlt tp think, as weH as to 
4o« Wways aueb tbit^ aa are ri^ ; for we know, by experience, 
that spe sMiy be lifted iip with pride, even though connncea that wc^ 
aught 10 be @Ued with sbamiu bo thou theiigive unto us an Kumbto 
mind. Pseserye us frpm all confidence in ourselves. Let us nevei; 
fiM^ety thaft in the Lprd alone hs^Y^ we either righteousness or 
strei^. 

' & { A^imw Peti^umt and /ni^csmbus.] O Lord» we commk oti 
bodies and aopis to thy eara^ as weak and uav^orthy creatures, unabfe 
|a deted ounMvefb aod undeserving of tdy protection. Accept our 
ibaiika for the mercies we have received; thd bring us, we humbly 
he s e ee h tbeoi In safety |o tbf bc^inniuf of foiotber dayt with a renew- 
ed sense. isC what we cMfiO to t^y j^ovideoce and grace^ Comman^^ 
lh|r blessinff gmeipualy to rest on' oi|ir re(ativ^ ^d netgbl^uirs, our 
fiiisndi and Aneaiues^ Plesa th^ li^ini^tersif and favour thy peopjet 
Stteaour Ihe d i a t wia i flfe wi^^ther ^ min^ of body^ if4 l^t a^ 9esh ne^ 

^Qur£atbeiK»4^eir 

We aball not oifer ^ny (Criticism on fliese turayers ; their ge-^ 
nend character ia comprehensfve. seripturall, atnd deVotroriai. 
The chi^ i^Sit^t js one wjucb they b^'ve iu cprnmo^ tnth al- 
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itK}ii everj work of ibe-kind, — a want of more Entire simpKcity 
and naturalness. We highly approve of the use made df the 
prayers of the Liturgy, whiefa are for the most part (there are 
ejtceptions) models of devotional oomposition. A very free 
use appears to liate been made of Bean's Prayers, unless both 
imtets have diBWB from a common source. This requited to 
be explained; We eannot say that the work is dtd^ether ft«e 
iDrom'sKght iinproprieties, or rather inappropriatenesses df at^ 
pression, biit they are neither numerous nor glarin(^>. and every 
facility is affioirdea for omitting what may (tppear unsuitable. 
In place of ftirther animadtersions on the volume, which we 
tlttnk ad^yted to be very generally useAil and acceptabte, we 
ihall take the liberty to mow out a few general si^estton^; 
applieable alUie ta writteii forms and exteatporaneaus devotion* 

It^is noti we think, so distinctly borne in mind as it ought tO 
be, that social prayer is iiot the aot of one for many, but ought 
to be the joint aot of many with one. It may be <kymmo<i 
prayer with or without a booK, but this it oii?ht to be. It id a 
^od rule for miiiisters to follow, to pray vAtk the people in tKt; 
pulpit, jTor their people in their closet,, at them no Where ; aol 
bie same rule will apply to masters of fkmiHes. It may be 
ver^ fwoper to ofliMr specific intercessions on behdf of the. 
Vanons members of a boiisehcild, but the- general charaeter^ 
the prayer ought to be such as that/ alt present should fed 
themselves not the audience, but the petitioneiS'. 

Tfodiing tends more to give^ a wrong idea of' the design and 
balore of praveri thati that expatiation on doctrine, — mA dl^ 
Hactic metnoj of rehearsing texts or artitoles of belief, vAAA 
we have heard indulged in, as if the object of the speaker wfti 
to inainuate a sermon under the disguise of a prayer. Wear<fi 
quite persaiBided that devotional services are not at aH a propei' 
veUde feriftformationof .anykind. Long desertptioivi, wne^ 
iher of character^ or of feeli«g» ov of matters of belief, are 
quite mawitabde. And so arel^g sentences of any kind, ai^ 
iMp parag^phs. But the • worst of all styles is, that' \vhwjl 
perpetually injects parenthesesi to quaMyorto explain ih£ 
imfiiMebed'eentence. Thie if&m^rie^ is, of com'se, almost 
pecuHar- Uy extemporaneeus- effksians: if transferred ta iht 
tnritten psgei it wouM be too palpable. 

Wftflten pvayera are al^^awnn great propriety divided ih^^^ 
Mragmphs v it is to be wished that those who conduct the ex* 
temporaneeua sef vice> wenU observe the same mcUrked division; 
t^dk is not less necessary hi speaking than in writing. A 
long piwytH' of one paragraph^ is^ae tedious to Ae ear as to the 
%ft.' TliwHi sheuld be a i^se id ^ sense as well in tfa^ 
voice \ and the knguage of appropriate invocation should> as 
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in the church service^ be more generally iuterposed at evet^ 
. change of the subject. 

Metaphors* except of the ino6t familiar kind) an^ ^^.^n thd 
. figurative language of Scripti^e^ when the .allottidu ia obscure 
,x)r not easily recognised, ought to be carefully abstained frota* 

A ministei; ought not> at least ia prayer, Jto disdain being upcler- 
. stood by men of the plaimest understandins* . Such eitpresaioiiB 

as * Give them the valley of Acbor fgr a door of hoptJ r— * Mtiy 

* he reignyroiW the river ^ to the end of the earth*—' rush on ^e 
^ thick bosses of thy buckler' — * count thy lov'^^ better than 

* wine' — and others which might be particularized^ ape whoUy 
improper^ because forced^ unnatural^ and, to a lajig^ j^op0rtion 
of the audience) unintelii^blei We^ never find the apostles 

'praying in this style ; an4. it is an abuse of the vik)lr^« .to tern».it 
scriptural^ merely because such phrases occur ii^ Scripture. 
There are , figures in the Old Testament which no one would 
venture to empIoy>. a]\d sovie which no one undeTstaads; but 
ihe use of figurative language which we are adverting to, is 
properly technical. We cannpt conceive of a pious man adopt* 
mg such a mode of expression in t]ie unreserved effusions of 
' his closet ; yet it is even less suitable to the public service. A 
person not accustomed to the current phrases aud figures of 
the particular school of theology, is apt to be uttetly perplexed 
jby this artificial language, which i9> for the tame < reason, the 
most unaffecting. 

Broad assertions are seldom . proper in public devotion ; we 
do not of course mean either confi^s^ions qr thanksgivingsi 
which are a species of assertion, but those Which affirm respect- 
mg the state, character, or feelings, of the worshippers^ more 
than is likely to be true of even the majority* The language 
of supplication all may join in ; that of declaration ia 
scarcdy to be called prayer^ and yet, it is often copiously, and, 
we think, injudiciously employed. 

The exclusive study or living models is disadvailtageous to 
ikbose who would cultivate a simple, chaste) and afiecting devo^ 
tional style. All that is aimjed At, very usually, is facility and 
copiousness. Conciseness, purity^ and selection are by far the 
more important requisites. A .florid style is veiy mappro-* 

Sriate ; yet, it sometimes passes for a gift. After all, though 
ivines distinguish between th^.^ft and the grace of prayer, 
(and assuredly a. devotional spirit m^y warm the.h.eart of one 
who has but indifferent powers of utteranpe>) yet, we incline to 
believe, diat what is termed the exercise of the gift, is much 
more closely allied to the exercise of the grace, than is some- 
times suspected. The heart» whai properly influenced, is th^ 
best directory, and that alone can teach us how to pray. 
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•Art. y TIL The Rural ^aSks bfCatoper; displayed in a Serieg of 
Views near Olney^ Bucks : representing the Scenery exenapliitoa 
in the Poems ; with descriptive Sketches artd a Memoir of thd 

. . Poet's Life, F-cap 8vo. 15 EnffraTiiigS. Price 70. 6d« IkoadooA 
1822. o -o 

• r)^R attentioVi has been Urawn to this elegirit little volume 

by the ftotice bestowed upon it in Dr. Johbson'fi Preface 
to the Private Cotrespondence of Cpwper, arid we have his 
Voucher for the fidelity ot the delln^atiorts. Most of the sub- 
jects were engraved many years ago, for a work entitled Cowper 
' Illtr&trated, which l& noW out bf print. The present series of 
Engravings lire from liew designs, with the addition of two liew 
plates, YArdley Oak and the vicarage, besides a fa6-simile of 
the Pofet*8 hand-writitig. The taeinoif adds little Value to the 
publication \ it is of (^oiirse dight and geni&rdl, and^ as it ad- 
neres closely to Hayley, gives an erroneous view of the whole 
circumstances of Cowper's history. 

On looking Over these views, one is amused to find the il- 
lusion which the Poet has Succeeded in creating. The materi- 
als which he had to work upon, were of the least promising 
'description, as regarded their susceptibility of either poetic or 
bicturesque effect. Olney itself, standing in the midst of a 
low, flat, marshy tract, is as dull a town as any in Eqgland. 
Weston is prettj^ in comparison ; but the park itself, so grat^* 
fiilly celebrated, has vety slender pretensions to a |)icturesqu6 
or ornamental character.* Though the Engraver has made th6 
best of them, yet are they but common scenes,, such as pre- 
sent themselves almost' every where. But has the Poet passed 
any deception upon us ? Far frbm it. It was he who saW the 
landscape mnd every object in their true light ; ahd he ha$ 
taught uH how to look at Nature, &nd to love tier, in her home- 
liest dress. * I ^sh,' he sayfe in one of his Letters, * that I 

• could see sortie of the mountains which you have seen; es- 

• pecially, because Dr. Johnson has pronounced that no man is 
" qualified to be a poet, who has never seen a moiintain. But 

• mountains I shall never see, unless, perhaps, in a dream, o^ 
' unless there are such' in heaven.' The genuine love of nature, 
however, displays itself ihore unequivocally in an attachment 
to quiet. Unobtrusive * hotae scenes, which leave the mind at 
liberty to occupy itself With all the details of the landscape, 
tad to make acquaintance with the minuter beauties which lie 
hidden from a common observer. Such scenes, too, minister 
Far more to cheerfulness, than the grand and the magnificent, 
CoWperj describing his visit to Eartham, -says : ' f he culti- 

• vated appearance of Weston sUits my frame of mind far better 
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' than wild bills that ispire to be monntaiiui, oovered witli vasti 
' oafirequented woods, and here and the;r6 aflTording a peep 
' between their samnn^ at the distal ocean* Tbodgb dehght- 
f All in the ertreme to those who had spiiita to beat it* it was 
* too gloomjr for me/ There may be persons^ who hai^ "bcMen 
ready:.to wonder that apoet could existi^' and give fortbpoie^^ 
on the banks of the Oiise : but this may serve to convince 
thnn that they are not in Nature's secret Be^ know, wbi^ 
butterflies do not kno#, tfiat it is not the gayest flowem that 
hold the honey. v . . 

Sacrilegious bands Iiave be4n busy at Weston, so that thisse 
views alone present the scenes alluded to, as they appeared in 
the Poet's time. The Lodge is tenanted by one who knows 
not William Cowper, nor cares for him> regardii^ him as fi 
heretic with all the unsocial bigotiy' of his Church, 



Art« IX* Baianian Atiihoktgfi or Specimens of the Dutch Posts; 
with Remarlpi on the Poetical' Literature of the Netherlands to 
the End of the Seventeenth Century. By John Bowring> Ho- 
norary Cimetoondent qf the Rojtal In^titutef of the Neth^hrnds, 
and Harry S.- Van Dyk, fxab iBto. pp. 2#2. PH^ Ts. 6d. Loiidon; 
ISM. 

%X^B owe to the Butch the discovery of the arts of printing 
^^ and oil-painting; we owe to them the penduUim and tbf} 
soicroscope \ we owe to them much fine fish and nwcli s<Miad 
divini^ ; we are indebted to them for one of the very best of 
our kings; but assuredly, the last thing for which we should 
have expected to be indebted to the land of tuUps» is poetry. 
It has produced paanters, . but the Flemish scbool« thouni hi^ 
in art| is poor in fancy :* its beauties are travesties of Venus^ 
and its.suqects oflen burlesques upon nature. It can boast of 
learned men, but they were ashamed of their own. laiuuafi^' 
tad liid their names in a more classic dialectt so thai we baxmy 
recognise jS^smus and Orotius as Dutchmen. It has prit>«> 
iikicM. psAnota; and in Holland, the flame of liberty^ civil and 
religious, was' itxsft alive^ , when in this couiitry it smouldered 
only in the ashes of the Puntans* But we invest those heroic 
republican! with a sort of. severe virtue, which would noi 
admit of ah alUanoe with the gnaceful embelKshmehts of liiai 
Yet this^is aA idle prejudice. What was Milton 1 Wh^waft 
Akenside? Botb presbjterians and stem republiQan% Tken 
we might have looked, for poets in Holland; but who thinks of 
learning Dutch, .enept a merchant or transistor of 1aitt|;uagi^) 
Mr. Bowring, }K>wever, tells us, that the laoguage of Holland 
is the purest of all the Gothic dialects, that it is one' of the in- 
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terestii]^ branches growing iVom the great Teotonic 9took, and 
preserving far more of the original character than the: r^st of 
the same family. Th^s must gjve it attraction i^ th^ eyes of 
a philologist ; but what recommends a languages lo scholars or 
readers in general, is .its literature ^ and it was not known that 
Holland, though she had her learned Latmists, possessed any 
natire literatnfe. There has been, as the Translator remarks^ 
' a r4al ignorance of the existence of any thiag that could put 
' in its claim to the name of Belgian poetry.^ but as little did/ 
English literati, in the pride of their native resources, dream pf 
a Russian Anthology. It is but within comparatively a recent 
date, that we have concerned ourselves about the poets of Ger- 
many. And to speak the truth, it seems as if degrees of af- 
finity in language^ as spmetimes in relationship, operated with 
a repulsive power in an inverse proportion; for ther^ has been 
shewn very little disposHion to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the Gothic or Teutonic cognates of our aboriginal tongue. 
Instead of this, ias if the language itself was bent qn^its own 
aggrandisement, and seeking to lose the remembrance of its 
origin in splendid alliances, it has of late iMimitted tidarcely any 
thing but Greek into its vocabulary, while our Travellers are 
daily importing Orientalisms of the most venerable date, still 
further to enrich the most copious and heterogeheo^is of con- 
ventional mediums. But we are very gl^d to nnd that Batavia 
has an anthology, and we urd very happy, too, to be able to form 
some judgement of the productions of Belgian po^ts, without, 
at our time of life, being reduced to the painful expedient of 
learning Dutch. .We are not such British cfitics ^s to look 
with pedantic scorn on the attempt to graft a new variety upon 
our literature ; and without offering any equivocal compliments 
to the ' long-suffering Translators, whose pleasure in the task 
has, we doubt not^ amply compensated their labour, we frankly 
tender them our sincere thanks for a very elegant and very inte- 
resting Volume, which deserves all the room it will occupy in . 
the poetical library. This premised, we shall immediately pro- 
ceed to give a few specimens. 

The following lines are taken from a writer of the sixteenth 
century, — Anna Byns. ' She was inimical to the Reformation, , 
' and directed her talents principally against its progress.' 

< $ee*Bt thou the sun and moon's transparent beam. 

The fair stars thickly sprinkled o'er the sky i 
They 're rays which from th' Eternal'ti fountain stream* . . 

Then turn thy contemplative gaze on higby 
Praise the pure light whence these their light obtain. 

Whose heavenly power is in the sun^rays seen. 
It wakes from earth's dark tomb the buried grain. 

And decks with flowers the hills and valleys green, 
VOL.XXLN.S. X 
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So that no painter could conveji I ween, 

Such magic colour and variety. 
Then, reasoning beingB, if ye would not err. 
Make nature nature's God*8 interpreter. 
Though nought, however fair* by land or sea. 
With the Creator's beauty can l>e rated. 
Yet think, while gazing on their brilliancy. 

How wondrous He who all those works created.' 

On account of the veiy high eulogy pronounced upon, the 
virtues, talents, and attainments of Jacob Cats {aliter Jacobus 
Catdus), a poet bom towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
we insert the following jeu (TesprU. 

* We read in books of ancient lore. 

An image stood in days of yore. 

Which, when the sun with splendour dight 

Cast on its lips his eolden light. 

Those lips gave bacK a silver sound. 

Which fillM for hours the waste around : 

But when again the living blaze 

Withdrew its music-waking rays, 

Or passing clouds its splendour veilM, 

Or evening shades its race conceaPd, 

This image stood all silent there. 

Nor lent one whisper to the air. 

This was of old — ^And even now. 

The man who lives in fortune's glow. 

Bears off the palm of sense and Knowledge 

In town and country, court and college i 

And all assert nem. con. whatever 

Comes from his mouth is vastly clever : 

But when the glowing sun retires^ 

His reign is o'er, and dimm'd his fires ; 

And all his praise like vapour fliesr— 

For who e'er calls a poor man wise i* pp. 77, fiU 

We regret that no specimen is given of this Writer's sublime 
or devotional poetry : the specimens do not correspond to the 
bio^phical preface, and would give no idea of the character 
attnbuted to Cats. We have been much more interested by 
the compositions of Gerbrand Brederode. He was principally 
celebrated for his comedies and his songs. The sentiment of 
the first stanza of the following delightful little poem» may be 
thought in character with the pagan cast of the expression ; 
but this will not excuse its impiety : it is, however, less oBen«* 
sive than several passages of the kind in Anacreon Moore. 

< If all were mine that Jove divine 

Or other gods could profier. 
Of pomp or show, or dazzh'ng glow, 
' I would not take their offer, 
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If I must theeiflunrender, 
In payment for their splendour. 
No ! I would seek the gods, and say, 
^Tis dearer for on earth to stray, 
With heart and soul by anguish riven, 

And bow'd by poverty and care. 
Than seek at once your promised heaven, 
And dwell without my loved-one there. 

* Should they display unbounded sw^y 

O'er all these kinglj regions, * 

And give to me dominion free 

O'er lands arid mighty lesions ; 

. My heart the gift would treasure. 
To rule them all at pleasure. 
Not for riches, nor for land, 
Not for station, nor command. 
Nor for sceptres, crowns, nor power. 

Nor for all the world is worth,-*- 
But that I on thee might shower 

Every gift from heaven or earth. 

* I would decree that all should be 

Observant to revere thee. 
With bended knee, submissively, 

Though princes — kings — stood near thee. 
Courts should their glories lend thee. 
And empresses attend thee. 
And queens upon thy steps should wait. 
And pay their tribute to thy state 
In low and humble duty ^ 

And place thee on a royal seat, 
Deck'd, as well becomes thy beauty. 

With splendour and adornment meet. 

* An ivory throne should be thine own. 

With ornaments the rarest \ 
A cloth of red thy floor o'erspread. 

To kiss thy footsteps, &irest ! 
And sweetest flowers be wreathing, 
And round thee fondly breathing ; 
And by thy influence I would prove 
How I esteem thy virtues, love I 
How thy truth and goodness sway'd me, 

Moro than all my store of gold. 
More dian thousands that obey'd me, 

More than the giant world could hold. 

< But these I know thou canst forego. 

For pride has never found thee, 
And I possess more wealthiness 

Than all the courtiers round me. 
X2 
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If richjDS they ioherit^ 
I have them tod-ia spirit : 
And .thou dott know as well as I» 
That truer greatnass deigns to lie 
'Neath a garment worn and UtterM, 
Thaq e'er adom'd a narrow mind ; 
An4.that treasures oft are scater'd 
For the basest of our kind/ ' 

The following are from the same poet. He died in 1618. 

* Though treasury unbounded are not my share, 
I still am as rich as others are ; . 

I care not for gold> 
I care not for gbld» 
The mind may the choicest of treasures hold. 

* I leave to the miser his joyless hoards. 

To Ambition the bliss that command afford^ 

And ask not, my fair ! 

And ask not, rayTair ! 
King's sceptre, or robes, or crown to bear. 

' For peace and the noblest enjoyments dwell 

In the breast which contentment bar made its cell. 

And not in vain wealth, 

And not in vain weahh, 
Which cheats its master of rest by stealth. 

* And therefore. my dearest pleasure I find. 
Sweet girl ! in the charms of thy lovely mind. 

And thy matchless soul. 
And thy matchless soul. 
Which bepds the world to its bright contrdl.' 

< Could fools but feel their want of sense. 

And strive to earn intelligence. 

They would be wiser iot their pains ; 
But 'tis the baJie of foil v ever 
To think itself supremely clever,— * 

And thus the fool a fobl remains.^ 

The following epigram is almost worthy of a place in t£e 
Elegant Extracts : it bears the name of Constantijn Huijgens — 
related, we presume, to the Huggins*s. 

• GENEROUS THANKS. 
* Once afflicted with fancies, a miserly elf 
In a moment of trouble suspended himself; 
And a second or two would have ^ded the clpwn; 
When his servant came in, and with speed cut Inm down. 
But as soon as the miser could give his words scope, 
He said, '< Tom, I thank you | but— /xiy /^tt the rope.^ * 
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Dirk Rafael Kampbuyzen, bom 1386, died 1026, is one 
of the most celebrated religious poets of Holland* He wrote 
a '* Paraphrase of the Psalms,^ of which the Translators have 
given the following specimen. 

* PSALM cxxxni. 

* Iv there be one whose thoughts delight to wander 

In pleasure's fields, where love's bright streams meander ; 

If there be one who longs to find 
Where all the purer blisses are enshrin'd— 
A happy resting-place of virtuous worth, 

A messed raradise on earth,««- 

' Let him survey the joy-conferring union 

Of brothers who are bound in fond communion. 

And not by force of blond alone, 
But by their mutual sympathies are known. 
And every heart and every mind relies 

Upon fraternal kindred ties. 

< Oh! blest abode, where love is ever vernal. 
Where tranquil peace and concord are eternal. 

Where none usurp the highest claim, 
But each with pride asserts the other's fame ; 
Oh ! what are all earth's joys compared to thee — 

Fraternal uDapiraiCy ?. 

* E'en as the ointment whose sweet odours blended 
From Aaron's head upon his beard descended ; 

Which hung awhile in fragrance there. 
Bedewing every mdividual hair. 
And falling thence, with rich perfume ran o'er 

The holy garb the prophet wore 2 

* So doth the unity that lives with brothers 
Share its best blessings and its' joys with others. 

And makes them M^m as if one frame 
Contained their minds, and they were ibnn*d the same. 
And spreads its sweetest breath o'er every part. 

Until it penetrates the heart. 

* E'en as the dew, that at the break of morning 
All nature with its beau^ is adorning, 

And flows from Hermpn calm and still, 
And bathes the tender grass on Zion's hill. 
And to the young and withering herb resigns 

The drops for i^ch it nines : 

< So are fraternal peace and concord ever 
The cherishers, without whose guidance never 

Would sainted quiet seek the breast*- 
The life, the soul of unmolested rest ; - 
The antidote to sorrow and distress, 

And prop of human happiness. 
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* Ah ! bflbpy they whom genial concord blesses : 
Pleasure ior them reserves her fond caresses. 

And joys to mark the fabric rare. 
On virtue founded, stand unshaken there ; 
Whence vanish all the passions that destroy 

Tranquillity and inward joy. . 

* Vfho practise good are in themselves rewardedt 
For their own deeds lie in their hearts recorded ; 

And thus fraternal love, when bound 
By virtue, is with its own blisses crown'd. 
And tastes in sweetness that itself bestows, 

What use, what power from concord flows. ' 

' God in his boundless mercjr joys to meet it | 
His promises of future blessmgs greet it, 

And fixt prosperity, which brings ^ 
Long ^ife, and ease, beneath its shadowing wings. 
And joy and fortune*— that remain sublime 

fieyond all distance, change, and time.' 

The poet, however, who, above a1] others in this volpme, 
appears to us to deserve the name, is Joost Van den Vondel,bom 
16o7. His tragedies are said to be the grandest compoaitionB 
in Dutch literature. Besides these, he wrote satires, epigrams, 
and an epic poem entitled Lucifer. He was the asaociate of 
Vossius, Hooft, and Grotius, but embraced CathoKciam, and 
became the zealous advocate of the papal supremacy. The fol- 
lowing is a chorus from one of his tragedies. 

* What sweeter brighter bliss 
Can charm a world like this, 

Than sympathy's communion ; 
Two spirits mingling in their purest glow, 
And bound in firmest union 
In love, joy, woe ! 

* The heart*encircling bond. 
Which binds the mother fond 

To the sweet child, that sleepeth 
Upon the bosom whence he drinks hb food — 
So close around that heart his spirit creepeth— 
It binds the blood. 

* But there's a firmer band. 
When mortals hand in hand. 

Whom joy nor grief can sever. 
Tread the long paths of years secure. 
Led on by sacred peace and virtue ever 
As nature pure. 

* 'Tis then that love's control 

Commingles soul with soul, « ^ 
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Spirit to spirit gathers 
A love that's stronger even than fate,^ 
'Tis like an effluence from the eternal Father's, 
So bright — so great ! 

< It cannot be subdued. 
It is the noblest good 

That nature's hand has given : 
*Tis like a well-cemented wall 

That boldly rears its front to heaven* 
And suffers all. 

< If thou hast seen the love 
Of the fond turtle dove. 

On the dry branch bewailing 
Her absent mate in mournful song. 
Pouring her sorrow unavailing 
H^ whole life long:— 

< So AemstePs fair-— She stood 
And melted like a flood 

To tears ; — her race was scattered, 
Her subjects and her city razed. 
And all in blood and darkness shatter'd. 
E'en while she gazed. 

' O God ; disperse the gloom, 
Lead her tired spirit home 
From this dark path of sadness ; 
For hope and peace stretch out their hands, 
And bid her look in joy and gladness 
Where Aemstcl stands.' 

There is a display of much tender and virtuous feeling in 
the poems of Jeremias de Decker. But we can make room 
for only one more extract, and must give the preference to the 
following elegant little poem of Gerard Brandt's. 

• TO SUSANNAH VAN BAERLE, 
ON HBR Birth-day. 

' Think not, I shall deck thy hands 

With a silken ribband gay 

On thy happy natal day ; 
For I know thou hat*8t the bands. 

Yes, the show of slavery. 

Nor expect a wreath from me ; 
For the colours on thy cheek. 

And thy breath of fragrance, — ne'er 

Flowers gave forth a breath so fair— 
Of themselves thy wreath can make. 
But the pure, the virtuous truth 
pf thine undissembling youth, 
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Even far better garlaodf' owns:' 
Virtues are the Noblest crowni.* 

A volume containing specimens and notices of Dutch poets 
of tbe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, will complete ifte 
work. We suspend all further critioalteiiitrk till we s^e the 
sequel. 

— — r : " ! — I — . -■'' >* * 

ArtX. An Addreis on the State of Slavery in the finest IwBa Is- 
lands. From the Committee of the Leicester Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Society. 8vo. pp. '9B1 London; ISM. ■ 

"W^E are glad to find that auxiliary 'societies of this descrip- 
^^ tion are being formed in different parts of tfie kingdom. 

* When wicked men conspire, ^ood men must combine. Let 
not our readers imagine that any thing short, of * a determined 

• and persevering, but judicious and temperate enforcement*. of 
^ effectual and decisive measures' — we use the language of the 
Ck>mmons* Resolutions, — will accomplish the ipeKoratioii of 
the colonial system. There haa been an unaccountable stfpine- 
nesa in the religioas public on this subject ; for.'What can be 
more truly a religious object, than one whieh relates to tile 
moral and spiritual welfare of ei^ht hundred thousand of otir 
felIowH»ubjects ! The* apathy With whidh British Christians 
could year after year remain spectators of a system like that 
which prevails in our West India islands, will, hereafter appear 
so strangely at variance with the benevql^t^t .exertions matde in 
every other direction, as to bp. scarCfely. credible. It is, how^- 
evfer, an old subject— a stale subjject, ets the. Abbi Dubois siiys 
^f the Hindoo suttees ; and on this account, every one is ant 
to think that he understands the question, and is conseque«iuy 
indisposed to r^ad works relating to it, or. to lend his attentioni 
to the discussion. Whereas we*have been led to think; that 
even the first principlet^ of the question have become involved 
in some obscurity. It has been one coi;)sequence of carrying 
on die controversy with men accessible only to considerations 
of Expediency or policy, that the j?rimary obligations of justice 
and morality have been in sonie measuiiB ' kept out of sight ;> 
that lower ground has beeii taken, and a-mor^ subdued tone has 
been maintained, than comported with the feelings which every 
good man ought to cherish with regard to a system of such 
complicated injustice, ctuelty^ anjd proBigacy. It is not in 
addressing West India planters or proprietors, that we can be 
allowed to speak in adequate language, of this gigantic 
evil, abhorrent alike to the laws of God and maiu 

This clear, forcible, and eloquent Address will reoal the 
public to the elements of the question. ' 
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* ^Tbftt ^tfanrdry is. the. matt deploraUa coniitiM to whicfa huaimL 
•ftture can be reduotd^ Ui too erident to require the labour of ^rbof. 
Bf, sn^ectii^ one iNmiaQ creature to the absolute control of another, 
it.>ap»Siilate8. tbe.mott esseiitial prerogative of a reasoeable being, 
nhitb coosista ia the power ef determining his4>wn actions, in eveiy 
ia^llttice in which •Aej Bse not iojurtous to others. The ti^t 
impvaveaent .of Ihia prerogathe isUie source of all the vhtor and 
tapiiintas.of vUch tpe hiiiinaa race k susceptftle. Storery intro- 
duoesitbe most' horrible cottfiisiom since it diegtadeshumUnbeltigir 
iioii^tho4toii0a9ination.of petaons to that of things i and bjr ttisi«ki|g 
•Ibe intMr^ts^of thesiave io those of the master, he becomes a mOhpe 
Opyatidagcj to; the, oj^isteoce of another, instead of preserving ^ 
idigw^AJvbioh .bdoQgs.to ^ seasonable and accountable nature. 
fSAQtlicdge aitdvirttte. are foreign to his state; ignorance the Oiost 

fnosst^and dispoaitions. the most depraved, are requisite to. reduce 
im to a level with rhia condition. 

* But degrading as slavery , is, in its mildest form, that species 
^ it .which prevails in our West India colonies is pf the very iMorst 
ideacmtion, far less tokrable than that which subsuted in Greece 
-Mmd Home > during the re^n of paganism. • It would be dittc^t 
lo ioda pandkl to it in any age or nation, #ith the exception of 
;thoae vmppyperaans who are carried captive by the piratical states 
rof Barbafy. 'Scouii^ed, branded, and sold at die discretion of thehr 
.masiets, the daves lo our West India Islands are doomed to a life 
of incessant toil, for 'the benefit of those from whom they re^ve 
po neoooqfieiiae iwhatever : they are indited for their principal suU- 
jtstOQoe to .the cultivation of small portions of land allotted them 
tusder the. name of ^rovisioa grounds: and the only tloie ordi- 
,ii«rily allowed for diet purpose, is the day which the laws of all 
Cbmiaa states .have devoted to rest. On that day, instead of being 
asifiyhUd-.to liaten to the orade^of God, and to imbibe the oon- 
•aotelioai^f ^ty, .they are necessitated to work for their living, and 
loticUffioseiof tlie pradoce of tlieir lidxmr at tiie public market; the 
jM^Mmu consequence is, that the far greater' part of them aife es 
ignocant of the first principles of Christianity, as though they had 

' 1 ia the land of their forefathers/ 



If tbta )>e slavery, can.it be imagined that the moral im* 

provement of the slave, %\^ which will unfi^ him for b?ing 

euch, thftt which will tend to raise him from the condition 

Mof abrttie.^.^hat of a.tbiokiDg bdmg, lo change him from 

a thune i«ta a man, however gradual that improvement li^ay 

■be,.wiU ever be fevoured or cordially ac<|uiesced , in b;f tile 

ifliare-'fadlder? Between the present condition of the nefgit) 

'triave, atod the lowest me^Mre of kho>vledge arid yirtue. there 

iHiri utter incompatibility. Qur opponents are aware or this. 

Make them men, they argue, wd, what b^cgmes of our'p'ro- 

* We are in possession of a religion -the communication of which 
Vol. XXI. N. S. Y 
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would afford soae- compeiisatioD for the injuries we have iDfltdfed* 
and let in a ray of hope on the benighted mind. To say that no 
effectual provision has been made for this purpose, is to assert the 
smallest part of the truth. The religious instruction of the negroes 
has not only been neglected, but sush regulations introduced, as 
renders it nearly impracticable. The attempts of this sort, which' 
have been made, have not resulted from aay legislative enactment* 
but merely from the zeal of private individuals,. exposed for the most 
part to the utmost opposition and obloquy; nor will' it admit of 
a doubt, that but for toe seasonable interterence of the Government 
at home, all such proceedings would long since have been sup- 
pressed. The Colonial Legislatures have displayed- nearly as much 
aversion to the religious instruction of the slaves, as to the extension 
of their civil immunities ; and, judging^from their conduct, we should 
be tempted to infer, they were no less careful to exclude them from 
the hope of heaven, than from happiness on earth. 

* It would be natural to suppose, such a system could have few 
charms for the specutor ; that the presence of such a mass of degra- 
dation and misery would be a source of continual annoyance, and 
that no exertion would be spared, by those who have it most in their 
power, to diminish its pressure and lighten its horrors. On the con- 
trary, the West India Colonists view it with the utmost complacency ; 
in iheir eyes it seems to be a most finished specimen of social order ; 
a masterpiece of policy ; the most precious' legacy beoueathed them 
by their ancestors, which they are bound to maintain inviolate in 
every part, to defend at the greatest risk, and to transmit unirn* 
paiied to future generations. They anticipate with the utmost confiw 
dence the perpetual duration of the system, and reprobate every 
measure which has the remot^t tendency to endanger its exiitenoe, 
as the o&pring of indescribable folly and wickedness. To suoh a de- 
gree are their moral perceptions vitiated, that they really believe they 
have a prescriptive right to be guilty of injustice, to trample on the 
image of their Maker, to erase his superscription, and to treat that 
portion of their species which fortune has subjected to their power, as 
mere beasts of burden, divested of the essential characteristics of hu- 
manity. In this instance, impious speculations have been resorted to 
in palliation of practical enormities ; nor have there been wanting 
thos^who avow their persuasion that the negro is more nearly allied 
to the Qran*outang, than to the human kind. 

# « « 0' • . • 

< After witnessing such an obstinate adherence to a system, equally 
injurious to the Negroes and to themselves — after every suggestioti 
of improvement has been indignantly rejected, and not a single eflfort 
made in behalf of the slave population, if we except a few verbal 
enactments, passed with no other view, it is evident from the events 
than to elude inquiry and silence complaint — it would be more than 
vain, it would be preposterous, to Took for any substantial redress firom 
Colonial Legislators. They are the aggressors, thet/ are the authors 
of the evils we complain of; and how can it be expected they should 
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lagJaktetgaiiMt tbemselves? To leave the slaves in their hancU, 
what is it less than to recommeDd ibe lamb to the protection of the 
wolf?' 

It is Quite obvious, then, that no melioi^tion of the moral . 
and intellectual condition of the slave would be politic, safe, 
qr we were going to say humane, that had not for its ultimate 
object, to prepare him for a participation of civil and moral 
rights. Religion, which seals and sanctifies all the legitimate 
rdations of society, can have no other effect on the victim of 
oppression, avarice, and lust, than to strengthen his abhorrence 
of his tyrant. No sooner does the female negro become sus- 
ceptible of moral sentiments,— of shame, virtuous love, or 
maternal tenderness, — if it is conceivable, that a human crea- 
ture with so dark a skin can have such feelings — than she be- 
comes disqualified for the service of her employer. 

We have no room at present to pursue this view of the sub- 
ject, but earnestly commend the more eloquent statements con- 
tained in this Address to the attention of our readers. 

' We cannot/ says the Writer in conclusion, < suppose for a mo* 
ment that Government will suffer the extraordinary conduct recently 
displayed by the local authorities of Jamaica, to have any influence 
in preventing its adoption of such measures for the amelioration ot 
tfie present system, as justice and humanity may dictate. To be 
bearded and insulted by persons in their situation, would be mortify- 
ing enough ; if the ridicule attached to their proceedings, did not in- 
terfere with more serious emotions. To say that Government has 
nothing to fear from the West India Islands would be scarcely correct, 
for we have much to fear ; but it is not from their strength, but their 
weakness, which is such, that were we to witlidraw our support, they 
would fall like ripe fruit, into the lap o^ the first invader. They are 
BO much accustomed, it seems, to proceed by the method of intimida- 
tion, as to forizet their absolute dependence on Great Britten for pro- 
tection, as well from domestic, as from foreign dangers ; nor could we 
wish them a more cruel revenge, than to leave them to their own re- 
sources. If by adopting such regulations as the.humanity and wisdom 
of Parliament shall prescribe, they can make it clearly appear that 
their pecuniary interests are affected (which in our opinionr will be 
impossible) let them by all means receive a suitable compensation ; 
but let us be permitted, at the same time, to express our hope, that 
Government will not be diverted from its course by the growling of a 
tiger, which refuses to quit its prey. 

' The interference then of an enlightened public, to circulate in- 
formation, to strengthen the hands and second the movements of Go- 
vernment, in this most just enterprise, is imperiously demanded. We 
cannot sit still year after year, silent spectators of the most enormous 
oppression, exercised within the limits of the British dominions, with- 
out partaking of its guilt. We cannot remain sUent and inactive, 

Y 2 
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«citboii( folrgiettiiiff wfad we Are, and what we htfre ibvksx tJtuU'WiA fl»» 
the country which, after a tedious struggle with a' kMt df pivjudlear' 
arrayed in support of opulent oppression, have overthrown the dlaisly' 
Trade, torn it up hy the roots, and branded in the ey^es of all nations 
Uie sale of hiiman flesh, as tti^ most atrocious of social crihies. We 
must fbraet that we are the countryihen of Granville* Sharp, who br 
incredibm exertions succeeded ift length iti purifying the Britbh lion 
from this iu foulest pollution, and rendered it tot ever impossibte fi>r 
a slave to breathe its air. We mus( sever ourselves frotn all aPiance' 
of spirit with a Wilberforce and a Clarkson, who looked forward to 
the final emancination of the Negro racd as the consummation ci 
their labours, ana were sustained in their arduous contest, by the jojf 
which that prospect inspired. We must lose sight of still more awfiu 
considerations, and forget our great Original, ** who hath formed of 
one bfood all nations of men, to dwell on' all the face of the earth.'^ ' 

pp. 26— 8. 

.' It would be paying our readers an ill compliment, to suppose 
it necessary to inform them, that this Address is from thcr pen 
of Mr. Hall. ^ 



Art. XI. Prose by a Poet. 2 v61s. 8vo. Pricfe 128. tendon, 1 824-. 

A MAN may be a poet all but — we know not what — tha.^rt 
of writing poetry. This sentence is not quite the truism 
that it may seem to be, though we have not finished it to our 
satisfaction. It contains the sum and substance of a long dis- 
sertation which has been passing through our thoughts, but 
which we are unwilling to inflict npon our readers. To come at 
once to exempli gratia: there is Washington Irving,— a man 
who looks like a poet, feels like one, writes like one, and yet, if 
he can indite verses, he keeps his secret ; and we should not ex- 
pect that his verse would rise at all above the improved stand- 
ard of gentlemanly mediocrity. The present Writer does not 
at all write like Geoffrey Crayon ; he nas not his Flemish hu- 
mour, or his power of picturesque description ; nor does he 
aim at writing like him. But yet, his lucubrations naturally 
reminded us of the " Sketch-book," being a work bf the aame 
class. Moreover, this Poet'§ ' prose* bears equal marks of 
being written by one who unites in himself dl the elements of 
Ale poetical character — the sensibility, the love of nature, the 
observant eye, the play of fancy ; and yet, according to his 
own modest account, be ' graduates between a luminary of 
' the third and one of the sixth magnitude, as the muse of fire 
' bums bright or dim within him.' He has given us, however, 
in these volumes, some specimens of no mean poetical ability ; 
but his readers will say, we like his prose better. Every body 
f^ays the same of A<ddison, of TickelT, of Jotm^on, of BmoUett, 
of Swift, — of some of our best prose writers ; of Goldsmith 
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hmfteUv for^dHmdi h«i h»& written, one^ e^qnisi^ poem* Uf 
Vdourof Wakefield i» tbe move delightful produptioo.oi' Uhi 
two. (Dowper is.^ ths' iDost renotarkable ma^nco^ pcrbapA».ofi a. 
pMtM)f iie^ nMNaa order and emkieot originality, exoelUo^ not 
lesa in ehast^, p^i^pitnoas, oorreet, and elegant prose; 'Fbese' 
Tdlames have riiore frequently reminded' us of the playfal- 
spirit which appears in his letters and minor pieces; combined'^ 
too, with the sterling qualHies of heart and mind which give a 
moral value to his most trifling productions, than of any other 
writer. Among the poets of the day, the one on whom Cow- 
per's njvantle would seem to' have fallen,^ is ^onteomery^-^Cad 
itebehei . 

The CoDtents of these volumes ate as folkms i — V^n» Isk, 
and Paper ; Moraa; OM Women; Life of a Flower, hy Itseli; 
Juvenile Delinquency ; an Old English Year ; the Moon and; 
Stars, a Fable; Common Place; a Six Miles Tour; a Tsk 
wit&ottl a Name; a Modest Confession; the Acont, an apo- 
logue ; a Dialogue of the Alphabet ; a Scene not to b,e fbut^d 
id any Play ; Mutability ; Extracts from my Journal at Scar- 
boroogh ; the Voyage of the Blind ; an Apocryphal Chapter 
ia ih» History of Kngland ; a Forenoon at tiarrowgate ; an 
African Valley ; the Last Day ; Postscript. 

We shall leave our readers to make what they oan of tljua 
bill of fare, having room only for a short extract. 

« THE MOON AND STARS. 

< Oa the fourth day of Creation, wheo the iuo^ after a gloriow 
but solitary course, went down b ihe eveoiag, and darkneis bi^gm 
|0 gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, already arrayed 
in cxaberance of vegetation, and prepared by the diversity of land 
and water for the abode of uncreated animals and nian, — a «tar, 
sincle and beoutiful, stept forth into the firmament, Treoobling 
with wonder and delight in new-found exisience, she looked abrqad* 
and beheld nothing in heaven or on earth resembling herself. But 
she was not long alone : now one, then another, here a third, and 
there a fourth, resplendent companion had joined her, till, light after 
light stealing thrOuffh the gloom, in tbe lapse of an hoar, tlie lyhole 
hemnipbere was brilliantly bespangled. 

' Tne planets and s4ars» with a superb comet flaming in the zenith, 
for a while oontemplatcd themselves and each other ; and ey^tv ooei 
frooi tbe largest to tbe leasts was so perfectly well pleased w'i$h 
himself that he imsgined the rest only partakers o^ bia felicity^*— 
he being the central luminary of his own universe, and all the bast 
of beaven beside displayed around bim in graduated splendour. 
Nor were any undeceived with regard to themselves^ though aU saw 
their associates in their real situations and relative proportions, 
selfvknewledge being the last knowledge acquired either, in Ihe sky 
or faelow it^-^iH, l^ndnqg over the ocean in their turns, they dis. 
covered what thL7 imaginedy at first> to be anew heaven, peopled 
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with Mtngt of di^iv own species $ but when thoj perceived fiirtiier 
that no sooner had any one of their company touched the horizon 
than be instantly disappeared, they then recognised tbemselifes in 
their individual forms, reflected beneath according to their places 
and configurations above, from seeing others whom they previously 
knew, reflected in like manner. By an attentive but mournful self- 
examination in (hat mirror, they slowly learned humility, but every 
one learned it only ibr himself, none believing what others insinuated 
respecting their own inferiority, till they reached the western slope 
from whence they could identify their true images in the nether 
element. Nor was this very surprising,— stars being only visible 
points, without any distinction of Hmbs. each was all eye, and 
though he could see others most correctly, he could neither see 
himself, nor any part of himself— till he came to reflection 1 The 
comet, however, havios a long train oS brightness streaming 
sunward, could review toat, and did review It with ineffisible self- 
complacency: — ^indeed, after all pretensions to precedence, he was 
at length acknowledged king ot the hemisphere, if not by the 
universal assent, by the silent envy of all his rivals. 

< But the object which attracted most attention and astonishment. 
too, was a slender thread of light, that scarcely could be discerned 
through the blush of evening* and vanished soon after nightfall, as 
if ashamed to appear in so scanty a form, like an unfinished work of 
creation. It was the moon, — the first new moon ; — timidly she looked 
round upon the glittering multitude, that crowded through the dark 
serenity of space, and filled it with life and beauty. Minjiite iqdeed 
they seemed to her, but perfect in symmetry, and formed to shine 
for ever ; while she was unshapen, mcoraplete, and evanescent. In 
her humility, she was glad to hide herself from their keen glances In 
the friendly bosom of the ocean, wishing for immediate extinction* ' 
When she was gone the stars looked one at another with inquisitive 
surprize, as much as to say, ^* What a figure !'' It was so evidenti 
that they all thought alike, and thought contemptuously of the ap* 
parition, (though at first they almost doubted whether they should 
not be frightened,) that they soon began to talk freely concerning 
her,— of course, not with audible accents, but in the language oT io- 
telligmit sparkles, in which stars are accustomed to converse with 
telegraphic precision from one end of Heaven to the other, — and 
which no dialect on earth so nearly resembles as the langua^ of 
eyes, — the only one, probably, that has survived, in its purity, not 
only the confusion of babel, but the revolutions of all ages. Her 
crooked form, which they deemed a violation of the order .of nature, 
and her shyness, equally unlike the frank intercourse of stars, were 
ridiculed and censured from pole to pole; for what good purpose such 
a monster could have been created, not the wisest could coa- 
jecture ; yet, tatell the truth, everyone, though glad to be counte- 
nanced in the affectation of scorn by the rest* had secret misgivings 
concerning the stranger, and envied the delicate brilliancy of her 
light, while she seemed but the fragment of a sunbeam,— ?they, in* . 
deed, knew nothing about the sun, — detached from a long line, and ' 
exquisitely bended/ pp. 127^- IS 1. • - 
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Art. XII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 



The Rev. W, S. Qilly will shortly pub- 
lish, a Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of PicHmoot, in the year 
1823, and researches among the Vuu- 
doLs with itiiistrar ions of the very inie- 
resting history of these Protestant in- 
habitants of the Cottinu Alps, with an 
AppendijT containing importaat docu- 
ments from Ancient MSS. In one vol 
4to. with maps and other engravin;:8. 

A hit;hly finished and accredited Like- 
ness of Mrs. Hannah More, engraved by 
Worthiugton from a Painting by H. W, 
Ptckersgill, A.B.A. will be published io 
a few days. 

Mr. Solomon Bennett has just issued 
the prospectus of a work to t>e entitled 
the Temple of F.zekiel, or an illustration 
■ of the 40th, 41st, 4'2nd, kc. chapters of 
Kzekiel, to he published in a 4to. vol. 
aud illustrated with a ground plan, and 
a bird's-eye view of the T«rople, 

In the press, the Christian Father's 
Present to his Children. By the Rev. 
J. A. James. 

In the month of March, will be pub- 
lished, the first number of a new pe- 
riodical publication, entitled the Cam- 
bridge Quarterly Review and Academi- 
cal Register. To be continued quarterly. 

We understand that a new translation 
of Josephus, the Jewish historian, has 
been undertaken by a clergyman of the 
established Church. A classical version 
of this unique and celebrated writer has 
long been a desideratum in English Lite- 
rature ; and if the gentleman above al- 
Inded to, succeed in hi^ arduous enter- 
prize, he will coufer no mean obligation 
on his language and country. 

We are happy to insert the following 
notice, transmitted to u< by Mr. Mout- 
fomery' of Sheffield. A Society under 
the patronage of his Majesty, has long 
been established, for abolishing the prac- 
tice of employing children to snreep 
cfaimaies. A volume, in prose and 



▼erse, to lie intituled ** llie Clinibiog 
iSoy's Album," containing contributions 
from som(9 of the most eminent writers of 
the day, Hkistraied with engravings froni 
drsi^utf bv Mr. Craiksbaok, will be pab- 
lished in the conrse of the present senson. 
The object of this work will be to draw 
public attention more earnestly tban 
heretofore to the practicability and th^ 
necessity of discdntinning one of the 
most cruel, unjust, and flagftioas osagei 
io existence. 

On the «5th of March will be pnb* 
lished, in sis handsome vtihimes, S^d. 
price 31. 13s. : uniform with the ^sdhionB 
of Jeremy Taylor, Dr. Owen, and Light- 
foot, the Complete Works of the Rev. 
Philip Skelton, of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, with memoirs of his lifb by tbe Rev. 
Samuel Burdy, A*B. Edited by the 
Rev. Robert Lymim, A. M. assistant 
Chaplain to tlie Magdalen HospitaL 

In the press, and speedily will be pob- 
llihed, in foolscap 8vo. a Familiar and 
Explanatory Address to Yoong, Uoin- 
formed, and Serupoloas Christians, on tbe 
Nature and Design of the Lord's Support 
with directions for profiubly reading 
the Scrif^tores ; a dissertation on faith 
and work! ; an exposition Of the com- 
BHindments and Lord's prayer; a dis- 
course upon prayer, and ah explana- 
tion of terms nsed in doctrinal writingiy 
&c. &c. 

In the press, Massillon's Thonghts on 
ditTorent Moral and Religious Subjects, 
extracted from his works, and arranged 
under distinct heads, translated from tbe 
French. By Rutton Morris, English 
Minister at Calais and the saburbi of 
St. Pierre. 

In the press. Lectures on the Life of 
Christ, 3. vols. Bvo. Ry the Rer. J. 
Rennet, Rotberham. 

In the press. Lectures on the Ten 
Commandments. By W. H. Stowell, 
North Shields. In 1 vol. 8vo. 



Art. XHLLIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 



MBOICINX. 

An Engraved Representation of the 
Anatomy of the Human Ear, exhibiting 
in one view, the external and internal 
parts of that Organ in situ, accompa- 
nied with a plate of outlines and refer- 



ences with copious explanations; to 
which are added. Surgical remarks on 
introducing the Probe and Catheter into 
the Enstacbian Tube by the Nostril-* 
on the opcJaticn of puncturing the 
Membrane Tympaui-^and a synoptieel 
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Uu of IVarki ree&Ufy PubHihed. 



table of .Uie Diteaiw of 4.lie Bar, with 
ttirefr dasirificatldii, s^ftt, symptoms, 
eaiiSESy and treatment. The whole de- 
mgaHf^'tm a imide to Aeodstic Surprery. 
By Tboaaa Btteliaoan, CM. Licentiate 
x>f (Xhe Vmtenky of Olaagow, and Sur- 
frfW|.lo4iie Hull Ditpeoaaryibr Diseaiet 
of t4ie Uy and Ear. folio Us. 6d. 

tflSC^LLAHlOOJ. 

A Loiter to the Editor of tbo Britiab 
Review, ocoasioned by tbe mitiee of 
** No Fiction** and " Martha,'* in the 
last Nomher of that work. By Andrew 
Reed. 8ro. fs. 6d. 

•Asper!«iofif anewered i on explonotory 
statement, addrcsaed to tbe paMic at 
lafge, and to every leader of the Quar- 
terly Review in particnlar. By William 
Hone. 8vu. Is. 

Fatal Brrors and Amdamental Troths, 
iUestratcd in a series of norratives and 
essay s. SmoH 8vo«' 9s. 

Letters to an Attorney's Clerk, ooo- 
taining directions for his studies and 
general conduct : dentgned and com- 
menced by A> C. Biicklaiid, anthor of 
Letters on Early Rising, and completed 
hj W. H. Buckland. f.eap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Prose i>y a Piiet. 9 vols. f.op. Svo. 19s. 

Private Correspondence of the late 
William Cowper, ttsq. Now Brst pub- 
lished from the originals in tbe poisea- 
siou of the Alitor, the Rev, Dr. Johoeon, 
Rector of Yaxham with Welbomo, Nor- 
folk. 9 vols* 8vo. lU 88. 

#01IT1CAL. 

The PrtfcticabiKty and Expediency of 
abolMfhig Taxation, by repealing the 
temaioing ' pioiety of the assessed 
'taxes. By a Country Magistrate. Is. 

Afietter to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, on the subject of Church pro- 
perty. By H der^'man. Svo 9g. 6d. 

An Address on the State' of Slavery in 



the West. India. Istapds, isoia the Qw 
mfttee of the Leirester Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Society. 8ro. Is. 

TilEOLOOr. 

The EvKlenco of Christianity derived 
from its Nature and Reception, By J. 
B. Sumner, M.A. Prebendary of Dor- 
ham. 8vo. 10s. ^. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By 
the Rev. P. M*Indoe, Nowpastlo on 
Tyne. 12mo. 5s. bd. 

An Answer to the Question, Why ara 
yon a Congregatioaal Dissenter. ,By 
the Rev. Jos Morrison. 6d. 

Tbe Incarnatk>n of the Son of Ood i 
a Sermou preached at tbe ■ Moravjau 
Chapel, Bristol. By William Okely, 
M.D. 8va Is. (The prodU to be devoted 
to tbe beneat of the fttfferers by fire, at 
SarepU.) 

The Book of Psalms in aa English 
Metrical Version, founded on the basis 
of the authorized Bible translation, and 
compared with tbe original Hebrew, 
with notes, critical and illustrative. By 
the Rev. Richard Mant, D.D.M.R.I.A. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. SvOb 
19s. 

The Protestant Companion, or a 
Seasonable Preservative against the er- 
rors, corruptions, and unfounded claims 
of a superstitious and idolatrous choreic 
By the Rev. C. Daubeny, LUD. A«eh- 
deacon of Sarum. 8vo. 9s. 

Twenty Sermons on the Apostolical 
Preaching and Vindication of tbe Qos- 
pel to the Jews, Samaritans, and devout 
Gentiles, as exhibited io the Acts pf the 
Apostles, the EpisUcs of St Peter, and 
tbe Epistle to the Hebrews: preached 
before tbe University of Cambridge in 
the Year 1893, at the Lecture founded 
by the Rev. J. Holse. By J. C. Franks, 
M.A. Chaplain of Trinity College^ and 
Vicar of Huddersfiald, Yorkihfan. Evq^ 
19s. 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

Foe APRIL, 1824. 



Art. I. An AHempt io demonstrate from Reason^ and Revelationf t/uf 
nece^ary Existence» essential Perfections^ and niperintending Pro^ 
vidence of dn Eternal Beings xvho is the Creator^ the Supporter^ 
and the Crovemor of all Things. By Samuel Drew. 2 Toft. 8vo. 
pp. X*. 112. Price 18s. Cornwall. 1820. 

IT would seem to be a very difficult thing to prove that there 
18 ' a Ood# sia<ce, of the arguments addueed to <ko)OD8trate 
the proposition, some are unsound, others are involved and 
obsdure ; %nd tbe inost laborious proofs are the least satis- 
ftictoiy* To prove the fact of oae*» own existence by a simi-' 
lar process of argumentation, would be found equally difficult* 
and for. tbe. same reason: no proofean.be so clear a» thai 
which the proposition includes, its eontfary implying a contra- 
diction « Were a plain man required to demonstrate that twa 
ud two are eq^ual to four, he would re^nt, as an attempt ta 
impose .upon bis .understanding, the raising a question about 
sosQlf-eyjd^t a truths But a learned philosopher, no doubts 
could ptQve this at ^eat length, — could demonstrate the ne- 
ceBflAty, of tbe relation of equality, the difference between 
equality and identity, «tbe absurdity of supposing that two and 
two make five, since even numbers can never be multiplied 
into aniodd one ; he would further adduce in support of the 
assertion, the universal consent of mankind ; but, whether the 
nature of things could possibly have been different, so that the 
idea of eaulUity should have been produced in our minds b]^ an 
odd nniUDer, would admit of a most ingenious disputation^ 
We aretmuch disposed to consider the intricate argument re- 
speotmg the being of a God as scarcely less a work of supere«* 
rog«lttOD. . It i» impossible to conceive of there being, no God, — 
impowibte for the mind, in a state of sanityr to frame to it- 
self the supposition that would blot out the idea of God. There 
have been a few men mad enough to profess atheism,— -such a» 
a heathen writer aptly describes as ' maimed in their very souly 

Vol. XXI. N.S. Z 
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'^^ilMlJUoi* dMttuvM, atiilioii imtiiral MvnM, in ox vilb- 
^aott lMmfi», or a bM widimt^^rik^ ; j9i, ontiS these, y wehall 
^tuMeittttid someirbet of Qod, for t£ey know and tomem him 
^wytier.&ey #iU or no> It ii one tldnff to be abb. to 
atgiie on the ade of lai dbturd bypothoBia, aii9 aaotfaiBtr.'tlMiig 
fbt^'the mind to impoBe on itself that abaordityaa a troth. The 
Ml^stic hypothesis is a pare absiudity* The act of thoaght 
includes the idea of conscioas sKistence ; and from the ideaidf 
otasetbtn existence, tliat <St its Aathor is insepafaUe. The 
fitUt law of all reasomng is that whioh links the effect with 
lib oanse. As soon as Uie child can reason., that ia, an M9f 
%M it becomes, properljr speaking, a conseions being, ^t w rt wi 
stands the force of the inquiry, * Who made mel* Som^on^ 
Wtt ri thfi ng mtitft tiaye caused me to be* IfWiihOid&.Wltwfc 
Ihat his patMts made him, the questwm retnnis, Who .mad^ 
thtem? And no idea is fbniid on which the nriSQ{ihis>6o$Md 
teind can rest, but that of the Iiffiaite^ Vnaearchabte» mmffA 
Being, who made all things, and who Himself had 'BOt ^egiiih 
tihig. '".•■!' .pi^niilj 

*i«m; Aiereftm Oodis/ neiwsoiHngiseiimkm«firtlh 
^ittt lowest tiapartty, yei,^Mk)aophy utmnoi piodaite^^lwigT 
HkmMfflMtion. Tw eonctasiM is iwesisiiblt> t mtit^4Mw 
had a Msk^ f ■ p l ater Uian myself--*gtM«mr11ian thr wifMs fer 
He mtfde thait^tx^, wad pisto^i me in f t g f al erlhrin l^mummr 
<tot(i^ of-^transoendtto aKkemy meSMAtm waril' liiy rewawi'" 
Atesl'csii ccmoeireolVtm oidyas IsmMnao. ftts d n s i M P 
^AMher, whiidi ieads to ahe bOHchnieii, ttat ihis Oao^e ftif yl 
Uriiigi'tiMiM be aw uo e i g iit tbwlItlfings;wnom*ed»<tlesi(sfcf TSiis 
4d«a otioetftN^op^, {afld 4t Is ^eoeasaffHy dwrtioped 1»< f ^ 
^MilRMyioOMMB %f thooght,) it^beeonisa^alawwiM'iMte* 
-k^. « Pot^he,' reSEiatfcs ^Dlr. dM4ta, « tbi* can sa|^|Me 
'^^eterMty and immensity resMved ottt dfiht mirk&B^ ma^ sf 
^^'^le please, as e^lyiwmc^e die ivhlioaef ^eqaiJily l i s) ipai > 
^'fmoe irwo imd ftur.' ' 

*^<' M'poii^l^tf^acti ikb f^liim''«ff causa "smd ^Ksct is «aiiia 

" ^/aSitf 's^pMshettied ^adi'tlie Mlafioii <tf ^eqiaditp. The fftm^i^ 

>MliUlv^atttftn%^a>Gled, is trnderstaod 'Mfomr^ha tssssa*<sf 

' a^^<i^«iM ai«,^ihtft'^wo and )two are»«^ totmm Asib, 

Mien ontfeiist«KiM, weteqmlly seirMfriMettt, tadMfiisaiilfe(tat«af 

p^y^'^tb^ of^p^tes sKkeittfdyaHDSiiBMdietioii.. VkttmiB 

sfn^irt&'or Howi^, which '«tric%'€pplies, #s^dmd^ iloillie 

at^dMl 'iMptetiiMp flte 4DMiie 'EaiMiMa. ^ ^ At Issa^! Jim 

says^^)M%ihtfn6«''erwselBar slid ' 



^ Maieitaas'Tyrfttt; 
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Oaoixom^eAmmB Md ieaUiuy /or tbe 4iaii4«irioj[ f^i^^mi mi^ 
nmifMiaAicik tkaiild naidi oft mtb aa b«fftioa) in^Whi^f 
*4oMiHid tiuilapnticafftHer8» than tmiie kB0ili^ Q\impt^^^^* 
T^MtJAiw/stOTefy ftnm iu pnnctpks..* Theology ^agkt a^ljf 

W^^iOBiiieioe^ moiliidijig^e adl^^eiatraoe of die Fira^jONttf^ 
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tiOftbeiSeU^exiBttngBeinff, as sudit but at idways eznting; 



, aa h3tv^^'alwfty« existed, as always certain to exist In* 
/I,miirii9g into the spring and source of This Being's eiistenee, « 
VWbence is itUiatitdoth exist? his own notion of a self-«r 
; istiog Being (which is not arbitrarily taken np, but wkich th^ 
f reai^n of wings hath imposed upon him) gives'ht«i his a«- 
' ^wtsr^fand it caa be no other: In that it is a sdf-existeiit 
'< JB^ii^, it bath it of itself, that it doth exist. Itis an etel&al, 
!^^9K9erIasting spring and fountain of perpetKally-teMtJent ibtin^ 
' J ^. ita<^« What a glorious excellency of being is this i? WfaiSt 
' can this niean. but the* greatest remoteness, from nothing 4balt 
' is possible ; that is, the most absolute fuUness and pleniluda 
, ^.ofaU being' and perfection ? And whereas ali caused btfing, 
\ as s^cb* is, to every man's understsndinff, eonfined^ ^thMi 
\ of^tain limits ; what can the uncaused, selNexitteut Bein^ b^ 
f.li^ most unlimited, infinite, all-comprehending, nndiOMMH 
f^absqliitely perfect ? Nothing, thenefere, canbe mxfBt emdMt^ 
' than that the Self-existent Being must bo Ike abaolnMfyipW- 
',fec{t3eing-' . ^' ^ •: 

', . Ai^iP^t». then, against the existence of God, ther«ri»4Mlt#, 
Dp.n can. by I possibility be any. Argument s^nsl flieaelf^ 
p^isten^e of God, it is equally impossible to frame; beettus^ 
;tW Cause of all things must Himself exist necessarily,' 'Uttd 
th& contrary implies a contradiction. The perftction of CM 
fio.inuuediatdy follows from the nature of the Dtnne tnoBtMel*, 
tba^. tlie only semblance of argument that can be- 0(>posM 
tp^t^^e demonstration, must be of the kind Uiat is* tmned'4s 
lfifffimri» which species of evidence; however strong, does 
li^ot^dipAt of its outweighing the positive demonstratiett. "All 
5^at,t)i^. infidel can urge as an objection against tbeMFisdom 
AHft g<)odnesa of the Creator, is founded on the appsir^nt^dis*' 
^denpr actual evil which is seen in this part of his Groation^; 
j^d t}^is Mffument, if valid, would oniy imply a dsflcieM 
Sji^^rcij^e i>f &ose perfections, or a perfection short of abeolfrte 
MKctii^J^^lte* To s^t against whicn, the objector's own sense 
01 fitness and goodness, derived from his Creator, ieading 
AM9 Mi^F^^® .of what is wise and conducive to happiness, 
i^)j^.,^tr<^pger proof, a testimony within himself, of diosevety 
ppr&iptions in the Deity which appear to be edipeed by^Ae 
^^isfence of evil. Thus, while the objection, punied to the 
V^Ux^pt^U only intimates that Ood is not v^mitely powerfid, wise, 
.^nd good, the very objection, springing from the neltnre which 
God nas implanted, implies that he if wise and good as well 
' astpowerful. But an objection drawn from the deficient exer- 
. f:ise or manifestation of Infinite attributes, can never be con- 
.clusive against the existence of those attributes ; for, of the 
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Drew on tht Dwvte Attributeg. i^ 

firsts— of what it is consonant with Infinite Wisdotii; ^fiill 
things considered* to do» no one who is not infinitely 'wiise> 
is competent to judee. We are sure that there cannot be 
more in the Effect tnan there is in the Cause ; but we can 
never be sore that there is not more in the Cause than is se^u 
UK the Effect. But were the infidel objection vaiidp it wotild 
jftmoont to nothing higher than a probabilityi a presumption, 
.that the* Creator, though wise, and powerful, and. beneTolent, 
is not infinitely so. Which probaDility, deduced altogetheir 
iGronn present appearances, is to be set against the demonstra^ 
tion derived from the very nature of the Divine existence, that, 
in .all .his perfections, he must be infinite. 
^.Itiseasy» and it may be useful, to shew, that even in the 
ijtvijilay'of those perfections, the proofs of Divine wisdom and 
jjdodmss infinitely preponderate over the apparent exceptions ; 
lieeaoae the mind is more apt to be affected by sensible illus- 
,;tRf^OQ0 than by mathematical certainties. It is proper to 
V]Ui^i)C«te the ways of God against the cavils of infidels ; 
but' yet, this should not so be done as to rest the Divine 
,«ha«tLcAer on a. balance of probabilities^on the praponderance 
of good over evil, or the doctrine of future retribution. This 
i|i.^e think, a very dangerous representation. It is to suspend 
ni»a*s first and highest obligation on the degree of satisfaction 
b» may be able to attain to respecting the Divine charactet 
fipom. the evidence of his works ; a view of things which 
alike -overlooks the relation in which he stands to his Creator, 
and .the . higher proo^ imolanted in his moral nature, of the 
Absolute Perfection of Qod. To argue the Divine Perfectionib 
fipm .piresent appearances and probable anticipations, tS| it 
#ee9i9 to us, to argue from what is uncertain to what is certain, 
iMtead of setting out from certainty, and applying the fun* 
damenlal axiom of all theology, morals, and philosophy, to 
iJ|^ explanation of what is problematical. If any thing in 
ki^towledge is certain, it is this; first, that God exists, and 
aecondly, that, being God, " He is light, and in Him is ttio 
** darkness at all." 

.If theve is a-Qod> the atheist Iiimself cannot but admit Ilha|b 
^^k i9<^ true notion of the Being whose existence he de^nie^. 
llfo pne. who ,confe8ses his belief in a God, pretends to believe 
thfit, beisarn be other than a beiug absolutely perfect. Thi^^, 
^eiy fuguiaeot aimed against the perfection of the Divine 
fi^VB^t strikes at the belief in his existence, because it calls 
flE^vqM^stion something which is essential to his bein^ and 
ilat^rfSJ. -and inseparable. from the idea of God. But, if .the 
ei^istenoe of God be demonstrated, including under that idpa 
)& IQCOMf^ P<^CitiQD0# ' ^U ^ ii^^^ t^y%\9 of infidels 
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^g!|^m^ itf . it has been justly re 

;, p^j^ivw tKe swne ,, thing cai 

j(f' tfaiQ^e persons who , suRer ^\ 

jvpoii such .sceptical cavils, ' 

j'^p^ bofror from the conclosi< 

* weU co^t^Her this alternative— 

jA^d a]ij[ appearances to the c< 

^t^heV i» right,— this nrieht 

t^ guilt of dallying with Dlasi 

,., l^'bese volumes contain an J 

^be^ivep^ed by the late John 

the auUiprs of the best and : 

.Ifnation of the judges appoii 

eiridence in favour of the E 

r[\» advertisement which am 

peated in the year 1811, a 

composition of tne treatises, e 

The competition excited by tl 

to tbe best, and 4001. to the 

to have been so great as mi 

I>rew*s production, in compa 

Was submitted to the inspectioi 

he was not so fortunate as 

irarded tc 

JoUe^e ; 

Le prize 

k nnsdemi 

at the 

s, howey 

'om ihad' 

lew the 4 

i^d that V 

^ision, \ 

the piet 

ally indl^ 

lament. 

iichmigh 

m of society is', xnA cdnsidei^blje'd^^Mfe, 
qosecution of the metaphysical argument 

Sand Attributes of God ; an<3f secondly, 
influence of this argument' would 'M 
Vf the purchase, every fbrticfli- year fcr 

,, ,,.^^.,._ ___ -^, upon the subject, at the price oi sixteen 

hundred pounds. We are not aware tbat« hitherto, such ^an 
expectation has been adequately reidize^* 
m. Browtt*s Essay is certainly « cteditable j^eiifbmiance. 
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Wi|hpo^ 9^|uiig ft bjgb. ps€tf naiap to oriniM^i^ ^f ^^^^'I'S^^ 
it preMQis^ ia a penipicuous. popular^ smd in many resp^fei 
filikmMnner. th«Tario^s topice^ o£ argument wliich die ^p^^ 
of tba question embraced; and it wul at lei?ist answer^ di^ 
l^^r^fte of infbnniiig the reader 
f^yance on the several branches < 
f^idts of the wock are freqnent an 
the day, and < 

ince witn the dii 

isposed to rate IM 

ive felt bound to 

t)f the Aberdeen j 

' the Buccessfal ti 

intritisic valu^ Ur 

nen whi'ch it'disf; 

vision respecting 

consign it whol 

\ inspection of se 

^y their approbai 

e percale, beei 

)ened that we ne 

-fell into our han( 

The tcketef^ of &uc1l a wotil does no 

dependupon its date. .. ' r. . ^ 

The name of Samuel Drew* must be wdT lm6tm ixi otir 
ttadiH^ ai that of the author of 
€oHofia volumes on the Immajteri 
^ipvrecfion of the Body* At the 
lie was liYiag in the greatest obsc 
altd^ether fbr support on a mechai 
to & almost unaided powets of 
ciency he had made. He is no 
Conn^xien» and aa such, cammanc 
It ia impossibl^B, in reading the^ 
tnatkaof a very atrong am ori^B 
|SpboolqM&,>the Aulhor, on which 
.wonldhi^ye been awelcomid ^ha 
jB6mst,-^vovided opiy that he 
The wdA ia divided into three pai 
menti a pricfi; and the first of tl 
novelty to reeommend h : it is as 
* sitivdy ; it is a visible display c 
' aibrda proofii of the existence ^ 
^ nita perftction, proves the existe 
The second argwaaent is drawn, 
exiMaoce of Surfttioih , .r 
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-^^We siisjJecf'thftt we hkve liot miiny rtaders wfcoiWll fed 
t^mptisd to launch out into thin boundless, trabklesb r«gita ; 
bixt We mil eBdeavoar to keep as near tbe coast tfs f^otaible: 
Itls evident, that, by giving the first place to tftw argwnent, 
Mr. Dfewlays tio snjall stress upon it ; thiittbelMvinteexk** 
ei\ce can be demonstrated front the existence cff fipa^el^ l94l^' 
howev^, an obvious objection to this mode of argutoent, €iM 
nvbaVis assumed or premised* standi more in need o( Mipg 
detnenHcated than wbat is inferred * That Obd exists, is mone 
obviously certain than that Space exiets. Bot^ waiving t^Ut 
dbjeojtion; we consider his definition of $]9aee ae* aliU^etlbee 
boflt oH (L sopMsm^ '■ ' '^' " 

* SpaoBy* tie 99iy%f * has been exalted by some t9 the iifpi^Ji of j^ 
.Supn^me. Being; by others it has bee^i debased to ^.p^Vf^pt. ii^b-. 
entity; others, again, have denooiinated it the mere privation (/^ 
1>ody; whife those of a difPereat class have coatended^ tbi^t )it is no« 
ithio^ more than a mere abstract idea« But, ydiile these meo hVe 
'^fifrjed themselves in settling the K^ography of jsrrpr^ and have ift- 
•vented arguments to give {^ausibiJity to their tfaeoNes» other writers, 
>ef4iupprier telents, move extensive views, fnd deeper penetratien^ 
have asserted the reality of spaee, and* contending for its uoi^^iaalitiK 
^d eternity, have pointed oot its intimate connexion with uaHpute4 
ibxisteace, and with our ideas of ttoonpinated and unbounded beikig. 
Among these, the illustrious names of Newt09» Lqc)c^ ^d Qarke 
way bp p)9qs4. in Ae foremost xt^k.' 

Now it rather unfortunately happens, that Dr. XJtaite, ctae of 
Our Author's three authorities, has these words on thef subject 
of infinite snpace/ in his •'• Demonstration of the Being rind 
Attributes or 'God/* * Infinite Space is nothing tke but an ail' 
^ptract'idea of immettsity or infinity : even as .infinite Duratibn 

• is of etehijty ; nnd it would not be much less proper, to say 
' that Eternity is ' the essence of the Supreme Cause, than to 
' say, that Immensity is so. Indeed, they seem both to be but 

• atfyibuies of an hssence inedmpreheniibk to m; and when we 
^ end^a^our to represent th^ real substance of any being what''^ 

• soever iij our weak imaginations,' we shall find ottrselves m 
''like mfint^t deceived.' This question, if it be one, is not, 
tiowever, to be settled by authorities ; and though we cannot 
iiTIow Mr. Drew the benefit of these names, yet, if he can 
prove that Dr, Clarke is wrong, the credit due to him will only 
pe the greater. Let us then examinee his arguments 

' * A material world exists.* This is his first position ; yet; 
jbe is aware that this has been controverted. But ' to reasoii 
■' with those who assert the whole to b^ a mere illusion, ia,* he 
^ays, ' a task which } am not^lisposed^td undertake.* In im-^ 
^ertaking to reason wUh those who assert the notion of God to 
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Dcete oi^ the JHxfyui i^tttibui^i* QfiSI^ 

be a mera iilusioDy be has, howeter, t^u}eictakep .a; t;ask|t|^t[ 
move »|ipei£uouB ; for we roust deny .that the; proof o( tj^e^ 
ei^iatenoe of tbe.inatmial wodd, as ' attested by the ,evidei¥;;af 
^ lof ..onr^ffiiseB/ is. .so sironc; as the proof of the Djivu^e exjstr; 
eaoe &uf>(>Ued bjr reason. Bat we give, him this j>ositifii|i : jar; 
m«t«frial w&rkl ekists« Then, that in whic^it exists, tl^at^iB 
fpyHv. fiw^ly he atgaes, be either :an entity or a mppr^Htity.^..,, c 

" ^'Nbwy if we suppose the world and its appendages to' ekhf in'iifj/' 
iA^IUte ironentity, we cannot avoid concIadkigUlat'tlM^'pMittve' 
fhapett^ art actua1l)r existing m that from which ' all ■ -poMi/^ 
pfdj^rtim are necessarily excluded. Bat how this can be poiiib)0» ^Sa 
tbmt leave for others to discover. If the world exisi in an ahsoluler: 
nonentity, this noneatity must have extension and capacity ; other-: 
wiae, that which ts extended, must exjjBt where there is no ex^ension,^; 
and be toqtoined ih Chat which has no capacity ; which conclunens. 
are ex^identl^ absurd. And, if we admit an absolute nonentity to^ 
have extension and capacity, we must ascribe these positive proper-^ 
ties to that which we grant to be the reverse of existence. 3ttC;' 
smce nothing positive can be predicated of a nonendtyr^^ince^x-' 
tension' and capacity are positive properties, and matted eanik»€ be' 
#her^ ieixtension and capacity are not, — it' IbHdwB, tiiat art i^&kii&» 
dme7iidyctniinoii(mtainthemiderMworU^ * fi- 

.In the jGollowing sections, he argues that ' motion caoaot. 
' exist in an absolute nonentity ;' Uiat * abso' 
' devoid -of all assignable dimensions,' which 
Space ; that Space, and our idea of it, are b 
^evex^ ^i"R ^ negation ; yet, that Space is n 
n^ir the^^node of one; that it has no parts; 
our idea of it, it is strictly simple ; that it 
i^ea of mere emptiness ; that, if Space we^-e, i 
entity, all bodies woiild be in contact ; that S 
display of immensity, yet, that it does not foil 
mense substance to which Space belongs, must 
Now, as the word Space may to many of ou 
a mysterious, metaphysical sort of a word^ \ 
submissiox^ to substitute the word !$umewhere. 
tlien, will run thus. A material world, exists 
somewhere, and that somewhere must be eith 
nonentity. But it cannot be a nonentity, havfng extension and 
capacity, which are positive properties. Moreover, both some- 
where, and our idea of it, are positive, since the reverse of, 
somewherje is no-where, which is a negation, and * the physical 
* reyei^e of a pure negation must exist positively.* Yet, this, 
soipiewhere is jipt a substance, i^or the mode of pne ; nor is it, 
mere.i^mptiness; it.is not a mere abstract idea, because it con-, 
tains r^al existence ; it has no parts ; it is strictly simple, 
This, we think| is no unfair representation of Mr. Drew's argu ' 
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}fgm j&iiSjiiff Md ituviiioiiig the coneluuoa--fwth 
W0 W9dtA epeek itN*-thsr0 m e^ naeivhecv; erga, tfaemie » 
Cakid f Yet» we me ao ceal dEflereoce belweem Shit atntsmeiitp 
wd ibil: of our Avtbor revpeoling' Space* 
_ Bel entff one iMM^iaeely peronTee, tln^ SomuAr^ ie ea 
jebetoi^t idwit wpi!jruig wek enitaiGc wder wikiiovB.citc«ipr 
eliOC^.W , f><mdirirwBiift AofL what ij Space bat ^a aba^i(f^ 
Mm»imbito4i9*14(e9B^&i)^ to real e^^ 
Q^imilew^'^ Mff iNeHo^yiW that the xevm^ a£_ 

iMet he>a MaUime entkjF* We deny the ma^ pf^poe^^j^ 

ibr if« BiQ», mit tiiv m«iM of qwcf M i^A^ tlie r^rme^ 

wlM IBP Hmked ie MKntabtev Space la an indefinite idiaSy 

wftfift Wt( implj ilfimitable existeRce. The Tact ia« tba^w% 

iteUiQt Syria the idea oF existence at aR|, without that of tttost, 

M^tl^Qf pfacan filtering into die complex notran. Tbeid^ 

of tuae-apdoC plaoe aae aimple abatract rdeaajrhicapable alilLi^ 

5iCd«6oiiioi|« ov Auctber walyaia;. but t^ey axe celatied ta jsof^t- 

MM iaa Moewuv eM^itiona, or attributea. We.Ie w^ to vf^ 

awe time and place by eavmeoflat ^^ ^^ idaaa tbem^elvj^f 

not inaate». me^i be teimed neceaaary ideaa^ aince they ^ine 

*. awftkened by the firat act of reflection, and ate ioaeparabte fVom 

the cMacioda notion of exiatence. Now, what time mi. pkoe 

aire lo finite exiatence, thai immensity and eternity are to infi- 

tut)9 i^aiateDee* And pieciaely in the same manner a^ we ii|r- 

live at the idea of infinite, unoriginated Bziatence, do we arrivie 

at the ideas of bontidleas duration and immenatty^ aa the coo- 

ditSons of auch £xistenoe»— or rather, aa component parte qf 

Aa idea of Iiffitvite Existence. Thus Dr. Glance remaila, in 

:bj[a Fourth |twly;tq Leibnijtz, (^ 10.; that « apace and duratiop 

V W$ AOt kan ae Pieup bat jare caused by, and are immediate 

' and necessary consequences of his existence ; and without 

/"'Ihflakbiiieteniity and. ubiquity would be taken away// tie 

"tfA b^ota reeoiirked (Third Reply* § 3.> that ' Space ia iiot a 

;'1!/beii^butAl3ppperty or a consequence of d^e existence of a 

^ Being infinite and eternal: innmte space is immensity.' 

'^S'pace abd' time/ fare remarks, ' are quantities.^ It is true Aat 

^ai|tenfirai4ft|^in Us Vifkh Reply, he seems to abandon bis siiiq^, 

c4llteUigible proposition, advanced in his " Demonatratioa,** 

£jumiely,:tbat S]>ace ia nothing but the abstract idea of i|»men- 

iflity ; .maintaining» (p. 303. note,) that ' it ia not a meie 

^idea,^ beoauae * no idea of Space can possibly be framtwf 

'larger than finite; and yet, reason demonstntea ti^ it ia-a 

* oontradiction ibr Space itadf not to be aetuaily htfinitei.* 

But by thia he can only mean, that it has an extatence Mt-» 
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Oroir ^''iht jffwii^ jMfiriMMi MB 

jMlnkttkl''6P~ W IdNM^* ie^Sg that ft^tMIMMMfe llMll^'lMMl 

isfi^fteittfir to bi» iiee«8Mtrf . For he is, iuthbteirti^Kt ^to^ 

iliew tlml Mace, or immexksitsf, is im ^eAiitreelridca, a j i W j pMy, 
Cfi <^|l<i^ltfi& to a Mtbstahcfe. le « ii0l' a «Nffe iiaAr JMfr as 
iflH fcteHi m tf teAdt n toel^ Idtrai; that ia^ tkim^ to f^MfmAP^L 
^Mti||;ds ifilfigilMee; «ttd a)Mi«e 19 tthte& ti» V4iit^r«ift1f «iflMii 
Ift'Wb^kebid/nb feal tifoperty is a mere idea»«iiy DA(ii^l]Mffif*& 

vBaiiSty^*'wirituial>''wp0 idiif viict !4Niairi$»'-**aa iimA'tiil^ai^A|^ii0t 

i nBCttbBiMly ftufbliwi ifiHitii' it? lA aditlilluid fc^^ae^bM^ii pf^ 

aihta»iify/t%l«ted ^ 

^ vMriii af^ thi» €b Ate gflM lif^ M^. BfMf , 

j^''h€^i,0o^, dtaictatflrtMitepaeetobfe^atiidiftlte 

(b, Al^iM/ tlltit; ar ^ a finite perfeatfow- MnMt 4t6§t 

t:% 'Qtet^ Mlmtknce^'^ do, ^ aH )afitfit«^^et4toliatf MiukPt 

'^IfiSllPSRHtSWmt aiir Mitiite mibstteMe.'^ Wkicbitf «difl«lbilijg 
jfiMrP' ^Biiftn liliiia "a tfuanii'*' Bat uAliil wiMkM bd thm^^taf tbia 
^isSSt 0f'j9tbof i^ptM to Aaitfe strtMirtioid'^ ^ Hmm ia 'MAc^ 
^{Mfaf tuPthhke aM-fyla^ } tbenrfom / «aiAoli bM Mdlf eitet' 
^E^fr^ ^^ihie/i^ ia ^t^iv^d itpace abot« add wotnv^ tta; iharaCMd, 
'"^ftiffc^'^tflkitot btft b^ iaile exiaKtobea t# iHiich tba pny- 
1!^^^^^ «i!M)bg m suebHttrite^ »pace mMt atta^^ wlki& 
aOei^M 8^'tlMC the fiM trT thebe aoaNiofia W€«ldtb# abiutd; 
^i'^^tfd, IdMiHr^eMiall Tba^en^ df ^xlMMioiiii^Msii 
rnttife'^ttira BtiUte ^ li# * ^fitekktia) - piMefti#s of tiia %tibl!lte0f^llMt 
^MM^*^ iM^ iM ^ci«ip» of an4fiABii|^ SubMiitf^tt iiiettMiWt 
%4BUfy)f !an^ihjit« berilK$tioih hMMd'-ofi^A tKvtei^iliol. 
'(^^b(§i«^iift1ri«)le frdm the amVeM^^f ^SfMi^ Spttwiitwif 
^^y^AM^iltdedM^ftiid neeMiftaf^^ ^ftililMMJb 

^^^ Otff^HMiHir 1^ not "tOMk ^PMMvAti^ ^|b# AMbur dmibigfli 
^bjSi'argtni^hi foittiAsd* W tbe^tidtilf^^M'&MMiiPiljfriiftdii^ll^ 

?Ato#)Mlito S^ca "h^ hrnnemiMf^' not immfnsttm'j '#b6M«p4iMfHa 
*'MMIada fa imnite a ta H iv aoy flHin u faihii v ' Juii a« DiMiiab iirtaaaxa 
j Jil ii iaha i^ bflrtiUlte IpfiaJia 0a»tdoat ia^g^gyiritovwitiHftiiaiiiiiyfcit 
iiainiia ^Bataiibw^i^ d rt>w iaa i> >nat jtfeawfti#>- ,It mnnjajt^thawrfofey 
.Jy nM ia wrj f;^ «l tt irqaaMi» tbatriBpace *ia # prepaid hi l)kaaoi4iifiar 
«^JDgf|Uifltttt«k.ri«lim«t^ jiii|a«.>jg^^ri|$Kfl||.is.Y«v 
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I3QP Dtw ^^ JOhine JUrihttHti ^ 

o^rf^fMem^ Itaialiaiiibeiiig ft p0rfeetim;ft4dii4Mte4ii^ 
,doii.i^,4n$xute.perfeotioii> il sius^ he eonleQdai tobere ia ioiBf 
J«£i»]ybe> wd Bternal ^ulwitaQce ; tberefor^, tii#re ia a Q9(i*c^\U 
JMrei ia 1^ BMpigl^liuiaafi being wboee faidb m ike.DiMb[» JBxi^tl' 
ifpce.^W be Mrengtlieiied by 8\Kch a preeess 9I inveitad «irgrtr 
ff»eii^tiQn» wevottld ii#t rob bim pf the ben^ti 1 Bill beiniilit 
We a mind /singularly constituted— be vaoafL be>«ltMior:a<iM9y 
jr^aaonev .and a good melftpbyaieian«r*HMt iivipoiaiUei nmrfh 
.4}(Hind. . ' ^i.iJ Jul 

. . .Me* Drew now proceeda to take a different, >gretod< in^ w Mf 
ha fi^wa tbe aaoie lo^poal aouteneas and dexterity* but attUsiin 
qws opinion* fails to display tbe oharacter of a concect aiKiBobar 
^aaaoner*. The position laid down in Cbapler lV^,r.i^ Ibai 
' Eternal Existence being possible* an Eternal Being miuA ba 
'.possible ; and if an Eternal Being be possible, lie v^alTmi^ir 
^ ewtf' The whole chanter is very, mueh lU^e a /OO||^M04 
quibble or play upon words; and we muat say witb lUwa»itbfi 
aiick reasoning looks like . trifling. The veiy firstisentOK^ft is 
unhappy: * We know that actual ezistence ;ia.tfp0MWa»« 
Strictly speaking, what actually exists is no longer in a at^ 
to which possibility attaches. « Bot*'^ says Mr. Drew* *. few 

* tUngs can be more absurd than to suppose* that the a<;^a3 
/existence, of any being could destroy the simple possibtlitj^^ojT 
' it ; for* if this were granited* it would follow* that a beiw %p* 

* tually existing could have no possibility of existence*-Twnich 
^is.a plain .contradiction.* The actual existence of a being 
eannei destroy the possibility of its existence* beci^se- 41 
psoras it to have been antecedently possible that it shevli 
exult; and it proves its conlimued existence to be podsiMk^ 
But what is actual* loses its character of possible^tbe nionieed 
il<iia'Aiiova- to* exist* because certotla^ include poflsibilit)r*4i^ 
p^tHsibibty merges in the ascertained certainty.- Posml0^ 
unpUes an alternative: what is possible* may be non-el^tMi 
^i.<di cannot .apply to a<Ailal existence When osed-lb/iis^ tt^ 
e^mjL .. Tbtts* it-does not class with possibles, that a man wbd)4| 
%h4a]f kiiown tot be alii^e* was alive jrest^rday; it is'^certaiiti 
tbire is no rio^onl for a contrary supposition. PrpbabiliW<id^4 
4^i^iea of knowledge intermediate between possibiUty fCM^dW 
i^ty. Aftmel existeooe, if it can be said 10 be possiM^^ttiiif 
^well be. affirmed to be probable/ Wbat^ tbeti, should ^ 
think flf apemon wbo ahoald say* ' I aeeyOfr'aVe.'alive* ttPeteV 
' fiaretyont actual existence- is probaUeFf^ Bnt Mv; Dfe^wi^iiMf 
any* tliat aGtMai^xistenGe is aMnftop$po#sii^lei^^K4ilen^^i^^ 
cestain knowled^ of its aattfally ekiMitig. iThii* 'b^!hfi^lS¥<lf) 
wonld be but taking advanta^ *of the ^tmld- (^nse ill wfsHlU 
the word possibility is used ; and it is this* we thinki whHfc^boif 
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Hiwf OH the DMile AHpt^tiff hWI 

fmivtioii of ite cniiMMee imfplle^ no eottlrftdi\^ioiDi,^^pitfei^I^^ 
'dppcied' to an absurdity ; but it is morally possible, as opposed 
"ta^OffitM/tfi ooiyfti the absefiee of that higher de^to of ^i. 
^miisetwlii^ should prove or disprove its actud existe&oe.' 'la 
^faiadtiMel^'ftedscri possibrlity is ec^tivaleat to theh>wes€4e|fe^^ 
'0Maiiitf/*-»*4lMtt 4s/, to the veriest ^ uncertainty; while; liPilr^ 
"Amiei&MnM/vl^ expresses' an abstract certainty,— ^'philOSOpML 
•teal truth.' The actual existence of inhabitants in we nfekJtPib 
^fMl<M<iphtMify^Ossible, because the supposttiM 'itUi^lieili*'no 
absUrtKtj^Hiit s& deo morally possible, and eaU b^ no m^MlAttti 
witibbiit^ '^M/ in the absence ofaHground' of iiertainty, fttf 
Wi b«ing'tinlHiOWn; ' But' tny actual existence at this moment 
W MiMly past^moment of my life, is neither a phrlosophical-nor 
lUtt»Hfrf«tesii)iKt;^, but a physical certainty, the'contrary ih« 
'l^oMtig'im absardity; audit is an abnse or woids to speak 6f 
'Mh^a^A^ ai^^pofesibts. ' 

t^ S«M0&^s »«^ what nse Mr. Drew has made of his argusi^ne 
H#^ifld6^timl to the-Divine ]^stenee. ^ ^ "\ 

\^4o'^iqitthe existence' of this ( Eternal 1 iBeing to be. ppfsiblei 
w^out' being real, is to admit a principle wnich is inconsistent with 
ra£n :. s{tfc<S| unless he has actually existed from etemity« his want of 
iliitTO- cfsristence, in any given period, will render the p^sibility of 
Itfe teltoa l existence absolutely impossible/ Vol. i. p. 113. * 
7i.>alv'- • , ' • . ' .' ' 

. ^i^pb. a demonstration. as this might puzzle an aibaisl, if 
fpch.ja b^ing exists, but could it oonvinoe him? . He wonld' 
lA^ii.aAqnQO^ npt n^erely the ,pcif»aibility^ butithe^ealitf^ 
^ttmrBiem^i substaace; and to attempt to depionsitate. tins/ 
lifuli^T^^liU^* whoUy impertinent. But. a8lo,thaiath«i8«io«|iies^ 
f^ oS.popsibility m reference to.the.I>ivine Bemg^ iiiaapos^ 
4^M^^ opposed, jQot to impossibili^,. biit oojby^^to ^rtelfiiwg 
T]fifi^9ib»i»tdoeB not allege that it is. miposaible, butvhe atfepttf 
tQ doubt the fact for want of sufficient eviddnoe ; and ]» dlmbiv 
i^f^.the fact of the actual existence of a Go(V he of coitfstf 




.mJIdSB )m,haa always existed ; therefore, he has alwaylk exifMM 
neeondusion is a fiBdlacy: the conreot infimahee wbild^* 
XheiefoKe« if tbere is a Ood, he"miHt.alwa|rB^havec> dSaitfted^ 
twhich the atheist would not deii]^. The otfierisf a«ophiMA»^ 
But we object to the major proposition, itis posdiUb^^ jtoi-; b^I 
cause the expression implies that it is not pertain, that the eon^ 
trarv is not impossible ; whereas it is iiifinitely certain that* 
God is. 
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a«mrtie0e y l6ii vwmb Ibr cNrigiiMiKtgf; 

MplMiAteioaL Tli»fimt |MHt of ttieftifoonti^i 

4bftt ^ Dit fitiMiil Cl«rkfi and BiriiDp HMtthH&t iii^iiiB^ 

fireir d#ligiits Itt-MhihitMift k «ader a ^ttMly^iOf k^giMlifoinMb 

i»tf M Miid tmrer MtittCe Us BdodwiA tiift^intlMbiiBQiik 

yO itHi l M , km' Y H jt U t m , hownnn, cw a i^odbof ^BtfiMMinpiiiAaeli 
H » tt yniad 6 q iiaiw t y ((imded by a. freUe »aWttgiriai|i»t^.Biilg 

4ha|ii|^' ^mbrades fire pTc^poaMons: « L Np mant.linuibfiHi^ 
f lwwng 0»gg»eatfe is feqwMd: to t»iHM0«tiaitlj3Baipt»i^-i^S^ 
' The manner in trMoh a neog aa wtly # j ati i e Ml /Bann»i)e B ii Mfc» 
' exists, ^pt«ohidei eK pltnali^r. 3. tW MecnfWih&a^iaeBHl 

* Beings or fiflsenoes can neither obenOe tXlkm, 4o# mfl%^ntly 
^ from each other« dither by jotftural neceii^ifcjr nr mntnnk afree-^ 
' ment 4* Two neoeaearily eadalent Beings JDrSUenaeacA^-^ 
' not he diffsreut fnm eadi ntber ; per naft theyAe liMhu-MtM 

* oat being ^e same. 6. Variety in peffectums is wrfastly 

* consiMenC' wivh iifliiy af essence and bf bein^f Tmm^^^s^ 
b«ld 'and^n onr jtrapgment nA aytho rin sd )MH9ti(MiA (:%«ft;«^iitt^ 



ft tui we ia^me, Mr. Brew is a belierer in die doctrine 
ef tt Trinity in Imity, we mnst say that sncfa langaa^ as titiqi 
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■the So^tmt 4m^m^ mbMk gwt>k4hc flwt»4»Tflt|r wpiJi Hkm 



IliiLtiiJMl^iitepeffiBotion «& te bitf ^f «iit£aii i]iUM\h0 
«diUte m difltioelioa of yowioMJatw pocwijwtiig.^om EiaMMi 
tksre sunt be, to hbo^hb own wofdft, <«» Miiii|poMD0etaii>iAI 
ownitritire titfioe npoaled im.r«£9mio^ lU (he Ifenree |MinlOM 
iBnbB;Godbeiid. But» in foc^ 4he wbole of °t"^rr'P nitnt 
aefitanglf i^aHietitlMedcKsir^ Vnlmmkvf^mk 

U^wkamm^mAmit, as agBunflltbai «f a jpliirabty'ol ** 
lanlafitijlistafinjdi in pantisiibur ib Aifittbolef^ fw i— 
irift ih^jdigoay and eaimdMss<tf <ibe iafiiiiAe^ubjeel 
MMnArMBaoBiag; and the .pMtMe «iled ^tmi Itfuok^ < 
j&stifir4Miipiciote lesMctaag .Ihe Attthor'e idJatoas ecntwwi 
wliie&:AwdQ not wim to c^erliiB. Dr. Caiei£e hMwrff ie te 
«BieigsiMnledl CO dibfDiiit* nd otm «m» ortimhixv VSW 
-Vbn^if'ttf Ood/ be4ug^And'eurs>ie%, * .ie^m <i«ilr irf juiiiinri 
i4ireeanw6$ for of this it it that are waathe ataooBteodvitf 

< if jRft vioaU argue .intaUig)iUn(> avhan wo^peak ttMmmikf.mt 

< 4tailfi«aalenoe.' He tbeniadda 4 ' ^ls to Im dimroi^iF tof Mr-*' 
« iKMi ttt tberemDrbieaaed Tiinitr : ibat m, whiihei^ Mln^ 
tafandMiy the imilgr ^ the Diime NaturOi ithene naay wikmip- 
f4Hqat9vtththe Fiait Saprano Gaaai, ettfA^wallwt.J2uMe> 
^ tifiBO from iv ea onay themadtM he (ma}ly AMnat .i^initet 
\aaABarfMil^ ty a .caofdete ^ooaHWMiatratBw tftf 
f^hataaJK-an ioaoaqpiaheQaibbiaaoMri& lalwafafa 
*. <aigination»aelfnaaiatePP€^ m aha<dMteiiade|iiawiietiry>L 
'iaay, aalheye ia aothhigtin hare iwaawa hywahidhijtaaimdii 
' llf^matrated that tbeve is actiiaIlyMYM€k(lhiw#'M|^*li^^ 

^^ofii^aJble to.be.sapposfd^ iaaid .*thembrcu «q %^,iia d^ 
' ^iMWif^ a^i^ejMiowa .10 iia Itgr dear tOMrejbtiaiUiii^^^ 
IhjhhilieMl^''^ ybk^)afa<Ko#UB|dias »ii«iwiiphMb ;a ifci»o *<< 
thoj»sh4arti%|Hti^ ph<los ap bi aii|gc<^^ {nml veiiirfihr 

AsdHArfaJkMam disaani^rovi the AHwmsiani andiUaiadaflMi^ 
of 4to'iri(MmaMeieed4 'bi^ Uiahe«rs4l#fr ^aw ftr (he^aniia Mil 
gohig ihte^loft^ lftat4pwa lodce ar^niiuiaMMmae^ta lti a <d fe< 
tiine^of the Irimty. iv ' 



13 <;. ^.: 



a M J]ieiiipailiationiaf4he BeioBMd ..AHrihaiaS'ar^Uad.''.p. 51. 
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t304 Br^W m iMi^IMine ^mrifnttes. 

- ^It^wp tto il i a iiy 'diifetttV^in'treeftitig snefr <i Subject' in tlie 
. ;llii|[iiit^iof-'the sehoolti, to sleer cle&r of tite 'appeai^hce'of 
'iriiQiiMty'; andrwfeare'coDstramed to say that Mr. Drew has not 
• MlPCfipiid'AMi this danger. No ]^rt of his "work is chargeable 
. .^tJbto^iH6b oriAeAess and offeYraiTelinproprietyVftnd y9^^ie 
. <Qtt«%«t> Ion to- concave how he could p^ sdme of ibe 
pwagrapbs^ It aflbrds a strong j>resvrfnptTOti ' against the 
: MMted proof of tfie Qiiiiy of Ooi from bare teason, that up- 
tMitttted maaoft hkled to'cbndtiet the acutest of fea^oti^rs ito'ibe 
;fli8C9vtt]f of the doctrine ; and, but for Rerelktibn, H appears 
«ti>.«a» that ottr utter ignorance of the mode of the DiVine'E*- 
fiatenee vetonldfor ever have prevented our attainhig certainty 
lOQ tins inactotabie subject. The XJnHy of Jehovah u, it seems 
^to'ii8» as piiiitsly a doctrine of Revelation, as the IHsliinclictti 
inrbich it i^irealM a« existing in the Divine Nature. W'e ' iA^ 
AOi ap^ak'with sabmisston ' and modesty on this point, a^l)^ 
4hi^aoine of the wisest arid best of men have thought difl^rentty^, 
.deriving^ at tbcy have judged, a sufficient demonstration of the 
JDdvine unity mm the nature of a self-subsisting, net^essarilv- 
exiating Bein^. Theve can be, it has been said, * but one Alt/ 
One amolutefy perf<^ct Being will necessarily comprehend all 
peifectioo; and leare nothing to the rest. One immense and 
omnipinaent Being muat necessarily exclude, or else contain', 
*e(very other Omnipresent Bein^. And Mr. Drew argues that, 
-if there be more than one universality of existence, ' these 
'• Btfbga or Eaaences mnst mutually penetrate 6ne another, so 
-f, that all always are, 9tbJeteret one is.* • Now, so entirely are 
,we«ignOTant of the nature of Spirit,' that it seems to us impos- 
sible, to piononnc^ on wbM is compatible ot incompatible wil£ 
4be Divine Nature. Thtoe positions, so Tar from being sell* 
Avidjentf^convey to'onr minds a very indistinct meaning. Yfe 
know notiliow the omnipresence of God consists witii the eX- 
iatanee ofifinite afi>irite,'nor how the Divine Essence penetrates 
other esaenoea ^thout their being confounded. W^ tn4y 
liovrow.ananalogicid illustration from the mutual p^net^tion 
^ the tkrtedialinctanbatances of air, light, and heat ; but, aft^r 
iilg bolaiean OHMsrand spirit there ean exist but ^^f%ibt 
anafoggr* > We can have m> conceptions whatever. r^Iativ^ to tiie 
4ii^«£ihe DivineBtiatence ; notcan we, ilf fre^s'tofM8i''&B^^ 
!Q•fltatn^ilie uintyof Ood in torotiler ^vay^fbah; bv'R^v^^ott,*. 
iioriniany other aense fliantnttt whi^K'Revelkticm'i^veatli', nSr 
proioeed a'8tep*ftiltberin our reasonitigs, ttian th^'^rifa'^cbtl*, 
tained in the sacred volume warrant by way of le^tibiatt^ifi-, 

"^ — ' ■ —rr r-* r- 

* . See in particular Howe's Living Temple. Fart L c. 4. 
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ferenee. He who alons kooweth the ^ather« him comn^&nded 
us to baptize ia the name of the Father, the 8on» and the Holy 
Ghost, the Undivided Godhead whom we adore i and jet, we 
believe, oq the same certain and indisputable authority, that 
'* there is but One God, the Father, of whom aie ail things, 
'* and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom ate all tli{B8:8/' **in 
" whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.'* 

We can only give the heads of the remaining contants of 
these volumes, rart II. consists of * Mixed Arguments, and 

* Arguments a po$kriori*' The existence of an active and 
primary Cause is deduced from the nature of matter-^'^^f motion 
^— the animal phenomena — the intellectual and moral powers of 

'man— and the general laws of creation; — and it is inferred, 
that this First Cause must be spiritual, possessed of absolute 
liberty, omniscient, and immutable. A chapter follows, whttth 
has K>r its object to prove, that ' moral distiuotious are net 
t arbitrarv »' introductory to a view of tlte moral perfections 6f 
God, and their hannony as displayed in human redemptton.- 
Part III. contains a Vindication, of Divine Providence. It die* 
ousses the objection arisinj? from the existence of Moral Evil, 
and adverts to other misceUa^neous subjects connected with the 
general argument Part IV. consists of Proofs from Revelation. 
An Appe9dix is subjoined, containing notes, on the words right 
and wrong ; on the restitution of animals ; on the perpetuity 
of future punishments ; on two passages of Scripture; and on 
tWo letters received from sceptical objectors, which are deser- 
ving of attention merely as anewing the absurdity of aiheislic 
speculations, and the spirit of dogmatism by which doubtefa 
and objectors, who, of all people, ought not to be dogmatical; 
are universally characterized. In reply to the assertion, 
ti^ ' that which i» infioite may be constituted by an accumn- 

* lation of finites,* Mr. Drew acutely remarks, tliat H ewes 
all iU plausibility to confounding what is merely inter* 
minable^ as number is, with in&iity. He might have veiiforited^ 
tKat the very opposite of this assertion has been made tiie 
ground of an mfidel objection. There cannot, it liaa been' 
said, be any such thing as infinite Time or Space, beoanse an 
addition of finite parta cann^ compose or exmrnst an infinite. 
This, I>r. Clarke replies, ' is supposing infinites to be made up 
' of nombms of finiles ; that is, 'tis suppostn^ finite quantities 
'to be aliquot or constituent parts of^ infinite, when indeed 
'they are not so, but do all equally, whether great or small, 

' whether many or few, bear the very same proportion to * 
' an infinite, as mathematical points do to a line, or linea 
Vol. XXL N.S. 2 A 
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Of as momeatfi 4<> ^ Um^.> that js^^K^f ; 

' . - . *•■ . . ' . .■..■..-'.<' 

give, us credit for sipcerity when lye.^svii'c^) 
d: have beea much, more gr^tifyinc ta...ypij;t^v. 
ji^es an unqualified approvals bad th^jt <^a:^. 
ty to him and to t];ie. public, fMl^d, }f:^iiii(yght; 
.tribunal. Our reader^.yv^l b^Y^>.8^^!^]^i 
: this article^ that while wf ^aKf}|.fpH(|4i{9%t 
p. unsound or obj^ctiopabk in,.tl^e.A¥^^^ai 
^^'rate.his abilities very h.igh$, and ^sf^f^ljlo 
rpumstances already advfirt^ tOnthfij^^jp^i^t 
\^ of a very extraordinary kinijlr ^® jf!^*9^i 
IS been rescued from obscurity, and cord^^yj') 
wish him all manner of success in the honourable avocation to 
which he is now devoting bis tlkl«nts as a Christian minister* 

~7~ '. . .' i iM 

ObsenuUiont madf imnmg a lUrifttnofit 
iw Parts qf ih$ Grecian a^d, jPennm^ii 
I Auvcrgnc, in thq Ye^r9a8^ft*?%#« 
coloured Eoeravio^ apd mjufaei]m}f^ 
11, Esq. 2 vqTs., Svp.pp. SSOV/^yrjp^^ 

2J SwUzerlandi or a Jourual of a Tour and Residence in tUa^ |GjU|^-^ , 

try, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. Fallowed by an Histc^j-/ 

rical Sketch of the Mannerg and Customi of Ancient and Modeirn 

^Helvetia. By L. Simond, Author of a Tour and Residence^'hi 

Gveat Britain. 8 vdls. 8vo. Price il. 48. London, 1822. 1 > >">' 

' ' oqoj 

TJ OW times ax^ altered since the tour of Euiro|>e» tbegi^s^n 

•*^ tour, was tne ne plus ultra of gentli^men travellers j , iHqi 

on^ can now pretend to have seen the world, who hasiuot mfniai} 

one of a jarty of pleasure up the Nile» or takeq f^, ridft fM;.. 

cameljlDac^j^iiijrQp th^ Syrian,. desert. As for F/rf^pcOn aiM4(( 

Flaflderii a^3^i?w^ our jji^xt^dooir n^ighbo^F^>'.ihp)rrnJft]ft:l 

s^Tf'^a-^^.^R 1?#y^^^^^^ P(»jntry-hquse } b?t>i!|o^hw»(. 

seent^gyco^^s ^8.,fio sp^^Jg^^of^ f^rf^qflj 

^9X SW^^it#f foa 4ff^^*,V>.M>f*^ftihere,r,«K^t fw^^u^i^fft^ 

Wr^ffP^T^ Qipy^d further^ ha^Jhwar4T^ptg.Gr^fl^j*inbite 
Sir William Gell assures us that the Turks are the i^fMilA siu 
peqple^tp. Iiye5,with,^.^e wpx^d, and ,)Jwtt..t^jBwift P«wreiijrt|l 
freedom ^t Constaptiqipj^jB thft^ 9^% Oeiie?ii^, fyj^^.ty>j^k§^i^||(^ 

f ;i ;.^,V^DepWB^}rati*fi/.',|^iS9.*.p. Wii.-v. . ^ i»] : 
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berty is» to a geotlemao, only a mimnee; Ckacwi idori 90H efi. 
This waywarcTand adveaturous spirit in our modem trayell^i^ 
is bf innbtte service to tba general interests of society^ Buf 
we>at home feel, in the mean time* a wish to know a lUcle t«i0re . 
about those countries of Christendom^ which are nowalqaosfi' 
less familiar to ns than Egypt, Palestine, or India» If t|)0 
proper fitudy of mankind w man, the countH&» which cidlect'^ 
fbrtti the pbilosoubical reflections of Goldsmith's '^ IHveUer,'* 
are tlK)se 'which nave the Qrst clain^ on our attention ; for, oat 
of civilized, out of Ohristian society, what is man but the least 
iniieresttug production of the countrvi the animal which' it is 
thelea^t desirable, and often the least safe to encounter? 
There, 

< -^—^ eveiPy prospect pleSseSy 
And only man is Tile/ 

Stir. Bakewell resided two winters in Geneva ; and though 
much has been written respecting it, the state of society there, 
he %ays he is convinced, is but imperfectly known in Englajbd^ 
and has been much misrepresented. The greater part of the 
woiIl^, however, is deyoted to the description of various parta 
of Savoy and of the Valais, rarely explored by. our travellers* 
The Author's chief object was the prosecution of geological 
teaeiL^dfaiiV bttt tb% voluiAleil' ar& by no'mean»of a dlril^. scien- 
tifki charter'; they Abound with mrscelkhebuii information..' 

M*! 'SimondTs work,' wHi^h^ we oiight not to have left so lopg 
nmidtTced^^ is of a higher character* The first yolume onl^ is 
topographical, the second being^ occupied with historicsd n^-?^ 
moirs of the Swiss, from the earliest period to the present tin^J 
\t is a veiy spirited and, upon the wh^e, impartial; and com-'« 
petent sketch' of the history of Switzerland; though, of course, 
only a sketch, .a»di^ with regavd .Do' those events' whiieli come 
Boofe eapecimHT'within thrproviMe^'of the l9ccIiMiastibtfVfa!6tCK 
riaivi 'i«eewfltti|f tHef* andT scantyv The 'Author "wtit^s^'d^'^ ^ 
lUrihMiiytbe-best •ted 'pritrest English' (hat we'evbr oti^t with' froi^^ ' 
tl* «fe*irf^'frtpeignerr. The traces' of his natiyeLidioxri arV ix- \ 
eec«mj^YeW; Add it see^c' that, with the languske^ he Has ^ 
cUtii^rild sdikir portioii of EngUsb sentiment ana feelii>g»/ 
Thibf w6rk is altogether of an order vety superior to the general ' 
riBirtif^vels, and is not ondeserving of being natuiieiliked' in . 
<MlrIfieratmt» '' 

Itis iiotf easy to account for the' rotnantic associationaf at- 
Ua^»k!(i»^^ nsmie tyf Switzerland. With' the solitary 6teb|i- 
tion.pf ^ 'Story of iWitliam Tell and the successful inimrreti- 
tiott'ofithiSfWsidstetten natriots in 139S, its annals contain 
e^areelyimi^rrent'of much itttereit. Us great men hare been 
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smgulrfrly few. Its soldien hare been known chiefty as mer-. 
cettaries, and its peasantry as the poorest, perhaps, m Europe. 
Biit our poets haVe taught us to think of Switzerland' as the 
mountain home of liberty. Certainly it is not, nor ever ha^ 
been, the land of popular liberty. Like all the republics of an- 
tiquity, it has always been essentially aristocratical both in its 
institutions and its social character. The distinction of aristo-^ 
cratic and democratic cantons was comparative only, for a pure 
dtnn6cfacy never existed, in fact, in any of them. In all, the 
descendants of the first founders of Swisi^ independence, the 
burghers from descent or by admission, alone enjoyed political 
Hghts, and were sovereign. These formed scarcely one' half, 
and, in some of the cantons, only a fourth of the male popiila^ 
tion. The aggregate population of Uri, Underwalden, Schwytsf, 
Zpg, and Claris, five of those which were distinguished as de- 
mocratic cantons, amounted, in 1796, to 83,000 souls,, oiift.of 
whiteh there were scarcely 20,000 burghers or freetiicfn. The 
latter governed beside^^ various subject districts, forming a po- 
fwlation of 337,000 souls, ' making altogether twenty subji^c^ 
* id. one democratic king.' In one of the most aristocratic 
iHititons, that of Fribourg, seventy-one fiimilies, with their pol* 

lateral branches, governed a population of 73,000 inhabitants^ , 
•f. . ^ • * * . • •• * 

' Men,' remarks M. Simond, * are always n)or« tenacious of their 
aulhoritv over chose nearly their equals, than over tho^e decidedjlj 
fhair in^riors. Our republicans have accordingly shewed tbeniselves 
veiry ready tct repress any attempt at resistance, not only on t&^ pfirt 
c( th^ir own subjects, but those of other cantons. Woen, in \S5% 
ythe peasants of the aristocratic cantons revolted, the democratic can* 
4oas..wer6 the first to take up arras against them. A great decree q^ 
conniption prevailed in the adnsinistration of justice. << It is. ^nr 
^^ted/' said Staoyan, •< that in the subject districts, especi^ly 
trhofejifita. jointly ky several of Ifae democratic cantons, jusUce is in a 
gasntdf^ee veaal^apd that fit forms the main sottrce.of^iBolupent 
io,4iat)>ailli»$. All .thosci crimes which are not capital, are. pun^hfj^ 
by fi|(ies,.whKh.ai:e Uij^ir perquisites 1 In civil causes, .he whyo mm 
bcBt^ carries-it." Thus it was' to the. time of the Rexdution ; mp 
iJiere are now x\o subjea districts $ and we hope the lUvpI^tifu^ 
wkich made them indep^deot, operated a reform in.tlieir a^iqjijj; 
ITAtion of justice.' Vol. II. p. 44dic 

^ This, it must be confessed, i^ a state of things ill corres- 
ponding to' an EnoHshman's notion of liberty and popular 
ngbts. Buj;, in fact, the existence of democratic freedom pre- 
supposes a diflfufiion of intelligience and of wealth .among *the 
common people, which we should in vain, look for-amon^th^ 
peaaantry of Helvetia. In thinly peopkd agricultafal .die>iA»4a 
where tlie people consist but of two clasaes, the pipprietors and 
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•t^eir deptedents^ liberty inafi|t depend for its existence on a 
power independent of eiuier, and a monarchical government is 
'Us only fiecnrity. The formation of a middle class, which can 
take place only in an advanced state of society, and as thb 
result of long years of peace, a successful commerce, and a 
thriving internal trade, is indispensable to the existence, as 
well 'as to the preservation of a legitimate democratic influ- 
ence, which, again^ is the only safeguard qf. civil justice an jl 
personal independence. Among the Swiss aristocracies, Beprne 
affords the puresi model of that sp^pies of government sino^ 
the dayfl.of the Roman republic. Many of. the founders of, the 
commonwealth were nobles ; but the mode of goyemment w:a«, 
for several centuries, essentially democratical. The heads of 
^nnilies annually eleeted -their magistrates; and, though the 
choice usoally fell on the nobles or principal citizens, there was 
nothing to preclude any individual from aspiring to any office 
in the state. 

< During the heroic period of Switseriand^ die fourteenth and flfl 
teenthcenmriest the number of burghers was at One time flOfiWi bol 
the oouncib passed a law in 161 9, excluding the country burgberfc 
fbcMU any share in the government ; and in the years 1635^ 1648, ani 
16599 new measures were taken to secure • permanently the reigning 
families — regimenis JHhige burgers, as they are called at Berne. Iii 
1684, their names were recorded in chancery ; the number of these 
fiim^es was then about one hundred and fifty ; but it increased after 
that period* and in the year 178^9 it was fixed permanently at 'two 
hundred and thifty^six. The government was then oOaiposed of -Ae- 
vend coancitt, or rather of one, the sovereign council or the tw^ 
Imndred, and of branches of that council : 1st. thesenate, a s^lectida 
bf twemy*five eoimsellorsy presided by tlie avoyer, to whoiti the 
executive and judicial departments belong; 9nd. the secrH^ammiiM, 
composed of a smaller selection of €ve or six counsellors, pitiS M ttt 
likewise by the avoyer; and Srd. the sixteen, chosen by lots ftvNM 
among the bailifi or governors who had served their time : H^k 
fbnoctons were of less importance. Besides the ' ieer^ t6 \ miiii iii 
above mentioned, there were the iwotecret'caunseltfirsp being tlie*tWO 
ybaiigeM members of die ttvo hundred / whose <\inctions wer6 Vd ov'er^ 
took'UiO conduct of the members of government ftymt the hfgheiK't^ 
A^' lowest, and Inform against any trespass or abuses. ^TNeir TwHs^ 
Uons have been compared to those or the RoAaaa^ tVlbilneft, #lfM 
those, of the secret committee were the reverse, being .employed* inr 
yralclung the people. No great degree of activity or consdentioui 
seal ' would naturally be expected oni the part of^his oeosorshfp of 
m^^gistrates against their brethren : yet it is a fact, that the trttiitftek 
posejk inthcsn byindividuab denoancmg powerftil members ot'th^ 
Wwntau ^nt,' aaainsl whom they did not choose to appear, nevSt* wm 
SrtrtjM^, bnd uml tbey always btfoi^lit forward the eomplaintS'fMth*- 
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p$i4 tiy. it^emr; tit -ftCtuaOy bid out evei^ jear jiiore hMticy )ihfn iMb 
iraJ94^ by^t^xM. . Jt.wat a gciveroBMntimobr which theiadwiifllrat^ 
1^ jimic&>wM ffpeodyi •odceriainly Jiu:oirruptibl0» io iheihiphMitci* 
bimiil et.l«|B#t ^.f;^ 5« Ax irav a govemmenti in «hort^ . uadeif iivdhi^Mocs 
lJ^/oiip<jMoq» Mff^Nry rcmrdi only.tnro: iniiMUAcea imT 4>opiilar< inMirrec^ 
^op.from^poUUc^ «i0liTe^;,Yi8. .in tbeiyeara JB84 aiid 16&lv hdveeo 

^/j^fen^ejetB inagjuKjiaj^y, .cooHDaadiog astandkig foice of SQO r^git^ 
,^ir^t 9cp 4^ warlike pisopl^, aiooog Wiom -eisery man Ihnntlie age^of 
^i^toen Wf4 provided wilb arms^ahd Iraincd to the uae.of tlita. Xhe 
ii|[^^iiett ^eawit might at alltfmes flod access lo.tbe chief ^magisUMet 
l^c^J^eM: h4a petHioii, andstaiet^iltgri^^ 

'■* cVVi^ tbi»<mdtiie.of ihiDgs befbrehiar, iiibecoBiesia'pMifa|^t:#bp 
llirvier not t^ edaMl, lightfyihe pco u sa l iaw g a£ tyttiii^bflHowtfd'iD^^mr 
dpgrrAipapiitfae aligiH^ehy^of iBeme. Theramamr isriaaiaii MWMurjr 
glniwrn|iieAl<guiltr^&v«H^>aM nMsaMer eBjoraAtm 

#a lliitli»i^j^l«!5^ (he oeofidcnoe ef .tftevoe^fde^ lam. tb iwijite- 
liiOg.i^ ^fkf^9^m^n|L,de camfiamxi H whii^ ooOne.ef iwe nom ti Ww tM ri 
Vf^^^l9^m^j»^Bim(t vom^ bid Weatakt^t nor aigr rcheck intf^duoed* 
sif9frlj4mW>ie coi^dence mevei^ wasjbelcayedy ivid no ^oger'.apniCH 
^flpclad. The finnnees w^re adnuMtered wUh exempkigr* re^idanlsr 
$1)4 eoQQpipy, 4iNe <lh<Me or a w0lltoip<dcted rfilmily. ^ qonml(iae.qf 
finmce or^^ived lbe)^eiur)y]ilQaiiuiliolrtbe'cqflwton;' ted pa^oui 
"vo aggregate statement, smbmitted to thesofereign eouneilt ^ where 
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Were very few iiutahces ofpeculation, exaetions'y or breacn ofjxiff^.pn 
t'}h(it9ti^yf infijripi: agenU ; iiQoe ever qr^ tbe.pfir|^9f. mw mei^^ro^ 

i '^SSW^'^"'"^'^'' ^^ ^^^ °° ^^^ point.thjB hpnguraT)!!^ veswajooyj of 
^^Jif t^^rrninedi^ active, and open enemy of Berne, ColiirielXa^'arue, 

l^W/?rW3<J^red to us, that le eouvemmcni di, Btrnc ist k plus inlizrc qjii 

b"i> l^tifli'ili was aa aititirsry goi^pnaii€l^t> ' ^Mtref#y«> tbi^Qgh kitid, 
;^®W drt^wMeh (wir^d ka staWlity to'tbe stkjcyotttjr chamdtet'^ 
^^'jiiBoplig. It did nxJt 'encourage eithet cbmmer6e df *nifihxi- 
^til{ft]ilfei.''ilo^y'itid6ed, the arts, or the sciences; or aiKrUl-aiicU 
^.Qf,4^n,^i^8trY^ except husbandry. / It waa, m pvincipTes a6d in 
'Tt^S!»Qt?f4i Mya M/Simond/. * a patriar4^^ 
n»{ia|4:4%19)n^::0ovei;np^^ ill adapted fpr fuiv^.^t^jU^ eiCrli^^t* 

A9^%ip{ 4^mw%p ^m aU<^erfHr<4iriet(K» or alavea,. . U ^a^npt 
c^miiiMieicber^^eiga.tttvaAiafi or (begrpwih^of iiatiaDftl iKoaltfa, 
'i^iMMaoBbi^d&jpei^dsiimi a mirt^of eqiiipocae i¥hick>mtti||iia98idaer 
JaM00i40 4em&ftii it 46 the interest of 6U«b<^a)g0V6iiiJimln« 




It 



-j..._™ ^.. ..,.^^., ...,.^.,:"j^\iWic;^_ 

1^ Jt^fe^isKpa^iits 6'f education atBfirne bore'nb prppoi*ilpn t6 j^e 
j^jQi^ef in^^fetiitioh^. , In point of facV there, was no iuid^ItJ gl^i^ : 
/tj^^ifvyer^ all either ' niasnifyues el touveraiiis s£/g;^//r$«^.^r ^^iiOb- 
4,4tiaaxti^,pqfftsant3^- '.And thii^^ says M. SimoAd,. %icuR^yijpe,iiaid 
*. q£ all l&wiuaii»ad/ Now, the question is^not, whajL i»tght«^e 
4liei60ia|onM'adve««mof bappiiiQsa ^ajoyed under '8iioh'a..poli- 
•^ieal constitution. The peasantry were quietly ignorant^ and 
ttmtfent^d,— and so, if they happen to have a kind ttiaStfer;^ dre 
•'*Bf* serfs in Kussia. No one can doubt Utisx' a laV^e Steft^'of 
■''^fifSimVhiippitie^s; maybe enjoyed tinder Wife most atwtrtlry ^ 



tendd to paralyse the faculties of inaii^ io checfc-e^ieiy i4p4Qwy 
•d'tQakUpToyemeMt^ tQ exclude the fnass , ^fj'pp<>r^tj) ^\\k^ 4'v6ni 
'.i{&:nbtrietlgd.'fand'.fr.aii& honourable chstiMiiOiilirihod: ior:iafna» a 
( «dr^ iato-thV public niihd aa tulfavoui^^^'lo Bri(>rari:.^iai^be- 
'^Ail!in( ft^'ti>tte^devdopin^nt>>f talent atiii ttidi^frffaoiml;^ a 
'%Mftdfl oaiiiMhtttiotf cahtioibe t^gai^d 'ds^'^»^ Hliii^llhi^le 
■f'fe^^e!^ t<r tfte'H^rWaVe bf its. lihjBject*- »<frai 'a» «i^^*^ 
•^^^s6A tt^^\^Tnm€nVi^H positive Me^^^ 

-^^ ^^^i^t pg[e;Hd gnuty here,;ana admit.there was regJyr.sojjgethjLng 
i/oRjtJ?^ tojpid nAtiiie in'diie Bernese iostiLutiotis j 'i certaif)j\v;int 
)fi«f J}EQpei;'ex^tei»ents. . iVir Kubjicte w^^, .in.|jr^l^x_^p,f^dl 
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•' ' ^pff and 80 ccmirortftble, timt they were apt' to go to alee{»/ 
A^ so long as they were sleepily disposed, it was well ; but 
tlie time came when they could no looker sleep. So far back 
as 1714» Slanyan, a British minister in Switzerland, remaorked, 
that the Bernese were certainly the most free from politieai 
burdens of any people ; * but^ for what I can observe^ the aub-^ 
* jects think no mildness in the government can make tkem 
' cime»ds for the hardship of being excludedfrom theirtehar^ 
' of it/ M. Simond has on this subject a fine remark. 

• When the state of civilisation is so far advanced that moral enjoy- 
ment becomes one of the necessaries of life, and the humiliation ajtr 
tached, not to legal restrainu, but to legal exclusioui hereditary atjd 
, irrevocable, wetgns upon men with more force than physical evff, iib 
civil institutions are safe which overlook this dispositkm 'and#OMA 
this feeling. The foundations of society, uadermhied by* 4lM«M« 
may still shew a fair face above ground ; but the least sfaaW wSl^pill 
down tha hollow structure. Obedienee, oa the most favoutable 'hypo* 
theses, bei;oroes mere resignation : it is only lent provi8ianaliy«'^aiNlk 
without an appearance of rebellion, the peace of society bangs on a 
thread. It is not material interests, nor a rivality of power, neceniirily 
confined to a few individuals, which excite the most j^eneral discoo. 
tents, or kindle the most deadly hatred, but the violation of favourite 
defines and principles; and the feeling may operate on a whole 
people at once with a degree of force amounting to fanaticism « ^ • • • • 
Civil liberty ib the end of politic^Bd institutions; yet does the attahi- 
nient of tlrat end excite less enthusiasm than the attainment «f the 
i9eans,~-as the miser sacrifices, all his lift, present enjoy mentv C^the 
abstiact and indefinite power of enjoying in nittne.* pp. 4T9, M« 

An illustration of the truth of this remark must immediately 
snggest itself to our readers, — one of a nature but too forcible 
and ominous, — in the present state of Ireland. But Switzerland 
was free, and happy, and prosperous in comparison with that 
moat^isifQred and unhappy country. It neither groaned beneath 
a fofeign yoke, nor was crushed beneath a bloated hierarchy. 
Its. clergy were not of a different religion from the people, nor 
its raleiB) of another nation, nor its nobles, absentees who tpuur 
nised by deputy. The population was divided into patncian^ 
. and peasants, not into princes and beggars. And vet,, the in^^ 
vi4tous system of .political exclusion was felt by tne subjecW 
qf Berne as a grievance and an injury, and laid the fpundatioa 
for the Revolution. It is remarkable, that one source of.pe* 
qullar. irritation was the Bernese Game-laws. Their Exoel^ 
lebcies of Berne had the privilege of shooting. snipes fgrkieij 
in the vineyarda of their subjects of the Pays de Vaud, wfaiki 
the proprietors themselves were excluded from the spc^t witln 
out special permission. * It could scarcely be imagined/ sayai 
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M^Simoiid. ' hdw many of the ktter Wci^ o^pi^erted' to tii^ 

* lutiteary prinoipleB« fvom the feeling noamhed- byithis^ap^- 
'• rantfy iFtfling ^e^nmce, although tfaejrluid'm«eb'to^^p{»%^ 

* hend iroai a Rerokitioa/ Sat a tatintincr gpedeh ' iriade' by 
one df the fudges to a young advocate of the Pays de VkiJll:^ 

* Saver vom bienque vous v*6tes que nos st^eis,* h^i, iti its t^tbr^^ 
aeeti coiisequences, a still pn^'^teT share in hastening the ddWn- 
lal of the .Bernese ariBtocracy. That yonng lawyer was La 
Harpe, who» in iiritation and disgust, abandoned his profesiion 
and his countnr. He re[Miired to St. Petersbuigh, wni5xe,;hav- 
ing attracted. the. attention of the Empress Catherine^ i>^h€owi# 
the Seneca of the present Autocrat. As soon as the Franoh 
Rev^^lutioa was atmouoced, he saw in it the means of enaMm 
paiion'for his country from what he considered astyranfny; 
fMid'tothe essays which he published at this' juncture areattri- 
bated the firsft rcvdhitionary symptoms in the Pays de Vaitd, 
particalariy those of 1791. When the consequences of the in- 
vasion became manifest, he bitterly lamented it, but it was too. 
late. The x:onstitution nnitaire was forced upon the |finete^ii 
Cantons at the point of the bayonet ; and a gov^pimei^t uu^)^ 
which tjve ^reat mass of the people had lived cWentcad-dujri^ 
fivepeotunesy was Yiolentiy ana perfidiously overihrowa- by. a 
ruffian Directory and its nendish generals. The. invasion^ of 
Swit^riand is one of the blackest crimes in the annals 4>f 'Re^ 
Yolutionaxy France : that of Spain by Napoleon, was jusfifitibki 
in comparison. The constitution thus tyrannically imposed, 
was ilot, M» Simond admits, a bad one ; but the means by T^'ltch 
it was propagated, were rapine and extermination. A& ?J^P^ci- 
nien ot the transactions ot this period, and the nature pt, the 
resistance .jnade by the Swiss, we t^an^cribe t%, follow^ 
anecdote* . ,.?.»., ,v, -^u.'t 

« General Schauenburg adtanced, the 9d ^ S6^te>niberr, ¥79B, %fW 
a diWsion of fironi twelve to sixteen thousand men, against fhe^Uli 
dratript of Nidivalden, counting about two thousand fighting ^hkdisiJ 

duals qf all ages and sexes, and two 1 

tlie neighbouring, districts. The U 

defend^ by ahatiu of trees, stakes c 

pieces; they had two more pieces 

French attempted a descent day.ai 

rightb of September, under cover c 

Pftatus^ring across the lake; but k 

men. Esvly on the ninth, the^r pern 

deeded in clearing ^e plana with th( 

dians retired to a woody height, half 

\is4. two field-piecesi and omnded the position several hours \ biil 

tliirty bo^ fuJl of French Uoqpsj havibg ejected tlieif laofUogosi 
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' thterJMhrtttt pdim% irtia»D^8iifo»con<Bim- p>urtd kbjrtlie QmitA^ 

• dtiH ab<Mit(iinoQ ibe tfn^ngeinailiwoiiiie a pmnMOttQiiB prntacre^Alie 

* IMople ifightkig deqperMdjr with Micb wm|mh» jM liuiy igfHiMipirwmrp ; 
.and «i)ole(fiim»ii8if wmk^ v»oin»n« and cbiJklre9» w««« €M^d^J>iL>tiy no 
. quarler naa gmn on eiib«r fiid^* Eighceeo joung girk^i wW l»id 

(ought M thd nukftf were fouad atnoiig ibe dead»...otei( 4h«:cbapet^of 
Wiokelried.; aad upirards of sixty persona* npoatly tb^.0ld 91^4 io6l!pi, 
wlio bad taken shelter io tba cburcb of fkantx, .^kFer^putllo, de^tb, 
togciiier'with the priest at the altan Several officers of clie:AMk «ml 
44thrdeBu-lnrkade8 exerted theroselvesi with great ileal w4M»aBJty, 
to. resooe nich of the people as were found anoog the rtfiaas^Uhe 
-iNflldHigs^f 8ta^ were saved by their Mitef<ereii«e» Jbul^'^iltiote 
about the.ooimtrir (58i ioDuoiber) were pkiQdere$)»«mdaeft oH im \ 
not a house wasfeft aiaada»g. NQiw.iibalaodi«^4bis, ^UHa^EAinga* 
Sohauenbuiig io^iOsad a <:ootribution of -60,1000. bvteSi k^i lihiB..c«|iatry ; 
i)at4t was a desert, and the ad; qppaarad besides i«o/idi0i|ttitb^^«lbe 
'arny itself^ wheo the first fiicy was over, disfiiaioied all abase .m'it, 
and refused eveo the offier which was made by the Helvetki ' Sltre^Hory 
to pay it. 

' The loss of the French was never made koowti, but,. must b€|ve 
been very considerable) probably not less than thre^ thOiHsaodineoy 
as liwir opponents were expert marksmen. If the French hadtbe^n 
ropulsed that day as the precedingi there was 'every appearimee oF 
^tbe whole country rising the next, and few of them woidd havefts- 
'eaped« '* Nous avons perdu beauooup de monde,'' Sehauenbuig 
•fvrolt, <* par la r ^sisiaace ineroyaUe de oeti gens Mu . -Cfeet Jet jour )e 
.pluscbaud que j'aye jamais vu." All Switzerland sent monef and 
iprovisions to the unfortunate survivors in Nidiralden^ who must other* 
. 'Wise have perished during the ensuing winter^ and .plentiflii fubscdp* 
tions came from £ng]and and Germany* Schauenburg. himself is 
said to have distributed 1200 rations a day for some time after ihe 
battle. 

' Pestalozzlt the same who has since acquired sotnuch celebrity :by 
his method of education/ appeared at this period as a t«lelaiy angel 
Aoaong the unfortunate; be collected upwards of eiglity.obiktrei^o^l 
agesi vi^hose parents had perished, and who twi^i:e ieft. oMtir^ -d^ti- 
iute ; foumdtheih a bous^, ^provided for tlieir wants, and atteo^^ to 
• tbe^" education ; asstste4f.hpweverj b^ the existing. government*' .. 

But we must >now turn from the retrospect of theiMst/io 
Svvitzerland aa it i^ As we bttvw %eett led to lifier Id 4be liia- 
tory more particularly of Berne, we shall Uraftscribe M, ^i- 
'mond'8 descrijiti^m ofthtft. city. ^'' / 

< It is not an easjr matter to account for the fir^.impcc^^J^iyou 
receive Hpon ienteriqg Berne. s ypu certfunly \\m\i youyVt^tt^c an 
ancient and a great cii^ ; yet, before the elevenjUi cenfiuix, J^ h# 90t 
a name, and its present population does not exceed twelve thousand 
.vouls. It is a republic ; yet it looks kinely. Something of Roman 
m^eshr appears w its lofly terraces^ in those massy arches, op each 
sidte of the iiitreets, lii the abundance of water fiowibg lifgbt' ^S d^jr 
into gigantic basins, in the magnificent avenues of trees. tPh^ Very 
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^dlMMse «lid«llieiio« #f 'bwUe, adtrttln- gM ilei il ii W JaBd^ iit> i i '» 6d He- 

• iiiMiMiirlii*!^ IVilMbkftms, hy mtewim ^tahe iK)t« noneyHnllkiBg 

^.fomi,>4iMHe»|lHrt hi wethh sprfdgs'mnn awre Mlit fltidpennawsnt 

* KW » tj<t ^wart*twidei^w «ffiivdy ^ai^-tiiift<«ioUiei» spirit aaiinatte lit in- 

'•*4MtMittfr In ttbottf of ftH the fim-iiglit imprcmnit ^wd g i ic i XU 

' tfbottt B«rne, cluit^Cils beiog « Robmui town would foe neater >H^t 

itlMunrMrdtller. €frc»iiBit«noes,i5 MMnereipectt niriiltar,'have pro- 

'diBrt^-M€r*i^dl8 In the Alps, MidontheplaiM vM^on^ «t*me 

^iMMiNiler twenty centnriei, Loxury M Berne 8ee«M whellf <lifQelett 

im «fe)eet«.eirpulHtc utility t by the sMe of' tbosegignille^Mrtaeesvof 

'^ i ti— tf fttte^fiMHttwhrtr ertd-^noble dMvdee, you ttee none h«t*8hiiple««tfd 

iMiM kl#eiltog8, yet tfcarceiy imy beggmriy one*$ not*mi.^uiptee 

' -ttf foe 'Men, biit meny a ooontiy waggon eoming'to •»efket^"w4lva 

^o^ (rf fcj lietei 'tff heivea, or oxen, well ap p o i nte d every way. 

' i^Atiiiocratte pride ia said to be excesstreat Berne;- and the 'an- 

^Mqlte^iaiiptlolfy oT Itg-miigistrttet, the plain and ea>y ma n new ^ey 

'iunifbmfty pt^eaerve in tli^r mterconraewtih thepeople, are'oevfoy 

^•tfiy ntoana'4ir vafriance #ithilie assertion ; f^rthat external etmj^ieity 

• and aAifoility to inferiors is oneof the characteristics ofthe aHstocratfe 

"govemin^nr; alt' assumption isf superiority foemg oareMly avofiddd, 

'i^^#w«<Mil iHithol^lty is not In question. ^ Zurich auggeatt tfae^idem •df'a 

WiifiMnalliHstocrbcy; Berne of a warlike one ! ^there, we *thtiik»we 

'^aoeollfsens of a town transformed into nobttify ; 'here, nofolea^ho 

'^wwre n i atfe themselves dtiaens.' 

- -iFftMn Berne to Thun, six leagues/ts the finest road and ticfaest 

'ootintry ^imaginable. The inbabitanu in dieir holiday dresses were 

Hkijoymg themaelves at their doors, (Sunday) under Uie MiadetyTwiil- 

mut trees. •Comfort and bdependenoeappeared conspicuous' in 'their 

Akiohs': although subjects t>f an aristociticy, tliey eertatnly do -not 

i^eem conscious of a want off liberty. 1 never saw -such a proudtlook- 

' 'hag^eet of Moren as the'*Bernese peasantry, nor any better fed and'cM. 

The women are naturally good-looking, but most of them workmng m 

' tNefleldSi lfiey4iecome'frightfal old women, female beauty ts #ln>njr 

IticompoeiMe with exposure and fitt^gnis : it is a decr0e of naiiire, 

'-^ that state of society in which they are subjeicl^d to hard labouir, 

may l>e deemed somewhat barbarous. Sunday is by no means so 

Strictly observed here as in England : many of the mdn j[>lg^ at iiowb, 

and amuse themselves in different ways during the intervals of pofoltc 

.worship* 

, * J^ Bernese Utw^ <ure na^ ;pi^yourable to comqierqs. No d^ is 
aafeiUqlesQ ^eci^^e^ ^y mortage* A debtor wbp refuses to giye;i]p 
Ills property, cannot be detained Jon^qr than sjx week^, at th^ expi- 
ration of wnich he is banished the paiuon^ and his property seizWi 
wherever found. 

' ' ^mese morals* hi^e be^n Uie ^ulpect of nnich praise and much 
^en^tvf^ fopth perhaps deservedly : fiyiupes are small, andthem^ns 

l»t »| 111 I ■ I * I ■! ■I I I. ■ ■ ■ , ' - - ■ ■ ■ ■ — .^MM — ' 

# The capital condemnations in the oanton^of IBeraie, .duomg the 

, I{|st seventeen years, out of a population of S60,000 souls, were 25 

men, '4 women : total, SSd. The crimes were mostly personal violence. 
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3)6 Trav^ m. Smitx^rlatid, S/t. 

. of incffeMfaig.thB»» and pfovidwig for a ftuMy, are&w; ibt mndbcr 

> of uanarri^ people of both seiMt mutt tmrefon be oiMietderebljBt 

and the bonds of marriage beipg reapected* the result it, that adultery 

ia uoki^wot but loar debauchery coiiinioo« and tke govemmeMt 

even ia accused of toleratiog.places of iU-fiioie aa a uaeM aueeedir 

;DeuB to political cluba 1 

< When,8peaking of Genevat I shall give some account pf «haa>is 

. called there the SockUs des Dimanche*. The custom prevaHa aibong 

the fen>ales of Berne witli some of the same resuUs.- Geode, ^^fF^^m^j 

and domestic^ the Bernese women above the lower ranks»>mudh te- 

seoible those of Geneva, although probably possessing less infensHM 

. tioa* -The exclusive spirit of ccdme is still more marked faete- than Mb 

' Qenevat and political jealousies more violent, altheugh of a differmit 

nature: — the Genevans are at issue about opinionsi the Bemeseabau^ 

piaoes» that is to say > personal distinctions, for most of these placesare 

without emolument. Political adversaries in all countriea haleoeaeiti 

other ; at Geneva this feeling is disputatious, here. it ianther auUsn ^i 

£6r the object is not to persuade or confute, but to supplant. Then 

number of individuals of the same family who can be oottnaeUon of 

state, being limited, a rivalry is of course established in the very besom* 

of families, and it extends to afiairs of tlie heart, and the choma^ej 

.wife ; for brothers even are aure to fall in love with the jroimg lady; 

( whose father can give his ^n-in-law a seat in the Bernese hause«f r 

parliament* One of the most melancholy maxima of the melancholy 

•book of Xa Rochefoucault, fu*il/atU vivre apec not meUkwnamu^mi^^^ 

. mc s'iU devoi€nt uniour devenir nos ennemU J is said to be carried aaitf. 

.practice here. All this is not peculiar to B^rne, but inherent in-mi 

• aristqcracy ; for' when luilf the people of the same rank, and living 

babituaUy together, are active members of the sovereign council, ans^ 

, ^e other mere exneotants, condemned to hear from mogEiiog to 

night at second-hana of active pursuits to which they are strao^eis, 

to be or not to be of this council, becomes an object of the fisst imf 

portance, and a moral want nearly as pressing as hunger and thiiBt.^p » 

CJefteva is, on many accounts, the most interesting city, of 
Switzerland ; and for a description of the state of society therj^^ • 
we shall avail ourselves of the information supplied by Mr«( 
Bakewell^B volumes, who passed three winters tnere. £Ce ficat 
eatered it on returning from Piedmont. ^.^ 

< Geneva^'he says,' * hdd, from my earliest recollections, qccupied 
'B,\irge spade in my itkiagination, as the metropolis of Protestant Eu- 
rope, placed'in opposition to the mighty papal Rome ; I was, there* 
fbre, rather disappointed to find that this celebrated city covered only 
a quarter of a square mile of the earth's surface, or about four tipies . 
the extent of Russell Square in London. I had read, perhaps twenty 
times, statistical accounts of Geneva ;1)(it when early notions are 
once deeply fixed in the mind, they are not easily removed by sub^ ,. 
sequent information, unless we are compelled by circumstances to . 
'.«3tamine them with attention* 
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< Genera, as a city, poweMes ftw oMects to reeommeiid-H to'^the 
notice of those travellers who view only •^ the sfHrfaces of tiiio^J^* 
The public boildlngtare devoid of beaety, the streets are dull, and 
the bouses,, thoagh lofty, appear massive and heavy; they are built- 
of aandstone, and covered with dark tiles. There has been only one 
new house built in the city during the last forty years ; the fortifica- 
tions prevent its extension on each side. 

'. * Many ferailies live under the same roof, as at Paris, each famtljr 
gsn^ndly occupying one story, or what, in Edinburgh, is called a* 
flat ; ^but among the poorer cftisens^ one room often serves for a whole^ 
Iswtly* A censoi was taken while we were at Geneva, In 1883, and* 
thoera was one instance of twenty-two fumilies living under the sanse^ 
ninf»;)iseveral booses in the lower part of the city contained .upwards^ 
o£ififi«eB Anflies* mora or less numerous. 

f' Theatre^ of Geneva generally feel cold, as from- the height of. 
thariioaaes the sun's rays rarely sliine into them ; and as these rays. 
are £ic more poworftil here in the winter months, at mid*day, than in^ 
England, when you enter the streets, on returning from the country,' 
a sensation is felt like that of descending from a warm atmosphere' 
into a coM vault. To this sudden change may, I think, be partly at- , 
triboted the dilonlcrs hi the teeth, so prevalent at Geneva ; but the 
pfbximity of the city to such a lai^c extent of fresh water, is sup*' 
rMed'lo'be the principal cause of this malady. Part of the city ts> 
builtona level with the lake, and the Rhone passes throvjffh it, sepa«i 
rattog the parish of St. Gervaise froon the main city, l^e river is- 
crossed by four wooden bridges. The Rhone divides into two 
bnnehes, which soon unite again, thusfbrming a small iiJatid, over 
which you pass in going to St. Gervaile. ^In this island, the earth-' 
jtake which shook Geneva while we there, was most forcibly felt. ^ 
llie upper part of the city is situated about ICO (bet above the lake ; * 
it is here that the cathedral of St. Pierre, and the housed of th^ more 
opulent and ancient families are sitiBitied, the lower streets -1>e?tfg be-' 
copied by tradesmen and arti±an«. This ditisioit of the oty>fnto' 
um>er nnd lower, is supposed to have perpetuated the stroi^ fei^lingsof 
arot6cr&ttcaT distinctions, which have caused so many political dissen— 
MAfi tootig the citizens. Geheva has only tbr6e gates, so that you 
arlE^^bH|^a to traverses a great part of the town to go into the country.' 
Tka^^^ato are shit at an oaHyliour, after which* a trifling tdtfls^ 
paid on passing through ; and ateleveh cPclodt they arte fiaaf^ clMdfl^ 
for the night, and no one can pass without a written or^ from the 
eohiiiiander 6f the garrison. 'Formerly the gates were closed at an- 
eiin^l^r Hciur. Tlie' readers of Rousseau's Confessions will remember in- 
wlijSt^Siefetfnglanguage he describes his ligony of mi/id when a'boy^- 
oci ibefhg the d^w-bridge raised as he was returning in haste from a 
ti%iatit eXctirsion ibto the country.' The inexorable guard refused hw. 
enihince ; he slept without the walls, and being afraid to return to hm* 
naiKSter,'he threw biibself, a friendless fugitive, upon the world. To 
such a triQjng event may be ascribed the circumstances of .his future j 
lifl^,/and the mAueoce which his writin^^s have produced in, society.. 
Ha4 he remained in Geneva, he. would probably never have beea^ 
known beyond its walls.' 
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It isitfispunottHous cloiitog of Um gftt^> ibat-19fr WilliiUn 
Oetl 30 bitterly complains o^. ia his b^ok.againsi tlie Grerftsr; ^ 
in which he goes out of his way to draw a cotnparison'bbt^'ee^ 
the Turks and the-Swiss, giving the preference to his ftieuds qf 
tbe^CirGuncisioo. It seems ^at this is felt as a grievance by . 
some •f the Qenevese themselves. Qood houses in the citV 
aseliMiri and although some of them are admirably situ^^dr 
tbefresioftite town la either melancholy and diilU or moan 9nd 
noSsy^ . S|..Simond sayg^/tbat, ' if th^Mberal pacty once ob^i 
"tainedof die /egidnuile party access in and out of town.«li * 
'nigfatv most of the n^»regtieoQntry*houses weidd he inbabiMl ' 
'^wiatcvraad ismnrner/ Aif things -are, 'in the summer Mason, ' 
' all Geneva is out of townr.' The more opulent citioEens gM0^ ' 
rally retire to their countrv-honses in April or Mf^, and reside . 
thbretill the approach of winter; Though Cleneva.h^rvireve^;^ 
is regularly and strongly fortified, the fortifications would be t)!'^ 
litde aVail in a siege, as they are commanded by heights witbiu > 
guti-shot. The innabitants are computed to be about 23^0004 
The lower, classes of citizens are« in general, neatly dresaed# 
and the labourers have their clotbea well mended^ and app^ai: . 
dean. Beggars^ or persona in rags, are ranely seen in the strselSf 
unless it ne a few stragglers fnom Satoy. Of the ^tete tit 
morals, Mr. Bakewell gives a very -favourable account 

^ The poUce* wilhout being omressive, is vigilant; the watobmm 
donot adopt tho'sage nradioe of the Eni^ish watchmen, of .caUiiig 
the hour as they parade thestreeiSt to tell al) ^lo rogues tajiide 
themselves till th^ have pasted by, hut^ they walk aloog silenily 
ia list shoes, so that no « notice whatever is given . of ibeh- approanlw 
The unfortunate females* who make a traffic oftheir persoos^.ara 
obliged to reside in one streeti and are under the cc^niaance of the 
police. Tb^are required to comport theaiselves with strict decorum. • 
m pdbiic. llie moimU of the higher orders of citiaens in Geneve, 
of the nesotiants, the ptotesofs,' and the gentry who live upon iheia 
facomes from land. ana .Ibreign fuads, are ooroeet and exaoaplacy » :r 
tuftances I90 the. eoatraiy. are of raw ocottmnoe.K In a towa.iaf i' 
sauA'extentj where every tma is known to his neighbours^ af^ { 
mqr be said' to be under their surveillanoe, moral restraints' .aret^; 
norepotentthania large cities; but there isa correet tone of fiirihig .. 
ajt; Getfeia, which weuu:* occasion any one to be oooHy MotAMLeUkJ 
sod^,, and even shunned, whatever weie his. wealth, -w^umm-^ 
g^ty of any great breach of moral dirty*. Moderation is die chaK t 
raeteristic virtueof the.Genevese; and ir Voltaire speaks truly-:friis» 
he says, 

<< La moderation est le paatage du sage,'*, . 

the citiaens of Geneva may justly claim the title of wise, hthhg teof'« "^ 
perate and moderate in lul their enjoyments. Gaming,' as a vic^^' 
l# scarcely known, except by the example of foreigners ; th6ii|^a# 
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^JflWWWwp^gFlW* «|rd^plawt in Aeir ereniDg paitie^ij't ig merfif 
foe, imiiuf iqeiitt aad they pUy for very low stakes. The suipptuaty, 
l«^vs..^Pfi<E^c^ eairly hours; danciog^ whether in public or prirate; 
i«^or^i4dei\ aft^r twelve o'clock, under a penalty of t^ napoleons ;. 
b^ w^adiDgiiballg, and the ball on the Slst of December, to com* 
ni)^m€TfKt^ the emancipation of Geneva from the French, are e>*.' 
omS^na'tpr this law, and tl;ie dancing may be^continiied till morniog^, 
wibfbliif iiiy reatPictiott whatayer^ ... 

i^^CaafuiyaL fidelity y and. durable afiedion between panepts and> 
tbeir»ehildreiv are nawheret preserved more undeviatingly than at, 
Glmava^.and thw.is the more remai:]cable. as. marriages here most. 
fr(j||ttMtIyi|a](Q plac^ from, interested motives, and seldom originate 
fr^,;^U^ spontaf^eo^f affection of the. parties.. The authonty of 
the.^e9(^ H<Hveyef, is, rarely, if ever, carried so far as to compel 
nia^ciage, where ^i^e^is a decided aversion; but it often operates 
to prevent a unioh from afiection, where one of the parties is inferior 
to the. other in wealth or censideralioti in society. The edncatioii. 
of'fi^tetes is* more intended for use than show; they are » made: 
ratf<M«ar companions to their husbands, and valuaUe instructors to. 
tbMi^ol^iidi^en* PMhafto tfaer^ is. no town in Europe, of equal size,, 
wbaaethe females are generally so well-informeo, |>articularly ioi 
theL.pi;bciplea of the rdigioa they profess, and the duties it enjoins. . 
As a^anv of the young^ men emigrate, for employment, the Genevese 
laiMes often pojariy foreigners, who become acquainted with them in 
▼isitinf( the city.' 

* The societies called SoaiSth des DimaiuAes have been correcSy 
dtacribed by Dr. Moore; I shall therefore 'briefly state, that they 
atiU* emist on the same footing as formerly, but not to the same extent.' 
Tliej parents, aeon after their chSdren are bom, and aoroethnes 
bffhifef cndeavBur to arrange with the parenta of other children* 
neiriyiof. the same age,, for the fomiation of a society, or for the 
admistioaof their sons and daughters into societies already formed*. , 
Thia* where a family is larse, is extremely embarrassing, and. we 
have heard of parents complaining that it. was more difficult to form 
eligible •aooietiea for their infant daughters, than to get them married 
aaAiiMablishad in life^ There -are i89pft>#l#..Mcietiea'foyr e^ s^; 
tberiidQmst.o£ttweliie.oi fifteea chil4rfU»>.of .niMurly .tb^nistn^. pMi^ 
a wEntneeioftwo.or three yearS'Only beiog aUpwecl Thna it.ofuiA,^ 
hapfMs,: «Ui two . sisten beUng tOsaepaii^> sooietj^a^, Aa ^., 
pantttaJan desiaana that tlmr cihildr«» sho^ld. assooiat p with* t^„ 
cUUJmt or.flnDikta is the aame station. of lift), pr a liule Ugifr.^ 
fhan.thenitMaaiy thftidiffloultv ofi fommgi tbeae vM)cietiea beooisiBa.^ 
^rtiia iiiauiig'ilie%iiigber and lesa mmeroiia otasp of. csitizeiis. Th^ao t 
aooidlieaiteseetat tirai houses* ef the: pvire^ts in rotation' on Si«ndm«^ 
1 s awi a gB j< . iTOiiia ,ihe ishildreii 0x0 .very jFoiiag* .thf^ are attica^Mri 
by tile AafMe.or nursary^niaid of tha house* but when ther are ,niM ^, 
or tOB yearaold, Attfiwn iofk eolirelyto tbeawelim, and the parenta /. 
are never ipresent^ They partake of tea,. cake9t;and,sweetn)e|i|Srs 
add jiaia* the evening with tnosic, dandn^, or • amusing gamesi ac** . 
cording to their taste, or agios. Wh^ anyone of the youqg:ladiea . 
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fj fp ii|Viie*lilie youib^ ijietf tf ^feP 1 
spciely'is afWrward^ compWd oF both i 
ame socictv, generally preserve tt fWei^d 
J 1jC(?J*' ana contribute to 'the hssk^*^ 
le ip„3tstrQss. It Up boWevdf^ ji ^^i 
ariy assdciatloni tehd to' l!WiC W irtSSti 
too exclusively , wfthin theV own liarrov circl^/bri"'#liilbti***fc<xiio 
Urt^^ai^M '46 fM»t wish tb^tr chjIdfM t^'MMg t<»^nli0Hi;/'^'lt1ie 
I t Atftw ii^ti^tes wlu> itxAh-yforekners, atidiewrfc iheh^^iiflM tilSjP^ 
are often haunted by the agreeable recollections of their ^ewtiy^tji^ 
cieties,^ and ace too apt to ^gard a re 
openu ' The soul of a true Geneve 
range of the Jura, on one side* anc 
The space between is her toorid^ to vh 

'''Mr; Bakewell states, that Ihe habits tyP Ae €teMv^iMiqlCfdiM 
Hre^ot^ in some resbects; so weil suited M^b'dfflfitiMl^^^ 
cbmfqrt as those pr Enojlish ladies in ih^'tt^ 
Bociety. But hp does not favour us with i^ng^^ftlAW^'^^tti;^' 
|jcaf^ou of this remark, than that the business, ^c^/^rl^^ 
l§ l^fi entirely to the servant. M. SimoncI,' wnile .^e, injj^pjjj} 
Hfk; t^t they are great readers,, and draftswpcoei^f, ^ncjL vag[ 
tiinstoal, afhrms that they attend naethodicdlly to .tWT-,lia¥^^ 
ktnii|^'.4^id tfa6>^^^ of .their tdiildx^eiu' And^.y^a im^ 
i^m th^fi^e acoompliBfaments. be Wfs^ in immiUts '^^uwe ^M. 

'tvPS^tmd^r there should be found time to«ao^rVth«Qli|. 
'^ tthere /are no morning visits at alL' He desc^b^s^iM 
Sl^^'-'of at least the best part of the Genevan i#ortd,';ii 
plpW, .wen-infomied,' good moth6rs of femilies. Attd^'^^'lfti 
the'aftegatipn that they are chargeable with pedantr^,"iij%fltf 
qf^.-e^^' ^d ool^nes* except towards their immediate frJentf^ 

-f^db Mnrftf^QtegnelMinie/ he remarJoi* Ube^Loade«i Uriiea^^fiiM^ • 
mf^tt» 4en^inated bh^Miockh^^ mi§^t probably ba?e; heiifi^^ 
^fkyiff^'ftteoding. the lectures of the ^i^ lastitutiot), eii4 ^-^ ~ 



«y^w, ^thcMigh ladies now are* taot deemed Uue for doings "7^^ 
u^qLnftjir years hence, those n«w obnoxious to the iMiiie, would b« ' 
iniSy^rdwii'of still deeper-read ladies. It h all a nuitte^ o(*t 
^imdn: ; Somebody has ^id, that he dftl mi object "; feix l^loMt 
sM1tiiigs» prodded the pettic€iatg ^b»re but bmg tntmM'i'Mk MkalHif 
iti^^tetV tbe ' main pdint. WfaMf : learning- is" getoMy i^WM^ittifel . 
gM#^ttftfnilir qdte coMMd, bMh ^ff^ay mmI f^Mw^ tttfelMsfae-' 
sorily out of the qoestidn \ for we caiihot be said tanrffed ihtifiiali<ia^ 
f^e reellv possess, and we are n<|t proud of adv9iitaees efsryUky. • 
ebjoyd; I thiiik there is h^re very little afectanon d' wit or 
smani)ds9 in conversation, which is much in favour of f^V iS& 4C • 
sobieiy ; for, of all sorU of pretensions, thjC is th^ i^a&y^XvXdf^SBm ji 
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fur .bim, who hat it^ as w^II as for those *who mnyt endne k.,^ 
UndbiimdAjr die m(fthtv of a fivtatfy; deiroted to her h«Aaiid mtA- 
ch]ldren« may have leni MniibHity to spare lor the peopte of h^ 
society; but they' roayi in then* tttm, seek a eompensatioii arher^ 
she, finds hersi irnd sulfer her to reaMin a living contmfictkMi of 
the' ariitVi hUt fidse aphorism, that, in thn world* pleasores wre dtt 
either unwholesome or sinfu).' VoL I* pp. SS9-4I. 

.llieae-are admintblo sentiments. We said that our Author 
vaa English in hia taste ; we would that all Englishafaa Ml 

f Spe^kinffwUh one of the roost respectable and opulent eidarena 
In'^noirs* f mentioned the opinion whtch prevailed respecting their 
ntfd'phment to money. He said it was true, that few families spieni 
%i niudi as half their incomest and many not more than one fourth'; 
but then, he added, it b not uncommon at Geneva for persona 
lo.iiMtHmd mom annually in charity, than on their own account; 
iKfet ia Isfgo nompous subscriptwns to public institutions, but privateljf 
In misting ramiUos in dechning circumstances, and enabling them 
to Kva in tiie style of comfort to which the^ had been accustomed. 
jir {Vk be SQ, and I have no reason to doubt it, they are just stewards 
oTffe^ bounties of heaven, and nothing can be more urilust than 
to acQUse'them of avarice. The Genevese are generalry liberal 
idpporteirs of their own charitable institutions ; aid, as they hafie 
tfo poOr^hwi, their indigent poor are supported by the voluntary aid 
^sae opulent On many occasions, the Gcnovese havo ahoassmsJ 
Ihtir Htoighbours the Savoyards, very estensivelyt in tioMS of aooi> 
ek^, and have saved numbers of families from starving, partiouiarhr 
fal iha year 1S46* Their charitable and well-dmed aid at thatperio^ 
gate jareat offence to the Sardinian government, which me baa 

Ely restored. That humane and liberal sovemment was highir 
ant that its own subjects could not be left to Starve to diath 
_r, without the officious interference of the Genevese.' 
" "^ SttkeweU, Vol. II. p. S». 

A more serious allegation against the Genevese than that of 
^orbitant charges tolbreignera or lav« of money; Sstlia wiin- 
het of suicides in proportion to the pofiulation. Tbisliaii hteit 
aapi^e^ to French principles, to the inftuence of the writangtf 
6f VQltaire and Rousseau; but Mr. Bakewell remarks, tfaat^ 
I)r. JIKoore noticed the frequency of suicides at Geneva ^r/y 
ygan ago. Gaining, the occasion of so many suicides in Paris 
and ii^ liondbn, is not the vice of the Genevese. ' I speak 
'*lM»Bitaliiic)y,' ^ys Mr. B.,/ on such a subject, but I feel ioa-, 
' cKoed iko hdie%^« that the prevailii^ cause of self-deatractms 
^^^Chmm is jbMie.'* 

;/ To.^xplain the reasons (or entertaining this opinion, it may first 
Im liacessacy to mention, that the Sovereign Peopiet the citizens of 
<y[ i nc va» would consider it a degri&dation to follow the common usefiii 

Vol. XXI. N. S. 2 B 
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ttadHi of ribia m > lrn rt> tailor*, or caqvrntert, or to 009^ 4i9<4o9iittJ^< 
servants vilh: ikoir feliow-eitizaBs. The (lenaonsj the V4ttdoi%M4 
the >$avoyBrdi9 am Iho Hdotes who perform these offices. Watch- 
making nuiy be practised without degradation, and it used to employ 
nearfy bhe'fddrlii of the pot>ukitioa, women working^ at it «s mH-jm 
m«n » bat the trade is tN>w overstocked with workmea^ awl iaoAitio^' 
dbdinei Heace the young men are obliged tocmigrafte, jm tlioJF* 
camial all be artists, walch-makers» or pro&ssiotial men» and tko^Doint * 
ber uf marchaqds and n4gOcians is necessarily limited in a.dty |k^{^ , 
is T^ike€ declipinf in population, and does not admit of inq(<jli|e»,f|i|* 



' ^ This pretalli'ng infonnatibn and sotnid sense of ti(ie<2^ne^^^ 
'tleiMn, are graJluidlVBoftening down 'the srilalion ariBiiig<ftoaB ihe 
iissu6iption of ariscodrflltic'disanbtio»; bua iehiaies* hi aUr aanlriea 
yield up their preteosions to tuperiotity^itt sobiet^whk Veluctance^ 



^ 1 \ 
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«M/ii% the' m^ lenaciout of diBtinotion, Id exact propmtieii to their 
' i^MraACe-o#^lhe grooodt on which their claimt to it are fomidedi' 

BdumU, Vol. II. pp. 100««*I09. 

Wo.lmFenq. doubt that our. Tratreller has suggested jth^ tr)xe 
ei|wiaaftlian>ipf the iameotajble fact. . Infidelity* ^hoi^h, ^s 

. btiiAtiBg ^tlMe .innate sense of . accoantablenessj aii^ cutting joff 

t tbe BDVfces of convocation under 8orrow»»it may operate as ^ « 
ilidirect cause^ yet» presi^ts no tnotvoe to seffrdestrup^pn* 

, like immediate cause of suicide must be sough^ for^ therefore, 
in other otr^nmstaAces ; and that false .shame which is con* 
n^t^d^^itt^ pride of c|;iaracter: an() wnat is often termed ((i^-^ 
• :WISliljnde/ is^ we believe, the cause . of the larger prop9r^ion 

.. of suicides both in this country and in Germany. 

JM^t BakcH^fU devotes a chapter to ecclesiastical, pa^tt^rs 
aMleiatt ai>d.j9pd^rn. Why our wQ^thy Qeotogist should hi^ve 
thought it necessary* in a bopk of travels, to give.us a J^i^^ry 
of-tlte Republic and Church of Geneva, we cannot tell ; but 
w« ^eii^nM mve wished, for his own sake, that he had left these 
ittlftfter^ 'alone. Hiil chief* object appears to be, to vent a cer- 

, ,tkin portion of atrabilious feeling against the Genevese , Re- 
fdtiner, and to hold up to ridicule M. Malan. He tells us that 
be should not have reterred to the latter, but that ' the schism 
' ,in the Church at Geneva has excited more . attention with a 
'.iQMb^il^ party in this country, pian at Geneva itself;' and we 
hiaiPO.rcomplswts .against.. certain over-jealous, persons, in ^^at 

..(it]|^,ip^ -wanted to, obtain an. evangelical dei;gyiBLa^ for,j^e 

. jBii^Ush 01]ftap^U 'b«t were defeated by / tlie .gooajsi^se of .Uie 
'fgMiatftmajoiity of the EogUsh, residents/ . Mr^ Bakew^ll's 

^ Mplfde'^tatamenl/'We are compelled to say, is a grosa mtsiepre* 
itii^isL^tki not, we believe, a designed one, but arising out of 
ixfNAil<iWifation received from his Genevese friends, added to 
his|i(^^ ignorance of what Calvin taught or Calvinists believe. 

' l^s^ttack on that great, man is in the coarsest style of Socinian 
.vic\|lc^ce. iHe speaks. of the numerous yictims sacrificed^ to 
aiipiViAi^^^tHA.i^alignity^ represents thfi .abandonment of ibe 

. da«ttinea pf^th^ ^formation by the .Qeneyeae, pastor^, ^»csflx* 
sisting-ki their renouncing the doctrine, of Infant Pi;eteri(()on 
•fld*f'Ddieffi'f«ealaariticiB of ;Mie Galvini9tici ftith.' All this is 

; -T«ry oohtettij^ble. t <Oar. readers will, not^ wa trnat, Iwre. quite 

' U^tMm tbe^artiele which appeared in this Journal, aomeiew 

'y(sm'i^,"OiP die '^ Qweva Catechiam*,'* in- which « .histary 

wnEiB given of tt^e circumstances to which Mr« Bakewell has nn« 

^/-.w 1 M» BpImU* Aft»»«. N.S-. Vol. l^,(Jw, J.818.) 
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fttirly aod unwiaely alludsd. We can now only reform ta tbat 
article* M.&iniODd has briefly xMticed ' the MeUii(x)isl£w'cu^ 
in a manner which shews him to be imperfecdy informed tm 
the subject of religion, but at the same time with equal oftn- 
dour and good-sense. The inconsistency of the conduct 6f the 
Genevese pastors in persecuting and expelling the sepatatSsts, 
has appeared to him in a very different light from what it dbes 
to Mr. Bakewell. ' A unity of dodtrine in the same churcfi/ 
he remarks, ' may be necessary; but Protestants have no ri^bt 
' to prevent separate churches from being establisbed, for they 
' also were separatists, not only at the time of the Reformalion, 
^ but also wheq, in the last century, they abandoned tb^ rigo- 
* roas principles of Calvin, and reformed the Reformation itse^J 

M. Simond*s account of Calvm in his historical sfketch, is 
equally dispassionate. Mr. Bakewell chooses to affect to 
doubt whether the state of morals in Geneva wIbls, at the era of 
the Reformation, so corrupt as it has been supposed. 

* Tlie register of the council of Geneva/ says M. SiromicU ' eahibitt 
melnnclioly proofs of the profligacy prevailing at this period, which 
may serve to absolve the Reformers from the accusation of um^easm* 
able severity : the reform of morals and the reform of reltgtoa coiild 
not be separated.' 

. Calvin*s character is tlius judiciously estimated. ..,, . * 

* Calvin did not long survive to enjoy his reputation, but being na- 
turally of a weak constitution, and worn out by incessant labour, <Ired 
prematurely at the age of 55. With vast powers of mind, artd'i pro- 

' digious memory, indefatigable, temperate, and disinterested, Ti/e ' ob- 
scured these rare qualities by a temper habitually severe and ihtoTe- 
rant. Yet, in forming our judgment of men, we must consider 4ie 
age they \ived in, and it is probable that modes of refortttatfoiTinore 
strictly evangelical might have proved wholly unavailing withtmf e^- 
temporaries of Calvin. He came to Geneva a stranger, exp6^ to 
the hatred of parties, and'bv th^ mere force of character esmtili^ned 
an undisputed influence. Not less a legislator than a theolb^tr, the 
people whom he had found corrupt and barbarous, without morals, 
relig^ion, or publii? spirit, came out of his hands austere apd ^iple, 
religious and patriotic, or at least received from him, the impose 
which made them so in the end. . r , 

* The vain subtilties, scholastic affectation, and pedaittry of the' n^e, 
may be observed in the writings of Calvin and me other tetbhnelrs ; 

• bat tbesedefoctsare far more conspicuous in those who camt before 
them, and likewise after» that isy aiaeng. the coii|rovert>§la^ti|he 
seveoteenth ceMury. ,^.. , , l, 

. 'Cahria having declared war against the scholastic ttiedogyrwas 
hoond to avoid iu characteristic defecU. MelsnohtboQiit Beae» 
Luther, Zuioglins^ and some others, were not only men ipf J[n(atlfy^tl- 
ing and transcendent talents, but of a very c&ltivated taste« Those 
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amon^ them who wrote in the vul^^ar language for the sake of \mn^ 
generally umlerstood, had to fit the ruile and inartificial instrufoent 
t« a uew purpose, in adapting it to didactic subjects, as well as to elo- 
quence and evea poetry ; while the Latin of thoxe who wrote in tite 
leatoed language of that time, Erasmus, Mdanchthon, Muljingcr, &c. 
formed .pp. the best models of antiquity, is perfectly pure and elegant. 
Theodore de Beze, particularly, wrote Latin with surprising sweqt- 
njess and harmony. Nothing can exceed the vigour and dignity of 
Calvin in his dedication to Francis I. of his Imtitutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion. After his time, the Protest mts, strugoling for exist- 
ence with the court of Rom^, and the Ji^suits, and most of the poWers 
iVT Europe, lost much of the noble impulse given to them in tlie six- 
teenth century, and confined themselves to the na^rrow circle of po- 
lemical theology. 

' WKen it was understood that the illness of Calvin must shortly 
prove fatal^ the magistrates of Geneva, as also the ministers of the 
gospel^ came in a body to receive the instructions of the dying man, 
and if possible to learn how to obtain i\ continuation of the blessings 
of Providence upon the republic. Farel, at the advanced age of 
eighty, came from Lausanne to be present on the occasion. Calvin 
chose to partake of tlie meal prepared for them, and being carried 
into the room where they were assembled, blessed the food, ate u 
iittle, conversed with them, and was taken back to his bed. Among 
his parting words, we find this singular observation about himself, 
•• I was naturally timid, but by the help of God,*' &c. In his person 
he was not above the middle stature, tnin and pale, of a dark com- 
plexion, and with bright and penetrating eyes. His habits were frugal 
and siinpic. A few personal effects, chiefly books, to the value of 
abfiut lz5 gold crowns, were all the property he left behind him. He 
ate once a day, and slept very little : affiiirs of state and of religion, 
y^}th a consequently extensive corre>«pondence, scarcely leaving him 
t^* lime necessary lor repose. Yjet though his latter years were em- 
biucred by disease in many of lier most trying forms, gout, stone, 
6ca4 ache, spitting of blood, and the frequent return of intermittent 
fever* he never relaxed from his nursaits, and never uttered a com- 
plaint., being only sometimes heard to say, lifting his eyes to heaven 
whcn.in great pam, Jusques d qunnd, Sdgueur^ 

Simoml, Vol, ir. pp. 34^— W. 

Although our extracts from these rery interesting iFolunles 
'Vttva already been so copious, we must make toDin fw the 
following picture — we fear no overcharged represerttatiori — 
oTour hnglish absentees at Geneval 

* 'file people^ of Geneva ore generally well-disposed in favour of 
the £ng4^h. ^fhe reMgioo fhey profent, the g#vernt|ieot mider which 
tliey live, the morMl hahiu peculiar to their »eip«etiye conntries, 
- preMtit 'many poitiCs^ of contact and pledges of union; Uk all which, 
W voBy add, that they are not immediate n»ighbours— a pvcessary 
tHNiMibUi k seemS) to frieiidly feelings between natioiM; ^ 
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* FomierTy a great number of English received o part of Ihelr 6d«i-^ 
MRon'at'Gfenevay zi\& fbrroed cohnexions of friencbhip whttb laM^ 
fh^irirhdle' lives. Mknj mdri Grenev^hf weot over td Ehgfkiid' m ' 
puKsdil of weaM' or science ; most 'people* bf eel iicflitiOii a^dngsl diem 
underiitood ' English. ** Let Gehevots^** said Bbnapartei irlib dfiS iMil 
Kke them, ** varlent tr&p Ueh Anglais wnkrmoi !** 

* Who would not have supposed tri 

ears, tne Snsl 
liave been the d 
velfers swarm 1 
h^ society of ^1 
like 'it even lei 
"Their formei 

know ' them vm \ 

m a certain de 

) set off the ad 

beral mihd» anc 

BraT: their you 

I ^>ecame like th 

^1 assembfa^e, o 

any of those^ qualities we were wont' t 

their former shyness and reserve iir cl 

^ llTybu seek these modern English, the] 

versation, and seem to laugh at you ; ( 

aiid unaccountable, in regard to ^ch ^ 

or suspicion: studiously avbidins to ^_ _ , ^_ 

Ivepturer in eveiy indivtdud of thw 

oduced, or at best a person bend(th 

please them more than by imritittg 

f may be compelled to aqcDoiq^ge 

I crowd, they are tired ; if you ip^ 

knew, that was be^re ihe Flood j if 

and they yawn ; of politics* they tifxk 

ig is the only thing which is sure ta 

I fiddle* the thinking uatioii startb ap 

e adepts in the art, and take paitistp 

time with the dandng^masteiw^^ybu 

roar know the houses where they live by the •craping' of thoifiddle, 

snd shaking of the floor, which disturb their neighboun. Few brfus 

letlem a ihey complain they are neglected by the good company,, fpd 

cheated by inn-keepers. The latter* accustomed to the MUmdf 

Anglais ot former times, or at least havinff heard of them* tbiDk 

they may charge accordingly* but only find des Anglais oaur rirep 

who bargain at the door* before they venture to come in, (or the leg 

of mutton and bottle of wine* on which they mean to dine. Pladed 

as I gfn between the two parties; I hear young Englishmen repeas 

what they have heard in France* that the Uenevans are oold^ sfelflsh* 

and interested^ and their womeh des predeuses ridictdeSf the very 

milliners ami mantua-makers giving themselves airt of modesty and 
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df8p-T«Miogl ilma there is oo 
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. Ipfi^^. were, over.' SiiNo^ 

• HfB'feaire not room left 
;tti|lt^; of MK ftikiAveirs n 

Ufxixm^. **jTie geological 
, 'teif^tiiig teatore of the v 

Wvf some future opportv 
«;iiG$nftbelUifh^ with cotoured 

leave th^ extracts gireii fi 

abi^Lk'for tfaemoelveai' W ^ 

: 'imt^fdf ecttt^iimee ofltyyiiotfor tha Mikeidf .in|rtdikldBlBotl- 
^''CMIf/^186fefieeis ittd«bted to tiia one ^\xfki6td and^HkralniriMlo 

imi^M ,£ii:in . i ;. •. . i, . . -. , ,.. ,•••,<.. _, ►•i..:.--- 
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Art. m. i4' Vindkmion of the MthentiaUfofHu. Ximtdh€$^imt^d 

Luke ; being «n faivetcigatimi of O 
Ediitort of the Improved Version i 
Appendix containing Strictureg ( 
Fir«t and Fourth Editions of tha 
pp. 404. Pnce lOs.Gd. London, xa^. , o 

.'T^HE integrity of the text of the New TeBtoinenti^MiP^ct 
^ of the greatest importaDce to all Christianar T^^ . j^oy^s 
'Composing &at volume comprise the docirineft wbiek.Ul.9yj.fe« 
eeiye as the priiicLples of Divine knowledge^ and.tb^pr^^O^ts 
which ihey rep:ard hs the rates of conduct. B«t» unle^a ..ihe 
text of those books be genuine, the faith and ^tbe-jboMrof 
Christians may be fkllaciods. He, therefore, whow^Idj^be 
able to satisfy himself with respect to the 'Vreaso&df U^thcfpe 
that is in him,** will find himself usefully employed In c^i^ajooin* 
ing the evidences of the genuineness of the STew T4s|^i^nt 
records. ' .....: 

Christiatiity mighty iodeed, be a Divine religion^ ihoHgh .no 
written documents were in existence that imbqdied its p^jc^i- 
rdes. As, in the econ<»ay of nature, the utility of -c^bji^i^ is 
independent of the knowledge of their phyaical rel^tion^.^o, 
* the advantages of Revelation may be real and important aiiart 
~ irom the proofs of its derifatipn. There are, howeveVy docu- 
ments which have long beeii known in the-world aa^ the-iiiiLtt^o- 
ritatrte symbols of Gbristianity, the exclusive formiplari^j of 
its doetrines, and the authentic records of its e^rly history. 

\ Men who were selected by the Divine Author of tbe Ql^i?istian 

^ K^Heioti tb teach^ and to bear witness of thf^ . jlrotb* iW(^r^^;|tbe 

' vM&i^ Af'tfieiB^' bd^ks. The instructions whxcb tbeyJbf^/^ ^Qs- 

Ihitted thrbugh the medium of their publications^ must 1^1^ in 

accordance with- the doctrines whidi they, really die)iv^^f|;,^the 

" drai^cter in which they wrote exclodiiig ervery. sttWQ^itjyotQ of 

^ 1tai;<rtfsiet^cy in their comamnioations.To uajwbojivc^ti^. tbe.se 
.distant titees, their publications imist aapply tb^ plftO^ fif il^eir 
|iersonal presence, and afford the meaiaef tryiiigite^,Aiip^ior 
elalmsr which they asserted. The divinitgr pf tbfr. Chris^aisk re- 
ligion w^s proved by the facts which it» ^urigiaaliproil^uijg^^rs 

' Exhibited in their living testimony ; the evidenoe«( oC.ih^L^uth 
and the grounds of its authority, we must 86dLiBit]»e.d^t<;^iup9^nt8 
which they have left us, and iti such other monvuneut^ aA:^ay 
assik our inqAry. ., ,, .[i 

From these constderatiomi it is obvious, that Ah^firo.pCpl the 
divinity orthe religion of Cllriet ts neeesBarilyConiteQtedi'^itb 
ihe integi^||r of its written records. In propiottkui to. QW^on- 
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viction of their geouinenesg, will be the confidence with which 
« #^Vfeeehre^e1tuth8.of iim Qospd. ^ >Iif:>«be^ bpolt§ .9i|i9^e 
IredSitetiii'thewrititsfB of divinely aiclbMided.iasUratQLt^^ bipcor- 
^iti^^ilia/^ifib^y^ parts iffhiofa'<vmeadt wigpodly^indluded 
i^'^ipifi^ti)^ cWe snairnot be able to repose '6ttr bonfidenett^AiAheni^ 
^^^l^Ie|y|^WQ,.can^8^^^ .the later additions &om 'tire jiQhi|iiitive 

writings. If we possess the me^ns .of doing this e^^mally, 
' our confidence will be restored to the books thus ptirlfiSI^ and 
-'^%M^bl(V0rgaftned,'by the proeesA of purifyii^.tb^im^pKrac- 
^^'^ife^ii^' b{ slvenglh to our faitn. On this account, the^ jablurs 
^^l>f(@MeilMioh are inyaluable* and the security of the te^ti|o£t}ie 
'^^'VSw Toftlament eau now be more adequately .app^eciji^eii U.^n 
;''%efor^*" Itfukixst, however^ be recnembered* that, ia renp^^to 
^* atiji alleged interpolationa or adulteration^ of jtbe sac^^dt^^t^t, 
''vtb^'fMroofs'icf conruptioii are in the first place ^o heoji^p^fd, 
Mb^foi^ 'the sentenee of. exterminatipn isproaounceclwagaf^st 
' ^ti^r^fH; For it in not sufficient for this purpose, that. /dijES^^jIff^es 
''^dhall be proved to exist in the. text. DifficulUes, mav.i^ot.ftply 
be evident, but they may even appear to be insuperacti^.bj^iy 
'^'means whiob we may^ possess of removing thajx^«. ^d . u^ text 
which contaiins them may still be a genuine. paii^tof tfbe.^^\9r's 
" work* in which they- occur. The questiop qf genuinei]^^. is 
purely a critical question, and must be tried \by^cntif;^^{;^^s. 
^ Im must be gravely and patiently examined. Ou^. .Qt>i^pt jin in- 
' . vestigattons of this kino, is not merely. to , reject ^r,j^^^i^^in, 
btit to separate that which is spimous from w4' ,^h^ y^tSff^^' 
' i<ie. Oft clear and satisfactory. e^videnAO of jitaQQfi;;ip|icm^j^.3i^ 
\l We can feel no surprise, in p0fusii4g.s4ch, a^if9j]|;,j^|{he 
':** Vindication'* now before u^n at ..the es^pr^^ssio^ ^fji^Mt^S" 
'-' Taction add displeasure, sometime^ n9i <>!i^i'^^%/{^fiSr 
^' ^^'the Atttlior haa directed agaAi^tt^im^j^^f^jwj^jc^^ 
^'^ co^s ofthej* Xmf>roved VQrsion",My^.>pro^f|^4^ f^j^9 wj^i^s- 
' ' ' peis of Matthew and. Luke. No aerii^ , .^4: , W^J^f/moi^^^ 
^' dta\' peruse their notp or the firsts t^A phstptflr^ qf fiiSfk'4^^' 
'*- f^tHau^ wi4dMi^; beting ;ofiendf4. The M^hfifs^^^/^J^^^^ 
J' Vwilh wbib|i4li^ Edijbcara have advam^d the^ IK>^^9f^^^j%m^f/ 
^') t^lribt^^QttitbattaofaBgrApint which secomi^eAds ggepi^^i^iti- 
' etefaii'tO''obv^iftc^tBliceiii. Ucdtarian writers, are, ];i(&yC|r./yeQf)4^ar- 
'■ W<)f ttxiiilf iBt)p|ilaa^ censure^! agaijn^t .)y}i4t,,ij^$^'if)on- 
' sidei^ ab' pnjodioedor'iiystejnfttio bi^ iM ^heir ^PP^^I^^fyi^J^ ^^ 
' '^iroAld'tiM imeiasji^ iwe behe^^^sw tpioite.^py^ B^0igF)^^ftl9^)i;gual 
t ' idifisentrioflSj /iniwlikbaiei jouoh Clf . .th^^ tqt^alities apge^rjf j^ in 
those to which we are referring. The Editpf$^ cpm/Uj^^^l^fies- 
' ' ^^ 6adi,'npd itojddlid^ljtfsdtiei^i il^i|^r4f itbddie \i^ .tJ^.mastpcq^ under 
' ^' 5'whoib they ;hf inefstedied, i4hf^ JtM)[4cgiy^: . uf ^9. . skiki^g ^J^oi- 
isibn ot tTOdiifimpQclwhitf^;|]^y(fK)metImes.exiat bQtuee^n.the 
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sobriety of a teacher ^nd the pfecipitancy of a disciple. Neither 
of t^eee distinguished writers wouid have rising a declaration 
of sei^timent, which should a^suihe a passage of doubtful im- 
port as the basis of an explicit conclusion that sonde very e:^- 
tiensiye portions of the New Testament are a fabtii^atiop. ^Pfik 
presumption deiaeryed to be rebuked^ and the whole .-cas^' i^ 
which the labours of such writers have been dimqted^irequii^ 
to be considered, with more caution and witfaf leto breyitght)^?^ 
Aey have bestowed upon them. ' The ouestion to be'>ekai||^ic4 
is amply* tl^ genuineiiess of a part or the text of MalMief^s 
•ad Luke*s Gospels. This is the object of the " Vindic;aMQiif/' 
la this vindication^ the Author first exhibits the extemafl ,€;vi- 
dkeace Ant the anthenticity of the disputed passages, and ttfea 

Sroceeds to th^ consideration of objections against them« He 
oes justice to the statements of the parties to whom h^'^^ 
opposed, by the fairness of his quotations, and, though oc- 
casiom^ly ftn expression may be detected, which we 'froujd 
scarcely ventuve to approve, maintains the eoatroversy ivi(h 
ChristiafiTlihe teqiber. If his arguments are not always very 
close in Aeir textpre, they are forcible and effective. H« hsMs, 
^e think, b^^n very successful in exposing the errors ai^d jn- 
. consistencies which h^ve found a place in the publioationiiv of 
. theimpu^rs of the passages wnich he vindicates^. :It hits 
eTidently been Us dpsign^ ta furnish a clear and ample stt^W- 
ment of' the entire auestion to which his work relates^ and this 
he has a^ooaj^ishea in a manner creditable alike to his learn- 
ingand lus pitsty. 

The evidence of the Qreek manuscripts, of the ancientjiej*- 
siona, ai^ of the ancient ieoiiesiastical writers^ obytously pre- 
aeots itself as tt^e primary means of determining, the genuipe- 
Qiesa of th,e text or the New Testament. In the c^^e ^ofre.iis, 
the , examination of such evidctnce is filmost unnecessary^, ^e 
ii|ct being admitti^d by the Editors of the Improved Veiaioo, 
Ibat the alleged ioteroolated passages ' are to be found ii| i|jl 
. 'the m^os&pts ana visrsions which ar0 ;tipw ej^tanC.*, W^e 
..juiaatQMf^, because the Editors of the Imprpved Version ^in 
d|^ passagje which we have just quoted, do np^ iiM^udi^ (he 
lam species of testimony — the evidence of the andietit encie- 
jnastical writers. The nature and value of this last kind 't>f 
^evidence, as related to the question before us, is injct^ed assumed 
by the Editors to be in favour of the negative copolii'sion for 
yfaich they contend, that the particular chapters iM*endt genuine 
Scripture. By the " Xiaymfin'' their assumption is opposed, 
and we think successfully combi^tted. It'is^^ingulbr, however, 
that, in his examination of the evic^enije from Manuscripts and 
Versions^ he has not referred to Crriesbach's J^jpi/7ie/;m, ap- 
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pended to hx^** CommentarimCriticus in TVxf^im Gtrecwut.Nqvi 
TestamentL*^ The ]m|>aiiiality of Griesbach i^. appt{^^ij$d; no( 
less by UnUarians than by-Triiutariai» ; and'tbougKhv^O|niupii9 
are not deoisire. of disputed, qoeaiiooa, yet»,Qp.tlie.'grouM 
<rf bis ettabUdied reputation for the atrictest integ^itTi tb^'iudger 
Aients n^di.he calimy and deliberately proiieiiuced*ott4be'^eiiir 
'ilebce- SfAAdh h^ had brought und^' examinailion^ and' vriUi the 
;fc^shrbigB of which he uraa so familiar, are entitled^ to ^reat i^ 

efdi' Now, in respect to the first and second < chapters of 
Htdie^s Gospel^ he not only states that they are found in aH 
the ancient Greek MSS. and Versions — * Testinionia T^temm^ 
' 'c|u^ns duo priora Matthaei capita dubia reddi queant«. proferri 

*** pbssunt prorsus. nulla. Leguntur ista capita in. codicibdsQra^ 

^V^is^^^ inrversionibus veiuBtisf^— bnt^ in the conclnaion ofj hi^ 
tlictertationi. he fotniahes' the resnit of hisi coUatioi^f Md* io- 
trestigHtioB of evidence; Iqr declaring his. entire conviotio**^ 
\i That Matehew*#' Greek Gospel never wanted the^first' and 
•etond chapters of the present' division .--^2. That' there are no 
air|;tfnients of sufficient force to prove that Aere fonneriv (^ 
isCed a Gospel from which the present Greek copy of Mat^ew's 
Gospel was derived; that did not contain the chapters in que^- 

' tiott. Attd» 9. That it is highly probable {fldmodum probajbUe 
Me) that these two chapters were written by Matthew* with th^ 
MceptiM of the genealo^* which he received firom some otii^r 
liandfc'^ and' prefixed to his own Gospel* 
' The external evidence for the jrenumeness of both the first and 
second chapters of Matthew's Uospel, and the first and second 
tihapters of Luke*s Gospel, is amply sufficients Those portions 
of ttie New Testament will endure the strictest ao-i^Kcation of 
tiie ndea which every critical editor has taken ibf ms guidance 
ih deCeMiniin|; the authenticity of the sacred text, ifot even 
a smipicion 6r their genuineness arises firom the ocdlation of the 
Manuscript authorities. The excision of those portions, bow* 

"ever/ is attempted by many modem Unitarians on the ground 
of a deficiency in the external testimony. The Bditotti of the 

' Imptove<l Version even assume the-sumHency of external evi- 
cKence against' the passages. — ' From the direct testimony of 
' Epiphanitts/ say Uiey^ ' and indirectly findm that of J^^e, 

' ' ^e lean that tney were wanting in the copies usedbyllie 

* Vattfen^ and Ebionites; that is/ (so they are pleasedto 
MMb,) 'by th^ ancieDt Hebrew Christians; fbr whose iitstr«c- 
^ tidtt, prbbalbty; t^ gospel of Matthew was originally wtittien, 

* and to whom the account of the miracdous conception of 
' Jesus Christ could Hot have been unacceptable, if it had been 
' found in the genuine narrative/ . 
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' Hie Editors rather consulted their wishes than thetr critical judge- 
■lenty wlien they confounded the terms Nazarene, Ehionite, and no- 
cient Hebrew Christians with each other, as synonymous'. The 
epithet Nazarene only once occurs in the New Testament, Acts xxtv. 
1^ where it is used by an adversary as a term of reproach, and a^pFkM 
Mdisorinainately to the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth. TImt k win 
not adopted by the primitive Hebrew Christians, is evident, from 
Agdppiis Address to the Apostle Paul, who was one of theai ; Acts 
xxvi. SS, also from 1 Peu iv. 16. Irenaeus, Bishop or Lyons, who 
flourishtsd about A. D. 178, is the first writer who mentions xhe Ehio- 
nit^ : he mentions them as a sect separated from the body of Chris- 
tian, believers, who opposed the doctrines preached by the apostles, 
and rejected the greater part of the books of the New Testamenft. 
They only made use of a Hebrew Gospel, which they called Matthews', 
oontemnine and rejecting all Paul's Epistles, and caliinaf him an afpos- 
tate fffom the law. They appear to have been divided mto twoaeets, 
one of which believed that Christ was born of a virgin : this was 
denied by the other, which considered him to have been born of 
Joseph and Mary. In the time of Epiphanius and Jerome, those 
judaiting Christians who departed the least from the apostolic faith, 
were called Nazarenes. 

* Such were the sentiments of the Ebionites, on whose fidelity the 
Unitarians repose, for preserving pure and unmutilated the text of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. If a deviation from the apfwtolic doc- 
trines, and a rejection ^f whole books of the sacred writinea of an- 

»f uestionable authority, wetse as a passport of recommendation to au 
appient writer or sect, the Ebionites cannot be said to want |iie. ne^ 
cfissary cred/ebtials/ p. 85. 

The Author then proceeds to furnish extracts from the an- 
cient writers respecting the Hebrew Gospel. 

* Epiphanius says:— 1st, *• Thev (the Nazarenes) have M^e jQosp^l 
of Matthew most entire in the Hebrew language amon^ them ) for 
tr(dy this, b preserved among them as it was at first in Hebrew c^r.i- 
racters. But I know not whether they have taken awuy the genealogy 
fi-om Abraham to Christ. 

* '*They (the Ebionites) also receive the Gospel according io 
Matthew. For this, both they and the Cerinthians make use oT^ and 
no other. They call it The Gospel accbrding io the Hebrews. 

. « '* In that Gospel, which they (i.e. the Ebionites) have called !the 
Gospel according to Mutthew, which is not entire and perfect^bot 
corrupted and curtailed, and which they call The Hehreuo Gospeli it is 
written — — . Also Cerinthus and Carpocrstes, using^ this same Qoa- 
pel of theirs, would prove from the beginning, of that Gofpel accord- 
mg to St. Matthew, via. by the genealogy, that Christ proceeded from 
the seed of Joseph and Mary. But they (viz. the Ebionites) hpive 
quite other sentiments ; for they have taken away the genealogy from 
' Matthew, and accordingly begin their Gospel, as I above said, with 
th^ae wonb : It came to pass' io thie days of Herod, king of Judefeu'* 
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, *. Jeiiomb had ^ot onl^ seen the Hebrew Gospel used by the Naza? ' 
rqneSt hut traoslated it into Greek and I.atin ; these translatiooa ar^ 
lost, but the occasional notice which Jerome has taken of this Gospd 
in his works, and tlve passages which he has ouoted from it, supply ps 
with data» from which we msy draw a tolerably correct judgement of 
the claims this Gospel has to be considered as the genuine Gospd of 
>St« Matthew. . 

^ . 1st. In his Mote on Matt. ii. 5, Jerome observes, that the Hebresr 
Qi^p^l reads Bethlehem of Judah, and not Bethlehem of Judi». 
■...'*. '* -*— The Nazarenes who live in Bersea^ a city of Syria, and 
make use of this volume, granted me die favour of writing it out, in 
which (Gospel) there is this observable, that wherever the evangeli^ 
either writes himself, or introduces our Saviour m citing any passage 
m^oi the Old Testament, he does not follow the Septuagtnti but tie 
Hebrew copies* of which there are two instances, visi. that, ^ Out of 
Egypt I have called my Son ;' and that, * He shall be called a Na- 
zarene/"' pp.92— 97. 

Now from these citations it clearly appears, that the testi- 
monies of. Epiphanius and Jerome are mistaken or misrepre- 
sented by the Editors of the Improved VersioD. Fpr, in. the 
ficst place, it is evident that the mzarenes and- Ebianitea- were 
in. the possession and use of Gospela which diflsred from eadi 
other : that of the former was most entire (vXupKnttToy) ; tiiat'of 
the latter was not entire, but comipted and curtailed {nv^fintf 
M«»Y;x^tfTnpMt<r/*fMi>)» and this commenced with the words: ^' it 
** came to pass in the days of Herod king of Jtidea.'' The 
direct testimony of Epiphanius is, therefore, wanting as' to the 
omission of the first ana second chapters in the Hebrew iGos- 
pel. And in the next place, the testimony of J[erome isjposi- 
tively in, favour of the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazaxenes con- 
taining the passages in question. . * hicK- u 

The case of Marcion is considered at. lei3igthJby,the,^'u|,lu)r 
of this Vindication, and is very satisfactoniW tr^at^d. ./.<T|he 

* first and second chapters of this Gospel (Luk^'aV iwty.i^tbe 
Editors of the Improved Version, * were wanting iiv tilt eopies 
f jused by Mercian, a reputed heretic wha'flovirish^d vevjiteally 
' in the second century. His gospel was mdonbtedly ibat^f 

* Luke, though he does not mention the evangelist's name : 
' and he maintains its antiquity, authenticity, and Integflty. 

* Marcion was one of those who, being asHatned of ^ .ijlm- ' 
' plicity of the gospel, blended it with the wildest speculations 

' of an erroneous philosophy. But his character was unim- 
' peached, e?eD by his bitterest enemies, till it was calumoiatod 
' D^ Epiphanius, 200 years after his death. He is accused by 
' his enemies, of mutilatingand comiptingtbe Scripturea^^ ;The 
' falsehood of many of the charges «Ueged by Epiphaniiu^'is 
' exposed by Dr. Lardner. But at any rate, it would be the 
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^'Miosregf^busTrifKBg t(^ atgae, that thoise ^bo apped to the 
^ ^ testimony or Afarcion iu a particalaff'caBe, are bound to* fetlour 
'. faim in all the eccentricities of his opitiions/ This is th^' 
lirhble of .the Editors^ note relatiagto the case of Marcion. '^aV. 
^Mturcion should be thus highly. estimated as an evidence on the' 
points at issue, will appear very remarkable to every reader tit 
the' volume %€ffore us; 'when he- shall bave perused the quotattonsj. 
made by 'the Ahthoi^firom *slDiike bf Mr^ Bekbam's piibtications, 
iaild the reiha'HL^ ^Incb fbllow them. We ahaltplretfent asaipple 
Of these ^ diif f^ders. 

* MardoD warso fmt iWnn belienDgj'that Christ'wishdm of a^nrgtOff 
that he didnoT vchkitt him tohive been bom at all i at dial would have' 
been td admit that ChriiC had real flesh and Uoed; of which he had 
dHeMed Wm^^as'piruriciiig of Ihe evil pmpeitief which he asbribedto 
matter. Consequently, mr Christ to oe ooni of tf woman,' whether 
virgin or wife^ was ipconsistent with this part of his qrstem ; he there- 
fore' b%4n hit 06ipel thus :-^ In the fifteenth year of the reini 6t ' 

'TIberibs,\Gbd'descended into Caperliaum, a dty of Galilee,'* (T^N 
'tul.'Adv. Mar.lib. iv. c.7*) connecting the bmnning of Uie third 
-^chapter with the thirty*fim Verse of die Ibarth chapter 6f Luke, and 
bnatitiog What b'betWeen^ as well as what precedes t that is» h ef idl tes 
*the first t#o chapters, the acoomn of John^ the Bapdsty the ^spii^ 
of Chns^ th^ genealegy* the temptation of ChiisI,* and his visit. |o 
Nasaredi* . . , . 

* The Gos|>e^ of Lake was prqbaUy the basis of Marcion's 'fivan« 
getium. His variaitions from the Gospel ot Luke. were intended, as 
will appear upon examibatioo', to make it more cdnfonnable to his 
owii oj^inions, that the God of the J^w« W«i not th« ffuhei'df CfariH ; 
ihat One 7c^#hh'pfbph)&ts did not'fotetel his advent; that Chrtsi wai 

'hbt'bdrli bf k iroman, tmd sodid ^t^paitake of *flesh'«id blood;^ tait * 
was man in appearance only : yet' Mrw'BlMtas gravehr^MSevta^ Ihati 
«<fdiere ^Uk Wdihg ia his syMem^ that ^we^kdowof^ whicali wasiofpiN^ . 
nsisteat wlikthshismyof tha^miracubasciMioeiitioa^'' 
. • But hiker all^' ^itwitb^ptandidg their, appeal* to 4be isfidenca o^ 
Alfurcian; the Editors shieir ne great ilMeot to it. They retam, in , 
%amo«tiop tq it« ^efi«st four.versesof Jtpe first^ chapter of JLuke, in 
wh^ verses ^ere is nothing inimicdl to Marcion V opinions.^ ^^ 
dMregafd Have they evincea to his evidence in other parts of *tnmf ' 
' version bf LfkkVs ubsperffor with' one onTy ezcepdon; wher6'HiB^ 
ctoA'^i omiskion*fhVoured''iheir*Awn'bpihloni^,^ th^ na^lfli^ 
^W^'d'tiie teitVoT od^ iB6py of Ltike^by hinii irotwiCbsbilffitisridsiNl-' 
^Miy^tA vMkdbns )i(JMadyWiced|Nirbidiprt>veSt IT aWf pmf '^«« 
■■'Himiknfi dMt'MiMPdort'has hbenilrilUght fbriHH^ ea aho* j p H s sW 
*'oibiNikiii,'tmc badiusiil thigrEditMHi«ntederiiiGalacumoatiii-ifiscDMr 
* th^ ittsAdancy of Mirirdon%'«vidmMie'tocMtetour featdf Lukct 
bin becansi^ in' th^' abMUoeof hbtter ovicteiicei' ihnyqaoU nokjdis- 
p^as wift thilt pf MarcioA.',^ US— 1 jSl. . ... ^ w. ,,/u 

I '^'' aitf/ W th^ « Editors^ *< his Gospel wss ^undoubtedly thflft* at 
Luke." Whence do they derive this information f We are '^itifir 
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ihfit it.u.npt frpbi Marciop. ..This. tp^y. fti 

tlimr.09ri«jct^^QU; ihoufh* with^a 6tran| 

iiaci|y» ,they persevere in claiming a right 

of Marcion. ,Tl>e conduct of ti^ Editors 

Mn Bplshaiby the principal Edi^tor/hasii in 

S|. David's, ekplicitly declared Marcion's E 

fion of his own, and not the Gospel of Su 

i^hall speak ftr hiins^lf. . 

-J — • ** Marcion lived before the canon wtd formed. And heie- 

le^^iMTdfie of the narratives then in dn^tipn ; {biajgtod,^ |io dSaabt, 
iliy and uqavoidahly.wottld be,.(iy an nnper* 
IT ,pf his, own systepi; ai|d ^ very probably 
(I the autnority of other copies,' ^hat he 
ry to inake that which he fetect^ more per- 
\ necessity of receiving mdr^ histoi^es than 
t he calls an Evungehum, or an cfpitome of 
rding \o his views of it, exactly upon the 
Ice professes to have formed his o#n. This 
Marcion does not attribute bis copy to any 
same time that he contends for Its being an 
It-'' • pp. S36— 888. 

We have not room fortbe remarks which f6lIow/Tior» indeed, 
id it necessary for us to copy them, since ev^eiy ipielHgcfnt 
redder will perceive in what manner tbe Autbof musi proceed 
with a, commentary i» the text of wbicb is furnished Wth^ pas- 
siages extn^ctpd np^i Mr.' Bel&ih 
re^4e{j^ tp. the PQjte which We hav 
.V!9GH99> and,w)^Atbeybfiye wieU c< 
^ot^vprtion^ vre would then remi 
evidence tb^t the Gospel jof liuki 
Tlisl,8cci»dipg to Mr. Bels^and's 
pel ^;ras a compilaticHiif in tbe cq ^ , . 
great liberties, his selectkms being delermihed by hitf pre|a* 
cnl&e^ \tai6, latUy, l%at the'syst^n of MavtiM was sucfa^as to 
r^qfliretbe exclusion of 
ascuibed to Christ real ^e 
v^3^; ieJiiacious q^ fhe^ i 
cc^. fcpni M^ 

f^MMAfmin^^ pawttoah 

'^DMhif ;''4fl^t*wiMit egl'e'gi 
^vjffrattj^ 6^ SU6h *e€^ 

Mar^^n? >{!hey allow fci^ ecicendrieities. TfaeyWuId liUow. 

a^^jr^e supippseA the eccentrfcities of 'Ev&nson. But of what 
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value would be an. appeal to his edition of tUe New Teatanmt, 
by a writer soine cetituries hence, who should adduce it as evi«* 
dence that the hooks which he excluded, were not received as 
genuine Scripture by Christians in the eighte,enth century ? 

The Editors of the Improved Version addiice the ^enealo^ 
io the first chapter of Matthew's Gospel, as heing of itself eon* 
c4nsiveeyidenc6aeainstthe genuinefiessof the remaining pdrtioH 
of the first and tne whole of the second chapter of that book. 
They produce Epiphanius as statin?, * that Cerfnthus and Car- 
' pocrates, who used the Gospel of the Ebionites, argued f|r6m 

* th^ genealdgy at the beginning of the Gospel, that UhrisiW^. 

* the Son of Joseph and Mary; but that the. IIUiionille^i^j^j^tiQl 
' taken away even the genealogy,' beginning their Gpsp^)^ Witjl^ 
' these words : " And it c^me to pass in the days of Henpd.ti)^ 
' " king/* It is probable, tberetore,' they say, ' tiiat Om^liuM 

' 'sixteen verses of this chapter areffenruiaer and thatthe^?w«!rt *' 

* found at least in the copies of ueriothns and Carpoe^llHi.i'' 
The Bditors think that it can hardly be supposed th(jr^ Uhe 
descent <)f Christ from Abraham end David, could be^miHe^' 
by an author who wrote for the. instruction of HebrfewCtoii- 
tians. The portion of Matthew's Gospel which follows jtne 
genealogy, and closes at the end of the second chapter^ cou^d. 
not have been written, the^^ say, by the author of the g^Q^fllMy^ 
because ' it contradicts his design, which was to prov^ . that 

' Jesus, being the Son of Joseph, was the descendant^ pf Al>ra^^ 

' ham and Savid ; whereas the design of this narrative i» t6' 

' shew, that Joseph, the reputed father of Jesns,.waB not kitf 

' real father. This account, therefore, of the miracuk>as <Xtfl^ ' 

* ception of Jesus Christ,* they add, ' must have been wintin^ ' 

* in the copies of Cerinthus and Carpocrates, i£is well as' in 
' those of the Ebionites; aiid if the genealogy.be gemiiAe, 
' this narrative must he spurious/ '/ 

< The Editors of the Improved Versioo,- remarks the present WfiMi^ 

* admit the genuineness of the first sixteen verses io the firat ehapter #f ' 
Mi^thew ; bit so averse are they to legitimate evideaee fi^r wbiit Um 
do receive of die firM tuo chapters, mat the eidjr evidence to whii^r' 
they appeid for retaining the geneabgyt is what Epiphanius, a irrU^ 
of the latter end of the fourth century, sa^ respecting Cerutthiii 
and Ca^cratet. Their reason for pn^ernng such remote and cir- 
cuitous evidence, when that wliiefa was good aqid direct lay befow 
thetn, was, we may preinime, because this latter evidenee is eqiasHy ih ' 
fkvour of the genolneneas of the remaitider of the first^two ^oiaptefSi 
which they reject as spurious t ao hr they are osnsistetot. Thev a^ - 
pear, hewwef, somewhat cmiscious of the deficieaey of iUs eviaeode 
of Epiphanius, and therefore attempt to support it bv conjectures of 
their own ; but here, unfortunately, they are deserted by their favour- 
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(te'Ebionites, ** tbeir ancient. Hebrew Chrigtians)'* but nothiagdk*. 
^^^4» they acciue the hitter of tiiking away the genealogy. Wo'; 
^hafl not <Aispute wtih thedi the troth of this accusation; but tbis ac- 
cu8ad(;^>. iDftGacl of dimimhing^ inoreasea the erobarrasMnent of tbc 
£^art.mt^ their Ebionite friendsy. yihQ6npurc9t cop^ot t)ie (jlospel 
oC Kat^^)eW| wUcU they wml^ on no Account cur^ailf .^Id not contaiiit 



<l^.?Xi^^i§°€f^logy ^III^^^ tiraoea tbU deaccnt. *fhe truth appoar^ to. 
1^, 'psalViattbew ftai so cdnaected the genealogy with the succeeding 
natri^iVe, that the Cbionites, ui mutilating t lie Gospel of Matlbew^ 
thought It B^fer and more consistent to Suppress the whole of this 
^ti-'^ifa^X'Uff retain the gen^aio^^ flfid reject the subseqiient naifa^ 
tM'f '*tid'the Bbioiiilea were better quttltfied thaa Ibeir modem 
iMWb^..aiP9 -ISAilori of lUe Improved Vereion, to deterniine ftiicHher 
l la ^ WWi ii led' witfc their owavieva, to retain in or leave out of tbar 
QoimIi Ih^ g^nealqg^ of . Matthew. 

f}^k9f^/fi.n^ evidence that the Goapel used by Cerintbus and. 
Ca(p0pfatea| did pot contain tlkc whole of the first two chapters of, 
y^^^ffff/^.l,^^ cinly reason assigned by the Editors* why it could not, 
i8ii^llbckuie It Contained the genealogy ; <' this account, tber^fore^^*] 
e%v*theff ^ of the m^iraculous oonceptroh of Jeaus Christy must have' 
beiw #ahtn)g in the cojpied of Cerinthua and Carpocratea.'* Tbia' 
IniUtkM ftrgudnent camiot be better illustrated, than by a refi^renoe' 
t^wf'the OiBieek raanuscripta' of Matthew*^ Gospel, to which I ahalb 
add'^^t LatdM^r saya of the Cerimhiaoa. •< It may br qiiestiobed, 
vtetber libd opinion of the Cerinthiana be rightly repreaented. If 
tkey ptftmt the genealogy in MaUhew, ai he (Epiphaoius) saya tiMsy 
did^ahayjnight argue that Jesus was truly a man, but must allow that 




itot worth a strttw ;" but su^h was not the sentiment of the candid and 
l^aiMMI'^^lktfdiMfr, thmigh-he did Mi implicitly receive adl th«i h«i 
fbwd Jn^A^worbfaf Bpipliauiuai and it is ratjier rfenaarltable that 
AlffivBeUHka afaevid'haivd elEpreaml htmaelf in terma of aoeh severe 
Mffff^i^mi^ of fi irriiiMr, le whom he aivd bta felbw Bdkora are ia^. 
debted &e tnostyvif not all| of tbeir external evidence against the 
geotliffieoeas of the first two chafyt^rs of Matthew's Gospel. 

« Bitt Ihia naFTative of the miraculous conception ** could not have, 
be^o Written by the author of Uie genealogy, because it coOtradicta 
bii df^^^a," Am these OnitdHdh Editors sure that their sscal ibr their 
omi tifjttetA fattnot mdu&ed tlVcm to attribute to the author of ttie 
|^(Niene^,'Whct^ in their o(>lnioii, hia desigh ougbt to have been, fPA^ 
t tor d wi -Wiiat, h rMiy-WM^ if the author of the genealegy iraa 

" <uK>*'t ■ /} > M • • ■.■■•. — — : 

• £itfdli^*f Rbtdi-y of Heretics, 4to. Edit, pi l6h 
Vol. XXI. N.S. 2 C 
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^98 Jutlmdaky ofthejirsttittfo Chaptm of St. Matthew, tfis 

<«thrrtbta the author of the namtiyey aod wrote with* an Ofij^ne 
4^\gl9§ he would Qotf when he cam^ to Joseph, have made a «i|ddea 
irai^^tipn from his uniform mode of expression. The genealo|nr gi^ 
ilxi nat^ral li^ie of descent from Abraham, through David to Jost^, 
axid tfier^rdre uses lymiurtf hegat^ in each instance, even whw th^^ soo- 
tliorsi oh account of something peculiar In their history^ are m^* 
it6hed^; but when It comes to, Jacobs the father of Joseph, instead of 
'iMjnr^g; ^cob' beg^at Joseph, and Joseph begat Jesus o^ M,Ary« it sa;fl, 
^^'Jaddb begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom' was bbhf 4c^tik, 
#lM/]s^taHW Christ;^ or, in other words, though bt^^ak bbkU'^bf 
Mary, he wisrnot begotten by Joseph her hmbaiid. The'Mb^il^t 
— t arif f aays theaame.' pp. 126^129. '••' ^ , 

I' NotVing ipvhich could by possibility be ur^ed in tl^e ^b^pe i<)f 
6bJection. to the impugned chapters, has Seen overloo^^^y 
the Editors* ' The evangelist Luke,* they tell lis, * iu m^,pre- 
^l^'fdce fo the history of the Acts of th^ Apostlep/rem|p4?l)jF 
•^'friend Theophilus, Acts i. 1., that his former history coiiiffj^ed 
' afi account of the public ministry of Jesus, but^ iriakes ^no 
' kltusion to the remarkable incidents contained 'ij||i tl^e ,^i^o 
' first chapters ; which, therefore, probably were n6)j wjiite^^Jijy 
' him.* This is another of the passages which are so^ n*e- 
i|lietitly to be nael with in the notes to the Improved Vei^ion^ 
iBvwkich the Editors bar^ assumed a tone of expression 'siilR- 
ciently bold for the assertion of the least qnestionable pointa, 
but in which it is easy to detect the weakness of the statement, 
and Hie still greater weakness of the conclusion whicli confi- 
fliettt language would commend to our acceptance. Thucydidpa 
declares tlir subject of his Itistory to be, the war between .ibe 
j^elpppn^ne^am^ and the Athenians ;, but what should we dbiak 
P^iip^^PP^^l f^f ^^^ rejection of the early parts of liis^oiii^ 
^r. tivfi;. str;Q)>gth v'Of :a<iQh an. argument as titis ) Tl^ocydidtE 
BltdM|^ /nn aUnsksiv ia the declaration of his- pufpose a^^l^6 
mnketioiim hi8toi^,>to therotber topics which he has inirbd^|<6ed 
SQtd)|iii #rsi^bocae, flMd (sherefore, pn^Uy, tfiose .p4rtirWei^ 
ifdt^'^ittiMi by htm. ' The ref<grence of Luke to hisOb^j^ef 1i 
dlWjWrfll^ttt|a^t](eral, attd with the termfe bf that r6feferice,r the 
Saitteiittwm^ firfet t\i^o chapters are perfectly consistent, .' 

To the, observations that interpolations' so large and gross as 
ti^iiih^pte^s in question could not have esca]}M deiefcdra j^lnd 
WAuU^ctHef have .been so early and ao generally teoii^^g5llh>6 
HdiWes, Ikftejr some other remarks,. are pi«ased ^o repty^ tbat^We 
imMpolatedpaesUfpes ' would* to the getieraliiy 'Of CSiristia^,4Js 
!uejiti:)einely gcatifyingj m they <wvuld)ea0tn4he pdiutn-dtttiiil^ed 
'JlorChrftstianiAy, feouiita Foupdetf'bcittginr^iiMifi0d' Je^jvjecihd 
\ (wvMiU elttvate. Um to> the dimity oflthel hmofla^and dikAgMi of 
'' the heathen mythology/ Have they any evidence to offer in 
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4iithfi$Hf^ ofthtjini two Ch^tmof\ySt*iHnAm^^. S» 

«lip|pon> of tiiisBtrange assertion? Or is ii menely their «nra 
ootijeoture-7 If the former be the case, tbey fthooid pr^oeft 
tiieiA authorities. If the latter be the fact, the supposition is 
Mt creditable either to their understanding or their taste. The 
generality of Christians were never ashamed of the fact that 
Jesus was crucified, nor did they ever palliate or seek to dis* 
^uis^ t)i.Q -aorrows and suflTerings of their Saviour^ With the 
' pag^s, Qf the New ^Testament open before theai» and the ex* 
^mpl^ o{ fh& . most illustrious of Christian profesaors. in- viawi 
:tbf y ^mH never be ashamed of the cross of Qbrist. 

Another method which Ae Editors employ for the purpoae 




s points 

J^ites and Marcion/ says Mr. Belsham in defending the 
jBufidb,'' held no opinions inconsistent witti the miraculqus 
^^ftifib'ej^tibti of Jesus, or that should have led them voluntarily 
'^"td' feipunge these chapters out of the evangelical history.! 
'THe accuracy and the value of this defence may be fully. e^V*- 
iUjoK^a'fVbmtte following paragraphs 

^.T *^oes not A. Cdld Inquirer^ hi the second column of thfe page 
ffhi^c^ the above passage is taken, ssy, that the Ebionites believed 
«*^7^M3 was the Je^timate son of Josephf by Mary, his lawful wifei 
both of, whom were descended from the royal house of David ?^ Ptf 
*notihe' Editors of the Improved Version say, •• ^f die account of the 
linracutbus conception of Jesus be true^ he could not be the offspring 
HPf)&<itf Slid of Abraham, from whom It was predicted, and by the 
J«4r^>99i]^cted, that the Messiah should descend V* Does not Hfr. 
AtAtoHaM sliy'of M&fcion/ ** He supposed Jesus Christ to be a spinl 
^fi9fr^ysAe"8apt«ipe Being to rescue mankind fromtice and fi^sery; 
lUit^adB^red iathe form of amad, but wasnot really such ^ arid 
4(tlt M diQ not visk the world Ull the oomnencemeot of his ^^h'd 
fif^S^tXhM the fifteenth year of Tiberittsr'--*-In direofc.bantvadiisdim 
iif^^^eJUnit^iaD statetoentSi we are told,.,|uid by a Calsi In^aiios 
jtpoL Uia^ the, Epionites and Marcion *^ held.no fipi^ioaj ifu^t^ij»v^% 
witli ffie doctrine p^th^ miraculous conception.", S^uchincoogrviiti^i 
ISuCh'cotit^&dictory assertions, only require to be pointed ou,t^ fbej; 
contain tbeirbwn refutation.' pp. SI 9, 20. ' , 

hnlaAbe^ Aral) edition of tbe Improved Version^ the Editofa 
4iMiPptediNewcome's rendering of Luke ii. 2. *^ Thi$ \oa» tim 
^'>J^t^.mmdmeai of Cyreftim, afterward Governor of Syria.^ 
i}S tb9( fouiith edition, this version is discarded, and, ** Now 
fNilhi«|7fiii»t regiateriag was when Cyrenias was Oovemor of 
I'fSyriiato'' appears as the reading, accompanied with the repiatk, 
f<>¥6bM)^^be never wias» in tbe time of Herod, and consequently 
.1 1**^0 c : rt. ' 2 C2 
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d40 JutbmlicUf^of the fr^ two Clutfim of Si. Martkew. Sfe. 

* ibewbole story k a fMrricatioii.' And the> mading^ctf lH^ 
fiTBt edition is, without any Reference to its having formed a 
part of their own text^ pronounced by the Editors to b^ - a 
' version which would never have been thought of had it dot 

* been 40 save an hypothesis.' )^Hat hypothesis, then, ha^ 
they to save» ^Amxh they published this very version ip their 
flfst edition? They as little believed in* the nurao^louspoi^ 
caption. dieoA, as they subsequently did; and we qannol fm^ 
piase that their' zeal for Umtarianism was slumbiMii^ .when 
Uiey made their, first appearance as the Editors of me Im-* 
proved Vereion. It would seem, then, that this very version 
might have been^ thought of, as we know it has b^en adopted^ 

5 critical editors who bad no hjrpothesis to save. The AutbQT 
the " Vindication'' deliveis his opinion of the £ditors' pro7 
codings in this instance, in the following terms. \ 

' * iThe simple fact appears to be this ; the 1 
fin^ they first published the Imvrcyed Vent 
Version of the passage beforte us, obviated an fa 
Ihey da riot desire to-see removed, as it occura 

~ at a he 

d^VQUI 

a.ofth 
[ JUrdi 

»r an acousaticm,, thai^ ^ tlfk 
\kBB shewn no more ptedSe^tltfU. 
so for any other portidar offoiib, 
whether chronslogipat.oBiQihaD' 
(.part orSt.LulieVG0tpfdiiJhf 
be no olhes thaoithosaifwhiiii 
l.of events Qlfiikteafti^f{M^ 

Vlndltatiott^ h tttt aWte' and itotei*taiifrt 
ompteheni^ive ptcblicat?6tii 6ii thk^oM- 
appeared since the BditonB 6t 'Ui^?lltt- 
the controversy. We thank thl^ AMb^ 
seful services, *^and recotnpenfd ihei^fi*^ 
ITS to the attention of all bdeti pi$i%l9as 
ftcussions wliidh relalefoffii^IfM^iiW 

• ' . . *: • 7 Tim ■\^\t. itOii 
** ' • ' . If Oil;.! :• A ;.ri 'ft > 

•••'»-' -^ J i ho t .\i^Oh\" 

• • ' -' J : • , « • 1 » M 
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Art -IV, T%€ Advenfurei qflfujji Baha^ of Ispahan. 3 vols. ro9bcap 
8vo. Price 11. Is. LoDdoDy 1824. 

npHlS is ^ very ingenious and entertaining history of the ad- 
, ^, ventures of a Persian, — as great a rogue as Gil Blasv but 
iidt quite so grand and diabolical a fellow as Anastasius; 
written of course by himself, and translated from the original 
M.S. by' Peregrine Fersic, whose alias is understood to be the 
wefl-known and respected name of Morier. That the Author 
IS not Mr. Etope, might be asserted with almost as much ceti9« 
d^ence as that it is not Uf^ M. Le Sage. As a work of isiagi- 
Xiation, it must not be compared with the laboured, excepticm* 
able, ,yet extremely clever production of the one ; nor, as a 
work of hujpour, does it possess any thing of the character and 
fasiiination of the Frenchman's tale, fiut who would look ifor 
either wit or humour, any more than for honesty, in a Per- 
lasmt .To compensate for the absence of these qualities^, the 
"XXBonrative is .made the. vehicle of much entertaining detail, ^e- 
0pe<Hing Oriental customs and manners, the result, eviden^y 
df personal 6bservation, and bearing tlie mark of authenticiiiy 
m ^the somewhat tedious minuteness of some of the descrip- 
tions, which are those of the showman, rather than of the 
,artist, The hero, Hajji Baba, excites little respect or coimii* 
seraiioh, — 'liis character precludes our tsiking: any \vyt\f ititerlH^t 
:|p. his welfare; nevertheless, the rapid (Sianges of fbrtme 
.Which be undergoes, and the ever-shifting scene, supply the 
JAckof that higher charm which is communicated by coY^- 
-KuiiidiDg qualities^ such as engage our sympathy with the in^a- 
^Blti^ individuaL Hajji is not even a clever rogue, but,. Uj^e 
[Hi4^m^» the Armenian, only a husky -one^ who. happens aj^ys 
|d*iRJl tnH b( the dioo^box of Destitty on hia fisi^l*. tjUeJftia 
*inte ^^'m^estinarian (in the Mahommedan acceptation); and 
iti^^^V>ber .often thwarts his starai 
.Qrienial Fortune, tb^ goddess oi 
l^liiecibope failing, he like a tf;ue b 
rOOfMenpes his career a^ the. son 
^^^^pOrbis tmvels a^ servant to a 
iWW^Ti^y^l^ Turcomans, escapes 
^rW^*Efr«WT^Fif W. Itinerant vendc 
iShab's physician, sub*executioner, 
fine, secretary to an ambassador. 

off for England in the saite of the envoy, when the narrative 
"breaks off. It will readily be imagined that this Persian Har« 
lequin, if he says little worth hearings contrives to amuse by 
Iris tricks; but the meritorious and distinguishing feature of 
the weak/ and tbiitwhiGb induces tis to notice it, is the sub-' 
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34!^ Thi Adnadures of Hajji Bcba. 

stfditial i&fontaatioo it conveys as to the state of s6Mt^;in^ 
Persia. The view which is given of all inanks and proftesiOD^ 
in the land of roses, is. not very flattering to the pride of hu- 
man nature, nor much to the honour of Islamisfti ; and it hrty 
be thought that the Author has exhibited only the dark fefd^— 
that so much unrelieved deformity is scarcely in nature, pni' 
the fruit answers to the tree, and the tree to the fruit. A fia--. 
tion of slaves, their character must needs exhibit all the ipii,rik^. 
of their political and moral des^datiou. Cbardio^ t^eir best v 
apoio^st, allows that they are thievish, selfish, venal, and in- 
capal^e of any act of spontaneous generosity. Their- rttf* 
language is a nerpetual lie. They hav^ been aptly teTmed*thiir> 
Frtochmen or Asia; and an Oriental FWnchman must'netfdS' 
answer to Voltaire's definition of the character of his conAti?v'-f' 
men as compounded of the tiger and the ape, — bnljf that tnii ' 
apish part of the compound is disguised in a nobler costAtrii^J^ 
and tne tiger qualities are only suffered to break forth in th*6 
men of power. But, in vanity, nationality, versatility, yolur: 
bility, the habit of flattery, the language of compliment, fop^t^ 
pishness and insincerity, a true Persian is but an exaggeratie^. 
of the Parisian, such as he was in the days of k grand monarh 
que. , ., 

' Perhaps no country in the world,^ remarks the Authoriin 
the Introductory Epistle, ' less comes up to .one's expected. 
* tion than Persia, whether in the beauties of nature, orth^t 
' riches and magnificence of its inhabitants.' 

* But/ he adds, * in what regards manners and customs, it appears' 
to me that no Asiatics bear so strong the stamp of an ancient oti^ih' 
as they. Even in their features 1 thought to have distingiusbecr Mi 
decided originality of expression, which was confirmed ^heh Jt^^e^' 
marked that the nutnerous fiiees seen among the scolpturesof Petw^- 
polls, so perfect as if chiseled t^ut yesterday, were so many lUkemmeto 
of modem Persians; mot<e partioalar of the natives of the provinaejsfT 
1?lirs« • » • I will not say that the years I passed jo Persia were yeai^i^Ci 
Happiness, or that during that time I could so far keep up an iU^sk^ 
that I was living amoi^ th^ patriarchs in the first ages of the !w6rld^^ 
or among those Persians wnose monarchs gave laws to alnriost tne 
whole of Asia : no, I sighed for shaven ehfan and' swaHbwMttiled 
coat^' ' ■ ' •►.-.. ..'.i ..(',. rf 

Speaking in the assumed character of the TjiraAstatpc.iof ^^0^1 
work, be introduces the following prefatoiy reqaiicks*' . . n^^i 

* I have done my best endeavour to adaptitto tlie taste of'Emi^ii^ 
readers, divesting it of the numerous repetitions, and the tone oir 
exaggeration and hyperbole which pervade the compoidtions.of tha^ 
Easterns ; butjitill you will no doubt discover much qP chat demltttl- 
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The AdotnJharti of Uujfi Maba. 343 1 

fmiirtniUi:«i]d p ert c iienegs of chranolcwy ii 
HowoMiVof the matter coiiUiiied io tbis^opl 
hiiWligJUv^ In the country myself during the 
I fipd tb^ most of the incidents are ground 
though not adhered to with that scrupulous r 
n)i|bt expect from an European writer, yet i 
insight into manners* Many of them will no c 
to those who have never visited the scenes 
Acted i at)d it h natural it should be so, beca 
driMafiitahbes, such Events could occur only in Bastern comi^ries^^ ' ^ 
-^'A'difttitict tine must ever be drawn between the natilKis wh^ii#e«^ 
the imt and those who wear the beard ; and they must ever hold leaif^ 
oikMb .itortes as improbable, until a more general intercourse of 
Goiomon tlifo takes place between them. What is moral and virtuousj 
wi|h^ Ijh^ one is wicVednesa with the other ; that which the Christian 
renUea aaabopainable is by the Mohammedan held sacred. AIthoug;h 
the contrast between their respective manners may be very amuaih^H 
stitr, it is most certain, that the former will ever feel devontty gttiX^ 
ful that he is neither subject to Mohammedan rule, nor educated iii' 
Mohammedan prfnciples; whilst the latter, looking upon the rest' of 
mkokind as' unclean infidels, will continue to hold fastto hia bigdnid) 
fl^rsliasioto, until seme powerful interposition of Providence • shall; 
diml the moml and intellectual darkness which at present overhaagp 
ao large a portion of the Asiatic world.* 

. It must in fairness be remarked, that all that the Writer has 
aioird at» is to ^ve the reader an insight into th^ pmfhn^tB 'Of 
tb^'people^ not to present a philosophical estimate or wa^y^s 
of tneir character. He has seized and isabodied the mora pro- 
minent traits which met his observation, without affecting nicely 
to expound the workings of the heart. If we me^t with* no 
|]jrofouud remark or grave reflection, — for we must remember it' 
is.HajjiBaba who relates his own story.-^neither are Wje bvei' 
awoyisd by sentimentality qr affectation ofany kiodj. The work 
can he sidd to supply only indirect instruptioo. of a moral, l^yn^n^ 
bat it is rn[>lete with carious and, we d0jubt»not«.authe|n)tic,in)f9rp> 
ikation. An extract or two will be expaetisd by way •f samplfi/ 
a^d perhftps we cannot select any so6ne.i«iuieh;'iiK)re asraa^pg'. 
th)iit'Haj]i'8 introduction to the King's Phytfkrtaii.;-' ' ^ ijnu 

' * The Haktm. was aa eld maa, with an eye sunk deqp in his ^k^^ 
high cheek-bones, and a scanty beard. He had a considerable heax^i^ 
in bis back, and hi^ usual attitude, when seated, was that of a pro* 
vSSAn^ chin, his h^ad recfinmj^ back between his shoulders, ao^'his 
hands resting on Kill ifirdle, whilst his elbows formed two triaagleii mn/ 
e^gh si49 0^ his body. He made short snappish questions, gave liftle 
* WJ^. t^e.W^ers/ and seemed to be thinking oif any thing bu^ the 
Jiect befor.^.hira.'' When he heard the account of the ailments of' 
lyf^ bait come to'con3u1t hjuis an<t h^d said a few words to hi4^ 
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344 Tht\ddveiriu^ of Uajji Bmha. 

IMreiyole of pftraiiiM^ he looked at mo, muI after ifaaa -mUMm 
iku I )wii the]^ehion di whom the poet koA apokeo, he iocciiliii'iMe 
^hirp eyoB tipo« me for a eecond or evo, Mid then-iittflined Jtie tmmtk^ 
tfor that he iruhed to apeak to roe in privaie. Aooordingljr, teieoifi 
wXttf gen iip« and vent out o^ the robnii a»d I vaa calln tspoBifio 
attenq him in a finiaH eopnrate comi^ ckwelf araJled ^adbijpjyi, 
exc^ iA the one where was skonted the KhHumt (or.piwtp*Mgihai) 
-IB nrhioh the doctor was seated. '.i y.' >^ 

^ ^a soon as I appeared, the doctor invited mm imo the ibOMi^ «id 
reoiieaied me lo be seated : which I did wish all liie hMmiikf (wUeiiit 
ji uie etiqtieite for an inferior to sbsw towaada liissiipeaior>&ivaoi9rest 
«a honour. I bowed repeatedly as he spokai and'fcept^ tajT'diaiiis 
respect&iliy before me» covered with the bortier <€ my aletae^ariilM I 
took care that xnj feet were also completely hid. ^ Hechen^Xidtiifaisdy 
•id aaid,»^* I have occasion for a peraos of your dsacriptibhiipfk- 
eiaefy at this moment, and as I put gseot coaidMiee' m <ttia( WMrnn- 
meadaiion of my friend Asker, it i»my inteatk>n to nodLe^nsir^f jfwar 
good offices ; and if you eucceed acoMding te myjexmcotaHiiflbs^ ymi 
may re«t asaured that it will be well for yon, and liiat iefaati^ii^t 
remain unmindful of your services.* Then requesting mwaaattppnidth 
nearer to htoi, and in a low and confidential tone <w Jvoioey '1^ iaid, 
looking oirer iijs shoulders aa if afrakl of being f>rer>4aaqAA it<liaj|i\ 
jmxk hmst know that an ambassador ttom the itranics h ImnHf a r r ip id 
at this court, in whose suite Is a doctor. This infidel baa alaandy jw- 
quired considerable reputation here. He treats his padents.in^a 
' mamier quite new to us, and has arrived with a chest foH of mediehnas, 
of which we do not eten know die names. He pretends toilieknaw- 
Mgeof a great many things of whioh we hafie never ytft W^iridn 
Pemia. He makes no distinction between hot and oeid diseasea,^'dad 
bot and cold remedies, as Galenua and Avicenna have <>cdained^ btit 
gives mercury by way of a cooling medicine; atabs ^ebeliy^ wilU> a 
almrp instrument for wind in the stomach ; and whatis worae^tiba*^^ 
.preloads to do away with die smell- pox altogether, by iafii^inf into 
our natuiw a certain extract of cow, a discovery which one of 4Mir 
phHoBophers has lately made. Now this will never do, ^sUi» T3ie 
amall-pox has alwaya been a comfortable source of revei^uelto md 1 1 
r cannot a9brd to iose it« because an infidd chboses to come beiroTaad 
meat usJike^ cattle. We cannot albwhim to tldce the hrendf dlrrtyf 
f x^nr RKHsthsi But the reason why I par^cularly want your hielprfNK)- 
^ oeeds irom the fottsnrhig caose. The grand visier #as lakem^lfwo 
dayi ago, of ^a strange aneasiness^ after « 
miaatrty of raw lettuce and cucumber, stc 
This came to the Filahk ambassador's ears 
at the' eating of the lettuce, and he tmm< 
him, with a reqile^t that he mi{^t be pej 
Th^ grand vi^lerand the ambassador, it seei 
teriiis for some time, because the latter 
demand of a political nature might be ^ 
vizier, out of consideration for the iniertei 
deby; andthetefore» tbinking. that this n 
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ThejJdvmtutesofUajgkA^. ^li 

( of copelltittiig Ae-iofi^ wid of comiirio a 'g^if wiiiiiift,<to >g<»rt 

- to iieoepC ^ (be doctoi^s Bei^toei. Nad I been Af^prUed «f ^ t{|d>cib- 

^camilance ib ttnie^ I should #Mily have maaagod t» ^ a^loptaiie 

proceeding; but the doelor did not lose an in»tyiilt.iOradaDintaiatteg 
'^if medidne, whflchy I hear^ only ooasitted of one Utile while andla^- 

-Ma (fill. FVbm aM aoooimte, and aa ill loek #au|d hav« it^. Atf «ibat 
(it hai pttduced lA'aometliing qake fnarveRouB. The gqiiid viafaar ^aa 

receiired such relief, that he can talk of nothing elaa; ha mfh ^thAt 
f )fae jEUa die pWV drawing the daanp firanithe very tipa oThia ii^geis,' and 
1 cHailiow b& hal discovered in himsdC aucb nenrnei8 4)f KirtSigtH mvl 
itenargyy that be lauglit >at bis old ^ige^ andeventalbfof'aiHikiQif li^ 
cftfae cocnpUmetit of wkes jpermiMed to bim by our MessedL FnMilMit. 
JSatthemiBchfefbagnot Mopped here; the Ibma of thiaaiadiaiiie 
, 'ami of the Fhink dootor, has gone throughout the ciMiit ^ ^and the 
-4rpt<Ahtng which the king talked of at the selani ^(beavdianee) tbb 
> imoraing; was of its miraculotta properfaes* He eafled upon* Uie gvaUd 
KiKkBier to repeat to him all he had before said upon the aubjeoTf -and 
lo^ he trfked of the wonders that it had paodactfd upon hb porsbn, a 
.!gen^ial diunnar of applause and admiratioB was heaMi throoglMmt 
.iihe assembly* 

.(.•:i> ^ fits osajesly then tamed to noe, and teouOsiad ate taeaplain^tba 
, Ite^b^n why such great effects shoidd proceed from so ^nadl a -i^aat» 
L^mkem I waa obliged to answer, stooping as low as- 1 could to hide agr 
-^aottftiaian, and kissing ijie earth-^ I aoryour aierifioeti €l king^af 
f>kmgr< I have not yet seen the drug which iMieinfideldoGaor haai^veQ 
^^.yoarmsjesty'asonraatt thegrmid vlaieri butaseoowaa*I>iHMa^;I 

arill inAatn yourtmajesty of what it consrsts. In dbe mean wUldy ytar 
.rhitoM^ shwe beseeches the Centre of the Umracte to raooited^^tbdt 
L the principal agent on this accasion^ must ba an evil spicit; an^eaeAfar 
j.td the laniefaitb^ since he is an instrafi^ent in liie baddaoiBjaa inoL 
4' did; -of 'one who calls bur holy l^rophet a tiieat^ aikdr*wbo xUsilyows 

f|fce*aX^power&il deorees of predastinatoion. • • i* ^ '• ?- m .tnf'v 

Kj^' '« >'HitviDgaaid this^ in order to shake HisffiowiBf' aepaM^aayTl 
jtvabii^.in deen cQgitetion how I mi^ht get atwaaecrteiiafiitfae'iBli- 
f^il, ai|d • t>aracul«4y Inquare into the aatut^ ■ bft-'bts^py ds i MiMH iOy ,. 
; whtoh^hasperCbrmedsacb miracles; and yeu* are coma daasti-Mpor* 
IvtunelvtO'Biy assistanoa. You niusfe Jmniadiately^beaoiie^acjaMataLl 
• wiiib mm? and I shaH lear^ it to yoat addroiB to'|Uobhiaibialn(^ mal 

i^rp^i tia< knowledge out of him; but» aa I ^h totfpaooonaoa 

. apmmeiL'Of the verr medicine t^hich he adoiiaiitifraitton | ii aj | B an d 

4 ioaiar^'bem^ oUiged to give an acoountaf it ai«aMtrowito,cha> S^nfliy 

jr^ dMWt begiai yaut* aervices to tae bv^ea^ng^aii inarhi niPihanai^Li 
;.aiidiiawaucuAri>er» and making vaarself as iaeh to'itha *lull'*aa<«iiB 
./liighaaM th^ ttaier: You nnay then 'applr to* the Pra^'<who taill 
^d^ubthongivefyoa^adapficateof 'the reldbmtadipiN^^ wliidb'3w^'Will 

.4e)iwar-0Terib mei' •'•■<•• ■ '.- w. i 

.. ; f ^But,^ 99^ U whahad rather taken fright at thia^aatfaOrdkiMy 
•|ire^al« ^ho.waball i preBent myaeljf before ^. maa whom i do»aat 
oabow ! besides^ sudt marrelloas stories ^re related of the Europeans^ 
vfdba^ldkaidd be puzzled in what oittuier to behdi^s pi^give aae 

aome instruaions bow to act.' 
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34« Ihe Jdventuru mf Higgi B&U. 



( 4 TWrmmnen and orttocm •» totally flMiiiml f wa^. dtft w 
tru«»'* replied^Mirza Ahmak* 5 and jfou osay foimaome ideaiafihesy 
wben I JtoU y4Mi» thai inaiead of ahaYiogtibenrhaadayaad lattiog ibtar 
bamda |(n>v» its ve do* tbey do ihe very ^sontmnrt for not atveatif* 
of hair 18 to be teen, on their china* and their hair it ^tbicktW 
Ibffir haadf aa if they had made a tow never to cut it off: cben^^ftiey 
iit#n litde platforma, whilst we squat on the .gvound^ they «ake i^ 
Ibeir food* with ciawa made of iron, . whilst we ure our fiogtrr^^tlw^ 
fie alwaya walhii^ aboMt» we keep seated s they, wear ti^ha ohkliw 
we loose onea^ they write frooi left to right, we firooa nghiiaoiefii 
tbeifinaiw.piaiy, <we five tiroes a day; in short, there is'^na-end^^ 
lAatmigbt be related of them : but most cestaio it is, that ^bof 
am the^meatfiltliy people on the earth, &r they held. nothiogirfa hd 
vnclean ) $boy eat all sorts of animals, from apig^ to a toitoisoi mi^i^ 
out the least somplot and that without first cutting their thnaoas ; ^thdy 
wiU dioMOt n dead body, without requiring any purification aftdr it, 
and iierform all ihe brute functions of their nature^ without -swaii 
diittking it; necessary to go to the hot bath, or evenrufabiiig4hanM^ 
selves with sand after them*' . ?I vi 

*< And is it true,' said I, * that they are so irascible, thnrir^4e 
chanoe their word is doubted, and they are called liars, they wili%hf( 
on audi an occasion till they dieT .. •^' c 

<« That.is also said of them,* answered thedoctor, «butldieeau^ 
haa not happened to me yet ; however, I must warn you of one^ tMag^ 
which is, that if they happen to admire any thing that you jpooteni; 
youamst not say to them^ as you. would lo one of os» * It is a present 
10 yOn» it is your psoperty*' lest they should takeyoo at yeaur w««i 
and keep it, which you know would be inconvenient, and not) whaa 
you intended; bii^ you must endeavour as much as possible 'to; 
apeak what you think, for that is what they like.* >>^ 

' ' Butdien, if such is the case/ said I, * do not you think 'thii& 
the Fmok doctor will find me out with a lie in mv mouth ; pretending' 
to bo:aick when I am well, askii^ raedidne nom him ^ mysd^- 
when I want it for another V ->>- ^^ 

* * Mo^ noy' said the Mirza ; * yon are to be sick, reatty M^iyt^ 
know, and then it will be no lie. Go, Hajji, my friend,* s^' he, 
putting his arm. jronod.mv neck: ' gi^ eat your cucumbers :itiimi^ 
daitf^^ and let me jbavo the piU by this evening.' And then- coai^ 
iag/xne^iand nrenrentin^ me from making any.fiirther objeotlons-tdr 
hiaiunesqse^ta^tequastAihB.gently pushed meoutot^ the t«mn,'wad t^ 
left him» scarcely knowing whether to lau^h or to cry at the n^ 
poBlmre.whidi agyaiSura had tokens To4Hcken without »ny'«A(iu- 
Meajrewordwaawhat I could not. consent to^ .ao> I retiMed^m!^^ 
stapi^ with a. determination of mdEmg a bargain ifitlv my peAumfi} 
but^ when I got to the room^ he was no ionger ; ther9» hnvtn^ ap|^^ 
laattly letreatod into his harem; andy tberefi>re,<l waa ohh^ i& 
proceed on my errand.' . ^.;1 

'Hnj[ji succeeds to admiration. The account be gives, Qt\tis^ 
interview with the Frank Doctor is as foUowb. . ...i 
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t * Qo emAag, IfiMttd tt Mn ieatediai|lieiDUMl0«oflto^<MW« near 
jppideviiiod. wooden platfonn, upon ithicfa iMire {liled boxes^ bookiH 
and a ?ariftty of instniaients and otensds^ the UBei of vvhioh wore vAt^ 
kftoiwn to loe* Ho waa io dron aod appearaoco U)o mogi osttrtkotd^* 
BOrv^looking bfidel I had ever soeo; nit dun and upper lip were 
wmout Ibe veatigo of a hair upon th<m« atlike an eunuoo aapotsiUo. 
fie kept hiaiieadmoit diarespoctfnlly unootered^ and wore a tight 
Imdage round Ida neck^ with other <^ontrivan<M on the ndet of hk 
chntfcit»' aa if be were anxious to cooeeal toase wound of diaeatew 
liiaclflthea were itted ao tigfac to his bodj» and bis'outvrard c<iat iir 
portiottlar was cut off at snob sharp angles^ thai it was erident cfoib 
«mA scarce, end dear oommodity in \m coontiy* The lower paM tif 
kis drei»;«iaa.panicoUiriy improper, and he kept his boots en in bla 
najDnt, wkheut any consideration for the carpet he was treading opeia, 
which, atmck me as a custom subversive of all decorum. 
/• * I found, thai he talked our language ; for^ as soon as he saw me; 
he asked me how I did« and then immediately remarked that it was a 
fine dnj^. winch was so seif*«rident a tnith« that i immediately. agreed 
to it. I then thought it necessary to make him some fine spe^es*^ 
and,Aitasr€d him to the best of my abilities* informing him of the 
great reputation he had already acquired in Persia ; that Loeman -waa 
. a fool when compared to one of his wisdom ; and that aa fbr his coo* 
leoffiorarifiSy the Persian physicians, thejr were not fit to handle his 
peatlelbr hhn. To all this he said nothing. I then told him that 
the king himself» having heard of the wonderful effects of his medU 
cine upon the person of his grand vizier, had ordered his historian to 
kiaert the circumstance in the annals of the empire, i^ one of the 
nett eiUraordinary events of his reign,.— that a condderable sensatioti 
bad beta produced in his majesty's seraglio, for many of. the hidiea 
had immediately been taken ill, and were longing to make a trial of 
fafs tkill|-«that the king's favourite Georgian slave was, in Act, at this* 
niQmeni in great pain,— that I had been depoted by the chief eunuchy 
jomnglo a special order from his majesty, to procure medicine similar 
to that which the first minister had taken,^and I concluded my speedh 
by reftuestiog the doctor immediately to furnish me whh some. 

*. He seemed to ponder over what I had told him ; mid» after re^ 
fleetMjgia short. timet. said that it waa nothis.<caBtom so administer^ 
iqeiiUeiQe te bis patlenu without first aaeing dram, for bj aoidqiiif'he^ 
Wi^pra(Mbl7:dr more haim than good ; bul^.that ii he £suod^thpt 
tht)itpv^was itt. waotof hiaaid^ he should' be ^reigr kappy tp^ attend 
heff. >i I J. . • ' ' ' ^' 

DtiX#UMweredto4his» that as to seeing the iooe <ti the Geocgpan; 
a^oiilhait was totally -out of the quesdoiiy fbr no mssi ever wis al^^ 
IcimA ^^tlibevtgr mPeniay excepting her imrfia nd In cesea of ex^ 
tig^ •MoessiQTy perhaps • a docsor might be pennitted to-feet^4i: 
igpiliMU pulse^- btt^ then it nmai her done when a veU covers ^km 
hand. 

< To which the Frank replied* ^ In order to judge of my patient's 
0iik) I must not ht}j feel the pnlse, but see the tongue also.' 
* * Looking at the tongue is totally new in Persia,' said I ; * fbd I am 
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mme jpou <;«Mld never be ittdolgcd with .met b tigbl in tlie mnMo^ 
without BMpecial ofder Grata tlieiaqg biBMelf; an euimdh vpouU m* 
4iier cut out his ema toagae firtt.* 

« * Well, tken,' Mid the docUc, ' twdleot* diat if I delirer«9 
mediqine te yeu^ 1 do ao witfaout taking aoj retpondbtlity opda wj^ 
4ieif fiMT iu efiecU; &r if St does aot oueet it nay pc^^^^ ^^' s 

* When I had aasared him tliat bo hann or arc^odice c#i|M pe^T 
^Ij accrue to Imi, he opened a large chest, miGQ appeared*^ }^* 
.fyU of dnifliy and takiae therefirooi the saiailest quanuur of acartejfi, 
white powder, be mixed it up, vntk soqm kf«ad, mie tne fiirm m.,^ 
pill, and puuiag it into paper, gave it me, with proper direotioos him- 
U diould be a&iinistered. S^ing that he made no mysteiy of hifj 
fcaowledge, I began to qaestiea him opon the nature anid pfMeitiea 
.of this particular medicine, and upon his pmctioe in general/ ffej 
answered me without any resenre ; not like our Persian doctors^ wlHcif 
only make a parade €€ fine words, and who adfust every ailmeitf^ 
that comes before them to what ihey read in their Gaien,^ theijr^ tlif^ 
pocrates, and their Abou Avicenna/ Vol. I. p. 5US^17. h, d 

On returning to his masfcer, ^e keeps him for some tin^ ^1^^ 
tenter-hooks of expectation, but at length, disclosea the 9^cre^ 
he has learned* that the pill was composed of jivch <nc meiY^ury^ 

< < Mercury, indeed I* exdaimed Mirza Akroak,— ' just as iTr 0tt| 
not know that. And so, because this infidel, this dog of afi hattti^ 
chooses to poison us with mercury, I am to lose my repittafioii, ahd 
my prescriptions, such as his father never even saw m a dream, are td^ 
be turned tntb ridicule* Whoever heard of mercury as a medicine ?' 
Mercuiy is cold, and lettuce and cucumber are cold also. iTocf 
would not apply ice to dissolve ice t The ass does not know the fiiist' 

» rudiments of his profeaswn. No» Hajji, this will never do| we miM^ 
not permit our beards to be laughed at in this manner.' 

la the ikbsieMce of the Hakim's wife, Hajji contri^r^a to get a 
peep into that mysterions part of an Onental domicile,; thcl 
narem* ' ^ r. ,* •3w 

< I first went inK^ the apartments of the ihanum herself. It ^i^|fiiM 
open the garden by an immense sash*wtndow, oomposed of ^ned 
«taar«^ in te bemer was ihm aeottsMtnedMMH af tberiail^ is*ked 
^^a^lWek^ fWtftcarpet,* fblded doubUi, taad a hwge dbwneiisfiiattifoM 
^red with cloth of gold, with two tassels at the epiifemtlteiii rUnft 
veiled by a thin<ooter covering of masUn. Near this )ieat ife| ali^o^ 
ii^^ass paettily painted, and a be«c eontabing di sorts cffcn * 
the fane^f colly rtum) for the eyes, with its smaH iostrumeii 
plying it ; seme Chinese rouge ; a pair of niidlets oontaMhfl 
mans: B tod Moi4fi!hf or nn ornataemto hitdiloto^the'haff a^ 
on the forehead; a knife, scittars, and other ihin^ A ^uftdr'^ 

- - i —J • — t : r 1^ I - T i' I ^ 

• ' A follower of Je«us.' < . .- :i . ui%^u 
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Adv^Uuriss of Hajfi Bab^ H^ 

mtmiiboiivitie lay fkte at hand- Her bed; roUed tiu^in a'dbeanloof- 
ner,. waB encloaed in^a lavge vvaMcr of blue and wliite cloth. Seve* 
ral' piatiiriii mthout firamea were nimg against the wa]l6,.and the ahelf 
wbkh «ceapi€d the top of the ri>emi waa covered with different aorta 
of glatatt^.basiaai &o. Ifi a comer were seen several bettleii of Sbiraz 
wiaa,.0na of wbiah|iuat' stopped with a flower, appeared to halve been 
inl^ bjr the ^oDd lady that verv morning* « So»*'aaid I to mjseU^ 
• 1^^ Prophet HI not hnich Btfeded in this house. I rfiall know another . 
tlbli^'lkMir to i^preeiate a saactiHed' and mortified look« Our doctor, 
who'.oalla'UiiB^elf a stanch Mussulman, I see tnakaaapfor hiilai^e 
p^tatfOM^ of cold water ifeid sberbet flbmady by hi» good stock of Mailer 
fllt^obie/ 
'*,^tIiotime I had satisfied my ooriosity hare, and hfcd Inspected 
th^atber'ropitis^ Zeenab had prepared our breakfatt^ which shd placed 
bcffiftaf'iia in iha kfianum'a r4)io«n« We sat down next to each other, 
abtt r^pasfd «pon the very cushion of whioh I have just given the db* 
sdH^ion* Nothiii^ poukl' be Hioro dolwioua than the mttil which she 
hadpv^areds the«« was a* dish of riiBO, white as saow^ and near it a» 
vl^MVjtm^mm' ant intp small biu, waapped up in. a largb flap of - 
^rj^fd ; than « baauiiful. Ispahun mdon in long sUcea ; aone paaraand 
apricots; aO omeWttt warmed Irona a preee^ii^ meal; dieese^ 
o^oios^ and leeka; a* baatn of sotir oilrdsi and t^o different soru o£ 
^l^betrtafddadta tbiai wtehad aaaaa delteien» awtee t a >ea t s» vand a 
hi^flaliW near bon^f. 

Sftrf Hqff^ jQthe naiDeof* j^ur mother^' exclaimedl, aa I.nuUadmp 
Q|f;iabialM^a»d snrvtayad the • good thin0» betbre ose^ *hawbavar 
yn»y|nayd te a»lleat att lUaao enan ^ This ia a teaaUaat filler thA 
SM»/ ^ OihM to thal4* she replied, ' do not trouble yeiiiaair» boa 
filNrto*' . . Al^)niistresa ordered her breakftsi to be pioepMed ovaiP-nighty 
bMnpniaeeoad-tbaiigbls tbia morning,^ she deieMniaed; ^ mtimxhw 
meal at the house of the deceased, and has left megL'aatjrpnaeeii bua 
little to do* Ceme, let us eat aad be mwrf.* 
' v^ iflioaeidingly, #e -did honour to the breakaat^andlellb«l4ittle 
fisaiitboia like aajghtteeine aAerual Aftaa^we iiad'%paaktdd nurthapydii ' 
wis^ placed tkCiwHici before ua^ and having each broken the connHnfth * 
tioettt by tnkuw a<etip* we.ooagrat«ilated ourselves upon beings Jim^ of 
the happteal of buman beings.^ Vol* I. pp. 266^270. ' 

■ Ilie. dodh df Zeenab, the only tragic incideil in Ihese^vd,? 
kiine% in very ianptesaively told,. and inffpirea a highe^aaitetesi 
thttx any other paaaage* But it is a tale of borv6n The atoff 
o^ Ae BekedHead, we have an indistinet recoUeotion of hav^- 
iiMr met with before ; however, the d«rrriah tellsit weHi In tlie 
foUowing aecoifnt of a Frtak derviah, giv^n by a PeHinft 
moflah, the reader will recognise an allusion to real ciH:t]<n-^ 
atimoea m the life o^ the late excellent Henry Martyn. 

..'Thia oon?em 111* catvtfA by two derviahO*» dnw' of #hom was hi 
hiawelf a calamity 1.^-one wiho understood- the w0rld^<».*4i aaasi af deep* 
daai^n|-->«ndtif a'wit aeaharpi, that the jAfii^ b penemwaa oattfil 
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3^d itdtt^/i/Km of H^gfi Saha. 

t&Hfe Hm fMbet.' H^ was tail, tbin, anJ strong: Hk tye^'Watis like 
live charcoal, and his voice like a hi^h wind. Heneve^lMt>atp;o)p- 
poitonity of entering into argument with our nkNit teamed nMMl^^ioii 
points Of refigion, and would boMlj assert, with th<^ healt of 'tf tti^ 
tharonr holy Prophoc, * the chief of created beiogs, th^ sMled'ihtOir^- 
cdsaor, Mohammed Mustftpha/ (upon whom be eternal hl^^i^^ 
was a dteat and au impostor. In short, he ^mbark^ In thie se» W 
eonti^oftrsy, as if he had Noah for a pilot t and, not eoHtdit >^ 
words, he even wrote a book, in which he pretended to -prbvWlill^ 
trath'^f Ifi^ mad assertions. This bookwas mfoMmatelj i^tifett^bd 
to be^nswered by ono of our drvtnes, who did osfC fecollect thatf^'lt 
fbliy to play with fire, unless there be plenty of water at hand t^eft^ 
tingHtsh H. His book said. any thbg but what it ought, 'and tebd^ 
more to thuow ridicule upon Islamism than to uphold its ^"idbr and 
perfection. Isjpahaft was f\ill of this subject when I' aii4ved",inefe ; 
and, being anxious to bring myself forward; I proposed that ^ fftift 
tation should be made to the Frank dervish to meet the moUahs^e^tM 
dty In person, on an appointed day, in the MedreMdi^* Jedeert;'wIiM 
they would artfue e?ery pomt of their respective Mths, itnd^^lH^ 
they would either make the dertish turn Mohatnedan, by prddadt^^ 
convictien in his mind, or they would become Christians, ^fairn¥|(t^ 
ments prevailed. To' this he immediately assented ; but we' itAe^ ' 
mined beforehand, amongst ourselteB, tliat sttch n thorir^ih ttteniide'tf 
oar XJUemah should no longer exist in Persia, anfd that tdfe overw6erm- 
ing troth of our belief should' not be left to the chances of ¥sln*Wohbr 
MM opKfted voices, but shew itself in the xeal* and nonibeva H9f^ W - 
adherents. Accordingly every turbaned bead, and every beaid'tMt 
wagged, wei^ secretly invited to appear on the aopoktted day ; ^d • 
neverivaa attendance more complete,— never dia the '<:hiidlnetf ^^P 
Islam makeeuoh a show of Aeir unresisting force^ as theydMete 
that memorable occasion. •: > :i . i.r. . 

< llie Medresseh was already ^lled ; for, tesldea *l9ie nMtflahs, a 
great crowd, all anxious to #itMe8s the tfiumpb of fitfe-trao'iaitb; >Mtf 
tOkto^'^kMsesbion of the «oofis. Head over^tiead %nd ttfibun Wer 
n^rban were piled upon each other« ii^ thick array, alongf ^'vHiiil<(iiM* 
id dm^atnssst comers of the hall, when the FVank derrlshinlene. Huff 
supported, and unbefriended, appeared befpre us. He looked^fltmiMf 
In^iiltrioy, and appeared appalled by our numbers. Two or three'of 
Sht'p^fi^inal'nioltflhs, who were to carry on the controversy, ifr^kW 
SiMied hi'ttont <yf thehr body, and I was cloae at hand. We had^t^i'e^* 

KMl^qnestions, wbleh were to be proposed to l^te, and according to 
^answers be giiVe, so were we to aet. He appeared t#be i^MMHte# 
WMi to other weapon of defence save his tongue $ and he sat^ddNM'' 
ofp e iiie to us, evidently much sdantied itt the hostility whMiWib* 
ttbrjied on ^e countenances of all present . • - '«. 

"» Without giving him any time Ibr reflection, we ImniediaMy* 
b^rttf^ - . . - T. 

i7^»0ojynU4»elteve/ said one^ <ihnl the Oa«l1n«ifeaKretf fRft^fatteade 
into a ihuasan ^om^ * Ooiyou/ aald »af»et<iet%-'iUl4naiimfci"<lWli 
God:it compoaed of three persons, and still is only one ^' ' Are yn» 
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Jd^Htures of H^i B^kgi. 3$t 

^fpvjapedy* said « thivd, ' that what you caU the Ho^ Ghost came 
,(L»wa fifMa Iteaveii in the body of a dove f ' . 
> ThMo qtuMttions were put so quk^kly, that he koew not which waj{ 

g^jtucp9.iiDtiltCollectiiig withiA htmself all .the powaca of hif voioe^ 
^ ^xA^aimed, / If your intention is to kill mat, he it ao ; bu|^ Hf^t 
^Qod will ihi^t, do vour argument^ If your intention he to ai^uo. 
Atticking^ me in thia manner by numbers and personal vipleiu:^ wilf 
ff aye that you can only oppose passion to argument, apd abew Aa 
vfQrldv.lJHittiT.nfe you have been overcome.' 

^,,^ feeing that we were likeljf to fare ill, and obfjerving tt^Ua 
words wese producing an effect in his favour, I wias the first ta ep^dfii^ 
jpp. tb^ jHi^Qundiog mob» and to the assea^ly presepj^: f Q Mmnir 
^p^l Musujmans! c<mie to our help,— our reMgion is atu^ck^-r- 
(he infidel is trying to subvert our faith, — ^vengeance 1 he)p f . rt 

. ./ These words prod<ic^ an^ immediate effect* ^md a thousi^id voices 
If^elif^ up against him* * Seize him I'satd some; ' kill. himT 
§^^tbeirf^ The mob was agitated ■ to and fro, like the wpv^ of the 
f(e^ \, when the dervish, seeing himself in danger, made an attempt ,^ 
fi^^Q, iffhich was seconded by oc^ of the moUahs, w]v>6e con»passkm 
9/^n9^f^ towards him^. He threw his own cloak over the infidel's 
9)<;u^r6, and just as violent hands were about to be lain upon him^ 
bf^ pushed vigorously through the crowd, and succeeded in reaching 
ll^ejhou^ of, an Armenian in safety. 

,r^ Wfit the moUahs, being disappointed of our prey» proceeded in.§ 
9g4y ^ the house o^ the governor of the city, followed by an imt 
gi^nfe cri>w4 of the people. A great fermentation had bjeen excitedf 
qg4iwe promoted it all in pur power. 

I > The governor himself was a strict and pious Mussulman, and we 
q^pacted that he would without hesitation join in the cry we had 
i^fM^e^i We accused the Frank dervish of preaching false doctniM 
with a view to subvert our religion. 

£ \* :Thia fellow^' said we, * cJls <Kur Prophet cheat, and talks abomi- 
Mlfonf ,,, We deipnand tha^t he be delivered over to, us.' 
loViM^tgovemor was perplexed how to ,4ict ; for he knew how daOLt 
gfMPliCiJi waa to in^rfere m matters in whiph the sidijects of .^ropa 
v^,«l9M9en>ed;.|imi be waa.fiur frof^ seconding our disf^psitipn 10 

lo*^>W^^ mvhe the dervish to m^ argumeiiV /yaid hg, \ if youiriii 
%n^ea{:^'VhfM^ he hs^ to, say i If yoH We no aigu^eoU to .OBpoia 
t%{^4v|:>leD€e ooly makes >yoiir causp worse, ai^d you jdo movelianRi 
^hmfgp^^^ f«ur religioQ. But if on the4>tber baod.y^^ur ai^jiua^otf 
tusSf^^i^i^i^m bia« and he can bring 90 answer to thpm, then ii|daa4 
l^^\fLJf^^^ aajufidel ; andiaccordmg t^.oar law is worthy of deall^' 
.9'S%k^#PS^Pun(3)Kaf balked <«ain».WiB draart^ breathiqg irfogga^ff^ 
and I verdy believe, had we met the dervish at ithat mQment» M 
^ijyt^^flBfhb^W to^ ieto a thousand meoes. He was so wejl awaie 
of thb, that we soon a^^er heard that he had left the city in seqrai) 
miMki^^^.wi»^9^miV^^ sttpcessfut for itw^ long before he 
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Vfe wmmt nake room for one tnore extract, the conteraatiop 
wilii a kttlii or scribe of the Reisr Effendi, in which Hsnji con-^ 
ttiiheif to ^j^trtict informatibrt for his friend the Ambassador, re- 
t^^M^titi! tht ISn^/H Frcntk Bind the country of Frangistan, the 
mfldff Boonapoortand the Coompani, the old woman said t^ 
^overh Ihchj^ and, like the lamft of Thibet, reported td beim* 

* I went to the coffee-h64iife tit the proper time, and there foiixiimf 
friend. { apph>acih^d him with gfcat aemonstrationaf elf fHeadsmp ; 
i ft tfetfK h^ to tYire #ldtilig man, ordered some best Te|n^ cofi^ 
affile wM BeWed Uff ag #e Mt one opposite the mher. la tlit cotir^ 
of iithMHiiithi he pulled ant his watch, when I seized tfafs oipp0t^ 
tunky of Intfcidddiii^ m]^ siibjeet. , \ 

* •That is nh Em'opean watch,* said I, * is it not f* 

^ * Ver, truljf,' saki tie ; * ther^ are none in (he world besldd' 

« ^'Weoderfidl,' an8#ered I,-^< those Franks roiot be atr' ettr»i 
()Mi«arV people.'' 

«« res,' Md he, 'bnt they are Kafirs* (kiiideh). ; 

^' *' Iti (he name of Allah/ takiog my pipe from my month and pnt^; 
tfhg itfnco bis, ' tell me soniethhig respectidg them. This Frangistalil 
k it d large country ? Where does its king reside ?* ^ 

« * What say you, friend ?' answered he; • a laraecOnntry, doyou' 
M^ A large eoontry indeed it is, not governed by one mg tioiie^ 
but by many kings.^ ^ 

* ^Bnc I havelieatd,' said I# < if it composed of clany tribel, dF 
having different names and diflferem eMeft; still beilfg, m filet, bttT 
one natidn. 

* ''Too may call theib dn^ natfoa if yeti ehooae/ sMt tie^ 'atf^ 
periiapv su^ is the c«de, . fitt ihtf i^ shave tfyeir ohiniy^ let (heW htif 
grow, and wear hats, — thev all wear tight dothe>ir^they al! drink^ 
a^ti esft perit, and do nbC Ueti'eve id dW bleKsed Mahomed. But ' it 
is plain they are governed hy many kings ; see thfe tiumerOus ambliiv 
sdm^rs wild ffoek here to rob theh* foreheads against thid thteshbld of 
o%r Imperiaf Gate. Sb tbany of these dop are here, tbae ii is oeeeir^ 
rtry to put otie^^'tAist in the mercies ef Alllib^ such is flht ffi^hitiotr 
Ihey create.' 

' < Id the mrme of Ae Froplifet speak en,* Mhl r, < 4Bftd I wHjl^ write, 
^Pfaise be to' ARah*! you are a mad of wisdom/ U^ wtfoffii^. 
iMffiir I'took out my inkstand fihoro my girdle^ and composed ny^^ 
tb #rive, he^ stroked his beards and cuvled the rips of hfe m4mMAi«s^ 
r«edl}e<fth^ fHthin himseff who were the nrfaictfl^l naiiotia ef EsfffkpQU. 
'•' * 'Heprefteed- hiti inft^rmation by sayiag, • Bik^why iv^Mk ]r^*^'> 
eirtfp They all are dogs alike,^— 4dl sprung Ihim one dtv^btlf > OMpif 
tliesi'l^trnth in Heaven, end we believe our blessed' lC6rmi» alP ^tWt 
Mh^ Bereaf^^r in ene common Aii^nace. But^ sU^^ stfid bof oobntits^t'. 
MIfitigeft : * in the fir^t place/there is the NeMi Oumf^ the AtS^' 
li^iMmBdtf,dur neighbours; a <q(aiety smoking raee» ii4io attA VOK^ 
dotlir <teel«andF|1|MraDd; mid mi gttveaned by a VmK ajtf^iiK 
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ffovfi che inoct ancient race of uiAeUerers : be asmlt m a 
live to be fed and clothed. 

* * Then come those heretics of Muscovites^ a roost iindeao and 
accursed generation. Their country is so large, that one exueminr 
is said to be buried in eternal snows, whilst the other is raging with 
hcttt. They are truly our enemy ; and when we kill chem, we cry 
Mashallahy praise be to God I Men and women govern there by 
tari^s; but tney resemble us inasmuch as they put their sovereigns to 
death almost as fi-e^uently as we do. 

* * Agam, there is a Prussian infideh who sends us an ambassador, 
AHah only Iqiows why ; for we are in no need of such vermlo ; but^ 
you well Know, that the Imperial Gate is open to the dog as wtll as 
the true believer ; for the rain of Providence descends e({ually upon 
botli. 

* * Who shall I say next, in the namre of the Prophet f Let us see : 
there are two northern unbelievers, living at the extremity of all 
tfiin^-^the Danes and Sweden. Tbe^ are small tribes, scarcely to 
be accounted among men, although it is said the Shah of Denmark 
is the most despotic of the kings of Franks, not having even janis- 
saries to disputehis will ; whilst the Swedes are famous for a maaman» 
who once waged a desperate war in Europe : caring little u\ what 
cottnii^ he fought, provided only that he did fight ; and who, in one 
lif his nets of desperation, made his way into our borders, where, like 
8 Wild beast, he was at length brought to bav, and' taken prisoner. 
Owti^ to this circumstance we were introduced to the knowledge of 
bis nation ; or otherwise, b]^ the blessing of Allah, we should never 
have ktn)wff that it even existed. 

« * I will mention one more, called FlemenffS, infidels, dull, heavy^ 
and boorish ; who are amongst the Franks what the Armenians are 
amongst us,^ — having no ideas beyond those of thrift, and no anrbitioa 
beyond that of riches. They used to send us a deepy ambassador to 
ilegbtiate the intrdduction or their cheeses, butter, and salt fish ; but 
tfam government has been destroyed since the appearance of a certain 
Bbonapoert, whe (let them and the patron of all unbelief have their 
due) is In truth a man; one whom we need not be ashamed to cla«s 
wirtt the Persian Nadir,? and with our own Suleiman.* 

< Here I stojpped the Katib in his narrative, and catching at Ae 
nacne, I exclaimed * Boonapoort, fioonapoort,— 4hat is the word I 
wanted ! Say something cenceming him ; ror I have heard he is a rare 
and a daring infidel.* 

'What cari I say,' said my eotiipanion^ * except that he once was 
a man of nothing, a mere soldier; and now he is the Sultan of an 
immense nation, abd gives the law ta all the Franks ? He diU his 
btet endeavours to molest us alsa, br taking Egrpt, and sent innume- . 
rable Armies to eonquer it; but he nad omitted to try the edge of a 
tfoe believer^s sword erer he set out, and was obliged to retreat, after 
having firtghtened aftw Mamalakes^ and driven the Bedouins inte 
thdr desertsi.' 
tF^Botls there ito« a certain toribe of infidels caHed Inglia ?^ said I, 

Vol. XXI- N.S. 2 D 
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* the most unacoouotable people on earthy irfao Uve in an islaiod^ aiid 
make pen-kDives ^ 

* * Yes, truly/ said the Katib, Uher» amongst the Frankfi* tret^Ofei 
who for centuries have most rubbed their heads against the impmal 
threshold, and who have found most fkvoor in the sight of ouv ^reat 
and magnanimous Sultan. Tber are powerful is abi|iS4 and^ in 
watches and broad-doth unrivalled/ 

* * But what have you heard of their government * said I : * is it 
not composed of something besides a king V 

* < Yes,' returned he, * yon have been Hghily informed : but how 
can you and I understand the humours of sucb madmen f Th^ bftye^ 
a Shah» 'tis true ; but it is a &rce to caH bim by that title. They feed» 
clothe, and lodge htm ; give him b yeitfly mconie,8arroiind him.b]Fall 
the state and form of a throne ; and mock him with as fine words end 
with as high-sounding titles as we give our sovereigns; butax^ommon 
Aga of the Janissaries has more power than he ; he does not dare 
even to give the bastinado to one of his own viaiers^ be hb ft^lt mhttft 
H may ; wherees the Aga, if expedient, would crop the ears of half 
the city, and still receive nothing but reward and encouragement. 

' * Then they have certain houses full of madmen, who meet Itidf 
tkaTiyeAIr round for the purposes of quarrelling. If one, set s^j^ 
vfailKtlie other cries black; and they throw more word^ ^^V ^^ 
Mtiiig a common question than would suffice one of our muftia 
Amnp a whole reign. In short, nothing can be settled in the state, 
be it only whether a rebellious Aga is to have his head cut oS^d hia 
property confiscated, or some such trifle, until these people have 
wrangled. Then what are we to believe ? Allah, the Almighty and, 
AUwisei, to some nations giveth wisdom, and to othecs fi>lly I Let 
US bless Him and our Prophet, that we are not bom to eat the xxusfi- 
ries of the poor £nglii»h infidels, but can smoke our pipes in quiet 
on the shores of our own peaceful Bosphorus !' 

* * Strange, strange things, you tell me/ said I, * and had I not 
beard them, I could not believe something more, which is, that all 
India belongs to them, and that it is governed by old women. Da 
you know that fact ?* 

' * 1 sbaU not be surprised to hear of any thing they do,' a o i w er ed 
he, * so mad are they generally reported to be ; but that Indiac is 

fovemed by infidel old women, that has never yet reached fmr earow 
erhaps it is so. God knows,' continued be» mnakig, * for mad people 
do wonderful things/ 

* After a pause, 'Now/ said I, * have I learnt all, or are there 
more unbelievers i By your beards tell me; for who would have 
thought that the world Inas so composed. 

^ He reflected for some time, and said, * O yes, I forgot to men- 
tion two or three nations ; but, In truth, they are not worthy of no- 
tice. There are Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian infidels^ Whe ¥at 
their swine, and worship their image after their Own manner ; but who, 
in fact, are nothing even amongst the Franks. The first is knownto 
ut by ihmpataktu j^doUars) i the second sends us some Jews-; end 
the third imports difibrent sorts of dervishe% who pay cpssid^fnbW 
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sunit into Ifae imperial treasury for IraiUing churebes^ and for tbe 
privilege of ringing bellfi. I must also mendoD the papa (pope j» the 
Caliph of the FraDKi, who lives in Italia, and does not cease bis en- 
deavoors to make converts toJbis faith; but we are more tlian even 
with bite, for we convert ihe infidels in much greater proportion than 
they, Botwithatandine all the previous pain which a man must sufier 
before he U accepted for a true believer.' 

** One more question I must ask,' said I, < and then I am satisfied. 
Can you tell me any thing positive about Yengi duniah, the New 
World : for I have heard so many contradictory reports, that my 
brain is bewildered ? How do they get at it, underground, or how t 

^ * We have not bad man? dealings with it,* said the ELatib, ' and 
therefore know not much or tbe matter; but this is true, that one caa 
get there by ship, because ahipa belonging to tbe New World have 
iictoally been seen here. They are all infidels, my friend,' exclaimed 
he, with a sigh ; * all infidels, as much as those of the old world, andf 
by the blessing of Allah, will all. grill in the same furnace.' ' 

Vol. III. pp. S22— 3S. 



Art. V. Memoirs of Ferdinand VIL Kitg of the Spains. By Dottr 
• # • # • Advocate of the Spanish Tribunals. Translated from 
the original Spanish Manuscript, by Michael J. Quin, Author of 
a Visit to Spain in 1822 and 1823. Svo.'pp. 808. Price IQs. 6d» 
London. 1824. 

' I N a country such as England, where the sovereign rs under 
^ ' the control of law, his personal character is seldom pro- 
' ductive of material political consequences : not so, where the 
' monarchy is absolute, as in Spain/ Such is the remark of 
tlie intelligent foreigner to whom we are indebted for this very 
interesting volume, in submitting these memoirs of one of tbe 
most worUiIess of that worthless family the Bourbons, to the 
British public. How much cause for thankfulness does the 
reflection suggest to an Englishman, when he contrasts the 
quiet proceedings of his own venerable and gentlemanly sove- 
reign, with Russia under tbe madman Paul, France under the 
brutal Louis Quinze, or Spain under Charles IIL and Ferdi-* 
nand ! Wh^e law reigns, there is liberty ;. but, where will ifr 
despot, it matters comparatively little under what forms the 
tyranny is veiled. The monarchical form of government is, 
perhaps, the most favourable to the stability of the laws, and 
consequently to the liberties of the people ; but an absolute 
king is the substitute for law, — a thing which counteracts the 
rery desi^ of society, an enormous physical evil ; and the 
beiugs which it has pleased God to innict upon the nations in 
this capacity of absolute king, have seemed to be given in wrath 
or in derision, in order to shevf how opposite such a state oC 

^D2 
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things is to the reason ^ith which he lias enidowed tis, an<i t<3^ 
the spirit of Christianity. For, though the religion of Christ 
W^Ts against no political rnstitutions, it has wrought the most 
beneficent modifications of their spirit and character. It has 
raised woman from the condition of a slave, broken the yoke of 
the oppressor, softened the hoiTors of war and the rigours ' of 
4^ptivity, and every where raised the character and meliorated 
the condition of the common people. HeiigioR forbids, and, 
so far as it in obeyed, represses all insubordination ; but it 
cherishes the love of liberty, as the safeguard of all that i» 
precious and sacred. And it is impossible that this reli«:ion 
should prevail in any country that is the seat of despotism, 
without having the efiect of either modifying its pohtieal rni^ti- 
tutiODs, or superannuating them. For it is its neces^fy 
eiFect, to teacn men to think as men, and to feel ai^ patriots, 
to desire the welfare of their species, and to hate oppressiori ; 
and when these feelings and sentiments are once drfitised 
through the community, the hour cannot be distant when Des- 
potism must totter to its fall. Tyrants may congress in ui^4ioly 
conspiracy against the welfare of nations, and, for a whlfe. 
may find Metternichs, and Castlerenghs, and Di BorgoV for 
their tools. But light is spreading — not the infernal illumida- 
tion that the French Encyclopedists sought to spread^ the light 
of conflagration, but like that which morning brings to the 
sufrerincc* Christianity can hardly yet be said to have vraited 
Spain ; It is Gothic, African ; the middle ages linger there ; and 
the nation; blitided, bewildered, and priest-ridden, cantrot get 
free. But the ploughshare has been driven over that 'fiiie 

, country, only preparatory to the seed being <iast into <he 
fufrow. ; and when at length the Bible becomes the relifcion of 

^[^pai^iji, it will no longer crouch beneath a Bourbon, nor fear an 

-,.:i|>w4^r^, ■ .'-''..• 

Among all the consequences attributed or attributabje !to 

, 'J tbe^rench Revolution, tiiere is one wbicti haa senemliy beea 

^^'Overlo^ed, yet, irhieh we think fairly chargestb& on tbfttcOa- 
namely, the counteraction, to a certaiti extent^ of 
ie whibh the American Revohttion wati'^efxertjii^ 'oa 
d tfce temporary suspension of the pro^res^ bfftbose 
(hicb alone can make any nation truly ftfee.^" ItiSs- 
i^as a conspiracy against Christiahity^ it teildi6|EE|Uli^ 
)e subversion of the very foupdations of aAtiittdoal 
i could give birth only to anairchy and,c)icefiiioij8- 
the re^^acUoo by which it bis been followed, ^as 

; beearafaaoat equally prejudicial to the intepestsof maA^d. 
The nations who bemre poasetoed aineas«tet>f^ic»vil-]itoQdwi» 
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mre all, wi^ the exception of England, less free than befbte 
ch-dt event; To the French Revolution, the absolute monarohs 
of Europe owe the prolongation of their power. It arrested 
the rnarcn of freedom^ by oringing disgrace on the very nacnea 
•of liberty ttnd right. It has served as a standing pretext for 
thei revival of obsolete absurdities in political doctrine^, aivd, 
wbil^ it has stioiulated the jealousy of tyrants, hafi i?xade. the 
^od timidr and the wise fearful. To Bonaparte, whose reign 
w«s. but an appendix to that Revolution, the same effecta m^y 
be .imputed; and there ^anoot be a more striking illufitratioa 
' of thiUji than the fact, that auch a being aa Ferdinand VII* is 
oew suffered to occupy the throne of Spain. 

There have been many kings more wicked, many men nK>re 
ubaoiutely despicable than Ferdinand. Had he been bom a 
private gentleman or merely a grandee, neither his vices nor 
nis weaJbiesses would have distinguished him from the crowd. 
It ia probable,, indeed^ that under such circumstances, be 
oughit nave passed for an amiable, respectable man,«-rthat .he 
would actually have been at least less unamiable and mure 
-reipeotable. To the perverting influence of his education and 
.the ^pnatoral conduct of bis mother, much of his imbecility 
of character, and, possibly, of his insensibility may be a^crib^d. 
Ferdinand of Bourbon^ his present Biographer informs us, was 
born on the 14th of October, 1784. 

* From his earliest years he was the victim of two fatal circuin- 
iTaoces, which powerfuliy influeEK:ed all the eveuts of his life : a weak 
imd delicate temperament, and the hatred wliich his mother ent«r. 
tained tuwurds him; a hatred which increased in violeoce in. pro- 
portion as her passion became stronger for Don Manuel Codoy, 
rrincp of the Peace. 

* Hie education of Ferdinand was caiifidod exclusively to nien 
who owed all their fortunes to the protection of the flivouritc: 
amou|:st them a canon of Toledo, Don Jaan Escotquiz, was tVie linly 
person distinguished for literary acquirements; to which b^ afdtfed an 
'eote^Hsii^^ and a fearless character. -.Ji /. 

"lit itj^ulatiflig the course of education for thePrSbce of • AsUiriaSt 

'Gddby adopted principles similar to those which. iiiidiJbeeiV4¥lled 

upon ID' €>iher countries, by a Mortimer, a iltchfdlieU) aud,^4#<c* 

The permanence of his own elevation being inc94vpatibJ(? with thobc 

ideas which would naturally be cherished by the heir to the crown* 

hiS' interests reouired^ that thut personage should be readereJ |le« 

penckrr)t n.qd suomissive, and reduced tu a Hiute of mere nullity* 

Ife left ioo means untried to carry this design into eiFcct. Ferdinand's 

tutors Here obliged to follow the line which was traced out (br them 

by the prince of th* Peace. He was surrounded by spies; *aud 

'k cburt wast formed fdr him, ooosfstitig of the most ignoram iMen, 

' ^kmke «n]y care was to • perpeeoate bis., inlknqr* aoil a* keap ^him 

''ae^irdUtanae frdm the scene of puUkaftaif^ .i 
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^ Thas the situation of the Prince of Asturiasy in his fmher's 
court, was one of entire dependence; it was sweetened by oo 
enjoymeoty it was redeemed by none of that political importance 
which his near relation to the throne ought to have ^iven him ; 
for every consideration of this kind yielded to the irresistible power, 
the oriental luxury, and the unbounded patronage of the Prince of 
the Peace. The Queen, who foresaw the misfortunes which might 
* happen to her favourite, if the Prince of Asturias should fever open 
his eye$ upon his situation, and endeavour to recover the rank and 
influence which of right belonged to him, put into active operation 
all the means which she could derive from her intriguing c ha r a cter^ 
her treasures, and her uncontrolled power in the court of Charles IV. 
in order to persecute her first-born son, and to trouble and embitter 
the tenour of his life. Hence sprang a domestic war, of which 
the nation could not be an indifferent spectator. Although it 
cannot* be said that the country was divided into two political par- 
tics, yet two opinions prevailed, which made themselves suflSciently 
nnparent. One of these was favourable to the Prince of the Peace, 
tne other to the Prince of Asturias. On the side of the fbrmer 
were naturally ranged the greater number of the ambitious, all the 
high public officers, and a tew political optimists, who expected that 
the .fiivourite would introduce considerable reforms and changes 
into the public institutions. But the great mass of the oatioiiy who, 
on one hand, had witnessed the disorder and the misfortunes in 
which the government was involved from the time that Godoy 
directed the helm, and on the other sympathized in the unhappy 
fate of a prince destined in the course of time to occupy the Spanish 
throne, became every day more and more attached to Him, and 
gathered together by degrees those elements of exasperation and 6f 
natred, which were calculated, sooner or later, to produce a decisive 
explosion/ pp. 1 — 3. 

The condition of the Spanish nation at this moment, is 
described as combining the most flagitious state of morals 
with political corruption and degradation. 

A All ideas of moraHty were subverted amongst the higher classes; 
^pttWfe decency WM sacrificed to the.ra^e for aggrandizement, and 
i<Ot|he desii« ef paying boniage to the idol of the day. The sove- 
.l^^PgPf ^o appeared nefore Sie eyes oT his subjects covered ivtth 
l^hat peculiar uisgrace which is insupportable even to men of the 
lowest clegree, sanctioned either by his suffisrauoe or his neglect, dieae 
very disorders which were most incompatible with the welfWe of 
the community. Corruption stalked through the land with fjagbtful 
strides. It was the only means by whi< 
evt?n sometimes the ends of justice^ wt 
sold his wife, the fsther his daughter^ 
fxibiid empk^itients, the riches of the Si 
•wore all to the* hands of one nsan, who 
so the suggestion of his psssions, or th< 
jE^ncy. The tribunals pronounced no 
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coosultiog his intereBto or his inclinations ; and the clergy, who have 
since dared to invoke the assistance of Heaven, in order to enkindle 
a fratricidal war, placed on the altars the image of Godoy next 
to that of the Son of God. The course of public affeirs, and 
the management of all the departments which form the svscehi 
of government, followed the impulse which they received from ttie 
centre of all these disorders. Confusion in the administrati(m,''aiv 
bitrary proceedings on the part of those who exercised any authority, 
the necessity of sustaining an illegitimate power by violent and 
perfidious means, the plunder of the national treasury by a man 
insatiably of wealth, and persecutions carried on against dis- 
tinguished persons, who had endeavoured to oppose themselves 
to this torrent of public calamity, were so many circumstances ^om 
which an attentive observer might perceive the approach of one of 
those crises by which nations are regenerated or overthrown.* pp 4, 5. 

Thus far, the Writer's testimony supports the general accu- 
racy of the picture drawn by Dr. Soutney in his history of the 
Peninsular War, except that he gives a less unfavourable view 
of the character of the clergy, and dwells more on the vices 
of the lower orders. Now, it may be questioned whether 
a nation has ever been ' regenerated' under such circumstances 
by a revolution : many have been overthrown. Revolutions 
have rarely been brought about on a large scale, except under 
one of the three following circumstances ; a usurpation of 
the crown by a ' fortunate soldier ' or by means of the army, — 
the intervention of a foreign power, — or the concurrence of 
the aristocracy and the clergy. In the first case, there is 
only a transfer of the crown, and the . nation is passive : ^uch 
changes, however, have often been productive of lasting benefit 
to the people, since usurpers have found it expedient to in- 
gratiate themselves with their subjects by wise laws and 
popular concessions. To Richard III. and to Cromwell j' Eng- 
land is more indebted than to most of her sovereigns, a))d 
Bonaparte has done more for France than all her boHir^ons 
since Henri Quatre. King Joachim and King JosctplllAo^ld, 
in like manner, have deserved well of their "fitiCbjistM^ Hiiit^ 
had reigned long enough to be legitinAtefei 'I Ih^^e^^^ip^f 
revolutions brougnt about by a foreign iiitetfttf^Hft,^,^^ 
are seldpoi^ if ever, the gainers ; and the W0<^t|^ttstfi*jiSff8^^ 
less, caiamitoiis for a nation, than the best of ^^tor^^iohs. 
Aristocratic revolutions have for the most part been thej^e 
triumph of one party over another at the expense of tne jpeople. 
When a revolution has succeeded in the haods of tiie.pftople, 
f. i_ ^ . 1 1 j._ .u aanding influence of motlives 

"* Bnce and moral foelis^, 
eligioQs teachers. Such 
jwere, tiie "circufaistaucefi' attendiing the origin of* Swiss tmJe- 
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ip&mdWO^, tke sChigffle ai the Scotch for religiom liberl]^^ wad 
AhftflpA^noipatioii of Brhisfa America. But a nation oaiitvot» in 
Ahe iMiNiTe of things^ be regenerated by a political chan^, ex^ 
0t^'hn to ultimate conseciuence may be favourable to the dif- 
ftkttlcyri of knowledge and tne light of evangelical truth. Spain, 
iher/fifbre, urns not in a condition that admitted of a revoluttoi^ 
piligiltating \vitb the people, that should have remedisditheMia- 
ord^ <ftf the State. Ihe nation had 6ae ccumoffiMfiBeUogB, 
ill^r«d x)f a foreign im^ader ; but with the vteira s^d frelinn 
pf tbe patriot^ the common people bad na syrapaitliy^ Tfa^iildb^ 
/lolut^ Aipg was their idoU and the clergy irere' his pciestei ^ii* 
Tbere WQre> b.oweyer^ at this time« patriotic SpacuaffdBr'ib- 
ihoush erents hay/e made it but too clear ithat they formed 'a 
^mallpart of the nation, who saw in its true lij;ht» and.ieeljngiy 
deplored, the degraded state of their country, and who were 
rei^dy tp bail any change as necessarily for the better. So 'ex- 
asperated |i¥ere their noinds by the oppression of OoKioyi tke 
imbecility of the doting monarch, the snameleae conduct 6£ the 
<)ueen, the disorders in the Administration, and the alanhis^ 
defalcations in the public ^nances, that when, in consequence 
of the secret convention of 1807, French troops proceeded to 
occupy the Peninsula, they were generally received as libekm*- 
tors and beneficent friisnds. 

* lufbrmation,' we are told, * was pretty widjely difiused amongst thp 
4Hferent classes of soctety, notwithstanding the opnosing influence of 
the clergy, and the rigorous prohibitions of the Inquisitioh ; vague 
desircB. and plans of extensive political reforni were warmly enteK 
Uiivid by SMifiy ; the spectacle of the riches and preponderance ol* 
the Freotfl) Dstien stimulated the pride of the country, and hence 
aro^. a (general opinion, that th.? presence of tliose armies cooid^not 
he otherwise than productive of auspicious consequences, and of great 
and /alutary alterations. WelUinformcd Spaniards were aiaious to 
see^ ft^edom of worship established in their country ; they wished for 
k national represenution — a judicial administration founded ujmjji) 
wisdom,, a ''system of public economy, and all those social impfove- 
AV^ifts'wiilch'ihecuftlvtidon of reason has wrought in modern coni- 
niuiiiiidsi Hhd they' fondly imagined that all these hlesshigs wou!d b^ 
aio^essary aoos^quence of the entry of the French armies. 
-\f 'Shomtitmksr to a much greater number than had been stipulat^ 
for in the convention, spread themseivcB over Old CasiIHe, Navflnre* 
Bjspay^ H»d Catalonia, and took posaesMon ef the prifticipal fortified 
nhices in ^alj these provinces, without meeting the slighieat opposition. 
Wherever they iippisared, they were well received by the inhabliaots^ 
particularly thobe of the Jiighcr classes, who entertained tliem sump* 
tuQudy, and lived with them in the niodt perfect harmony. Id t^9 
be^lrihitvoi'. t^e pebplc had no comfilaint to make of their violence, or 
#jini bf jtisciplhte. If a French soldier committed the l^&it exces^he 
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«at8e«06ri|ip«iii8hedt>niJ)eB^^1ibitepei€or«ilceri^ Th^lMt^ 
^deawiHHVciy hy every means in their piower^.tor wb the goaisfiia^A 
kothof,\be Spanish people and anny« wbo» far fnim reeeiWfl^ <ihi 
Friencl^ troops with hQstihty» entertained hopes dial their orgaAAZilJ^ 
tmd discipline^ would serve as a model to the Spanish mini^try^ for.pjut^- 
tmg the armed force of Spain upon an equal itboting*' pp. 19, 20. : 

' iHad Bonaparle at this criais, instead of employing perfidy and 
^oltnxte^^-HUUIead of kiidnappiii^ the royal i%imily, and tntt^^ 
«Borift^ the ckieens of Madrid, — endeavoured ti> gain oti^t'lfh^ 
^efali^ftoedflairt'of^he nation to his interest^ by h<ildin^ o\)t 
the p^espKCt of political freedom under an ele^tir^ motiurch 
4fiio^h(rokk have governed according to the anciient forms of 
S^in;'^bad he employed the seductive arUs of ctirriiption to 
ai^ithiiig like the extent that they have been plied on the re- 
cent invasion of the Peninsula, — and had be commenced the 
oantibas develo(uiient of his plans, by obtaining for the monarch 
cbct/tbe rank and consideration of a grandee of the empire; 
iliisi highly probable that he would have succeeded in 'seatin^^ 
hsBilirocher on the throne of Spain, and his name mi&ht hnve 
gone down to posterity aa the greatest benefactor of that loi)]^ 
enslaved nation. For, in that case, his own crown would, prc^ 
bably, never have been wrested from him, and Bernadotte would 
not now be the only one of all his marshals who ranks amon^^ 
the legitimate sovereigns of Europe. But his hatred of Eng- 
land,, which rendered him so peculiarly anxious to avail him-r 
«eli' o^ the haibours and maritime resources of the Peniiiaulai 
i|i> order to perfect bis insane system of blockade, precipitated 
hiai into violent measures as impolitic as they were unprivi^ 
cipled ; and these eventually led to his own destniotibn. 
' ' But, while we blame the folly arjd wickedness of Bonapart^^ 
il il^impoBsible not to reflect with bitterness on the fine oppot- 
t^nrty ^hich was afTorded to another Power*, of ^ecoruinff the 
Benefactor of. Spain — that Powec, which, betraying by her 
iE)(iis^ded councils the cause which her ariQi(;$ h^d ,$^a,y^4, 
bi^rtered away for empty complimepts j)^ higiv. Si\ifiiv^^\^ 
^jffijc^ the nation)^, smd eniployed the nnUtary.JalwipoCJWelft 
lington and the. sinister diplomacy of CastleTj^a^^ in.i«eUiiig 
iif idgf^in I)agcn),and Eaal^ and Moloch,^the Pope,, the &ii r- 
hofWi^atid)libe Inquisition. 
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the populace to make coonnon cause with the Prince of Astu* 
rias. Cbarles signed the decree of abdication on the 19th of 
Match, 1808. and 

< Ferdinand was prodaiaed king by a people intoxicated with J9|r» 
and fidl of the most sanguine hopes. The public enthusiaftiii was 
equally great at Madrid, where the inhabitants had plundered the 
hbuses of Godey and his principal dependents. Soon after, at be- 
csflM stiU more ranrentt when it was seen that the young kii^ oea- 
ferred the highest offices in the ffovemment upon the most liberal 93ni 
enlightened men in Spain, who nad been banished and persewilad on 
account of the severity with which they had censured the measttreis 
and abuses of the favourite.' p. 34. 

It is not necessary to search for any other explanation of 
Ferdinand^s conduct in this instance, than bis just hatred of 
that execrable minion. On the 21st, only two days after his 
signing the decree of abdication by the unanimous advice of 
his ministers, Charles signed a solemn protest against that act, 
under the combined influence, it is conjectured, of Maria 
Louisa and the Queen of Etruria, ' the declared enemy of 
' Ferdinand, and ' the intimate friend of Godoy/ At the same 
time he wrote to Napoleon, throwing himself implicitly upon 
his protection. In a letter addressed to Murat, this imbecile 
old man earnestly requests him to interfere to procure the libe- 
ration of the Prince of Peace, ' who sufiera only because he 
' is the friend of France.' The ' poor Prince of Peace' is 
evidently the uppermost thought in the minds both of the vir- 
tuous Maria Louisa and her amiable daughter. The style of 
cringing^ baseness in which they flatter their dear iriend the 
Grand Duke of Berg, in the letters contained in the Appendix, 
is truly disgusting. Godoy owed his life to Ferdinaiwi. At 
the request of his father, he rescued him from the enraged 
populace. ' He told him/ writes the Queen, ' with a tone of 

* command as if he were the kin^, " I grant you your life.*' 

* The Prince of the Peace, in spite of his wounds, thanked 
' him.' The wounds and the tone of command were remem* 
bered by the Queen: the act waa forffot^ent The foUp.wipg 
are some of the expressions in which she gives vent to h^r nia* 
lignant hatred^of that son, in whom she saw only ^be rivalpf 
her paramour : they are addressed to this same Grand Duke of 
Berg- 

* His character is false, nothing affiscts him ; he is void of feeling, 
little disposed to clemency; he is led by evil coanselkrrs^ andaMbitflHi, 
which rules him, will prompt him to do any thtnfl. He makes fi#o- 
mises, but he does not always perform them, b my opiDioA^^ the 
Grand Duke ought to take measures to prevent the Prince of the 
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Pctce from being lulled, for the body gmrcU htve said that they would 
kill him, fioooer than allow him to l>e taken out of their hand^, even 
though the Grand Duke and the Emperor should command it. They 
are enraged, and they inflame the pc^op^^* every body, and also my son, 
who Is entirely in their favour. They are excited also against the 
King and me. We are in the hands of the Grand Duke and the 
Emperor, and we entreat that he will do us the fiivour to come and 
me OS, and to take all possible steps for insuring the safety of the 
I^nnc^ of the Peace: and also, that he would grant the reqaests 
wbtch we have already made* The ambassador is entirely in wimt 
of my son, which makes me tremble for the conseciuences, for he 
neithler likes the Grand Duke nor the Emperor ; he likes nothing but 
despotism : it is of my son I speak. I trust the Grand Duke is per- 
suaded, that we do nothing through a desire of vengeance, nor 
through resentment A>r the manner m which he ba^ treated us ; for 
^e ask nothing fVom the Grand Duke and the Emperor, save tran- 
quillity.* p. «91, 

la another letter, she thus rarea against hina. 

< My son hte a very bad heart ; his character is sanguinary ; he 
has never loved his father nor me. His advisers thirst also for blood ; 
Uieir only pleasure is in making persons unhappy, and at heart thev 
have no feeling for a father or mother. Their wish is to do us lul 
possible injury. But the King and I have more interest in saving the 
lilb and honour of our innocent friend, than even our own^' p. 296. 

It is said, that while the ex-monarch was residing with his 
family at Rome, a courtier, v«^ho had introduced himself into his 
good graces, first convinced him that the true origin of Godoy's 
extraordinary fortune was the intense passion which Maria 
Louisa entertained for him. It was a cruel disclosure, because it 
had become a useless one, and the bitter feelings it occasioned 
are believed to have hastened his death : he diea Boon after. 

It would not be just to receive the evidence of such a woman 
against the object of her unnatural hatred ; and in fact, as re^ 
gards his father, Ferdinand does not appeat to have been a bad 
aon. A want of sensibility is one of nis most characteristic 
traits ; but he is unfeeling rather than sanguinary, not tdto« 
gether misusceptible of generous emotions, but only incapable 
of persisting in ri^t principles. His conduct to Ot>d^;f w^s 
worthy of a prince. On another occasion, when Napoleoh 
stooped to employ a courtezan to entrap Ferdinand at Valencay, 
(an expedient worthy of the man,) the royal prisoner is said to 
have resisted her seductions ' with nobleness and digpky.' 
Wh«i. thet pae<ido Baron de KoUi was presented to him«**^by 
tbe waxr, it is stated tbat the genuine de Kolli was an Imhman 
-^FeraiiHiiid lejected the proposal with horror, and wrote to 
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his dear friend the Emperor to give him a princess of hi« 
dynasty as a wife ; a request which excited some miftbat the 
ttiileries. The character of Ferdinand's mind is by no means 
imbecility, but a childish instability of purpose, and weakness 
of judgement, united to heartless selfishness and habits of con- 
summate dissimulation. He is, if possible, more $ckle than 
he is false. It is said of him by the present ^yriter« that/ he 
' is subject to no ruling passion.* He detests the .cha^e» is 
given to no kind of dissipation, is apt to dispense with all eli- 
ifuette, and is fond of nothing but smokinj; and buffoooery. 
Slight of hand tricks and phantasmagoria were among 4»e 
ainusements of the royal apartments. 

* Ferdinand did not find much pleasu 
courtiers ; but he derived great enjoymei 
servants^ whom he treated with the sreatc 
he allowed the roost extraordinary libert 
Chamorro, celebrated as a sort of stupid a 
liis fooler ies» afforded infinite diversion to 
SMfficient degree of influence with him to 
in the kingdom. It is incredible what a 
have been managed in Spain by such obi 
Kipg listened with delight to all the talc 
servants related to him concerning the i 
Frequently have his servants, who were in 

•aftir^' |ire*accupied his mind ta such a manner^ that when the mi^ilftertf 
caiHe tp transact business, he informed them of the resolution f^hi«b 
h^ bad.takeni and which was often the reverse of what they ha4 opn* 
templated. Woe to the minister who, in such circumstances, shewed 
Ihe least obstinacy io opposing the suggestions of those secret iostru* 
luents.' p. ^51. 

' * The want of sensibility is one of the most characteri«tic traits (if 

t1)e present King of Spain. His self-love and pride mny be deeply 

itfflbcted, but his heart is never touched. He was affectionately at- 

ttfcln^d to his second wife, Maria Isabel of Bragan2a ; but he was 

jjplayfngat nintepins when har funeral left the pakacc, and the faUoit- 

^mi^xday there was not ihe least sign of grief in his oountenance.. The 

Mtm^panrlQn ticUeness ol his knagination prevents any one seiitit|)iP«it 

. £m>« (0Vf)rruling km^ or making any serious impression on inn mini. 

fa adv^fsity he was. never dejected : when misfortunes ^pf a for^uj^* 

abli^ feature pccurred to him, he still knew how to ta(^e adjvantagp of 

all the alleviating circumstances which, they produced. It would seem 

"as if he counted with certainty on the combinations of the fujuret 

'Wliich have so often extricated nim from the most imminent da^gdrs. 

* 'Ferdinand h a niari of middle starure ; his 6^ure is" liir;<e hievOiW 

pyoporttnn ; hi:^ ecHtipicxr<m is pule, am! his heuhh if fre^uei^^W- 

ftsrrupldd by extremely violent at^cks af the g^U 'Bo thitf/'ttdMb- 

. :tksH and ur tke infimiitiei of :hiS yiioth, he own- a riaccidily •i>^»* 

•.pa»rtf Doe which 4ooi not curf e^poiid with bis g^e. lii(^kiftliras>«lte 
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•trotigVfr ouirked And rather deformed^ though his look wants n^t 
rniimatioo. His constant custom qf smoking segars, which he scarcely 
ever suspends, gives a bad odour to his breath. The versatility of 
his features is so great, that the most eminent artists have failed to 
give a perfect liiieness of him. His gestures are lively, and oflen 
viqient. He speaks in a hurried manner, and all his actions partake 
of the precipitate character of his conversation.* pp. 264. 5. 

' The events of Ferdinand's life have contributed to increase the 
tfefects of his character, and to induce him to follow, without any 
tt9ttrey his Ikvourite inclinations. He has been always cast ^kywn 
tiiVough his own fault ; he, has himself always created the gerol of 
those evils which have come upon him « but he has alwaya found a 

Tom every misfortune, 
ed ideas, ^nd the fear which he enter- 
are features in his character which have 
i to exercise, great influence upon tt|e 
nhappily, gives herself up to the most 
11 the other communities of Europe nob(y 
' ving the useful sciences. Ferdinand ab- 

igerous enemies ; and although public 
iwn as a devotee, nor even supposes hipn 
will always continue to favour fanaticism 
»lute power, which is the idol of his sotiJ, 
his inclinations.' pp. 266, 7. , 

The most interesting and important part of the present IVf e* 
mbirs, ia that which discloses the inuignes of Russia, (t is 
afllinDed that, during the residence of Tatistcheff, the Knssii\n 
minister, in the Peninsula, there was not a transaction of the 
X slightest importance in any department of the State, to which 
he did not give his sanction ; and ' that hia^ influence was 
' never exerted, except for the purpose of deg^rading the Spanish 
* hatJQQ.' Our Unfits will not admit of our entering upon tt^js 
iBubject; and we must, therefore, refer our readem ito.libe^ .?#- 
lume itself, which is in every respeot deserving of attentioiu |[t 
3S an inoonveaient omission, that it appears withoat way ifrs^BX 

cry of F^rdinatid f ^, ih wbari^fitst 
le work, brought dowrt to hi«r im- 
pressively charac5tettsed is" PiA- 
nation.' The histofy of th^ 4^ 
L period, till the re-estahGsh^ent 
brms the Second Part^^ w^chis 
Foreign Relations — ^Gover^ment 
d Affairs -^Finance — Wax .-and 
a cliapter of mifloeUaneouB anoo- 
<fotte and mnftppeodiix of dooumeots. Hie follomilg leBuurka <m 
'tiiersubje^t br ' ibrei^ TelatioIla^ fumiiibi teo' one cann^.w 
doubt, a key to the conduct of the Holy Alliance, although to 
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hare entertained a doubt of their good feith and purity of in- 
tention, would, but a short time back, have been stigmatised 
as folly and radicalism. 

' The system of govemroent adopted by Ferdinand upon his return 
to Spain, was eminentlv suitable to the views of the Holy Alliance, 
and particalarly tu^reeable to the high personages of which that bod^ 
was composed. When the sovereigns were restored to the tranquil 
enjoyment and secure possession of their thrones, by the energy and 
vhrtue of their people, they naturally apprehended a reaction oo the 
part of the latter, if, in exchange for the patriotism which they hod 
shewn, and the sacriBces which ihcj had made, their rulers were to 
give them again absolute and despotic governments. Hence the Ian- 

fuage of the moaarchs was, io the beginning, mild and conciliatory, 
[ence they held out the most flattering hopes to their sobjects, be* 
lieving that it was expedient still to speak in that liberal tone, in which 
Alexander addressed the inhabitants of Poland. The most enlight- 
ened diplomatic persons of Burope were of opinion, that it was ne« 
cessary to conceue advantages to the middling classes of society, 
which had so efficaciously contributed to the destruction of the com- 
mon enemy ; and he who would then have ventured to propose, in 
the councils of the sovereigns, those extensions of the royal power 
which have since taken place throughout Europe, would have been 
deemed a rash adviser, if not a real enemy of crowned heads. The 
Holy Alliance was then precisely in the situation of those fortunate 
men, who, being desirous of accomplishing a great enterprise, and not 
possessing courage enough to take the 6rst step, from not knowing 
whether the, ground is or is not safe, find another man of less pru* 
dence and less fear, who boldly ventures of his own free will to make 
an experiment of the danger, and teaches them, by his example, the 
evils or the advantages which they have to expect. Francis, Louis, 
and Alexander, saw in Spain the cajnU mortuum of this grand ex- 
periment of arbitrary power. They left Ferdinand to work at hb ease, 
m order that they might observe towhat extent the patience of nations 
would go ; and when they saw that the people who nad fought with so 
much glory, and during so many years, in defence of their king and 
their liberties, yielded with such docility to the yoke which was im^ 
posed upon them, they calculated that the same thing would be doQe 
ny their own subjects, who had acquired comparatively inferior titles 
to the gratitude of their ralers. Europe has witnessed the purposes 
to which this direful lesson has been applied, and the general imi- 
tation of that principle to which the conduct of Ferdinand imparted 
somuch consistency and suength.' pp. 137-^139. 



Art. VI. The Animal Biography and OUimary for the Year 1824* 
Vol. VIII. 8vo. Price 12s. London. 1834. 

¥N the present volume of this convenient work, the analysis 
^ of biographical works and the neglected biography, tsie. 
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omitted^ to allow a greater space for original memoirsv The 
former of these may, we think, be very properly left to us 
Reviewers : the latter might be rendered very acceptable. 

It is an unavoidable drawback on the value of such a work, 
that the memoirs must needs partake very much of the par- 
tiality of friendship and the language of panegyric ; but stilly 
it forms a useful depository for information not wholly unin- 
teresting, which would otherwise be lost; for, with all the 
voracity of the reading public, it cannot digest quarto or 
octavo memoirs of every celebrated painter, poet, politician, 
physician, ecclesiastic, soldier, or nramatic performer that 
may die within the year. The memoirs of most interest in 
this volume are those of the venerable Dr. Hutton, RobeVt 
Bloomfield, Mr. Angerstein, Mr. Ricardo, Lord St. Vincent, 
Mr. Nollekens, and Dr. Jenner. We will confess that it is 
partly with a view to place in our pages a bri^f memorial of 
the Author of " The Farmeir's Boy," that we notice the present 
volume ; since, as an annual work, the general commendation 
expressed with regard to former voluiQes might seem all which 
it could claim from us. 

The life of Robert Bloomfield was as uneventful as his 
character was unassuming. The tale is soon told, and, though 
not a tragical, it is a melancholy one ; for it begins and it 
ends with poverty and sorrow. Yet, Bloomfield was neither 
vicious nor neglected. Had he possessed either a stronger 
mind or s^ worse heart, he might have ended his days in ease 
and competence. But generous, improvident, with a crazy 
frame, and a mind debilitated by sickness and domestic soli- 
citude, the efibrts which were made to lift him above a state 
of poverty, were constantly rendered abortive either by his 
anxiety to help others, or his inability to help himself. 

Robert Bloomfield was bom at Honington in Suffolk, Dec. 
8, 1766. His father; who was a tavlor, died when Robert was 
about six months old, leaving a widow with six small children. 
His mother, a pious and exemplary woman, was the vilkge 
schoolmistress ; and to such instruction as she could impart, 
Robert was indebted for all his education, with the exception 
of attending for two or three months at a school in a neigh- 
bouring village, to be improved in writing. When he was not 
above eleven years of age, his uncle by marriage, a farmer at 
Sapiston, a village adjoining Honigton, took him into his house, 
agreeing to give him his board for his service ; but he was so 
small of his age, that Mr. Austin pronounced it unlikely that 
he would ever be able to get his living by hard labour. His 
mother, in conaequence, wrote to her sons George and Na- 
thaniel^ llien joiurneymaii'shoemakers in London, 1>egging their 
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fhim out. Cteorge, 
find him board an 
clothe him. His m^ 
ndon^ observing that 
>i herself put him int 
I G<K>rge/ as be vabie 
ltK#«icb <i9rOT bi» little brother, is set hin 
UPMg' to fbrget tl9tt he had lost his fathe 
<^th«tic adjuratioii which seenus to haw 

* tended to/ 'litile I thought/ saya h 

• fatherietti boy -wonld one day bcr known 

' ^mmt ItarMdf the most respected, the wisfat ^ad jMlf bfat 
•»:i»eii of the kinefdom/ :. ^,^^ .{<i 

The Farmer 'a Boy now found himself transferred to a gacpet^ 
kfe. Pitcher's Court, Bell Alley^ Coleman -street ; aauegJWwi 
h^i^, jau unfavourable exchange^ Robert waited Qn}i^U^ 
tbera^ teamed to assist them in tbeir jobs, read the newspaper tq^ 
them aloud» or some inae^azine or folio weekly numbec tacked w. 
by his brothera or the other journey mea. In this way, h^.8{Meni^ 
as many hours in reading as other boys spent iu play* . ..' ? 

* At that time his brother George took in the LoiDdoA. Magagfiie* 
m which puUlcation about two sbeeu were appropriatecf to areview^., 
Rob^t was always eager to read this retiew. Here he coUld see 
what literary men were doings and could learn to jud^e iD^sooici mea* 
sure of the merits of various works as they s 
too^ always oomtaanded his attentioa. Obsei 
aad bearing him with some surprise one d^ 
had coropesed to, an old tune, his brother Qi 
try if the editor of their paper would give 1 
dkl ao; and thus was kindled the flame of t 
poet's breast. Thi$» the first offspring of Rci 
tbnit sBfjeiE^red in print, was called ** The Mill 
;^y/^^mbo]dened by his success, he soon 
tiBse^ tai which he gave the name of " The S I 

. was akO' published in tlie same newsnaper. li 
r^yaod di%eiiUy improved himself^ that a : 

seventeen years of age, his brother George i r 

b^an to be instructed by his conversation/ pp. 109, 10. 

v.Abwt jtbe same period, Robert made an acquaiptaiice T^^*y^ 
Rcot(^i$nanwho haamany books, and, among otjiera^Thomsoi^V 
S^aaons and Paradise Lost, which he lent tp him ; andK^^rt 
gp^ all his leisure hours in reading the Seasons^ w^icp ^^^ 
wj^ .now capable of understanding. Another circumatai^ccr; 
mmt not b^ paaaed . over, which occurred soou after be C^|^| 
t^JM>i><Jon,: . .. , , ,. ., •j.urr'inr.f 
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Thi ^mMl fildgft^ and OUtut^. 



m 



iHi#reif 4kiemhf taiiAsMt W,^ letfjii^. Thtl» - ' - 








iiiiM»'^Mf>Fft<fcentliiii'«iAitfse Ui^ajfeand actkm w 
eit^ aMtoiii^ hit dmc$nAm fhk$divnA $md mCo 

aft^D^eAt^ lecture ftheop^f f S|0 pvixld ; j^iuii j 
Id "■' 



fn Afe yei^r 17fl4, a dispute among the journey man ^sh^e- 
bidered H eittaffetii fof RcA^lt <6 fettA^fbf i^AiAo 
l%i ^r/.»fii tifvaty ye;|^ljv toike«\rf^^ fWjr 

^. j^t^^^ijifirmf^ thre,pei7isal olFTbQi?piv?4»^J?*^^ ^ "^ii^M^iV^ 
8^^l^kmp$itbe i^we .of W early jQ^cjwpat^ jBb^ tfce ftim^r a^xigri 
Md^itebttied that laotbifeiailtic bweof wal i|Aiif t and i»Mure» 
%v|j|&i^^e feoaaie'di«tm|aUtiri. He at l^i^ Mnwiii^d- |^ 

{ftoberl ^f« Wwe^n.nifle^ 

*mfebecouI(i?i^rVM 

^, h^ biroAer €4^rfii^ left 

mottc?, a|i<l>ec^g^ft,gPQ4 J 

,j^I dad marvied a xV!9q|w^|iya 

Ttiurchy who was the daughtei 

>^ .^.Wprtifld, 

^)fe.tt9t:a,waetif 

;tfl^,Hira;Sep< 

a OMtof nj#.<I^ 
tairs higher. It 

•ttifield conliJOf=«d the latter part of his *' AutvtiAif 
le%idfe' Sr' his ^M'iHter;''^ Wfthowt c<iriW«tHta|"* 
ma ta'feab^. IVfl"^ <5<itf)plete*' arid tt^tt^'W 

f*ri^he'o«^tfeam *k^i8ciM-t(>. *v*riil'Iiiiidan,'|«A- 
,'^S^i«>jaK/ P.M«. >fet'fet't«8hfeart«i*a, W%^ 
tiled the poeni ia Hs diamUcript state to Snffo^'-'wHw* 
ion of his mother aiVfl hi§ fliiends. At thfe ^ttgjjwtibil 
OL. XXL N.S. 2 E 
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ofisomft to/ tlwit, Ghsorge 
brother^s production to 
nout>ced a highly favoi 
exerted himself most str 
cation of the poeih^ It i 
germed, * aa aole and ele 
'UT.jCoftiJ It was, in 
was kindly meant, and i 
be no 'doybt that to if 
^i^y indebted for the s 
cal career. The public 
fhe Farmer^s Boy becam 

( * Among ibe duitinguUi 
tioo which the perusal of 
4me of tlie earliest was His 
made the poet a libera] pre 
iiite Duke of iSrafton also 
Hid firace was the ranger 
Kag a day ; and, Ao^n twc 
^)or, gave him the appoint 
a situation which his dedi 
reUnquish ; the private al 
. Utuce, was generously coi 
scriptions were also entere 
ttttrpose of testifying the 
iiobeist BloomfieM's poeti 
ftmpBt emoluments were 
ma qootparatively short s 
:«ciite disposed o£ .:. fcf*,9)finoii 

' Mn Bloemfield'a finqpicea having thus ipai^roved, i|e r^moMdcto 
baiifsr lodgtngaiaad eveutiwlly took a,po|tiige« near ^be^^Rpbr^^d 
';Shephecdei«> in the City RoRd. Hera ha Worked fQr:iom|Hmi(|it 
' hiff iradfii :aadnh» n^sde.!adfn)rable JBaUan ^a^i nf wMollPI wtfff ^^ 
•cimstarme J mtey .'liberal parsMM availed, tbemiielves,; Iw^f^iifij^ilN^ 
barpsjit'laijgpe pricing mi ifehuadelioatalf dimif|is|iiiag ,i|MI/^bM^ 
mhidk a pacuttiaigr^ arfghl hav^ h^u 9up||o«e4 |o 'crtajlis^i^alVb 

Tn tS.02, Appeared tbq pleasihg Ifttle colWcifoti; <jf|g 



., XnIS.Q2, QDpeared tbq pleasing little collectfoti <^rpoe 

: til^^d '• Jluri T^#i BaUada," And ^opt^^-T^iM^^M 

ftTi #4DaL degiree of attentioawitb hisi ^i^' Deff^iniW^ 




Iffitt^ fCceivMwith.Doiiiidefable fa^onrj, aAd^^i^i^jfl^Ji ^ 
ImBk In 1804« Bloonafield publiaiiod «;pot« 4ee«(^niie&) 

'^brale Ae then newly tntrodiioed practtoe -of ▼(»ouialiQiMiader 
Che title of* 0«od Tidings, or Newa from thisu^Faiauft ^c^o 
years afterwards, appeared'' Wild Flow^i'^r^PU[Mmi>U^ 
Local TbettY.** In the summer oF 1807, fie b^^bS^^i. 

^Ititication' of accompanying a paHy i>f iHeiMsTflbjiW jJS^ 
and through part of South miesV 'IfhU ^i mwVfktt^ 
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The Aiimi$tSi^N9^'^^*OBHu^. 079 

_ ^^^Blpooifield't health b^fjn novio&il hmt.j M^yf^ 
biaiuty hia coostittttioo bad receired several severe sn^lcB 
he pectoe known to the public* l^Hatheart1e$Mis^^> 



^ , 1^ Ihfc- yeir ISl 1 . 



, "gained u(>on him. 2t happened, also, in vlienillttijjril 
ietitii that'BreWer obfeela of attrabtionl>egan in iodie ma* 
4N^W^itbafaw^fhe public atterttion from bim and hismnkdiimd 
aOit M/lhMibmiWaa thereby materiaHy diminiahed. Undevall .th^ 
- i^ i t^m iv tmw^ h mm m kidacad f rttmere intd Bedfordattirer^^M^ 
iysBj^ribfimaiv m tho'hope thafc. the country air isaght fc^bmi^fit»^ 
to him. He chose biagptace^of abode at Sheffordj M\ ^e nei^k^ouv^ 
^^' late Mr. Whitbread, who had always treated him with 
^*lEt irfiose iMe he wbm a welcome guest, 4ind whose 
^^64«tere affietion to him. ' - ^ 
Ifler ;^ear8» he beeame unable to work; and was oeailjr 
^^ttMnt and tioleiil headaches. To his bodiijr«oflbrinBS 
peeinifiiry embamUsikieBU. The generosity of hi* iVie^os 
^VU'ftMc'^i^ta etctoed in bin behalf some yeava since, rbainiat 
^^1^,^-41 Is most painful to say,— towards tba clpsaofii^; 
iSeiribctomplated upon him. In 18^ he published>«' May 
{"WiW^flM Wages/' t^itten, as he pathetically observes, ^* in 
^^%M & irrdtefaed state of health.'' His last work was, h Hakle- 
JM 1/' tf-Vfll^ A'aina, in three acts, (he praface of whiciiis 

^^ ^l!to^fiiti^<!re naturaUyarisea-^ow vim it that a^mso ^who, 
^Wi^imc^MiTeasti^ fleeted on the full tide df worldly atteceaB,4uKlu6t 
•Hftmitea jjilhidence t(^ M some proTisJonfor Ite decliniag yaai%^ 
^^WPfk^ia, tllat Rebert Bloomfield waft a most kind, genenws, affce- 
tipnate, warm-hearted being ; and that his liberality conataotly draiaad 
<4ivyttfB§V He was a man who went tfbbut in* se6i^et Mrig gbo'd*", he 
hgiVrWifiiiitMit asked, and from him tbatwouM bc«roiy' b^ tiMod 
^%mPiti^;r' rrben his relations were all in needy clreammAicea^ To 
'WMifmfk^id^k^tfgtA a«^d thev^tvid 'ffidther, aadthlM'liittbaial^^lle 
^W«(^m!le*lx>tf»ge w^tch waahii binii^place^ vepkireiiit *4Mi«g«eat 
A%Uitt^. Wia lftf#« itf "^o^ the dd^Mka %o Dva itt^-i H'whtftiktrmm^e 
dfha^iOfiMHaik'lafg^ familieai which Uiey tuevc ill'«b|ee«jr>istaip- 
y;ge. the eldest, a very estimable man, and ^h^e ailSec- 
...iwent'oit Robert in his boyhood m^de '^ iitdelfbf^ im- 
S^tfTOCnind of the Jatter, had ten cMldfeh, and ^peHetkid 
"^^fiM^;/ llaiiianiel had iwdve <ehildren, and was; i)ii* ffe* 
n A^i^en'^ giieat fttfaits. Tc both these brdthera^e fmn*n 
%Jl^4^ 6h mwty^emlnpmcy t and t^ pectmiary aid. for vhicli, 
nh; ?aarfcart£times» - necespty.compeiled them to call uppo^ him» wIm 
otAy dbaaidtfaWd; :Ue had another >rofber, whose name was IsaiMc, 
~ MiyB<iD vbri^kUyer,' wtio Hved at Honingtaii,,,8nd^who ^ras 
^ I jnmi^tQ^l except tn the summer months.* Robert took Isaic, 
f^^*im vi^fPS^hJfi^^^^'^ andjplaoed them in ii general shop, 
f^lF^VrirVPi* itt iMa c^I^v/ that hot answeHng^ he aent them 

' ' ' ' 2E2 
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873 |^WM^#M/C!^^ 

tack 0U<M^lngWn, In^g %Hlfre4 mm p^m^on'^^^mm^^ 

fibbve a htmcTred pdundi; and on the CM$h ;of Is^MJ^tAilpk 

' rt aisisted his wiAow and nine csoildr^Pi fo 

AdMd 4a all tbii^ %e Y^ff^^m^e^f^p^ 

huiidDedi 4i pmmiB, mtiflbikit, M4 A?^ ^o 

b engiged in a bnildbig'ipbeQliltiin tet 

1^ diiinlM^loiaiS' 4hm / tin inn mdnt wwaer 
tfan* Tim na<wtet|tvl<dw<ftc^: wanuij iit k i i y 

Kl«fftAlMti^tb< 

innMnirtrMd al 
ra and n^ef ikk^^. ^UShitBUmk^^m 
^f iie «iD«vifad It, waM^.TMbd»:Mmmr. a 
ir<n«« fhiin darilh. MnMnljM^dMHB^Artnl ; 
^ I89di faetekfMytitMiAri^aiMlUnatfUi 
y^f 0f liis age;' ffMTr^nMiinB'frera tMetrad In'oinaigilti^iii^ linrfah- 

•IHb 4rM# ktvise^d <iH tim teonehaMag'ltniai'affthqhaiiniiia mk ju^i, 
"drilfe4^*»L<*fe«rtlJte€oUtfnfy:»'-. 1. aisift. 

« i*^ ttekveh r berarft tfitft i m^ life '' ''»^'^' ^^"* 

Where p er n|y dorse greisil bj^itodifb wa?^ ^ { j 

An|[ diofee whp ftrom Ine's tatiulls €y, ' ft.. 

DlTitb kindred feelinjgs press my graye.* ' pp. J^^l-rl^ 

' Bloomfield has left a widow aad fdtir : ehHdMntt te^ti'kre 
tftyth tm. The isldes^ dangbtm*; who tmn 4>^eii ««U ^luarted, 
^as herhHhei's cpTlst«^t cb1t){iatiioti, htli>MMleir«tid amsftneiidis 
Mnc% ih^ isiilMt^ of iiik sij^ht, atid tis atei^ti^ ^n dt^ <M^- 
^on'. tf ahy-ftlr<li^r tti^mdxr of her fkthdr is to ap^ar, ^etdpe 
that it'wijf'^ only from her f)feh. ; ^ -if 

' AhrVli,' «^J9»fiQna/ C*HM»anf^; or Coi^idttrMi^ilis^ rVilgjMt Hhe 
' H6npe^nto^>Bielii^oOs^^ |ba MntfoilkipMw^^ 

<i>riAj^&-»t}a atiifr)fl<4 

ftM/i^ttffiiaaibimtiii oani 
i imlim rt ^^^tMna* CO 



lis i <b^veat against ei 
/ : . [(^tfiekk it; co'tpes with ; 
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^bat^wAh tbe afoatter. The. Wntw bogmhgr fkil^mat^^^Mmr 
c<^nift ftif the pTevwlixig infideWy umbM «fi4ic»J: »WP*365Jp 
iht^s4pat t^ peculiar natqce of medical #uclies ^jjffim'f^ 
"* ,^mp]^ and natural e^plufi^fiio^/ .. .v- osr. 

^ Where ft yoimg mkiA- ha* any teiiauft^MipMSiiofist v^ji^is&^^^tB 

')M»fltittil»d««tiiiy; (aiiiiagi it awy be, ioDOi m|i§»o«s,i94M9p(^ or 

V %ilBtD«».<y |nrt ii Mit i , ih0 fint toeciiioks i^ i>W}rlii)il9^4m% J«l)tt> 

^' sttkb I have oiRaia ^own so overppwering as to occasioa, tainMUt or 
e, taiidbifitf afferaio)^ to anatpinicd (ursfiffs a» |e aaoBe the/n' to be^ih- 

' Witk niHttcitfish^. ](n*ot^erto pursue ilie profeteio» ^ lall eMMir 
r ilkhiiMavtrlnt'ttiketmf these uneasy i^elinga . most be get -rid -Aff'^ 

faoMinei^ or-ofbetl There are'but two possible w^j;s intMiltfb' this 
("flajrlbe ^ceoiripliihecL Either sueb a sincere tieKef la tbe^QoBp^ ^ 

Iridh.f4miletheiftindikbete4Ifea^ and gite HWsi^roii 

• ) ^ iridgs of ikith orerthe ^isonil jaenenW of futoifty ^fUbm}^ 

•*jaii|iien^evaol» or, (^ rgecting the Gospel* and shaking. aarf(y4r^ 

die mipd belief in a future state aitog^ih^* Aii.jupg^atfi W4«V?^* 

lute adoption of either of .these n^^ods Li fndi^pensibi/i.' 

That 18, if *we udderstand* liie Writer, itKliapeatfUe to the 

avdent ot suoceaslBl froseontion of frofimiovsA jModsqa* Tbia 

i^ Hot irue. The ifiCt is notori^ua, that thete aae man of die 

Arit'eminencb in tbe pro&aaieR* artio are dn^b>ff.*ii|ftiiff|n wmt 

msm k»f deeided piet^. Bot the whole . .mpcaaqntetion ia, fiiH«- 

ototm. It 4a altogether uatfue, <lbat ibe^inBt eight al(m 99^^ 

. nerer fails to send a ' heavy «twaift(^i3f aialKuriog&an 04»ai;;|be 

/ 4^?»^iemfq^! Ip is ^t to eitcite a pl«fpi%l i^wwjtioj^ gj . jjjis^ 

g^flt') i^4^qme cases it may.0X9ita t^r^r^^b^l it j^4P^^«e 

^^ift, or both, without tne coneci^nce.havlog f qy ^^Vg ^ 4^ 

with (the natter. It may produce a ^ck^iftg wpiatj^pi) to~t))e 

^eiikaHciof ««usea or fainti^K. in jperaoM am^ 99Maft4h#/(!9»r 

MQf>danlh faytiie^ainc^weat ndeepin^ft.a^^e^rfioAp^^ yn4M* «n 

pweMthit^ aoviniich dependa^n thecnalufeioCAkHi^li^^fBteoLe, 

and ^ht oirenmatatitfee under which it is preeented, that, not 

^'%tMd^ too'auth ithpreiftion ia ptc^tMHU"^ Wa ^HfUWaait^ 

Mndli^/ lltM tbe first tiew of a subject in ih^ tAnatfai^r ^iQ^bect- 

'lAg^k)Odi, ia IHely to send a'twan> w^r the'fetwwjfhjt*^^ 

we ^{It^bt whi&thi^ Ma^ is tlie region of qon^Mliiice/ * v«lm^ 

eon&(|en(ly a&m» hoM^erer, that tha Opspel 19 Wl^ ftatM^^ ^ 

ibir^toirasa. The fonee ai^d dxi^tijm^.pf^e di^gf^vj^iuft^^ 

h pTodHQ0d^ «i^d of the ovexaiw w aiM^ltaMMMsjp^^ 

donmtteraa oeMtflM ^irom 4*^ skiuMt flJiMflaft0lyi4«mikdi^i^^ 

•^atliAdht^.lMM^yeriineiit ted a^ -ffaiwiitiaity 

^ f^Mi lkK6'^M^,ii(mi^}mr;9&9fk «inbie» >hiai «o i^MNMNliev^ia 

''ten)iKi!i«»;^«itd;^b<>46ftHi^ to ttbatratMl 4ti^)Mfii«l '4rom «tti<ao|i 
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VA PtymbHiH tJ^tiMml}. 



In. Jhis passage^ we hare distinctly implied, three 'tfAilj^; 

first* that every youne itoari who leaveS tli^'hcirsdflSl 'Wthout 

ha|ing received the GospeU is and miist He a^ olaiipifiltifi^ 

:»iiceptief keXt^tlM; beiiigisurii, he wiD mtrodubeibisertiDttiAiils 

lialO^tfM^fiob'bluunber^ aniii peiaou hit plilkiii^iuAMMbiipAh 



4 
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.-P^ia^^^ <Srirt^»i^f- §?§ 



H fiisctuAting (ediDgt an UDcalculating eccentricity, or a eMtt 

j^j^^l^n^ nxum alone who believes and acti upon the Scr^tiurea, mm 
^l^^stpiire ^QtiveiB (o profeMional duty. pp. 18— -16. ' "^^ 

^jaiPor the credit of religioQ, we muat dbdldm thiaivhofe 
ilf^jMrebematibn as ikiae and acandalous. A mediciiL ^riMflitKMir 
"Wiuv^WUl th6d ataiid up atid bear falao witoeaa liei^^flto 
'^ttfrg^vpart'^of hii own peofesaion, mual have iiAbtt>6d W- 
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'tt:^ *fe •« of flie ffl-iWWu » 

Ijtilk^^^ers a{ all iD^'Vii ! 

•ttliljr'tlle'eifect.af mduciog,grea j 
ihj^trispmaibtlity witii' qtSier ] 

'^Ae poor tnnn oomes in for I | 
^ tlwWtAiAi tfcii^fir<iwinr-fcpcctih 

Ifdciilttit, th^t dM^gy adferihlnt 
fteiied bytiie indMdbdl base, 
^li, aria negligent men» and ui 
profe8ftioQ» as well as in every c 
ednflned to^ \he *• worldly' and 
lilmMr' wIm, havkig^ uBdertak« 
MilMiy' wilBuoMs rkts: uftMoist -fe 

Iiazard of being in fact, a murderer. 17 

'^'A-fTHywWte trf Ittfi^iet j)r!itttti«iernmych«6sewliethi)r^ 
not he will attends poor itrttn, or tindertdke tt ^Iwe df 'WfwM^ 
cfeifHioii ; or ke may afterwards have reason to wttbdtaW ; littl 
while ^ving: hifK attendance, be has no option as to the eiiibploy^ 
iD^nt^ bis bestskilL if once be begins to speculate bnljEBii 
Ik«el8 <)f the 'individual for death, the importrace or hoQ-||ia<> 
4K>itanc^of his'life to society, the value or his soni, Kc' a(r in^ 
lb(f least aifil&ctiflg the question of bis professional 'duty, U€ hW 
Jk^-a wo«I(9y H>an or a religious man, be is not fit to put Vs' foot 
filo tim ehamber of a patient in a medical capacity. Ohc^ 
.adteitftuch «L principle as this, and we might have m^(dteii| 
fMractitlotiers kke tW's, Writer, benevolent^ facifitating* ilfife' 
dfedes Si e -of ^ome pious suflerer^ because to keep htm 'alti^. 
M€ix\6^m^y b^ keeping him out of heaven. We n^gkt kaVe^ 



.^P^eH^dbctdrSf as well as infidel doctors, exei-cistng tKeyf^ 
» to i iifi9 tf. And while some might be for lenfi;thenin^'6iittte^ 
My^^graee to the dying sinner, others mignt think, tt^diMibi^* 
tf^ifiyWMag^ibe sinful cumie 6f one who seemed ol>«iiMle^^ 
i^A^IMlt; dlie mikti who rsbould ' weigh:OUt fti^m^tiK[^l3^f»«' 
<<»Mitid6s'^ in ttn^ such manner, wlntever m%ht h^ \fm MMfcrt,^ 
^#4WU^k^?fe4<> answer fiwr it to the Jitdge of atl. • ' '^'- '^'' 

•4%eWr4l^8 next position is, that •mutefii^mC'lihl WbL* 
.^D^eft^ fiHitihe pkysician*8 means of coun^ract&^i^^iREtefK. 
'He^des not«ieem, ky the way, to be aware thai, the^ n&Wl^^* 
Hlat«mlists who hftve been «o far from ifreligpous MtA» . vmtP 
^■Mte t4eklqrfiem<msv sceptics, thaUthey have nrvilf fiel^'ihe jKM' 
MiTioctioii of 'die bi^^raadLtb^ future statOb *I^/vajLin whkk 
^ eBdea^oum %o nuJ^e it at>pear tlut die < wonwy / JP^si^iM^ 
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. Professionai t^utJMnily^ \^77 

tneang of counteractinjr disease are. li wteid, ia, by.argut^ th^t 
religions converi^ati6^ i^ onie meautt.jpf cur^. * TKex^^ up 
* specific.* he says, ' for the morbid irritabiiity ot' tl^ spiH* 
'. buj^; the healing i]ifliJienq& pf the Gqspj^l.*. |(ler«^ b^.friUfii 
tipon a delicaUs subject, which he is, utterly, lacomf^fpt^ilp 
h wdW^ There can be no doubt that the juous pb2iiieiaxi.hfifi 
ir/ecmenl .ppportuuities of beins useful to the souls as Wjsit fd 
^ tD.d)i)p4i^^ ^f ^}^ patients. When the hou^e is shut againit 
a[[pr]i^^st, itie ear and the heart may be open to tbe welUttiM4 
cojjigs^r w((4tistructi.on of the conndential medical atteodauj^ 
i^l^t.wer^l^V^y j^ractitioner to consider himself as. in all c^secu 
mi^^ at L hazards, called upon to examine the spiritual co^ 
Sjl^n pf^nis uatients, and to prescribe for it accordingly^ . w« 
Jq^^l^ar tnat very great evils, as well as very gross impro^ 
^^If^es^Quld ensue. For instance, ware such a person as tti/s 
|^j(|8fg^ v^riter to be called in, it might be a case m whicli any 
dgjtfi^OO of mind wQpld have an extremely unfavourable effeciff 
on the'patient. might shorten existence, — would it, cir oogbt ijK 
tp ^,( endured^ .that the medical practitioner should, with or 
witj^out the consent of friends, proc^d to the most delicate of 
dSsoti^sions, and intrude upon the sick man his own theologi-* 
^j«?R^^^^^<^ under pretence of dealing faithfully with nui 
pweUt^s soul ? This Writer does not scruple to avow, th^it 
' t^ougli every tear of sorrow for sin were largely to curtail biii 
*,.s^9rt term of existence, still' he would ' urge the necessitjf 
'u^^ Vep^^^^^^ ^ warmly as ever ;' that ' though the first tea# 
'^pf^tr^u^ penitence he shed were to stifle his existence iude^tlu* 
b^m^uld ' hail with unmingled joy, the sracious tokea of hii^ 
' ^(»aJvation.* Such a person would be likely grossU to abu6» 
tti^ cQpHdence reposed in a medical attendants What nga| 
ha3 l\e to invade the most sacred and drificult pfiipe of tb6 
CH^tiap minister, and to turn preacher in the «ick*room,'^y^ 
at t|ie^risk of shortening the life of his oati^o^t? .Is evecy» 
Olpsistian surgeon and apothecary to have this lioens^ 4)ir asr it 
to .lie restriycted to the physician as a prerogative attacbnig |^ 
hjK^/^jjJ^oma 2 .Really, th^ presumption and indiscredQii bfH 
trayed^A^ (his. st^^ment, are such as we have, rarely met with M 
a^hris^ian man* How excellent soever may.bf tfae,Wrilei»V 
intentiofns, he is likely,, we fear, to do more haicm tbaQ senricn- 
tji.U^e ^ause her lias espoused. He is certainly qut of his.cfe- 
m^Qt ^ his {{rafession, and we would seriously recomniei;^ 
l^mt lo.cenoiiQee ^e pestle and morU«r, and get ordained Cc^tliM 
^jU^f.f W4b % lutie. more theological knowled^^ and seme-* 
w^4 s^ore.|4i^cretioa» ba mlg;ht be a useful nunieter. 
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976 Prq/issunmt ChrUtimatif. 

We know Dot where oar zealous Anti -materialist acquired 
?J^?> i;y)Uonf respecting th? resurrection of the body, expressed 
i4(the iollowiug strange passage. ' ^[ . -^ *" 

'^^"^"ki-ikie crolimm sound! of the tnnnpct each oJF ihe icatlmiNl.dis'* 

jdiikts6df%bnei slnllt be i^rienit tOf|ether» and etverj pvltemed {iMiicle 

which the wind has dispersed shall be re-united io onjeinal freahtfess ; 

" ]h iat.4ie tiOMr of deatl), wa^ caU/^ tP r^^efM 

Mli^ga;^! re-enter the ghastly empty skull so loJig 

re-animate with new life and new vigour every 

y iBoving limb of the corporeal structure ; and m 

:er there shall start out into bemg immortal VMii 

ht mortality that now langui^es before his e^e^ 

pp. 17* 1*4 
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Art. vitl. First Step$ to Botnmf^ intended as Populaf fl)iittrii}iibV 
of the Science, leading to ito Stody as a Btaidch of <5edethtEfitl^ 



jome rigid and immovable, wd othen waving gracefully tHeir ttexii« 

2F2 
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39ff: MvttfHg ThaughU. 

\^n^^^ ^ SbfUft of^^vei^ f<H«i and hae^ide dovfy aloiif .tb^ 
HfWIilhf.^^^^^ lh« cOmI bovglui like fmk} cmlmindmbtf w**' 
i^^^l^i^ls pumuo their Rfey In ibe cranttiet of the fock8,«i*i^^ 
pl^if 4»rf»E|d 4eir iiiQber fr^Ml in gfty and gaudy irrt(;iri«rilyi!<iHiilr 
4!<^iR9*^^^^itW^^c^<^^<^^vfliryakfeapQniiif arooa^ ' ^" -' 

'* TTie floor li df sand like the mountain drift, ,. ,, ,,,. , 

^' ' And^die pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow 4 s^ f> .;; ^ 

TVom coral rocks the sea-pnots lift : i^n^j^A^i^ 

Theirboughs where the tidea and billowaflpwi - :pv.— 

.' The water ia calm and Btill htelow ; . ,.v|r«lT'>4 

Forthe winds and waves are absent tliere» . .!« ^ ^r^v 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow ;< _ .>. 

In the motionless fields pf upper air.' . • . : .c 

' There, with its waving blade of creen, „: ^..m 

' The sea-flag streams through the silent water^ 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen ' 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter ; 
There with a light and easy motion, - \ 

The fan-coral sweeps through the dear, deep aea ^ . i 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like pom ip the upland lea; « .» 

And life, in rare ^nd beautiful forms, 1.. . 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone ; 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit ot storms 

Haa made the top of the wave his own : 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 

Where the myriad voices of ocean roar. 
When the wiad»god frowns in the mnray skies. 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
Then far below, in ^e peaceful sea. 

The purple moUet tind gold-fish rove. 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Throv^Klhe beedi^g twigs in the coral grove.' 

PPu374^5. 



Art. IX. Morning 7%ou^t$ in Prose and Verse on Siimk Verses ht 
the SMcceuive (Rapiers tn the Gospel of 3^* Matthew* m ^ Country 
Clergyman, f.cap. Svo^ pp. 108. Price 3s. London. 1^24;. 

l^LEGAN<^E and aimplicity are the characteristics of tliis 
-■-^ ple£^i$ing little volume. The brief meditations of which it 
consists, are adapted either to assist the devotions of the 
-clqset, or to be read with advi^ntage in ]he fanaily. An «ntire 
^ecimen will 1^^ tb^ best rfi^oi^men^Utio^ pf the work. 

« att. vii. 9* What man it there if yonh wM* •/ h\» son ask brea cf, 
mill he give Ami a stone P 

. * How numerous and powerful are the passions whieli interfere 
wi|h the exercise of sympathy and btspevownoe in the mind ! And 
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Morning T/iovghii^ 3^^- 

jrttl, ffttbe. case of a parent, all tbeae pM^6B8 are ifflt^fowfa^iRf^ffii^- 
tecaagd.^laatai atvoDf^erpaaiioiS -^ M)f m«erest give« w'aj'^d Tatlf^HS^ 
afivclfott. " WImt man ii tkete, &c/* And if a ^6tit\ ^m^rdip^' 
cAiilMt /re&to Wead to hiBobild, wilt H«'Wh<^ili tb« auttnof 6f itb^ 
afiections in tbe soul, deal iees tendettfr wfth^Jifai chM^tt \ ^^If 'tft^ 
spark of fatherly feelipg in our nai flame 

from which it h derived, be bright ^r the 

child of our' bosmn, will not F i tbe 

abstract, love m efisence*-^the verj ictiop 

— sympathize with us, feel fbr u8, h us ? 

Perhaps, of all the worlds which i ifinite 

spac^t this alone which we inhabii n\\ of 

bis maker: and }ret, £uch is his te ulprit 

-and wanderer, he has sent his S Lord, 

may our poor and mistrusting hear itness 

and fulness oF thy compassion ! T f thy 

hand bears the impress of pity said, 

from the mercy-seat where thou Jl be 

opened." O hear us, now that v ;atea : 

lift up the massive bars, and Ic more 

welcome us, though prodigals, q^i Call 

on the spirits who " rejoice ovc ,*' to 

rejoice over tis. Let the triumphs •< My 

aon was dead, and is alive again : he was lost, and is found/* 

< The world with 8U>ne% instead of breadr 
Our hungry souls has often fed : ' 

It promis'd health — in one sliort bo^ 
Pensh'd tbe £iir, but fr^ile flowejr t 
It promi^'d ncA«i--^n a>£y . / 

They made them winga, aM fled an^ajl & 
It promiB'd/rfm29.^all ^« Qouriit tb^ir own,*^ 
And left my widowed heart ^QAQ. ' j ^•' 

' Lord 1 Kith tbe barren seiH^e>B]^k»l| ' ^ 
-To thee my suppliant knee I bent ; 

And found in Thee a Father's grace, 

His hand, bis heart, his faithfulness ; 
The voice of peace, tbesnale^pf Jaf?t ^-.i^ <o\A .ZI .nA 
• • ' The " brea^'' which feeds thy sa«l»J^Wva.»-t^^- v^^ -^^^ 

V ' Aod tasted, in this world of wpe, ,. , : ^ r/ r>fO 

A* joy its children never know^^ 









.. . • '-I 

i: ^'.J<ri<iJJO'J 



.;-... a1) 
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A«T. X. SBLECT LITERARY JNFORMA 



lo tne press, in one small volume, uur 
Village y sketches of rural character and 
scenery. By Mary Russell Id'Uford, 

The fourth Livraisou. of the " Napo- 
poieoii Memoirs" may be expected io 
the course of the present month. 

Speedily will be published, the Cross 
and the Crescent; ao heroic metrical 
Romance; partially founded on Mathil- 
de. By the ReY. Jam^ Beresfiord, M.\^ 
Rector of ^ibworth, Leicentershife. ' 

In the course of aext month will be 
ikiAliiitiecf* the second' editioot^eifhirged^ 
of Mr. Cottle's Strictures on the Ply* 
mdeth 'Aniinoitrliui** 
-y^-^u Baii4> is' «bdut to*«t^er't4ie 
.CbcfaitiajsOlMei»Mli, t^ttoir dsodemiui- 
(tibnittf: AiHineoiiaMsoi, edAUttfed in 
.tflkCHToridi^wroik Mtv Cottid's Sttrie- 
Cures. •'•'"• '■'■■■■' 

nJnl tker: press^ ^smd speedily wilf be 
'|>«iUbbed/4hs 'itffllMDae of tHe Holy 
.^irif tritfc^ tbvtMigh Mcccstive periods 
•f tbeChi*eh of Qod, Ircin the fytauL- 
tteicifoiaii'tctlie «smiimmdtioa of all 
things. By Thomas S. Biddulph, M.A. 
Minister of SL James's, Bristol. 

Preparing for pabtication, the Life 
^aod Diary of LvBttt.-col. John Blackader. 
By Andrew Crlciitoo^ ^tJ^. l^o. 

A new editidn of Piofessor Paxton's 
Ulustrations of the Holy Scriptures is in 



Wartoo and Douce. 

Mr. Jeoniugs, whoreoently published 
Dr. Mefriek'a spiea^id wort oa 4«^lefit 
Armour, hAs in the press, a new work 
on European aceoery, by Capt. Batty 
of tlieGreaadier>0«MNUi It wUI com- 



lished with, 10 6ee engrarlpgf.evi jfood, 
from designs by Mr. CorbooM^ and a 
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Lisi of Works reeetUfy Published. 363 

^wlnit of Tamo, from ma oHgiiml Dr. Kennedy of Glasgow, hv in the 
oaiotior presenUit to the author, by W. press, a work to be entitled, Instractions 
iioici^ijj&tf ^ ta Mothers and linrses 00. (he MaHage- 

lo the press, British Galleries of Art, ment of Children, in Health and Disease; 
Bpw. ^rst arranged in one volame. By 
<ihafles Weslmabott, author of the " An- 
niuil CrUi^l Catalog ae to the Royal 
XcaVleiay. ' 

*#• This Work will contaSo a critical 



nrvuiivvLuic. 



' A»t. XL LIST C»F WORKS RECENTLY PDBLISiJBt^, 

tiicr \> ^ jiiQaftAraT« tioQ at New LtAavk* By Bobert JM^ 

0#tn, 8v<a. 

A Treatise on Na^ig^tion add Aatra* 
■omy, a(bf>ted toBtfactke anAthe |iur- 
posesof £lenjmitafy JbMiiiiMltdau.iBFiB. 
Riddle^ Mant^j^ft^itheii'MJithteiatiaAl 
Sohool, BoyaDNafMl AsgrlMV'Bieemrklb, 
8vo. lis. boards, iSs. boond. 

The liiltlc |iistoiiiaivit«m.ne*'chibni. 
i;le tf tAe aRain of Bbgland , >m ctew^ 
«iid states batweop Lewis aild Pant ,By 
Mhtym Taykr, aathlir .W iBsup ka 
Ah^BVv Ae^ 3 fwK witk fiontispieBas. 
^s. taJf-^MMUid. 

t ,MMC|SU.AHSOU^. , 

1b))igfnary Conver<4t!obir dP tteirned 
„, , , Men and Statesiriert. ^ Walter Savage 

'*'^*i H5utHiie oNSj? System b? fediic^- La'ridor, Esq. «r^s,'«vo. 11. 4s. 
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List of H^fr*ks ticentltf PahHshed. 



Remvrkf oli Dr. Heoder«oo*s Appeal 
to the Members of the British and Fo- 
reign Mible Society, oi) the subject of the 
Turkish New Testaneot. By Profeuor 
Lee, of Cambridge, 8vo. 

lii^ New ' Aouual Register for 1823. 
2ts. 

Mahi f Dstru^iiofM t6 Eteftutoft and 
AdmiDistrators, shewing the duties and 
renpODSibilitiei incident Co the due per- 
ft rmaiice of their trasts ; with directions 
respecting the probate of ^iU«, '&c. 
8vo. 5»* 

rOBTlT. 

The Birds of Artstopbanei, translated 
ioUi Bnglish verse, «riih notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Gary, A.M. Author of the 
Tran»laftioo of Dante. 8to. 9s. 6d. 

Aucieiit Poetry and Komanees of 
Spain, selected and translated by John 
Bowring. small 8vo. IOh. 6d. 

The AgailiemnoR of .fscbylns, trans- 
lated iolo KnifUsh ?6rse, with notes 
critical and explanatory. By John 
SymmoDt, Esq. A* M. of Christ Cburcb. 
Svo. 8a. 

Australia; with otbef Poems. By 
Thumas K. Hervey, Trinity CuUege» 
CHinbridge, f.cap. 8vo. 6s» 

II Pastore Ineantato; or> the En. 
chauied Shepherd, a Drama : Pompeii« 
and other Poems. By a Student of the 
Temple, lie. post 8v<i. 7s. 6d. 

Tht; Old fogitsh DrAmp, No. I. co»- 
taiuiiig the Second Maiden** Tragedy, 
from an original M. S. small 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

The History of Joseph, in verse : in 
aix diaK>{^ueV l^aia Is. 6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Tlie Slavery of the British West Tn- 
«\\n Colouies delineaUxl, m it exists both 
in l»w niKl practice, and compared with 
the yfavuiy of other coimtiies, ancieitt 
atiif ifiulern* By Jame:i Stephen, K^q. 
;6vo. 12». 



1*be WeU India Cotohies; the Ca* 
In^intes and MisrtpreKeutstious of the 
Kdinhnrgh Review, Mr Clsrksoti, &c. 
examined and refuted. By James Me 
Queen, Sro. 1^ 

A Letter to Williaoi Wilberfbrre^ Bn. 
db the s<ibjc<^t af ^1are Smaneitiatiih. 
By tm fiye Wi^eia.' ftttfr Jt.^. 

THfeOBOdr. 

Divine Grace the Source of aH buiban 
fix<ieltei^ S ti Sermon occasioned by 
the death of the late Rev. William Ward, 
on Friday, "' 
the Missioc 
particular i 
fn CalcutU 
of the Decc 

A Third 
expressly a 
By the Re^ 
Claverton 
Hon. Lord 

Infant's 
Baptism m 
ordinanee i 
Scripture ; 

Of the t 
Truth of R 
Pen rove. 

The Dail 
tament t in 
sections, a 
exposition t 
morning ai 
families an 

Kev. Thomas Keyworth, one of the An* 
thors of *' Priocipia Hebraica." Ko 1. 
Svo 6d. to bec(4Up)et<d in 12 moi|tbly 
doMbcri^ 

The Works of th^ Rev. Andrew >Flih 
ler. Vol. Vlll.mul laat, 8vo. l4a. 

The Aged Pilgrim's Triumph Qver Sin 
and the Grave ; illustrate J in a »eiies of 
letters, never before puUlished. 6v the 
Rev. John Newton, Rector of St. M«*fy 
Wuoluoth, l^ui^. 4s. 6d, 



EaRATUM. 

In our Nttinber for Febriiftrjr, p. 100, sixth line from tlie bottom, * 
for— ^* iho9tMmrram0gmnst h$ f^om hUbavo^'^ tesA^^^ diaotms^tf^mtt 
agaiHSi usJ' 
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THE 

ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For MAY, 1824. 



Ai^X ^pie ^^imstration qf QrimHal Justice in England^ Mnd Mr 
BpirU of tiu UnglUh Govemmenf ; ^anslated from the French. 
By M. CoCtikt Comnellor of the Royal Court of Paris, Secretary- 
Crenenri of the General Council of the Royal Society of Prisons, 
^and of the Special Council of the Prisons of Paris, Svo. pp. 91^* 
Price 9i. London. 1624. 

l^ttlMnfALjunaprudeQce is an awftil subject. Whetber 
^^ GOQsidered as an abstruse and difficult science, or as a 
syateoft of practical remedies for those moral disorders that 
wtur^the tranquillijty of social and civil life^ it presents some 
of the most important problems that can exercise the ij^tellect 
«f mam EveiV rightly-framed mind musk feal a trembling 
solicitude for tne efficacy of penal regulation : every siaeere 
lov^r of his species must be ardently willing to remove and 
' obvilite its -deficiencies. 

* ST. Cottfi's work« which we xlid not intend to kave so loo^ 
unnplioed^ has received^ we ai^e disposed to think, its fuU 
share of reputation. It were invidious to inquice, wbetbaritB 
merits are m a due ratio to that reputation ; nor are we ibn 
cliaed to lessen the value of the general suffrage, by pointi^ 
out the several instances in which it may have beta mithink^^ 
inglv awarded. Many circumstances concurred to give ft,'<m 
its mrst appearance^ unusual popularity boitb ia France «a4 
EnzktQd. On this side the water, it was natmral, lo leaeiv^ 
wittt unwonted partiality the .tgstiroony of a foreigner, and,, 
above alL of a Frenchman, in favour of our municipal insti- 
tutionsy — of those institutions which we justly hold the deu*-* 
est, bocanse we habitually- look to them for die protection of 
our lives and our liberties. The work, therefore^ being a con- 
timiMi4fM9g2Fric npon a code pf jitfisprudaacA which, with 
mmijd/^^otB^ isso4aar and venesable ia our oyes« #ade« 

Vol. XXI. N.S. 2 G 
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3§j& The Criminal Law of France. 

of our national afiections. The 
vvhjch it canvassed the defects, 
re the criminal polity of his own 
from the comparison, and the 
to the o 
I by the 
i operatic 
their co< 
10 impen 
.the api 
generally and so ungrudgingly give 
France naturally arose from the univ 

prevails throughout that country, of ^ 

vrhicb, in this instance at least, seems 
workings of national vanity on b^hal 
French, and the morbid irritability wl 

usually feel, when any thing Englis I 

mended. The perplexed involution, — t 
heaviness of their own penal law,— 
movement of their processes and fpri 
these, the manifest partiality and < 
greater part of their criminal procei 
plored by all who think or feel throug 
great kingdom, have long demanded 
revision. The appearance, therefore, 
cited among all ranks in Paris, the ho 

so often frustrated, of a complete n ' 

system, which, in its present state, is equally odious and in- 
tolerable. \ ' ' ' 

M. Cbttu had many Advantages for 1 
commended l)y our own Government to t 
* lie travelled with M 

ie Bar, who iiirnishf 
n every other respc 
^n his book was 
Mr. Scarlett's revii 
lotes on the spirit < 
ny advantageous ci 
not »h)dl|i^rnina4cin^> that a better titetise mifcfat hftTe-'Beta 
eirp^dHd. TorettSer it iieneflcial to Fravik>e, (the mAy point iif 
view in which it coifid be t^dened trseful at an,y it ii^ir^<A»tag* 
but little, to exhibit a ftiithful, or efeh a flatt^Hn^'pWfWStW 
English jurisprudence. That jurisprudence tnj^Ht naVil^TOtftS" 
contrasted, feature by feature, with the system at this idtibfii^V 
at worji in France. "Loqk'o.u this picture^-^and 0^*1]^^^^ 
The Author would thus have held out in stronger cdlofbrs tuuT 
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The CrimMt Law of t^rahce. SoT 

toore distinct relief, to the eyes and the hearts of his 'country- 
men, a code of criminal justice marked by so many odious in- 
equalities, and working so much scandalous oppression, placed 
by the side of that equal and beneficent scheme which, while 
It throws so many securities around the innocent, is not de- 
void of salutary^ terrors to the guilty. The lesson derived from 
such a companson would have been doubly impressive. Live- 
lier emotions of dis^st would have arisen in every humane and 
patriotic bosom, when the massy and deformed structure of 
their police and their judicature stood before them in a point 
of view contiguous to the simple majestj^ and harmonious pro- 

Sortions of the venerable fabric with which it was contrasted. 
I^ Cottd has not, indeed, passed unnoticed the abuses which 
deform the code of his country ; but has he dwelt upon them 
with sufflcient emphasis? Its greatest fault, he observes, con- 
sists m the numerous difficulties and anomalies with which it 
is accompanied, and the languor and heaviness which impede 
its operation. But this, while it aggravates the mischief, is 
not the mischief itself. It is the arbitrary spirit of the legis- 
lator^ which, by poisoning the fountains of justice, has tainted 
its remotest currents. In its actual operation, the whole of this 
unwieldy machinery appears to have been constructed, not for 
the protection of innocence, but for the discovery of guilt — a 
fatal error in the constitution of a criminal code, which, what- 
ever be the elements that compose it, can never effectually 
punish' the guilty, but by giving security and assurance to 
those who are not so. We must be permitted, |therefore, to 
Bupply the defect of M. Cottu's treatise in this respect, and shall 
ent^T into a rapid review of the chief vices of the French cri- 
minal law, as they have fallen under our own personal obser- 
TOtion in the tribunals of that country. 

We begin with what in Great Britain would be called th© 
commitment The Jealousy with which personal libert]^ is 
watched by the English law in the earliest stage of a criminal 
proceeding, cannot be more strikingly illustrated, than by 
gtancins at the total insensibility of the French legislator to- 
wards tnis invaluable right. 



- '' XJpoa^e oMnmisii^ir of a orine in Eogland,' observes M. €otl6, 
'^•Jmored party lays Us oomplaini beiSwe' a iiiii§isurclte» who fioH 
§mmn hiaw and then delivewlo a cooauble (on officer eorrefpooditig 
m^rjhr with our police commissary) ao order termed a warrant t coan- 
maoding the latter to bring the prisoner before him, and to secure 
all thp proofs of the charges. By virtue of this order^ the constable 
proceeds to the prisoner's resicfencey apprehends him, if he caa^ 
and brings him/ with the plaintiff and his witnesses, before the ma« 



^^G2 
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988 Tk€ CrimimU law of FroM. 

gjitratd; tim iMter bears theti all separately, aod^ aooordiog to the 
circumstances of the case, leaves the prisoner at large^ or oonnnita 
bim to prison. He then adjourns the further hearing of the case to 
the first convenient dav : at the time appointed, the witnesses, and 
the plaintiff, accompamed by his attorney^ come into court ; the prir 
fconer is then brought up, accompanied also by his soKcitor, if he naa 
the means of procuring one. liie maeistrate takes down in writing 
the prisoner's declaration, togedier with the depositions of the plains 
Ciir and his witnesses, as they are respectively elioited by the pres^ 
cntor^ or prisoner's solicitor. 

' These examinations take place in London in a reom open to ibe 
public, by the magistrates in Westminster, and by 4fae i^dennien in 
the City. I have reason to think that the same nrstem is adopted fa 
the country, although I had no opportunity of being present cfae»% 
as I had in London. After the examination has been drawn up, the 
magistrate, according to the nature of the crime, and the weight of 
the charges, discharges the prisoner altogether, or liberates bim on 
bail, or makes out a msh warrant, and commits him to the county 
gad, leaving the proofs of the charge in the care of the constable 
or plaintiff. He afterwards considers, according to the nature of the 
efrenoe, to what court ke shall send the prisoner, to die asaises or 
quarter sessions ; the plaintiff and afl the witnesses are then bound 
in their recogniaan.ces, geiMrally of forty pounds aSerlmg, ID psy this 
sun to the king, in the eteat e€ iheir not coming forward, ^ 4he 
next assizes or quarter sessions, one to prosecute the pnsooecv and 
the other to give evidence to the circumstances within their lonowi^ 
ledge. The recognizances and examination are afWrwards k>dged 
with the clerk or the assizes or quarter sessions, and the recogni- 
zance, if forfeited, is rigorous^ levied. 

* Should the prisoner think himself wrongfully detained, he is at 
liberty, by virtue of the writ of ffabeas Corpus, to complain *to ite 
court of Kihg*s Bench, who will examine into his oase, aod order 
hh Hbei^ation or retention in gaol, according to the drcvmstttnoao. 
But a proceeding of this nature is extremely rare, and it is iiardly 
f>ossible to cite even afew iastonees of ii, owing to the viety gt^at 
preoaution tak^ by the magistrates, in eommitring none to pnson 
unlew upon the strongest suspicions/ pp. SS«— S6. 

To these remarks, in the correctness of which we fully agree, 
the Author should have added, that in certain cases, ihe Bngh 
lisb law gives the accused party the right of being set at liberty 
uftm bail,, and that the demnndkig of esoeaaive bail ia for* 
''bidden under atveve penalueb by ¥bt act of WilHniaa^wHl Mutf. 
Evei^ one knows, that tfiis is master of eooMnontigbti etteept 
in cases of atrocious oritnes, wbere public juetitse tiifght lye 
eluded. Yet, even in these cdses, emcaiiistanc^s may aris^, 
where bait might reasonably be admitted, and where it would 
be hwd and nnjust, says Blackatone, to confine a man in pri- 
son, though a6cused of the greatest ofience. This pOwer may 
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ko iatorpMtd by ike Kimg^B Btmcki, or bf a sifigle jt4g(^«f 
tbsl eoufi in tbe vacation. 

In France, ^^procwreur iu rot, or theju^tf dfinstrueium, two 
fbnotioiMirio» whose duties are of a most indetiiiite character^ 
and strangely confounded together, have the power of isetting 
warrants, fmandats,) But, while an English justice of the 
peace, a magistrate for the tiost part unsalaried, independent 
of the government, and inaccessible to its influence, is solici* 
tously watched by the unslumbering eye of English law> and, 
for every wilful abuse of authority, is liable not ouly to penal 
animadv^rsioQ, but to pecuniary compensation at the suit of 
the injured party, — these two officers, avowedly the creatures 
of the French government, called into existence by its breath, 
and devoted, by every motive of hope and fear, to its sefviee, 
sire wholly irresponsible, in the true and ordinary acceptation of 
that term. The code, indeed, contains a barren prohibition 
against the abuses of their power, but promulgates no penal 
sanction for tbe offence ; and in fact, they are liable to no 
other forum than their own consciences, which, among 
perscNis of this description, are not tender to a very extraor- 
dinary degree. As for the juge d^imtruciioH, his authority 
seems to have scarcely any other limits than his oym discretion. 
He is anned with several weapons, and the entire liberties of 
France may be said to be at his disposal.. He may issue, aO" 
eofding to his pleasure, a simple mandat de tomparutiop/^ , which 
is mefpely a summons to the party. It is rare, indeed, thirt this 
lenient process is issued. There has gradually arisen a practice 
equally of dubious policy and oppressive operation, of calling 
in the gendarmes, a military police, into a perpetual alliance 
with French jurisprudence. Nothing is done without the inter- 
vention of this fearful engine. Hence, the mandiU ^aminer, a 
warrant of personal caption, is the most frequently resorted to. 
Witb us, ui^se in those cases where arrests may be oxeouled 
without warrant, by-ma^strates,or even by private person!B» vis. 
cases of felonies committed in their view,— with us, no warrant 
is granted Without an examination upon oath of thepHrty. A 
Freilch subject may be seized by the ^endarmerv^ oti^iFdnditt 
d^amiiier, without any previous accusation, and dragged tiirotfgh 
th^ 9treets with more than the ignominy of a convicted ctimi- 
TtA. ' He is then interrogated in private by tbe magistrate, who 
may either 9end him to prison by a mandat if arret, or sim|dy 
det^ih him there en Hat de dtffH ; a distinction of little impoM- 
MOe, sinoe it is eqcnitly imprisonment, by whatever name it 



"^ Code d'hriBtniction Criminelle. Art. 40. 
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may im cnUaA. - K<ur ift it an imprisonment for the mere sake of 

safe custody,, or of that mild and humane description which 
is enjoined by our own law. It is generally a stem coercion 
eqairalent to the severest le^al infliction, and the prisoner msgr 
be mis au secret, — a term which the humanity of our Ifoigusjge 
refuses to translate, and which is in effect a series of .cruelties 
(we shall describe them hereafter) that makes the abolition of 
torture and of the inquisition in that country, little more than 
an empty and nugatory boast. 

It will be asked. Who are these ma^strates, by whom con- 
stituted, who are thus enabled to wield an authority whiob 
human beings* conscious of their common infirmity, would 
tremble to exercise ?. By what slow and toilsojne gradations of 
study, have thisy reached any thing amounting to a.&ir moral 
competency, that constitutes them the arbiters of the lives and 
liberties of their countrymen ? It were surely not exacting too 
much from functionaries clothed with such powers, and jarmed 
with such inifstruments. to demand a long hfe of laborious ap- 
plication to juridical science — the viginti anmrum lucubraiione$ 
of Lord Coke ; the ripened experience of sages, who had grown 
pale over the midnigut lamp, in collating, comparing, and di- 
gesting all the treasuries or ancient and modern wisdom, fiu^ 
if these rare qualifications do not exist among them, it mi^bt 
be expected that their character- and their virtues would be m- 
cluded in their titles to so awful a duty. Certain requisites 
at least might be looked for ;-*for instance, persons of mature 
age might naturally be expected to exercise more circumspection 
and prudence in handling such delicate matters as the lives and 
fortunes of their fellow men. than a raw and rash tyro who has 
only, taken his first degree in the faculty. The husband, th^ 

f)arent. would be more susceptible of kind and benevolent 
i^elings to mitigate these dreadful and severe offices, than l^e 
If ho &s no family ; ' for wife and family.* says Lord Bacon, 
^a^|e a kind of discipline of humanity, and single men are oruef 
' ajc^d hard-hearted, because their tenderness is not so often 
' called upon.* Those, also, who have been long trained to 

I)ublic functions, will be less conceited, less pufied up by their 
ittle brief authority, than the beardless youths who are su4* 
denly snatched from their studies, and transplanted into publijd 
offices. These, however, are not the attributes which direct 
the selection of proeureurs du rai or juges JC instruction. They 
are chosen for qualities little above those of husbandmen at 
our statute-fairs. For. as the French code has rendered these 
magistracies to the last de^e complex and laborious, the first, 
nay, ti^e only requisite which determines the choice, is yigour 
of age. The JBar supplies young men in the fullness of their 
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Btretigth, fit for Inbour, and whose zea* wcA adHvlftr tfitj^'bfe 
easily employed to the service of the gaveramfentP^^offlfce 
of procureur du rot in almost every pro vinctel court oPth^^Wng- 
dom, is filled by a deputy taken from the loWeit Vanka? of tfi^ 
lialr. His jud^^ment and moderation, therefore, in the grave 
and atvful dtties that are entrusted to him, will be necesi^arily 
6n A par with his years and experience. 

' ' ' The mandat d^nmcntt ^oes not, indeed, empower the procurettr 
du roi to commit the prisoner. It is, however, nearly thie same 
tfhitig; for b^ remains a deposite in the hands of justice, f^rtitat 
fftminer,) till ihejuge d'tnitructim has decided how he is to' be 
disposed 'of*. This, as will be seen, is a miserable sophism of 
ihe code,-^ solemn and cruel irony, which mock^iat theiiberty 
It destroys'.' For, although these warrants are issuable onlyt'itt 
cases of flagrant d6lit (Jkgrans deSetumJ, and when corpora! ot 
jnfamous punishment is incurred, or where an ofience is com- 
kritted in a dwelling-house, and when the master of the house 
ctfls'onthe procureur durtri to inquire into the matter ;— yet, in 
all these cases, if the accused be on the spot, he may be in- 
stantly seized, or, if absent, be taken by a mandat dTamirfer. 
Xtui though the code does not, totidem'verHs, authoH^an im- 
pji|^onment, still, that imprisonment actually takes platte^^iiotis 
ite hardship at all alTeviated by the sophism of beifig ^;l Stat 
d*am4ner. And the right of i Auing these warrants is alsO' given 
to the Juges de paix, to the officers of the gendarmerie, the com- 
missaries of police, the prefects of departments, and the pre- 
fect of police at Paris. To what an extent also may the words 
* flagrant d^lit' be interpreted ! By law, indeed, the actual im- 

Crisonment of the person is not warrsinted, until an examination 
as taken place, and the facts resulting from it are siiffibient to 
authorize it. But these precautions are shametes^fy evaded. 
Where is the remedy? The injured party complains. But thb 
officer entrenches himself in the immunity given hf the code 
to all acts officially done, unless the prosecution is- authorized 
by the conseil tfitat; t board resembling our' priSry-to(mdl, 
composed of the ministers and those peenr and deputiesl #ho 
give them their political support. It is remarkable, thtiK' the 
grossest Want of formality, even in the -indndat de^dtpi^t; th^ 
instrument which consigns a man to a dungeon,<--an oihigsion 
eveft of his right name, or a wrong description of his offfence, 
so that he may be ignortint of what is laid to his charg^i— ah 
error, too, which may sometimes, for grave state-purposes. Be' 
designedly committed, and by virtue of which blander be may 



• Code d'Instruct Crim. art 40. lb. axU 46. ^ lb. art. 48, 49. 
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Uo in ipol ybr an^ mlf^mi$feri$d,^^ oaly Uabto to a i^r of 
£% fnoics*. Aiid i^ fine k to be lerWd-^-oa wboM? No4 
on the officer who executed the wemuU, bei on tke gr^fitr 
gregistrar) tbroi^h. whose office il pawed I 

la cases where 00)7 wbtil is called ta peitte anneiimslk- \m 
ufourred, a suaiiioos is issued, (nwndat de omnpamtmn^} wfaich 
is an order to appear for the perpose ot. laodet £oing iDterroga^ 
tories. If the pAVty does not appear*, a nmuSat JRamhmr is 
executed; and, in case of feasta-nce^ tbe offioer may catt. ift 
the aid of an armed foree* Bui tbe code pereasptorily enjetHi 
that the ioterrogatory is to take phce wiU»n \w%al^iom hof > 
at least* This provision* as niist neceasarily kappen whste the 
legislator does notbing more then enter a vagne^dmctieB oft 
the statute booki is sbaneWasly ernded. ii.i& :tbfe.daiL7>i|^iac»- 
tiice^ a^if in moclMffy of that diieeliovbi to coomy iiaA pariy to 
a prison where he remaiaaseYeial day» before- be ieiiilesMigniad. 
Kay, it oftei^ happens, even after the interrogatotyj^ wken^ an** 
cording to tbe code, be ongbt either te be dieohnreedj. or cea^ 
mitted ibr trial, that he is kept in impvisonaieQl mraertkaft cdd« 
yenient, but indefinite tGtion« en^at it nrnmiat d^amimr. 

Tihejugi ^TiMtruUimf is ibe oi^y magislnUe who ean legaHy 
oonuni t,. and that cmlv by a fmadat de d^K or a mmndai d^mrrk. 
As to the prisons themselves* ^ey would fsanish a ouumi ^ 
details disgusting end Mokening no humanity. In the depart- 
ments^ they are. erowded, infi^ted, and damp^ In many of 
Uiem, twenty or thirty o«t of a hundred have perished «»- 
nnaUy* of epidemic disordera^ arisiag from negleetend uncfeai^ 
liness* The gaolers. ' seldom the friends of man» carry tile 



rjjjpuss of their office to a wanton and tyranmcsA exceea. Men 
oTlettsrs confined Co* libels snd other poMical offencos, and per- 
8.aaa detained only for debt, are doomed to a cloee and iaerkable 
contact with the vilest eriminals of both sexes. M, Berangert 
n^entioon a fact* which ie but too well authenticated ; we wem 
gladly disbelieve it, if we could* A young lady of hig^ Ineth 
and fl^inat«4 rank, ha4» shortly afiber Uie j£mtbon Resk>ralioa» 
been Qondemnedi, for a political offiaoei to fmrm^pefpihidk: 
hiM^ an scan^ were the aceommod^innaof tAM» paiata, that eha 
wa^ oUiged to endnse, night and day> the society, and to hear 
thenoiu^me of twelve abandoned wemeni* That Wnier heard 
hef« an he teUs ne, breathe her com^ainto amsinet tbe ateml 
iortnve which wan thiw infiieted npon ber» ' A was omtb^ tiny 
^ poinC sbe'Snidw ' of suffering eapitidpnntdmaent^ and Isaw 



I i n m <iH<»*»i 



• lb. art lid. t lb. art. 107. and 111. 
i ^De la Justice Qriminene en France," Pisr M. Bkmgfit. Iteb, 
.I8ia PV.5U, , • • . ' ■:. W 
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' daose who w«re conpcltd witb me, mansbed to ' tli^ «cafiblcb 
' Death indeed mm terrible to my- appreheOBion ; bat the 

* miaeriea I am now undergoing, are a thousand tiniea worse ; 
' for the language which I am compelled to hear firodi tfae de* 

* praved wretches around me» is a slower and m6re lingering 
^ d^alh than that from which I was saved. I envy the fate of 

* m^ fiiends !' It is true» that the juge (TinstrtAetian is directed 
to visit the prisons in his Mrroudusenient ; and every president of 
assiiea ia also required to inspect the maisotn dijusiiie. These 
duties kirve dwindled into an idle formality, for ne penaky 
oMaefae* to iSttm neglect and non-eiecotion Off thenir 

We pRwaised to say something of Uie mtse an secret, or sei^nef 
confinetMnt ;—4hat stain of French justice;— that fcproach of 
a gallant and enlightened nation ! If we describe it as ft exists 
in the fulness of its horrors at this very moment, we are con- 
scious that we shall make a more than usual demand upon the 
faith of our readers. It is well known, that the fueatiam, that 
savi^e relic of the old law of France, was. finally abolished on 
tbe §lh October, 1789* But, from the fancied necessity of ob- 
taining confessions, or the revel^ions of acoompUces in certein 
cases, tkere has gradually grown up a new speeies of tortuie^ 
under which the stoutest frame and the most stubborn eowrage 
must at last sink. The facts which establish die existence of 
this merciless procedure, are beyond all controversy ; and al- 
though we would indulge, for the honour of our common nature, 
a reluctance to believe it, yet, the details of its frequent prac- 
tice are too numerous and well authenticated, to admit even of 
that dubious solace. 

The metim of this accursed torture is thrown into a narrow 
dungeoiwdamp and paved with stones, and from which fresh air 
is entirely excluded. If a ray of light finds its way into this 
gloomy cavern, it is only through the intervals of a small 
grated window, or rather hole pierced through the wall. The 
nirniture is one miserable French blanket. Neither chair nop 
table is permitted, so that the prisoner is obliged to stand up* 
right, or lie down. Every employment in which the mind 
migb^ find a slight escape from ito mis€ri^,«M>ooks, paper^ 
pens, are strictly excluded. A scanty portion of brekdis aU 
his aliment, and even that portion is sosttetiieies designedly 
withheld from him. From time to time» h» is)ed otet of thin 
nepuldiral cell to unders^o an interrogatory; but 4iisfdf^(lfc- 
tions are confused, and his answers perplexed and cOMradibibiry* 
The hesitations, the embarrassments of the wretch ave turned 
by this ben^cont process mto fresh heads of accusation^ 
TWo af^'imlsnM&of its^handag been coadintted for 160 days, 
M. Bdranger, whose work we have just cited, was present at a 
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»4rfatl bcffove a eo«it of asMzes. . The (tfetice wsb a jpalilifial 
eae, and die ]iriiicipal prools; except • those which were at*' 
tempted to be extorted from the pitsonenst were fiinrisfaedi-bf 
the «ge»(8 of p<rfice. 

< •* You contradict yourself," said the president^ addressing one of 
tlie prisoners, " in many of your answers,** •* Sir,** answered that 
nnhappy being, '* I have undergone so many interrogatories, that 1 
hardly know what I am saying. I have been au iecrrt ! ! Tftis tbt^ 
fare I sofered 100 days. For fifty hours I reeeived'oo fbod^ ^Rdl!^ 
tiirioe in that time I was intenogated. The last time wii at nskU 
Bight, and I oonkl scarcely sUnd for hunger. Whea I was coxriai 
bMc» I asked for bread. It was refused as beiog be7Pad.t|ie uanal 
hour of distribution. I remained six weeks without change of ItaefH; 
or water to wash in. My wife tried fr 
aecessmry articles; — in vain* My tbr 
succeeded by twenty others. If the S4 
me, I should have thought it a mere 
When the judee interrogated roe, I had 
hesitate,' said he ; * you coiltradict you 
you are guilty.* Now, Mr. President, c 
fiad some contradictions in my answei 
maa boreibU tttiimenj to the sufe'ing 

shucUertd with horror. A loud murmur burst forth,>aad k w>^ arith» 
aome difficulty that order could be restored.' 

It is nugatory to deny the existence of this dreadful practice, 
because it rests upon no direct enactment in the code. If it 
actually exists, no matter whether it is 
or arises out of a legal ambiguity, Fra 
by the solemn abolition of torture m 17^ 
revolutionary revival of torture adopted 
and is now one of the saddest memorials 

After this melancholy episode, we resu 
a French criminal process, of which we 1 
some df'the preliminary formalities. 1 
sumihons or appretiension, is the interrog 
It' is reitlatkabte that the Revolution, i 
whicti so many dreadful abuses were wc 
left this; odious feature of the old law ui 
rogatory, however, of the ancient regime 
character. It was, indeed, conducted in 
but the jurists divided interrogatories ir 
gesth)e ; the former being such as bore di 
ritatter, the latter being such insidious an 
as answer to our cross-examinations of w 
kind were, then, the onlv ones permitb 
tive interrogatory vitiated the whole j: 
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Bedt^ M(t ofily i&^« odious part of the. French laivr etfri&dioii 
m4e€nt, but the magistrate who puis the iptenogatiop s ^ in« 
ipairibbly dispUya all liis professional skill and aoiiteiDMSfni 
making the accused party betray himself. Not unfimfqeolly 
the examination takes place at night, when the prisoner is 
suddenly awakened out of his sleep, and in a state of mind far 
from being sufficiently unclouded to undergo it ; when it is 
npt» uoeommon to tell him that the matter is already detected, 
that .hi& Accomplices have revealed every thing, and that it will 
uoi loader avail him to deny his guilt. All his answers* taken 
«t dimrent examinations, are put together* and aftevwarda 
fovm a part (unhappily too important a part) of the • proceed* 
hicij. 

* We can scarcely move a step in travelling through the pre- 
sent mode of criminal proceeaing, without finding traces of 
the old law. Of these, the most obnoxious usages are those ' 
which respect the examination of witnesses; but will it be 
imagined* that a witness is summoned, interrogated by the 
jifgf d^imtruction, and his answers written down by the gr^ffier, 
-Hand that all this passes neither in the presence of the pri* 
aooer- nor of his counsel? A malicious witness, therefoEe*' 
may depose io the most unfounded falsehoods without cheek or 
restraint ; — a dark, tortuous, disingenuous procedure alike at 
variance with common sense and justice. Hence, also, a wit- 
ness» his depositions being thus taken down and remaining on 
record as memorials agamst himself, will naturally adhere to 
them afterwards, with the tenacity of a man jealous of his 
credibility, and anxious to prop it up by inflexibly and obsti- 
nately piersisting in his first allegations. 

These proceedings, viz. the examination of the prisoner and 
that of the witnesses, (both private,) being now completed* 
they are next submitted to the chamber of council* consistiag 
of three judges* one of them being the jug^ ^instruction bim^ 
self, who has hitherto conducted the whole business, from^thfi^ 
warrant to the present' stage of the proceeding, tliere is a^ 
inherent self-love in our natures, that makes us expert sophi^^ 
where our own penetration or judgement may be called .iq 
Question* and renders us more enamoured of our bluAders*. 
than disposed to repair them. It would have ^been SQund . 
policy to exclude this officer from the chamber, where* in £Eict* 
be sits in judgement on his own acts. Be this as it may, h^ 
make« his report to the chamber, who sit with closed doors. 
The prisoner is not present, either personally or hy counsel ; — 
so that if the juge aimtruction, who has himself reduced the 
several depositions to writing, (and that too in his own style 
and language,) has design^ly spread any colouring or exag- 
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ErMibn 6T«r it, i3kt prejudiee mtisl in«?it^My be iift|MiiUtf to 
I colleatgmes, who can only see with hu eyeti» or jurf^#HII 
hiB feeUngR* If two of the judges deem the proofs itiMS^ 
ciettt, tbe accused is h&n de cottr, (out of conrt,) and there is ffH 
end of tbe proceedings : if safficient, tbey then determine the 
dass or category of the offence ; viz. whether it is one which 
mdaces criminal, or only torrectional penatties,— a distinctioii 
which, in some de^ee, corresponds to onr classfficalion of 
offences — into felonies and simple misdemeanours. Here, 
however, we start a strange and nnaccountable absurdity. We 
have jost seen, that a majority of the three is required to de- 
cide as to the sufficiency of proof; but, if a single voice pro* 
nounces the offence liable to peines qfflictives ou imamantes, {cor- 
poral or infamous,) the culprit is sent before the criminal tri- 
tranal. Nine years experience have testified, says M, B6«tn* 
ger, that this single voice is that of the juge cTimtruethn. The 
proceedings are now ripe for the procureur d» roi- Bat wlklt 
can more strikingly demonstrate the clumsiness of the fiia^ 
chine, than tbe cumbrous intervention of the chaiiiber ' of 
eomidi, consisting of three judges, in which a srnc^le person 
only is empowered to qualify the offence, and determine there- 
by the jurisdiction where it is cognitabte, — a question by hit 
the most important in tbe preliminary part of the proceed- 
ings? 

At length, however, arid for the first time, the accwsed 
party is allowed to say something for hhnself, and to ^Ve in 
sn^h memorials as he thinks fit. Up to this time, he has re* 
mained a stranger to the proceedings a^inst him, and, specTfr" 
cally speaking, has neimer been made acquainted with his 
accuser nor his accusation. He has been kept also in the samie 
ignorance of the names and depositions of the witnesses. - He 
MS had to fight, with his eyes blind-folded, an armed adver- 
sary. To tfe poor, the drawing up of their memoriafe is a 
heavy and insupportable expense ; and five days only are al- 
lowed, before the chamber of accusation, consisting of fiv^ 
^dges, (the next link in this interminable chjAn of proced^e,) 
comes to a determination. No other document fbttns the besiS 
of thAt determination than the report <sff the proctimtr genei*al^, 
who, as soon as their decision is notified to him, proceeds td 
draw up tbe acte d*accu$ation, or indictment, ft is by neAM Of 
this instrument, in feet, that the prisoner becoihe^ firtt ac- 
i}niEtinted witii the crime laid to his charge, ft is ihe basiiS^ 
moreover, of alt the future proceedings, and is fte m^st im- 
portant document in the Whole process. Biit, itt llhe'dnv^iAg 
ei Ais paper, dl the tedmieal mle and regtAiitr flMd|^, Ae 
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prBciflion and accviacy of an Elijah iodictinent» are wJioUy 
disregarded. On the contrary, it is swelled out to an inter** 
minable length, and abounds with those 9nian]ents of rhetoric* 
80 misplaced in such an instrument^ but which are never un- 
welcome to the ears of a Frenchman, whose intellect is not to 
be reached but tkrmigfa a rhetorical medium. It sometimes 
exo«eds forty foUos, and occupies tliree hours of the trial in 
ntading. 

Ajkd here we must afjain remind oor readers of the tortnria|; 
slowness, the leaden, funereal pace of a French criminal prcH 
cess, hy shortly recapitulating the several halts which are niade 
in it^ and which render the ' law's delay' in tb^t country, one 
of Ibe most intolerable of its grievances, while it oppresses 
the innocent with those hopes defierred that make his heart 
siek^ and dooms him to sutler, in many respects, the penalties 
of. guilt. After the first interrogatory, be is, as we have seen, 
r^i^sga^ed to prison. Once lodged there, the law is seized 
with an unaccountable letharsyi The juge d*in$truction bi^ 
now to iH^^pare the^proch verbcU, and to examine the witnesses ^ 
bnt tbes^ duties ar^ sitimuUted by no penalty or resppn^ibiiity 
for s-iaegligeot or relaxed execntion of them. Distracted by % 
vatittty of siuailar proceedings, all going on at tlie same tifloe^ 
like the lawyer in Tom Jones, he probably wishes himself cut 
mto twenty pieces, while the prisoner, wno, in his dungeon, ts 
vainly invoking the tardy genius of French jurisprudence, 
must wait his leisure. At last, however, his report is ready for 
the chamber of council. Here another delay takes place, fot 
the whole procedure must be previously submittea to the 
pr0cureur du roi» on whose table it probably slumt>ers unob- 
served for several days. When it reaches the chanibei^ in 
common probability the instruction is found inooiiftplete,. when 
a further investigation is ordered ; so that, after several months 
have been consumed, and after so profuse an expenditure ot 
ink and ipaper, the proceeding at last draws its slow lengths 
like the wounded suake, into the court of assizes* Yet, even 
heve^ a delay may occur. If Mr. Procureur du roi can shew 
sufficient cause for not bringing on the case immediately, he 
may Qiove to put off the trial. The result is» that it rarely 
happens ia Fiajtce^ that a prisoner is brought to trial withia 
nine months frem his commitment 

. 3ut he has now-passed through the unmeaning labyrinths| 
the " passages that lead to nothing," which retard the preli^- 
minary parts of his process, and has reached the court where 
his £^is U> be .4«(nded. ijiere ,w.e look, in vaiju far the huma- 
nity, the tenderness, the compassion which temper the ej^ecun 
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tir^ justice of Bngland. Well might the words of Mocbeadi 
be put into the mouth of a French criminal : 

< The Judges are met, 
A ierrUde set.* 

' His look, his voice, his gesture, are interpreted against hiou 
If he has not the confidence of hardened guiU,--^if his ai ww ow 
to the interrogatories (often continued for three successive days) 
aw confiistd or at variance with the proces verbal, (which he is 
not allowed to see,) a fatal impressioi^ is felt against him, 
from which neither the ordinary firmness . of the ju^ry, aor tiie 
religion of their oath, is sufficient to guarantee them* , M« 
Berryer, one of the counsel of Castaing, lately tried for mur- 
der at Paris, alluding to the various contradictions of the.pii* 
soner, so unfairly pressed against him by the judge who in-* 
terrogated him, justly exclaims : 

< Is it 80 verv remsrkable then, that, charged with so fotil a crffae, 
distracted by the recollectioDB of his oarent», bis iufant, — the friend- 
ship he is supposed to have betraved, — sffrightened himself bj the 
coDtradictions into whichf he has been goaded, and forming against 
him a perplexed series of inferences fatal to his innocence,— *is it 
strange that he should hesiute and feel alarm on so awful an occa*- 
sion, in the presence of death, which is soon to usher him befi>re Ij^is 
Maker ? What must be the feelines of a man thus called upon to 
throw his life, in the very flower of bis^ yearst-^all that is dear to 
biro, upon the uncertain issue of a public trial, and to trust only to 
Uie infirmity and frailty of human judgemenU ?'* 

The oath administered to the jury has this particularity : it ps 
not ' to try the issue joined according to th§ evidence,' hsif^ 
« according to their consciences as good aqd just men;^r^a . 
vague, and often the most dangerous criterion by which fjfilr,. 
lible beings can decide. The acte d'auusaUon jia thqnra^f)^.^ 
which, in Pastaing^s case« (we adduce it only £ox an example^),,, 
occupied fifty-six closely printed octavo pages,, and, duritig the i 
reading of which, the court was twice adQoum^d* It is, in 
other words, a long pleading, in which every presumption 
hostile to the prisoner is urged, all his contradictions in the . 
proces verbal are insisted on, and all the probable topics of bis 
defence ^re refuted. Who could suppose, that, in a bill of in<- 
diptmeot^ the most insignificant circnmstaneea would be stated 
^ith so much pomp of phrase, as in the^ following, passage. 



• M Proc68 complet d'Bdme Samuel Castaing, doctear en medicine." 
Paris^l823. ' . 
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which W6 'copy from tJbke o^^eifatciifiii/toiim theiCluie of Qas* 

taing? 

* Moreover^ before the death of Augusto Ballet, and whilst thejr 
were at the auberge together, he (Castaing) took especial care, con- 
trary to the ordinary usage, to pay for every thing from hand to 
mouihf a» it woi bttraght to them. A circamstance which they whv 
have beco.8ccustomed to observe upon the mind of man, m\\ not deem 
nnkop^tant. It is evident, that Casuing wished that every bedy. 
about hiBwAeuld be pleased with him, and entertain towards, him tbei 
good.ivill that js ordinarily excited by kindness.' 

We cite this sentence at random,* as a specimen of tiie mate- 
rials which compose an acte (Taccusation. 

Pertiapsj, the most striking contrast between the forms of an 
EngUsh, and those of a French cOurt of justice, would be 
foiind in the style, spirit, and mode of address to the jttry, 
made in the two countries by the respective counsel for the 
prQs^uUqn* 

* The counsel for the crown in England/ observes M. Cottd^ 
' lays before the jury a summary of the case, which is nothing but 
a more detailed and. circumstantial repetition of the indictment: 
guarding himself,^ however, from every sort of invective against the 
prisoner^ and making no- reflections on his depravity. Facts must 
speak, and the counsel is forbidden to excite feelings which must 
be called forth by them alone. The counsel finishes by saying 
that he shall call witnesses to substantiate the charges against the 
prisoner. This opening address very seldom lasts more than a quarter 
of an hour.' 

'The French advocate rarely exhibits this de6;ree of mode- 
ration. An opportunity occurs of exhibiting himself to ad- 
vatattLge, ' i^d it is one which no French man, French woinan^' 
we'fifad albiOst said, French child, has sufficient resolution to' 
reiikf. Iir place, therefore, of a calm statenient of facts, the 
publio ))ro8eoutor delivers along rhetorical discourse, which 
18 'a adrt of cominentary upon the acte d^accusation^ ^very 
cdtTimon<Aplace whtchthe hackneyed subjects of human prime may 
cc^n tbihis recoltectioD, every figure of a laboured anct artificial 
elbtjli^tice, is marshalled against the unhappy wretch.atthe bar, 
of Whose destined punishment these dull and vapid effusions 
ait^tidsK^hf aggravation ; ahd though equally alien 'from good 
tafiitef 'aod'tiumamty, they seldom fail in stifling all sympathy or ' 
pity that 'might be felt in his behalf. Cicero himself could 
scarcely have denounced Catiline with more impassioned decla« 
mation, than that employed by a pracureur general, to obtain the 
contfctioft of a person accused of any of the common offences 
which usually fill an a8size*calend^. It might be imagined 
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ihttt the gorammeiit k«elf wm shdtLea to Uw centre by tyery 
felony and misdemeanour committed within its frontiers. 

But the prisoner has still to undergo an ojrdeal, compared 
to whichj all that he has vet experienced is light as air; 
vu^. his public examination oy the president of the court ;^ 
% n^emb^r, be it obserFed, of the ooamber which sends him 
to trial* aod^ therefore, ia most cases natarally disposed to 
sojipopt aa aocusation, the failare of whitih wotld be an in» 
potation on his own docision. Accordingly^ on thk occaskuu. 
all the professional tn^Bniuty and skill imparted by the long 
habit oi framing questions fitted for extorting an absolute con* 
fession of guilt, or bewildering him in a uibyrinth of con^ 
tradtctions, which answers the same end, — all this is play«d 
pff upon delinquents for the most part ignorant of tbo 
meaning of the questions, and wholly unarmed against the 
insidious and dangerous effect of them< 

< The president/ says M. Cottik, * questions the prisoner* ••• W1m» 
is the president ? — a member of the royal court which has placed the 
prisoner in a state of accusation ; a coneague of the attorney-seueral 
or officer who supports the accusation ; finally, a magistrate charged 
with detailing the proofs of it to the Jury : the honour of tlie body 
to which he oelongs, his connections with the accuser, die interest 
of his owi) reputation, every thing induces him, imperceptibly, if not 
to hope for tiie success of the accusation, at least to fear lest some 
of the prooft upon which it is founded, should escape the inex* 
perience of the jury. 

* He ouestions the prisoner!* •••We have seen how scirerdy : 
persuadeu almost the whole time of the certainty of the crime, 
kis object is to draw an absolute confession from the culprit: he 
presses, twists, and turns him, scarcely allowing him time to or^uhe; 
and if the prisoner msnifests an insuperable resistance, he becomes 
angry and exasperated, and almost his enemy/ 

A more mieaual conflict can hardly be imagined. Jnal 
emerging from uie gloom of a dungeon, the criminal is caUeii 
on to play the principal part as in a theatre, where a thousand 
eyes are upon him. Is it to be wondered at, that he should 
answer with hesitation and embarrassment, or even disclose 
circumstances that may lead to his conviction 1 Iht judge^ 
president, on the other hand, has every advantage. The 
answers of the prisoner before the juge JCimtruetiam are in 
his hand. If his answers on this occasion vary from tboae 
which he gave formerly, the jury are reminded of l^e contra*^ 
diction in terms strougiy implying that the variance is deemed 
a proof of guilt. 

ICo ear attmMfd to the sowids of humamty or justice, bnt 
xnHSt slRink with honor finun such an e9aminallio% oontinttod 
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-sometimea for geyeral days, and conducied against a poor, 
trembliDg delinquent, fiinksng beneath the cousciousnen of 
crime, and deeerted by his faculties in this awful hour of his 
tribulation. How foreiUy does the humane intimalion of 
a British judge, whmi an imprudent deolaration is ready to 
escape the lips of a uriaoner, ' to take heed lest he coaviot 
• ' himselP— haw forcibly does this recur to our recolleption, 
as if to heighten the savage deformity of die French practice ! 
: There are, indeed, sophisins ready at band to defiBnd die moat 
.disgracefiil procedures ; and even M. Cottu« while he repro- 
batas the examination of the prisoner, ascribes it to tke ardent 
love of trudi inherent in bis countrymen. But« dioagb the 
detection of crimes may be necessary to social welfare, let 
it be understood, that it never receives a severer wofund^ than 
when public justice is at variance with humanity and mercy. 

This ardent love of truth has generated several lamentaUe 
errors in the jndicial system of France, and we meet with them 
in the next stage of the trial — ^the examination of the witnesses. 
After the examination of each witness, M. Cottu states, the 

{resident puts freshi questions to the prisoner, and fresh false- 
oods occur on the part of the latter, with still increasing ani- 
mosity on the part of the judge. It is a sacred maxim in an 
English court, that what are called leading questions, each as 

;ive hints or suggestions to the witness, are strictly forbidden. 

n France, the examination of the witnesses is not conducted by 
the counsel, who can ask no question but through the moun 
of .the president, who shapes it in his own way, and most 
freauently, it may be addea, to answer his own object ; which* 
we lament to say, is, in almost every instance, the conviction 
•of the oflfender. 

By article 315 of the Code d'Instruction, the prisoner is fur- 
nished with a list of the witnesses only twenty-foinr hours 
before the trial. It may be said, that he would have had 
no earlier notice (except in high*treason) in England; but 
the previous examinations before the magistrate in the 
presence of the prisoner, must have afforded ample intimation 
of the names and characters of those who are to testify against 
him. Passing this by, however, the law which authorises 
the president to call any person he pleases to eluQid^ie the 
matter, and which absolves the person so called ftovfx tb^ 
solemnity of an oath, adding at the same time« tb$^t the 
declarations of a person so cailed> are to be co«sidere<l osdy 
as renseienements, is vicious, abeurd, and mischievoMS. Whether 
the evi(teoce of such a man is called testimonjr or rens^iffrfgi^ 
mmt, diey are both attestations of fact. Omutiiig tKat there 

Wou XXL N. S. 2 H 
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ja<& distinction between them^ what are the respectire portionw 
of ,wei(g^t attribatable to eadi ? There may be caaeft, wherrni 
^tbr n9i9eignement has more force than the formal deposftien. 
'1^ distinclioo caHs to our mind the old juridtcal practice, 
according to which, proofs and half proofs were put into* the 
aedle^ and extended by the celebrated parliament of Toulouse 
to quarters and eighths; subtleties which not only render 
.the study of law perplexed and contradictory as an ar^ctfiil 
science, but work irreparable evil, where the life and feme 
of a fellow-creature are involyed in the decision ; which s«b- 
•titute for fixed and unbending rules of evidence, the BKost 
vagae and unlimited discretion, — breaking down the sanctkms 
and the solemnities by which judicial truth is distin^ished 
,from the random, mis-shapen, arbitrary asseverations ofeoie^- 
house or tea^^table gossip. Nor is it unusual, when the prisoner, 
or his counsel, desires the president to put a specific question, 
for the latter to hem and haw about its relevancy. Fre^ 
.quently he refuses to put it at all without such modifications 
as wholly defeat, its purpose. This is not all. The witnete 
wishes to rectify his deposition ; and if the alteration is 
favourable to the accused, he is brow- beaten and intimidated. 
His first declarations before the juge d*itistructioH are quoted 
against him, and he is threatened with being punished for 
prevarication, if he persists ; one of the many mischiefs re- 
sulting from the secrecy of the preliminary part of the pro- 
ceeding, by enabling the judge, who, accoraing to the spirit 
and practice of French jurisprudence, is the prosecutor, to 
reproach both the prisoner and the witnesses with their con- 
tradictions, and to compel the latter to give unfair and biassed 
testimony. The witnesses being heard, the time arrives for 
the defence, which is stated by the prisoner's -advocate, (or, 
if more than one, advocates in succession,) to which the 
advocate-general has a right to reply. It is much to be 
lamented, that the same extravagant and exaggerated species 
of discourse, which we reprobated in the prosecuting counsel, 
is resorted to, if possible to a much greater extent of overhegkted 
statement or sophistical reasoning, by the prisoner's advocate. 
To this, M. Cottfi bears a strong testimony. 

< ,Ta prevent a conviction for the most palpable crimes* we see 
jouD^ barristers, of gentle manners^ unblemished integrity* of piiffe 
and mflexible principles, throwins doubt on the most irrefrf^W^ 

S roofs ; fabricating ^uppositioos devoid of all probability ; Isjjng 
own maxims subversive of morality and social order; infimpg 
guilty terrors into the simple minds of the Jurors, and deriving a vam 
and empty joy in having snatched a scoundrel from due punishmeht!!. 

< Sometimes, to crown all, the. attorney-general replies, and'^he 
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cOttMel amwen him. Fre^h vehemence on both sided. TI16 ($6urt 
becones a perfect evenay where die pessidiis hdTe< full pli^; kix-^ 
a^oeratioB is pushed to madnesst and the prisoner's lift is.dispvMied 
witti a fievceness which disgusts the spectator fvad makes the siri^^g^r 
dbudder.' 

And now we are arrived at a period of tlie procedure* 
which, in our own courts, inspires a still but awful sobcitude**- 
weiBiQan the summing up by the president. From this solemn 
and dignified duty, the collisions of zeal and the strife of 
Ibe passions, which necessarily agitate the controversies of 
the W, are religiously excluded ; and the magistrate, firdm 
the sacred and serene seat of justice, a height inaccessible 
to prejudice or partiality, nicely, and cautiously, and hu- 
manely adjusting the balance of facts and probabilities, by 
a steady and unwavering light, guides, without impelling, 
the jury to a sound and safe determination. Alas, this is 
the vision of the fancy, rather than a slight approximation 
to the mode in which this essential duty is discharged by 
the president of a criminal court in France. Let M. Cott^ 
be heard,— an unexceptionable witness. 

* The president sums up the case ! A recapitulation ought 

to be an impartial exposition of the charges against the prisoner, 
and of his grounds of defence : but is it in fact so ?— unhappily, 
we are forced to acknowledge that it is hut too often a tissue of fresh 
arguments against the prisoner, the extravagance of whose counsel 
sometimes, it is true, reduces the president to this sad necessity : 
but it often happens that the resentment which he himself has 
retained during the course of tlie trial, acts in voluntarily on his 
mind, and induces him, without his suspecting it, to insist more 
forcibly on the proofs of guilt, than on the arguments urged by the 
prisoner in his favour.' 

With our eyes fixed upon the numerous difficulties, as we 
have rapidly sketched them, which the delinquent has to com- 
bat, — bearing in mind, too, that the presiding maxim whicli 
governs every part of the proceeding is, that the conviction of 
the guilty is paramount to the deliverance of the innocent,— 
it is most distressing to recognize in the magistrate, whose 
opinions, if forcibly expressed, must have a powerful influenoe 
on the jury, the absence of every judicial quality or feeling. 
Ib summing up, how misplaced are pompous and antithetical 
statencefi — epigrammatic or metaphorical expressions— as i( 
. in die discharge of so delicate a duty, the judge could con- 
descend to court the applause of the audience ! To say in 
Westminster Hall, that a judge was eloquent in his summing 
up, would be the bitterest satire. It would, in fact, be equiva- 
lent to an imputation of being partial. He who is eloquent, 
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cannot be impartitil. It is the very essence of eloquence to 
take a side» to uphold a tenet, and to inforce a peculiar series 
of impressions. 

The jury now withdraw to deliberate. A few words, bow- 
ever, and only a few, upon a subject of great moment. A 
question may be well asked, before we speak about the trial by 
iury in France — whether that trial exists there at all ? It is not 
m a name, that the virtue of that judicature resides. Unant* 
mity of decision is so combined, in our ideas, with the trial by 
jury, that we cannot, with a safe conscience, admit that to be a 
jury» which decides by a majority of votes ; and in France, a ma*- 
jority by one single voice, devotes a human being to the scaffokL 
For, when he is declared guilty by a majority only of seven to five, 
^as in the case of Castaing,) the judges join their votes to the ma- 
jority of the jury, and thus the simple majority of the judges and 
the j.ury combined, decides the verdict. Suppose, then, that 
seven of the jury, (which consists of twelve, as with us,) agree upon 
a finding of scuiltv* whilst ^Aree judges out of the five vote for 
an acquittal, the ^k;o judges who vote for a verdict of guilty, 
by the union of their votes with the seven votes in the jury, 
form the majority ; and thus the prisoner is condemned by 
nine votes against eight — the excess of one vote only in a case 
of life and death ! But mark the absurdity, the monstrous 
absurdity of this regulation. The prisoner is in fact fo«iad 
guilty by the jury, and acquitted by the judges, vi2. by each of 
those tribunals separately,— whereas, by this unnatural con- 
junction, he is convicted, although acquitted by a majority of 
that organ of the court, in which it must necessarily be pre- 
sumed, that the greater discernment and judgement are to be 
found. Or state it thus. Two tribunals, upon whose united 
decision his fate is made to depend, come to diametrically op- 
posite decisions. Is it not to be inferred from so marked a 
disunion of sentiment, that the guilt of the prisoner has been 
matter of great doubt ? In the merciful system of English 
justice, every doubt is as beneficial to the prisoner, as if posi- 
tive testimony was adduced in his be halt, for the juiy are 
uniformly admonished to acquit in all such cases. I5ut in 
France, In the case we have stated, there is more than doubt, 
— the positive determination of eight men in favour of inno- 
cence, while the preponderance of one single voice decides 
that innocence to oe guilt ! In truth, this heterogeneous ad- 
mixture of magistrates and jurors, makes the trial by jury in 
that country a ridiculous misnomer. 

M. Cottfi, to our great surprise, has passed by all these con- 
siderations ; nor are his remarks upon the question of unanimity 
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at all to our satisfaction. They are neither correctly nor iMii* 

nously stated. As this, however, is an important judicial problem, 
it is fair that we should permit our Author to speak fornimself ; 
premising that, by the law of 1798, unanimity of decision was 
established in France with this modification only. That if, after 
a deliberation of twenty-four hours, the jury should not agree^ 
then their verdict should be returned by an absolute majority ; 
— and adding, moreover, on M. Cottu's authority, that during 
the existence of that law, viz. for twelve years, all the verdicts 
throughout France were unanimous, excepting forty only. 

< The principal arguments opposed to this unanimity are, that, in 
the event of disagreement among the jurors, the unanimity to which 
they ultimately come, is never more than apparent, and that in fact 
it is but the forced submission of the smaller part to the greater; that 
on all occasions of a verdict against the prisoner, either by a simple 
majority or one of two thirds, the public ought to be satisfied, and 
should consider as certain that the remaining third are in their 
hearts of the opinion of the majority, and that if they refuse to 
agree with the rest, the reason is that some are prevented by a 
feeling of weakness, and the others are men of a stubborn and obsti- 
nate disposition, who have laid down for their guidance the anti-so- 
cial law of never pronouncing a condemnation! however convinced 
they may be of the culprit's guilt. 

* They assert, finally, that the system of unanimity produces no , 
other efifect than establishing a contest between the strong and the 
weak, in which victory must always rest with him whose mind and 
body can hold out the longest. 

*• To these objections, the partizans of unanimit;^ >'^P|y > First, That 
it is wrong to assert that, by their system, the union of the minority 
with the majority is merely apparent ; since whatever condescension 
may be supposed in the former, we can never so far think that, with 
a strong and deep conviction of the prisoner's innocence, they could 
fver be tired into a surrender to the wish of the majority ; and that 
their compliance with this wish proves at least that they had an inward 
persuasion of the prisoner*8 guilt, although they might have wished 
tot more positive proofs against him during his trial. 

* Secondly, That if the public ought to consider as certain that the 
mmority of two thirds really carries with it the assurance of unanimity, 
unless in cases where some of the jurors are determined^ as it were* 
never to pronounce any condemnation, this becomes an additional 
motivp to exact a public declaration of such unanimity ; on one side, 
to force the weak from their last intrenchment, tocutoHTtlicirshame- 
jfiil retreat, and compel tbem to march with tlie others to the assis- 
tance of society ; and on the other, to break those refractory and 
systematic spirits, who would be wiser than the law. 

* Thirdly, that we must not suppose that the bold and ilrm will 
always be on the side of error or bad faith ; but will frequently be 
found in the cause of justice, and aid it by their zeal and courage : 
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tffA Ihttt, las^» if it be not mathentticallj tmpotMUe (br a pefthia- 
cioiit and obslliMrte man to force the eleveo jurors decided on con* 
demoation, to abaodoD, by lassitude, their own opinion and adopt h% 
▼et, this 18 a less incooTenience than the one resulting from tae ex- 
iting system, by which we see a prisoner condemned by a majority of 
eight out of twelve, when the four others are perfectly convraoed of 
his innocence, and may openly proclaim their opinion in tiie li%h« 
ways.' 

If we were justly surprised that M. CottG should have passed 
by so important a feature in the criminal law of France, as 
the combinatioQ of the judges and the jury, we were quite at a 
loss to account for the slight and transient notice of many 
other provisions equally favourable to the stern despotism 
which frowns in every part of it. We cannot pursue the details, 
but they have frequently fallen under our personal observation. 
Our Author has awelt with considerable emphasis upon the 
mode in which the points of a case are submitted to the jury. 

< By the code, the auestion resulting from the act of accusation 
or indictment is the only one that should be submitted to their ddibe. 
ration. Reason, indeed, pointed out that a prisoner could only be 
tried for the fact indicated in that act, without which the procediiTe 
relative to his being brought to trial would become useless. But 
when circumstances, unknown during the preparatory stage, came to 
modify the nature of the offence, are we to deem ourselves obliged, 
strictly, to present to the jury the question of the act of accusation, 
which would thus remain without an object ? The code had not fbre* 
seen this difficulty. 

< For instance, a man is seen descending from the window of a 
room in which a robbery has been committed : the articles stolen u>e 
afterwards found in his possession : he is presented to the jury •■ 
guilty of robbery with escalade. 

« At the trial, the case is entirely altered ; the witnesses, who at 
the hearing and examination had positively deposed to the prisoner 
beinff the person whom they saw descending from the window, hesi- 
tate m their testimony ; but the circumstance of the property being 
found upon him remains in full force : he is unable to explain in what 
way it came into his possession. . 

' In this situation, we may conceive it possible for the jury to have 
'some hesitation on the principal charge, this hesitation arising from a 
doubt of the prisoner being niAeedgidUu of the robbery ; but they can 
liave none on the collateral fact, of his being at least an aeceudty 
•by eoncealing the articles stolen. 

< The indictment, or act of accusation, however, makes mentm of 
,thefi9^6tfry only, and is silent on the question of being AXMamiy. 
What is to be dipne ? Must we suffer the prisoner to be acquitted of 
the robbery, and remand* him to undergo a fresh examioatiooJiDd 
committal, as an accessary, when it is plain that this commitud 
depend upon the same evidence as the former ? 
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f ^ Tfae«nMmv«iteDeeflowuig ffofo coch a qr»tctti may be M.^of^ea 
iperceived.: biMineM impeded, crowded gaols, vast aapeotea iacun^ 
btfjf tbe state for notblng, prisoners subjected to three pr four aqocci* 
sive arraignmentSy and growing grey in confinement* wkbimt tbe 
power of obtaining a definitive trial. Such a state of things was in* 
tolerable in practice ; nor does it indeed exist, provision having been 
made against it, as we are about to explain. 

* The courts, finding in the code of criminal process, no means of 
obviating the abuse just specified, and feeling the urgent neces- 
sity Of so doing, have fastened on article 898, by wbich a presi- 
dent is aHowed, when there result from mvestigatioa during the trial 
one or more aggravating circumstances, to present to the jury a fresh 
oneation relative to them. From this, the courts hove drawn the «n»- 
AaroDce that the president v/kVB authorized to present to tbe jury all 
tbe points collateral to those of tbe act of accusation. 

* Assuredly, Uie framer of the law was far from suspecting that 
this article would ever receive such an extension. He had only 
adopted it to furnish the means of perfecting the accusation, wlien it. 
came to be aggravated by fresh depositions, proving a circumstance 
which was unknown at the examination, 8u<m as the being an acces- 
sary, escalade, or forcible entry ; but be by no means contemplated 
eatablishing the right of presenting collateral questions. (Jonse- 
ifuently, when the first comnlaiBants against collateral questions pra- 
isanted by the presidents or the courts of assiae eame before the 
court of cassauon, this court was at first extremely surprised at the 
strange construction put upon article SS8 ; but it was soon con* 
vinced of the impossibility, in practice, of foregoing a legal inter- 
pretation by which courts of assize acquired the power of presenting 
questions collateral with those of the accusation ; and tnat it was 
necessary, since the above latitude was not laid down in the code, 
H^suppW It by giving to one of its articles a construction so urgend^ 
xequirea 

* But the wording of this article soon gave rise to anotber abuse, 
of wbich we daily experience tlie inconveniences* By its tenor, the 
president alone is to present the a^ravating circumstance ; and in 
like manner, according to the allowed construction, it is stiU he who 
is authorized to present the collateral .questions. Hence it follows, 
thai, in a great number of cases, a prisoner's fate is in the. banda of 
the president.* 

But, amoi^ the many provisions wbich denote an adaman- 

* tine and unpitying hardneas of heart in the legislator, ia tb^t 
"ivhich excludes all compassion from the boaom of.a3ur0i'« 

When they retire to deliberate, a maas of docmooniasy evi- 

• d^oee, the acie d^aumatwi and other papers extrinaio to the 
>qiieation before them, and which they are recjuired to read, is 

- pat into their hunda ; and it often happens that the peruaal of 

' diem diaaipatea tbe &Tourable impressions made upon them 

^ring the trial. More than this. In the apartment to which 

they retire, appears in large characters^ a memento taken from 
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tb# code^fr * il mt ii^mtixL mtt juris de pem$er um 'dupmiiif^hs 

* des kix pimdeSf ei ae consicUrwr tes wmta quepotttra Ofxnrpaf' 

* rapport a tmcmi^ h dMaration qtt'ih ont tt feared So that if 
a t^brtiahtnent most outrageously dr8prot)oreiDBate in point of 
s^VeKty* k anne^ced to thte oiFence» the jury cannot so modify 
th^ir verdict as to subject the pfisonet to a more lenient pe- 
nalty. It not unfrequently happens, that die president ap- 
prehensive ^est the jury ehx)uld soften their verdiot in cooaiiie*" 
ration of the cosseqiiencea of ib iipon the culprii« prohibits the 
penal code from finding its way to them, pending tbeirde- 
iibemtioBiS. 

We have how brought to a condnsioo our skstoh of Ibit 
portion of the law of France, which MrtainB to fti> criminal 
process. Much yet remains to be said on an eqnaHy impor* 
tlittt btanch of jurisprudencie, — its scale of pimishments. But 
we Are admonished by the length of our article, that we must 
abstain^ £Lt least for the present, from that interesting disqui- 
sltiori. We take our leave, therefore, of M. Cottu, with geaeml 
sentiments of satisfaction for the animated eulogy wfakb he 
has pronounced upon the forms and the spirit of British juris- 
prudence^ and with our sincere and inmost wishes that they 
soSiy hereafter be infused into that of France^ to uitigate its se"-* 
Teritics, and to correct its aaionalies. 

Art II. A Summaiy ^ the Trinciple* and History gf Popery^ in five 
LectuneSy oti the Pr^tetisioAs sad Abuses of the Church of Rome. 
B^ John Birt. dvo. pp. 176. Price 4s. London. 1823. 

^T a time when Popery is makioig rapid strides, and Pt0te8<^ 
"- tants in general have lost the zeal which once animated 
thenu we eensidar the publication we have }U8^ annonnced as 
pdeuttiflriy seasonablew What may be th4^ ultimate effect of the 
sffilvts made by the adherents of the Church of Rome to pro- 
|«igfete its tenets, aided by the apathy of the opposite party, it 
IS not For us to conjecture. Certain it is, there never was a 
pi&riod when the members of the papal community were so 
active and enterprising, or Protestants so torpid and indiffer- 
ent. Innumerable symptoms appear of a prevailing disposition 
to boolemplate the cfociriaes ot Popery with less disgust, and 
to wiinsss their progress with less alarm, than has ever been 
loiown sinoe the Reformation. All the seal and activity ate 
on one side; and while every abeordity is retained, and every 

Ketension defended, whidi fotwerly drew upon Popery tite 
dignation and abhorrence of all enlightened Christiatis, w^ 
should be ready to conclude from the altered state of public 

Code d'lnHroet. Cfim. Art 34^ 
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teeikngt tbttt a syRtem oDoe «o obnoxtons had undergone somi^ 
momentom reVolatioQ. We seem, on thib occasion, to havp 
interpreted in its most literal sense the injuncticm of ** bppinr 
'** all things and belieting all things.'' We persist in maln^ 
tatm»g tlufct the adherents to Popery aire inaterially changed, in 
Gontradietion to their expretss disavowal ; and while tbey make 
a boast of the infallibility of their creed, and the nnaiterable 
nature of their religion, we persist in the belief of its having 
eotperienced we know not what melioration and improvement. 
In moat instances, when men are deceived, it is the effect of 
art and contrivance on the part of those who delude them ; in 
tbii, the deception originates with ourselves ; and instead of 
bearing fake witness against our neighbour, such is the excess 
of our candour, that we refuse to credit the unfavourable tea* 
timony which he bears of himself. 

There is, in the meantime, nothing reciprocal in thiis strange 
oi^iiod of proceeding : we pipe to them, but they will not 
dance. Our concessions, instead of softening and mollifying, 
seem to have no other effect upon them, than to elate theur 
pride and aagment their arrogance. 

An eqoal change in the state of feeling towards an object 
which has itself undergone no alteration whatever, and where 
the party by which it is displayed profess to adhere to their 
ancient tenets, it would be difficult to specify. To inquire into 
the causes of this singular phenomenon, would lead to discttS* 
sion foreign to our present purpose. I^t it suffice to remaris, 
that it arary partly be ascribed to the length of time which has 
elapsed s^nce we have had actual experience of the enormous 
cruelties of the papal system, and to the fancied security we 
possess against their recurrence ; partly to the agitation of a 
great political question, which seems to have had the effect of 
identifying the cause of Papery with that of Protestant Dis-» 
seilteTB* The impression of the past has in a miinfrar spertt 
itself ; and in many, its place is occupied by an eagerness to 
grasp at present advantages, and to lay hold of every expe- 
dient, for shaking off the restraints which a narrow^ afnd titx6i 
policy has imposed. The influence of these eircumslanceis 
nas been much aided by that indiSertnce to rdigious truth 
which too often shelters itself under the tnask^of candour; 
and Xq such an extent has this humour been carried,' tb«it 
distinguished leaders in Pariiament have ti0t scrupled to re- 
present the controversy between the Papists tod the Pro^ 
testants as turning on obscure and iminteiligible points of 
dk)ctrine, scarcely worth the attention of enlijg:htened minds ; 
while a beneficed clergyman of some distinction, has tfeated 
the whole subject as of no more importance than the idle disputes 
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abated by the 8chcx>linen. It was but a few jrean. since, 
diat a celebrated nobleman, in the House of Feers, vehe- 
mently condemned die oath of abjuration for appijring the 
term superttUioui to the doctrine of transuhstantiatton. In 
exactly the same spirit, the appellation of Papist is exchanged 
for Catholic,— ^a concession which the adherents of the -Church 
of Rome well know how to improre, as amounting to little 
short of a formal surrender of the point at issue, l^r, if the 
Papists are really entitled to the name of Catkotict, Protestants 
of every denomination are involved in the guilt of schism. 

This revolution in the feelings of a. great portion of the 
public, has probably been not a little promoted by another 
cause. The present times are emineiitly distinguished by the 
efforts employed for the extension of vital religion : each 
denomination of Christians has taken its station, and con- 
tributed its part towards the diffusion of evangelical sentiments. 
The consec|[uence has been, that the professors of serious piety 
are multiplied, and form at present a very conspicuous branch 
of the community. The space which they occupy in the 
minds of the public, is not merely proportioned to their nu- 
merical importance, still less to their rank in society. It 
is in a great measure derived from the publicity of their pro^ 
ceedingB, and the numerous associations for the promotion of 
pious and benevolent objects, which they have originated 
and supported. By these means, their discriminating doc* 
trines essential to vital piety have become better known, and 
more fully discussed Uian heretofore. However beneficiai, 
as to its general effects, such a state of tilings may have been» 
one consequence which might be expected, has been the 
result The opposition of tt^ enemies of religion has become 
more virulent, their hatred more heated ana inflamed, and 
they have turned with no small complacency to the con- 
templation of a system which forms a striking contrast to the 
object of their detestation. Popery, in. the ordinary state 
of its profession, combines the '* form of godliness" with 
a total denial of its power. A heap of unmeaning ceremonies, 
adapted to fescinate the imagination, and engage the setses, — 
implicit fttith in human authority, combined w,ith an utter 
negbect of Divine teaching, — ignorance the most piofoand, 
joined to dogmatism the most presumptuous, — a vigilant ex- 
dasion of biblical knowledge, together with a total extinction 
of free inquiry,*— present the spectacle of religion^ lying in 
state, surrounded with the silent pomp of death. The very 
absurdities of such a reli^on render it less unacceptable to 
men whose decided hostility to truth inclines them to view 
witlt complacency, whatever obscures its beaiiity, or impedes 
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ltd openrtion. Of all the comiptions of Christiamty which 
hare prevailed to any considerable extent. Popery presents 
the moat nnmerous points of contrast to the simple doctrines 
of the Gospel ; and just in proportion as' it gains ground, the 
religioa of Christ must decline. 

Otk these accounts, though we are far from supposing, that 
Popery, were it triumphant, would allow toleration to any de- 
nomination of Protestants, we have the utmost confidence, 
thsit the professors of evangelical piety would be its Srst 
victimst The party most opposed to them, look to Papists 
as. their natural ally, on whpse assistance in the suppression 
of what they are pleased to denominate fanaticism and enthu- 
siasm, they may always depend ; they may, therefore, without 
pcesumption, promise themselves the distinction conferred on 
Ulysses, that of bein^ last devoured. 

Whether Popery will ever be permitted, in the inscrutable 
counsds of Heaven, again to darken ai)d overspread the land» 
is an inquiry in which it is foreign to our provmce to engage* 
It is certain that the members of the Romish community are 
at 'this moment on the tip-toe of expectation, indulging the 
mbst sanguine hopes, suggested by the temper of the times, 
of soon recovering all that they have lost, and of seeing the 
pretended rights of their church restored in their full splendour. 
If any thing can realize such an expectation, it is unaoubtedly 
the torpor and indifference of Protestants, combined with the 
incredible zeal and activity of Papists ; and universal ob- 
servation shews what these are capable of effecting, — how 
often they compensate the disadvantages arising from paucity 
of number, as well as almost every kind of inequality. 
* From a settled persuasion that ropery still is, what it always 
was, a detestable system of impiety, cruelty, and imposture, 
fabricated by the father of lies, we feel thankful at witnessing 
any judicious attempt to expose its enormities, and retard its 
progress. The lectures puolished some years since by Mr. 
rletcher, are well adapted for this purpose, and entitle their 
excellent Author to the esteem and gratitude of the public 
** The Protestctnt,** a series of periodical papers composed by 
Mr. Mc Gaver, of Glasgow, contains the fullest delineation of 
the popish system, and the most powerful confutation of its 
principles in a popular style, of any work we have seen. 
Whoever wishes to see Popery drawn to the life in its hideous 
wickedness and deformity, will find abundant satisfaction in 
the pages of that writer. 

The Author before us has been studious of conciseness, 
and has contented himself with exhibiting a brief, but a very 
coheet and impressive outline of that copious subject. A3 
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these lectures wi^re delivered at Manchesler, it is probaUc the 
Author's attention was more inatnediatfely directed to it, by 
witnessing the alarming progress which the tenets of the 
Romish Church are making in that quarter. There is nothing 
in them, however, of a local nature, or which is calculated 
to limit their usefulness to any particular part of the kingdom. 
They are adapted for universal perusal, and entitled to an 
extensive circidation. 

The first lecture is on the claim of the Church of Rome 
to the appellation of catholic, the futility and absurdity of 
which the Author has confuted in a concise but highly satis- 
fectory manner. On this part of the argument he very acutely 
remains, ' That no church which is not coeval wid) Chris- 

• tianity itself, ought to pretend o be the universal Christian 

• Church.' ^ 

* The contrary sentiment is evidently unreasonable and absurd ; 
fbr it supposes, that something which has already a distinct and 
complete existence, may be a part of tometbing else wliich is 
not to come into being until a future period ; or, which is e«{uivaleot 
to this, that what is entirely tbe creation of to-day, may include that 
which was created yesterday* This would be m opposition to all 
analogy ; and therefore, if the Church of Rome had not an earlier 
commencement than all other Christian Churches,-- if the origin 
of that Church be not coincident and simultaneous with the first 
moment of Christianity, then the pretension of tlie Church of Rome 
to be the << Catholic Church,'' is altogether vain. Now it is clear 
from the Acts of the Apostles, that many Christian Churches flou- 
rished in the East, before the Gospel was even preached at Rome. 
It was enjoined on the Apostles that their ministry should begin 
at Jerusalem, and in that city the first Christian church was actaally 
constituted. Until the persecution which arose about the stoning en 
Stephen, Christ was not preached beyond the borders of Palestine, 
and even then, with a scrupulous discrimination, '* to tbe Jews only." 
In fact, churches were formed in Jerusalem and Judea, at Damascus 
and Antioch, and the Gospel was sent even into Ethiopia, before 
there is any evidence of ite being known at Rome.' pp. 10, 11. 

The second lecture is an historical exposition of the prin- 
cipal events which led to the elevation of the Church of 
Route to supremacy : in tracing these, much acumen is evinced, 
as well as an intimate acquaintanoe with ecclesiastical hi^^ 
tory. 

The third lecture consists of a masterly delineation of tbe 
genius and characteristics of the papal atscendancy* In this 
part of the work, the judicious Author enters deeply into the 
interior spirit of Popery. After setting in a striking light, the 
seenung impossibilities it had to encounter ere it could accom^ 
plish its object, he enumerates the expedients employed iox 
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this purpose under the following heads. The votaries of- the 

Eapal see succeeded, I. By enslaving the mental faculties to 
uuian authority. — 2. By giving to superstition the semblance 
and sanction of religion.— 3. By administering the afiairs of 
their government on the conuptest principles of worldly 
policy. Each of these topics is illustrated with ffr^t Judge- 
ment, and a copious induction of facts. On the last of these 
heads we beg leave to present to our readers the following 
extract^ as a specimen ot the style and spirit of this writer. 

* ** My kingdom is not of this world," said our Lord ; •* my king- 
dom is of this world,'' is truly the sentiment of the Pope ; and here 
lies the difference. The only consistent view of this Church, is that 
of a political establishment, employing indeed religious terms and 
denominations, but only as the pretext and colour of an inordinate 
pursuit of secular and temporal objects. Read its history as that of 
a Christian Church, you stumble at every step, and every period 
shocks you with the grossest incongruities : read the same history as 
of one of the kingdoms of this world, all is natural and easy, and tha 
various proceedings and events are just what you are prepared to 
expect. The papal supremacy was conceded by an earthly monarch 
— ail its interests have varied with the fluctuations of human affairs— 
and when the princes of this world shall withdraw their support, it 
will fall, and* great will be the fall thereof. The bishops- of Rome 
have ever pursued, under the guise of religion, some earthly advant- 
age ; and thus Pope Leo the Tenth exclaimed most appropriately, 
'< Oh how profitable has this fable of Jesus been unto us !" 

* The first object o^ these subtle politicians, was to provide a re- 
venue, ample and permanent. Kings and nations were accordingly 
laid under tribute, and to the utmost extent of papal influence^ the 
treasures of Christendom flowed into the Exchequer of Rome. On 
every hand, art, fraud, and intimidation, were equally and success- 
flilly employed, in transferring the wealth of the world to' the coffers 
of the cnurch. , 

* This was effected partly by regular ecclesiastical taxes, but (viiw 
cipally by selling every thing the Church of Rome had to bestow, and 
by perpetually inventing new articles of bargain and sale. Hence the 
multiplying of sacraments ; hence the sale of pardons, indulgences, 
benefices, dignities, and of prayers for the living and the dead. 
Every thing was prostituted; and under the pretence of being the 
** bride, the Lamb's wife," this church became the *' mother of har- 
lots." In the same spirit, the deatii-beds of the rich were besieged, 
that they might bequeath their property to the Clergy; and the con* 
sciences of opulent criminals were appeased, in return for liberal 
donatioiis to ecclesiasucal funds. Thus ui amount of riches almost 
incredible accrued to tlie papal treasury.' pp. 94— 96* 

The fourth lecture is occupied by giving a rapid slietch of 
the most interesting events in the past history of the Romish 
community. We have seldom, rf ever, seen so large a body 
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of facts exhibited with perfect perspicuity within so sm&ll 
a compass: the Author's complete mastery of the subjedb 
appears from the ease with which he has condensed an 
immense mass of historical matter, without the least indication 
of disorder or confusion. 

The last of these lectures presents an animated and mstnic* 
tive view of the prospects which are opening oh the Christian 
Church, and the probable issue of the causes and events whidif 
are in present operation. 

The notice we have taken of this publication will, we trast, 
induce our readers to avail themselves of the instruction and 
the pleasure which an attentive perusal cannot fail to bestowj 
It is distinguished for precision and comprehension of thought, 
energ^y of diction, and the most enlarged and enlightened 
principles of civil and religions freedom ; nor should we fidd it 
easy to name a publication which contains, within the same 
compass, so much information on the subject which it professes 
to treat. A little redundance of ornament, and excess in th^ 
employment of figurative language, are excrescences very par* 
donable in a young writer, and which more mature years and 
experience may be safely left to correct. On the whole, we- 
cannot dismiss the work before us, without sincerely congra* 
tulating the Author on that happy combination of philosophi'^ 
cal discrimination with Christian piety, which it throoghouk^ 
displays. t^^ 



Art. III. Memoirs of the Public and PrivcUe Life of John Hotoardf 
the Philanthropist, By James Baldwin Brown, Esq. LL. D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 689. Price 15s. London. 1823. 

IN consequence of unfortunate circumstances connected 
with the original publication of these meihoirs, the finst 
edition escaped our cognizance. We are happy in availing^ 
ourselves of the present opportunity of supplying the omis^ionl^ 
The absence of a complete biography of John Howard,* leK^ 
a blank in that portion of our literature which records the 
actions, and describes the characters of our English worthies. 
A few brief sketches of leading events and incidental cir^' 
cumstances^ were aU that existed in a permanent form; and' 
the precious recollections of contemporary friendship wef^*' 
fast sinking into the oblivion of the grave. All this wa^'^ 
.the more to be regretted, as calumny, anonymous calumny,' 
had been busy wim the fame of " the Philanthropist,'* ac- 
cusing him of gratuitous harshness and capricious tyranny, 
in his domestic relsUions, and attributing to his stem and 
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unrelenting discipline, the mental aberrations of bis son. 
Tills was, at best, a dastardly accusation. Howard was not 
living to answer for himself, atid his assassin knew the difficoHy^ 
under the most favourable circumstances, of proving a negative ; 
especially in a case that could he met only by complicated 
evidence, and minute as well as protracted detail. The 
slander was not sofiei*ed to go forth without immediate reply^ 
though not of that specific kind which deprived the insinu- 
ations of the calumniator, of that shadow of plausibility which 
they derived from the peculiar texture of Howard's mind. 
Dr. Aikin^ and other friends of the deceased, denied the im- 
putations, and called indi^antly for proofs. But it was 
reserved for Dr. Brown to take up the whole business in the 
only way that could set it at rest. His habits of legal inves* 
tigation gave him many advantages, and of these he has 
availed himself with much patience and dexterity, in the collec* 
tion and discrimination of a mass of testimony, personal, tradi- 
tional, and documentary, bearing directly ana satisfactorily 
on the point in question, and establishing, beyond all con- 
troversy, the falsehood of the charge. In fact, the motives 
which actuated its framer, were betrayed by the absurdly 
rancorous intimation, that Howard was a tyrannical husband 
and a harsh parent, became he was a rigid Predestinarian ! 
Well might Dr. Aikin say, when writing in refutation of this 
base attempt to blot the fame of his illustrious friend : ' My 
' hands tremble with indignation and horror while I copy it ; 
' and scarcely can I restram myself within temperate bounds, 

* whilst I refute a slander black as hell, against a man whose 

* unparalleled benevolence rendered him the pride and or- 
' nament of human nature.' 

Analysis of the comprehensive detail of facts which makes 
up the Siography of this transcendent man, is, of course, com- 
pletely out of the question. No regular series could be given, 
without trespassing on our limits to an extent altogether inad- 
missible. In or has Dr. Brown been able to compress his ample 
materials within the compass of a single octavo, without the 
sacrifice of some interesting matter, and the exercise of a dif- 
ficult, though skilful discrimination. We shall, therefore, 
merely advert to such leading circumstances as may tend to 
give specific illustration of the character of Howard, and as 
may connect themselves most readily with the observations 
that we may find it expedient to make. 

John Howard ' appears' (for there is con^derable uncertainty 
on the point) ' to have been born about the year 1727, at Clap- 

* ton/ near London. His father, who had retired to the en- 
joyment of a considerable fortune, acquired in business, was a 
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Galvmittie dissenter ; end the eon remained, through life*' firmly 
and oa principle, attached to the same relt(^us profession^ 
aithouffh his views of doctrine end discipline, as an Indepeti- 
dttQt» aid not prevent him from cordially uniting in Christian 
worship, with pious men of difiierent sentiments on non«-essen^ 
^iil points. His education, though not intentionally neg;Iected, 
was entrusted, in a epneat measure, to tutors evidently incompe- 
ient, sinee we find him incapable of writing his own langtiage 
with giammatical, or even orthographical accuracy. His origi- 
nal destination was to mercantile pursuits; but, on the death 
x>f his father, he abandoned the warehouse, and left Bngland 
on his travels throi^h France and Italy. 

' Tn this tour, he either acquired or strengthened that taste for 
the fine arts, which induced him, during his earlier travels — for in 
his latter ones he had more noble objects to attend to — not only to 
embrace every opportunity of contemplating with the eye of an 
ardent* if not an enthusiastic admirer, the most finished specimens 
of Che magic skill of their ablest professors ; but, as far as his means 
would allow, of becoming the possessor of some of the productions 
of their creative genius. It must have been during these travels^ 
that he obtained those paintings of the foreign masters, and other 
works of art, collected upon tlie Continent, wiui which he afterwards 
embellished his favourite seat at Cardington ; for when he had once 
entered upon the execution of his great scheme of universal be* 
nevolence, it so completely absorbed all the energies of his mind, 
that he never sufiered himself for a moment to be diverted from car- 
rying it into effect, even by the most attractive of those objects which 
formerly possessed all their most powerful influence upon his curiosity 
and his taste.' p. 12. 

We have inserted this paragraph as illustrative of an exceir 
lence in the character of Howard, which has not been suffi- 
ciently adverted to. There is, we think, a strong tendency to 
jealousy in our common nature ; and when we find an indivi- 
dual who has made himself eminent by the cultivation of a 
specific virtue, we are apt to resolve much of his conststnnt 
conduct to natural tendency and disposition ; and, while he is 
entitling himself, b]r a steady course of self-denial, to our love 
and veneration, toviewhim as doing little more than seeking his 
own gratification in a somewhat more respectable and otteftd 
way than the average routine of human action. Jifor is this 
lowering estimate of benevolent or heroic character alwuys 
erroneous. Take away the immediate influence of religion, 
which ennobles motive by marking it with a Divine impoess, 
and the feelings which stimulate man to honourable enterpciieu: 
as well as the principles which guide and sustaia htnv.uijitoi 
execution^ will seldom stand the application of « rigotons: 
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testy but exhibit a large alloy of baser matter mingled with the 

Eurest ore of human excellence. From such an examination, 
owever severe, the character of Howard will come forth 
bright and unimpaired. He passed through scenes of gran- 
deur, and sojourned among the most glorious remains of an- 
cient art, without suffering himself, fpr one instant, to be di- 
verted from the main object of his quest ;: and that this 
neglect was not attributable to ignorance or insensibility, is suf- 
ficiently attested. by the extract just given, which indisputably 
proves him to have had a decided and expensive partiality to 
dilettanti pursuits. When Burke said at him, that he had 
' visited all Europe, not to survey .the sumptuousness of pala- 
^ ces, olr the statelmess of temples ; not to make accurate 
' measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to 
* form a scale of the curiosity of modern art ;* he might have 
added, that, in neglecting all this, Howard made a noble and 
high-principled sacrifice of taste to Christian benevolence ; 
that he did not pass these things by, from any want of interest 
in the achievements of genius, but froda a settled and unalter- 
able conviction that he had a " great work'' to perform, and 
that it was in his power to complete it only by a resolute ex* 
dasion of every other pursuit from his fancy and his feelings. 
And he was right in his estimate. Nothing less than a " single 
eye^* to his object, would have enabled him to effect, as he 
did, a change in the public mind of Europe. Nothing less 
than a stern and unmingled devotedness of all his mental fa- 
culties, all his moral and physical energies, in all the varieties 
of their exercise, could have enabled him to accomplish the 
mighty task, the execution of which was the one business of 
his life. Nor will it abate from the magnanimity of his self- 
denial, if we admit that he felt a pure and elevated Batisfac- 
tion in the success of his endeavours. His first steps were 
upon ground untried and unsafe. He had, arrayed apfainst 
him, two of the most appalling and unconquerable hostilities 
that can be opposed to human enterprise, — the interests of in- 
divid«iaU,'toa the prejudices of mankind. Yet, these he en- 
coaritered and overcame by a steady, calm, and heroic perse- 
verance, altogether unparalleled in the history of man. To 
t\m he bad bent the whole force of his character ; he had put 
violence upon his peculiar habits and preferences, that he 
XBight^o completely through with his disgusting and danger- 
ous omoe ; and if, in these offensive and hazardous investiga- 
tiofis^ttiid exposures', be found gratification, or if at any time he 
mi|ht:ooiitemfriate the reformations that he had wrought, with 
fawogs of complacency, the former was no impeachment of 
bisdmnterestedness, nor did the latter impair his humility. His 
Vol. XXI. N.S. 2 I 
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letters and bis uniform course of lile, afttest his utter regapd-' 
lessness of self; and ev-ery docuiuent that is bvoogbi forward 
by Dr. Brown, in illustration of Howard's habHual state of 
mind, shews that he clierished the -deepest prostration of spirit, 
in the cantemplation of his own character, as an instrument m 
the hands ot Oad. 

!Nor was it a restless spirit, that made Howard^ first a 
wanderer, and accidentally the benefisictor of mankind. He 
had an exmiisite relish for the pleasures of home ; and his 
letters exhioit sufficient evidence that, while yielding to the 
high claims of duty, he sighed for the repose and the pleasures 
of his own tranquil dwelling. The peculiar tastes which make 
iiome delightful, were his in a remarkable d^ree. He had all 
those habits of elegant decoration, minute inspection, and so* 
cial kindaess, which make our apartments commodious, our 
garden a source of daily occupation and pleasure, our fields the 
auLject of many a pleasant scheme of economical and orna- 
mental improvement, our neighbourhood a sphere of usefulness 
and gratineation. The man whose house and pounds, and 
^ose habits and feelings in connexion with them, are the 
subject of the following interesting description, must have 
been under the influence of most powerful motives when he de- 
termined to encounter, not only severe privations, but the 
daily contact of disease, loathsomeness, and degrading as- 
sociations. 

' In the house (at Cardington) which was but smalli he madq 
some further alterationsy to render it commodious for his future resi- 
dence ; and his taste^ with the assistance, of Mrs. Howard's, which 
was highly cultivated and correct, soon gave to it an air of neatness 
-and elegant simplicity very different to the appearance it had for- 
merlv borne. The front he adorned with lattice-work, replacing by 
simple cottage-windows the old-fashioned casements ^at had given 
to tn^ whole building a character as sombre as that of the church* 
yard into which they looked. To the back of the house he made 
some additions, by the erection o£ a new set of rooms* abutting some-t 
what beyond the site of those he had pulled down, qpon the pleasi^^ 
grounds, to which he made a handsome entrance from the bos^jip^ 
near the end of the new buildings. The grounds themselves w^e 
formed entirely under his own direction, out of a field of about thrieia 
acres, which had formerly been a kind of homestead to the farm* 
They are laid out with great taste, having a kitchen-garden in the 
centre, so completely hid from observation by the shrubs surrounding 
it, that you can have no idea of its existence until you arrive at some 
of those narrow openings, over-Arched by spreading boughs^ through 
whi^h you enter it, without the intervention of any gate, oi; xitber 
artificial bi^rrier, to bresk the charm of so pleasing and so hnrn^iyt 
a deception. Between the shrubbery and tne bouse |bere ,is a ^^y 
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Bett Iftwn, and the whole is surrounded bv a broad gravel walk^ 
ihelceredlroiti the heat of the Bun by fine f\ill-gro\^n trees, or thickly 
planted evergreens. In one part of the groumki this walk la skirted 
on each side by a row of very majestic firs, the plants or seetKi of 
sriiich «fe said to have been brought by Mr. Howard ftam abroad^ 
on his retam from soma of bis earlier travels* The still silenee of 
Ms shady grove was his moss fk¥Ourito resort } and in its asossy path» 
lie spent mway a solitary hour m devising, and many a soeial ono 
in communicating to his friends, when devised, thode glerioni 
aeiiemes of benevolence, which will never cease to impart to every 
spot his footsteps are known to have traversed on so mercifsi 
an errand, a charm more powerful than, withoat the magic in* 
fluenee ef some such genius of the place, can dwell in nature's love« 
Ifiest or snblimest scenes. The trees are still stamHng where Ifhey 
were first planted by his hand, and the gardener who watered the 
DUfaUng sbools is yet livin^« in bis ninetieth year, to prune, though 
wish a sparing hand,^--unwilling to lop off anr thing his master loved 
Co dierish,— the exuberance of their spreading boughs. One tree 
in partieiriar seems to be the object of his especial care. It was 
nlanted, as he deKghts to tell tou, by Mrs. Howard, on the original 
formation of the walk, and therefore always possessed a peculiar 
charm in her husband's eyes. Nor has the moss with which Mr. 
Howard delighted to see the paths of his pleasure-grounds and gar« 

dens complcftely overspread, entirely disappeared Nor 

hm am thmg been altered there, fcreyond the change which nature 
herself has introduced by the ordinary process of vegetation, except 
ft be in a root-house at the end of the pleasure grounds, now not er* 
acdy b the state in which Mr. Howard left it. This little rural re^ 
treat is bu^ entirelv in the rustic style, without any of those curious 
itttemnxtures of Chinese, Grecian, or Tuscan architecture, which 
give to many buildings, intended for similar purposes, rn our days, 
a sort of non-descript character often truly ridiculous. The mate- 
rials of which it is formed, are the roots and trunks of trees ; the 
roof, thatch-work, without ceiling or pannelling on the inside, to 
mar the rude simplicity of the exterior. The c&or and its portico 
are Gotliic, with windows of the same description on each side, just 
admitting light enoush into the hermitage within, to fit it for. the 
purposes of study and retirement, for which it was intended, without 
destroying the sombre and recluse appearance of the whole. The 
Ibmiture exactly corresponded with the room. In the centre are 
stffl the remains of a lamp formed out of a root, and origmally fur-^ 
Mhed with glasses, some of which were broken the first time they 
were ascd,, and have never been replaced. In one corner is a fire* 
place, hid from observation by a chimney-board, formed, like tha 
last of the interior of the building, of roots and rough-hewn piaeea 
of green wood. The place of chairs is supplied, partly by some 
singular masses of peat, of a very curious description, in the pre* 
cise state in which they were cut out of a moss at Ampthill, a 
market town in Bedfordshire, distant from Cardington about seven 
miles ;— and on another side of the room, by benches, fastened into 
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the wall, and covered with coarse matting. Opposite to these is a 
Stone slabi serving the purposes of a table, aila ornamented with a 
female 6gure in marble, seemingly a nun, in a reclining posture ; a 
model in wood of one of the public buildings which Mr. Howard had 
seen in the course of his travels ; and an hour-glass. Over these* ia 
a recess in the wall, is a small book-case, with glass-doors, still en- 
dosing a sufficient number of books to enable us to form a pretty ac* 
curate notion of what description of reading their former owner 
was most attached to, from the little library he had selected for the 
spot where he was wont to spend bis more retired hours in study and 
meditation. Hervey, Flavel, Baxter, and the divines of that clas?* 
seem to have been bis favourite authors. But besides a well chosen 
selection of writers of this cast, these shelves contained the poems of 
Milton, Tiioroson, Young, Watts; Lord Anson's Voyages; The 
Wonders of the Universe displayed ; and most of the popular, with a 
few of the more abstruse philosophical treatises of thB day ; such, 
principally, as are calculated to exhibit and illustrate the wonders of 
creation and of providence, and, whilst they inform the inquiring 
mind in some of tne minutest, as well as the grandest of her opera- 
tions, to teach their pupils, as a lesson habitually to be derived from 
all her works, — 

♦* To look through Nature up to Nature's God/* 

Kor does the book, in which, after all, that and every other valuable 
lesson are taught, at once in the simplest and thes^bfimest language, 
fail to find a place in a retreat so admirably adapted to the serious 
contemplation of its sacred page. The identical Bible which was 
Mr. Howard's constant companion in all his travels, undertaken for 
the sole object of carrying into effect those principles of universal 
charity to the whole brotherhood of man, which the Bible, and the 
Bible alone inculcates, still occupies the spot where it was regularly 
placed, whenever its owner, for a few short days or weeks, Jiad (blind 
a resting place from his labours, in the calm solitude of the shades he 
loved.' 

Mr. Howard returned from his first continental journey, in a 
state of health which rendered a ' rigorous dietetic regimen* 
necessary in the opinion of his medical attendants. He re- 
sided at Stoke Newington, and the attentions which he received 
from the mistress of the house in which he lodged, during a 
severe attack of disease, were so unremitted as to induce hvm, 
on recovery, to make her an offer of his hand. The extreme 
disparity of their ages, twenty-five and fifty-two, induced 
that highly respectable woman to remonstrate with him on the 
uaeaitableness of such a unron ; but he persisted, and they 
were married in 1762. Their connexion was happy, tho^tgh 
brief; Mrs. Howard only survived her marriage two or three 
years, and her husband sincerely lamented her death. With 
his characteristic generosity of disposition, he had transferred 
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the whole of the small property possessed by his wife/to her 
sister ; and when, on her decease, he gave up house-keeping, 
he distributed the greater part of his furniture among the poor 
of the neighbourhood. An old gardener, who had previously 
experience his liberality, 

'gratefully remembered to the day of his death, that, upon this occa- 
sioii, he had for his dividendf as he was accustomed to call it, a bed- 
stead and bedding complete, a table, half a dozen chairs, and a new 
scythe ; — besides receiving a guinea for a single day's work, probably 
In assisting in the removal of the portion of his furniture wnich Mr. 
Howard reserved for his own use*' 

In the hope of obtaining relief from depressed feeling, Mr. 
Howard determined on quitting England for a time ; and th^ 
first object to which his course was directed, was the capital of 
Portugal, then in ruins from the recent effects of the tremen- 
dous earthquake of 1765. The Lisbon packet in which he 
sailed, was, however, taken by a French privateer, and, under 
circumstances of great barbarity, he was thrown into prison at 
Brest. He was subsequently released conditionally ; and, on 
his return to England, he exerted himself witli promptitude, 
energy, and success, to procure redress for those of his coun- 
trymen who were still suffering under the horrors from which 
be had been liberated. It was to these circumstances that he 
ascribed the first impulse, which gradually absorbed the whole 
of his mental energies, though it was not until confirmed by 
subsequent events, that it became the settled purpose of his 
life. He now took up his residence at Cardington, where he 
pccupied himself in superintending the improvement of his 
estate, in doing good, and in making those meteorolo^cal ob- 
servations which procured for him, in 1756, his election as an 
F.R.S. In April 1768, he married the daughter of Edward 
Leeds, Esq. seijeant at law. This pious, amiable, and accom- 
plished woman possessed his entire confidence and affection ; 
and her death, in March 1765, though it was alleviated by the 
hope of a Christian, fell heavily upon him. She expired a few 
days after having given birth to a son, who survived to become 
^ source of the severest anxiety to his father, and to furnish 
calumny with a pretext for assailing the parental character of 
Howard* 

< Never, perhaps^ was a man more sincerely attached to a woman, 

' wllofto lortunes he had identified with his own, than Mr. Howard 

> appears to hate been to his second wife ; and never, according to ^e 

aocovnt of .those who enjoyed the happiness of her acquaiotance» was 

iStf^h a^achment fixed unon a more worthy object. To such an ex- 

tfem^ind^d, I might almost say^ did he carry his veneration for her. 
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Xhm I have been informed fram tb« nmc undmibtdd a|rtfaoriqr« tint 
he always kept the anniveraary of her death as a kind of fiut, or time 
more peculiarly devoted to roediution aod prayer ; shutting hioaaeif 
up in nis own roomi and taking nothing in the course of the day bat 
an apple and a piece of bread, or such slight refreshment.* p. S9- 

In 1769, he undertook aaother journey of curiosity to the 
continent, with the intention of passing the wioter in the 
aoutb of Italy. His reasons for altering that determination 
are at once so honourable aod so characteristic^ that we shall 
give them in his own language as extracted from bis private 
journal. 

« ** Turin, I?6a Nov. 90. My return without steing tiie Soolhem 
patt of Italy was on much deliberation^ as I feared a misimprovemeill 
9f a talent spent for mere curiosity at the loss q£ many Sabbaths t 
and as many donations must be suspended for my pleasure, which 
would have been, as I hope, contrary to the general conduct of my 
life, and which, on a retrospective view on a death-bed< would cause 
pain, as uabecomine a Disciple of Christ— whose mind should 
be formed in my SouK—These thoughts with distance fVom my dear 
Boy determines me to check my curiosity and be on the return.— 
Oh ! why should Vanity and Folly, Pictures and Baubles or eve» 
the stupendious Mountains, beautifbl Hills, or rich Vallios, which 
ere long will all be consumed, engross the t houghts of a candidate 
for an eternal everlasting Kingdom.-^A worm ever to orawl oe 
esrth whom God has raised to the hope of glory, which ere long 
will be revealed to them who are washed and sanctified by Faith 
in the Blood of the divine Redeemer ! look forward Oh ! my soul ! 
how low, how mean^ how little is every thing but what has a view 
to that glorious World of Light, Life and Love — the preparation 
of the heart is of God. — Prepare the heart Oh ! God I or thy un-^ 
Worthy Creature, and unto Thee be all the glory through the 
boundless ages of Ftemity* Signed ** J. H.^ 

* *< This night my trembKng soul almost longs to take its flight 
to see and know the wonders o£ redeeming love^oin the triumpniinl 
cbok — * Sin and sorrow fled away— JQod my Redeemer all in ali-* 
Oh ! happy sprits that are safe in those Ma * 



We have copied this impressive evidence of Howard's 
devotional spirit, as well as of the determination with which 
be followed up the convictions of his conscience, precisely 
as given by Dr. Brown from the manuscript, with all its irre-* 
gul^rilies of orthography and punctuation. We feel, how- 
ever, a little uocomfortablo in doing this, since these pecu- 
liaritiea have an injuripus effect on what may be otherwise 
v«ry respectable composition; and we regret that Dr. B. 
should have deemed it expedient to adopt, as a general rule, 
^hat is admissible only as an occasional illustration. 

We shall follow up the preceding extract with another of 
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waod. 

• *' Hague, 1Y70. Sunday ETcning, 11th Feb. I would record 
the goodness of God to the unwortbiest of his creatures. For some 
days past an habitual serious frame^ relenting for my sin and folly, 
applyrog to the blood of Jesus Christ, soltmnly surrendering my self 
and bAO€ ta Him, beg^ng the conduct of his tlolj Spirits ■ I hope 
« more tender' consciencer by a greater fear of oflending God a 
a, temper more abstracted from this world, more resigned to death, 
or life» thirsting for union and communion with God as my Lojrd 
and my God. O the wonders of redeeming love ! Some faint hope,, 
even I, through redeeming mercy, in the perfect righteousness, 
the full-atoniiig sacrifice, shall ere long be made the monument 
of the rich, ^ee grace and mercy of. God, through the Divine 
Redeemer. O shout my soul, Grace, Grace, free, sovereign, 
mh, and unbounded Grace !-*-Not I, not 1, an ilUdeBerving, hell* 
deierving creature; but where sin has abounded, I trust grac^ 
auptrabouoda. Some hope-— what joy in that hope ! — ^that nothiiu^ 
smll separate my soul from the love of God in Christ Jesus ; andU 
Qjr soul, as such a frame is thy delight, pray frequently and fer<« 
vently to the Father of spiriu to bless his word, and your retire^ 
anwnents, to your serious conduct in life. 

, « ** Let not» my soul, the interests of a moment engross thy 
ihoughta, or be preferred to my eternal interests. Look forward 
t0 t£at glory which will be revealed to those who are faithful to. 
d^sath. Mv soul, walk thou with God; be fiiithful; hold on; hold 
out ; and then— what words can utter \" ' JL H.*' ' 

Such, however, was the state of his health, and so orer- 
powering the dejection of his spirits, that he was compelled 
to lay aside his intention of returning home, and again to 
direct his movements southward. We may be assured that 
this measure could have be^n taken by Howard, only under 
the influence of a paramount neeessity ; and we find hiniv 
in hia journal, sifting bis own motives, jealously watching 
orer the tenderoeae of his conacieBce, and deprecating the 
slightest departure from the path of providential guidance. 

/ *< No step,'' is his language, ** would I take without acknow- 
ledging God. I hope my present journey, though agam into Italy^ 
if no way wrong; rejoicing if io any respect I could bring the least 
imptovement that might be of use to my owp country.*' ' 

In this last expression, we may distinguish the ititemal 
workings of that master-passion, as yet undefined even to 
th^ mipd of Howard himself, but which was, at no distant 
interval, to break forth with an energy of beneficence, of 
which the salutary effects will cease only with the end of 
time. 
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' In September 1770, he reaelied Enjifkiid. His relsm la 

Cardington seems to have reriTed feelings which had ^ven 
an irrecoverable shoek to his constitution, and his health again 
failed. At Bristol Hot Wells, which he visited in the course 
of a western journey, he was confined during six months by a. 
severe attack of gout ; he took up» in consequence, a reso- 
lution, from which he Dever afterwards swerved, to abstain 
from all vinous and spirituous liquids. On his return to his 
own mansion, he busied himself in * devising plans for the 
^melioration of the condition of the poor in the immediate 
''neighbourhood,* in which the low, marshy situation, combined 
with the povisrty of the inhabitants and the want of comfort in 
their dwellings, made intermittent fever distressingly preva* 
lent. ^ 

* With a view, therefore, to remedy this incunvenience, he at dif* 
ferent times pulled down all the cottages on his estate, and rebuilt 
them in a neat, but simple style ; paying particular attention to their 
preservation, as much as possible, from the dampness of the soil. 
Others, which were not his property before, he purchased, and re- 
erected upon the same plan ; adding to the number of the whole, by 
building several new ones in different parts of the village. To each 
of these he allotted a piece of garden*ground, sufficient to supply the 
family of its occupier with potatoes and other vegetables ; and gene- 
rally ornamented them in front with a small fore-court, fenced off 
from the road by neat whue palings, enclosing a bed or two of simple 
flowers, with here and there a shrub, or an evergreen, in the midst 
of them ; thus imparting to these habitations of the poor, with their 
white fronts and thatched roofs, uniform in their rustic simplicity, 
though purposely varied in external form and appearance, — that air 
of neatness and of comfort, so strikingly characteristic of every thing 
in which he engaged. 

* This project for improving the general condition of the village 
where he resided, no less credjtahle to his taste, than it is strongly 
illustrative of his benevolence, he had begun to carry into execution 
beibre he was deprived of the invaluable assistance of his beloved 
partner in lifci ot whose entire concurrence and active co-operation 
m thisy as in every oiher plan of usefulness; we may be, as her hus- 
band was, most fully assured. ** I remember,'* says Dr. Aikin, in his 
memoirs of that husband's life, ** his relating that once, having 
settled his accounts at the close of a year, and found a balance iti his 
favour, he proposed to his wife to make use of it in a journey to 
London, or any other gratification she chose* * What a pretty cot- 
tage it would build,' was her answer ; and the money was so em- 
ployed. These comfortable habitations." continues his Biographer, 
on precisely the same information with my own, though, as I do not 
flatter myself that I can clothe it in better language, I gladly avail 
myself of that in which ho first communicated it to the public, ** he 
peopled with the most industrious and sober tenants he could find; 
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and mw Ihem he exeroised the supeiioteiidenGe of wMer and father 
combined. He was careful to furnish thera wiU^ employment! to aaaist 
them in sickness and distress* and to educate their childreo. In order 
to preserve their morals* he made it a condition that they should re« 
^ularly attend their several places of worship, and abstain from pu|>- 
lic-houses, and from such amusements as he thought pernicious ; ancl 
he secured their compliance with his rules by making them tenants at 
will/' Tlie cottages which he thus Improved so materially to the 
promotion of the health and comfort of their tenants, he always let at 
thefr original rent of from twenty to thirty shillings per annum ; so 
that th^e was scarcely a poor person in the village who was not 
anxious to have the privilege of residing in them. The care with 
which he selected the most deserving of the apolicanta for this favour, 
was, however, a source of dissatbl^rtion in those who were not the 
objects of his preference.* 

* *< He would visit the farmers, his own tenants especially," says 
a letter from my kind and excellent friend, the Rev. Samuel Hiilyard, 
now minister of the church and congregation which Mr. Howard first 
attended at Bedford, ** and converse with them in the most affable 
manner. He also visited the poor ; sat down in their cottages, and 
generally ate an apple while he talked with them. Even the school- 
boys, whenever they had an opportunity, would place themselves in 
his way ; for he never failed to speak kindly to them, and to give each 
of them a halfpenny, if he hud enough in his pocket to supplv them, 
invariably concluding his advice by telling them to be good children, 
and to wash their hands and faces. To the cottagers he was also very 
particular in requesting them to keep their houses clean ; especially 
recommending that the rooms should be swilled, (a provincial expres- 
sion for washing the brick floors* by plentifully sluicing them with 
water,) and he had sinks made in them for that purpose. He not 
only gave away the milk of his dairy, which was not used in the 
house ; but sent it round to the poor, that they might not lose their 
time in coming for it." ' 

A less pleasant duty was forced upon him by his comiexioQ 
with the Old Meeting-house at Bedford. The bighly" respec- 
tiible pastor of the church assembling for worship in that place, 
having announced from the pulpit his rejection of pcedobaptiat 
principles, and the majority of the membens supporting him, 
this circumstance, combined with previous causes of dissatis- 
faction, led to a secession, in which Mr. Howard united, though 
without any diminution of friendly intercourse between himself 
and his old minister. While feeling himself bound to act upon 
his convictions, and to maintain his consistency, he was so far 
from yielding to capricious or uncharitable emotions, that h^ 
continued, until death, his ' subscription towards the support 
' of the meeting, and his contribution for the relief or the 
' poor of the church from which he had seceded.* We cannot 
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fol!bea^the eaqpn^ssioD of a wUb» thataU eeparalioiMi ougbtriM 
Good acted in a similar spirit. 

The event which may be considered as the tumnigf poiat in 
Howard's life, occurred in 1773, the year in which ne was 
nominated to the office of high-sherifT of Bedfordshire. In 
the Quarto edition of these memoirs, the well-known anecdote 
which describes the interview between Mr. H. and the Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, was treated as an ' idle story,* with an 
intimation that the former took upon himself the office, and 
served it ' at all hazards ; trusting, no doubt« to the liberal 
' opinions which began to prevail even in those days, to pro*- 
' tect him from the pains and penalties of an aol which, ia 
* times as factious as they were intolerant, first found a plsee 
' upon our statute-books ' We were a tittle surprised at find* 
ins this passage retained verbatim in the octavo edition, 
although it appears from subsequent commiinications, that the 
facts in question are substantially correct, and that Mr. How- 
ard was so far from executing the duties of his post * at all 
' hazards,' that he acted under an express and satisfactory ats«- 
surance of protection from Lord Bathurst. The followtttg 
statement is from the unexceptionable authority of the Rev. 
Martyn Moyle, an aged and respectable Baptist minister, re- 
siding at Bedford. 

' i can perfectly remember, though it is thirty years ago or up? 
wsrdsy being in his (Mr. Howard's) company with the Rev. Williaio 
Clarke» many years pastor of the Baptist church meeting in Uaicom 
Yard, in the Borough. I cannot recollect what introduced the sub- 
ject, but Mr. Howard expressed himself as follows. << When 1 was 
appointed to be high-sheriff for the county of Bedford, I knew I wag 
not qualified for that (Ace, and I did not wish to refuse the office for 
the sake of avoiding the expense, as it was costomaiy for those ^;entle* 
men who served on the grand jury, to serve that office ; and .mstead 
of making my case known to others, I applied at first to the Lord 
Chancellor ; and upon being introduced to his lordship, I stated my 
case, and I said, I wait upon your lordship on being appointed higli- 
sheriff for the county of Bedford. To which his ]or£bip replied. And 
a very proper person, Mr. Howard, for that office. I answered, I ' 
am much obliged to your lordship for vour good opiniori, but I am 
incapable of being qualified for that office. To which his lordship I ' 
answered (with surprize \, Why, Mr* Howard, you cannot reluse 
to take the sacrament! No good Christian can refuse to take tb^. 
sacrament. To which I replied. No, my Lord, I esteem it a great 
privilege; but, my Lord, I am a dissenter, and I could not take it as 
a test to qualify me for a civil office fit my ofam communittf. To wbicK 
his lordship answered. Well, Mr. Howard, this makes it a very differeht 
case, as you make it a point of conscience ; however, I wish you 
to go down and serve die office, and take no notice of it / caundt 
speak as a professional man thai no dificuUies shall arise; but ff 
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there ebould, be eigoified he would take care» ud ig^ aUhe could 
to turn the edge of them. I did serve the office without being quali- 
fied, and I believe it is the only instance dnoe the passing of the 
Test-act,** ' 

The office of sheriff, in the hands of Howard, was no 
sinecure. He was conscientious in his inspection of the 
prisons which were under his nominal control; and it was 
with a view to the correction of abuses connected with their 
management, that he commenced his examination of the 
genei^ system acted upon in the other counties of his 
natiye land. From this small beginnins took its rise that 
grand series of exertions in behalf of Uie afflicted and ag* 
grieved, which has given a new and brighter aspect to one, 
at least, of the darkest scenes of human misery. The con* 
dition of the guilty, and too often of those who had nothing 
more of ^uilt than its imputation, was an object too low for 
the ambition of governors and legislators; and schemes of 
moral improvement were deemed utterly romantic and intan- 

g'ble, until the steady purpose, the intelligent reasoning, and 
e unanswerable statements of Howard, h^ made so powerfiil 
an impression on the public mind, that it became both disgrace- 
ful and unsafe for men in authority to neglect the indications 
of general feeling. In the few, the very few instances where 
moral discipline had been combined with a prudent application 
of restraint and coercion, it was ascertained that the result 
had been highly advantageous; and the mass of evidence 
accumulated by the researches of " the Philanthropist," was 
too weighty and important to be assailable by the common- 
places of official evasion. It is not, however, our intention 
to enter on the ample field presented to us by the collections 
of Howard, nor even on the able and complete analysis pre- 
sented to us by Dr. Brown. Both the results and the more 
interesting details have been so often laid before the public, 
as to render repetition here inexpedient; we shall therefore 
content ourselves with a specific reference to the volumes now 
before us. The larger (the first) edition will be found to 
contain a highly interesting history of the researches of 
Howard; and in the octavo, though to a certain extent 
abridged from the former edition, it is compressed with so 
much skill as to render it a most satisfactory and equally 
attractive substitute. In fact, the abstract is so well managed, 
that, not having placed the volumes side by side for the 
purpose of close comparison, we should find it difficult to 
point out where the deficiencies of the less diffuse publication . 
were to be found ; and we are inclined to think that, to the 
general reader, it will be the more acceptable of the two. 
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though the minute inquirer may find more ample msiteriala in 
the original quarto. 

In uie course of his beneficent travels, Howard visited 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Prussia, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Turkey, exposing himself, with calm intrepiaity, to all the 
various and complicated privations, sufferings, and hazards 
connected with his undeviating pursuit of his object The 
tremendous exhibition of human wretchedness which, in 
the published results of his inspection, he unfolded to the 
world, was broken by occasional gleams of a better system ; 
and, in this respect, England was far outdone by some of 
the continental municipalities. In the hands of a writer of 
powerful imagination, the vivid, though accurate description 
of the scenes through which our countryman passed, would 
have made up a work transcending in interest all the' ex- 
aggerated productions of fiction. His personal adventures, 
the innumerable anecdotes which the different circumstances 
and situations in which he was placed, would have supplied, 
the picturesque details of the appalling objects with which 
he was conversant, the dangers, real and apparent, to which 
he was exposed, — all these might have been displaiyed, without 
any violation of truth, to signal advantage, by one who had 
regarded these things as worth recording. To Howard, how- 
ever, they appeared in a different light ; they had no bearing 
upon the one determinate end to which he had devoted aU 
his energies, and they were discarded without a further 
thought. So completely was he insensible to the usual vanity 
of authors, and to the tenaciousness with which they cKng 
to their own peculiar modes of expression, that he never 
published, without having previously submitted his works 
to the rigid examination of his friends. He first put all his 
memoranda into the hands of an old intimate, who assisted 
him in arranging them, and in making a correct copy, which 
then passed mto the hands of Dr. Price, who frequently made 
considerable alterations. He then set off with them for War- 
rington, the abode of his favourite printer, and at that time 
the residence of Dr. Aikiu, who gave him the most important 
assistaace in carrying bis papers through the press. 

* First,' writes Dr. A. * be read them all over carefuUy wi^i 
me, which perusal was repeated, sheet by sheet, a^ they w^^ 
printed. As new facts and observations were continually sugges^ng 
themselves to his mind, he put the matter of them upon p^per 
as thoy occurred, and then requested me to clothe them in such 
expreetioos as I thought proper. On these' occasions, such was ^ 
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diffidence, that I found it difficult ta make him acquiesce in his own 
language, when, as it frequently happened, it was unexceptionable/ 

The fearlessness with which Mr. Howard followed up his 
researches, was, in a remarkable degree, proof against those 
circumstances of time and place which would nave made 
a man of laxer perve to quail. His great object was the ac- 
quisition of information upon a question of paramount im- 
portance, and he was utterly regardless of risk in his efforts 
to obtain it. He never descended to any concession un- 
worthy of his highly estimated character as an Enghshman, 
but, amidst the ruffian crew of a hostile privateer, in con- 
ference with men of high official rank, in the presence of 
monarchy itself, he maintained, inflexibly, the firmness and 
digriity of his mind and deportment. The steps which he 
took for the purpose of procuring information, were sometime^ 
of a decidedly hazardous kind. When visiting Petersburg 
in 1781, he was desirous of ascerUiining how Tar the affec- 
tation of excluding the punishment of death from the penal 
code of Rusiifia, was practically observed. 
' ' He did not, however, look fbr exact information to the courtiers 
of the empress, or to the chief ministers of justice, because he judged 
that thev would be disposed to exalt, by their representations, the 
glory of their sovereign ; but, taking a hackney-coach, he drove di- 
rectly to the abode of the executioner. The man was astonished 
and alarmed at seeing any person, having the appearance of a gentle* 
man, enter his door, which was precisely the state of mind his visitor 
wished to 6nd him in ; and he endeavoured to increase his confusion 
by the tone, aspect, and manner which he assumed. Acting, there- 
fore, as though he had authority to examine him, he told him that if 
his answers to the questions he should propose were eonformable to 
troth, he had nothing to fear. He accordingly promised that they 
should be so; when Mr. Howard aske<l, * Ci^ you inflict the knout 
in such a manner as to occasion death in a short time?' * Yes, 
I can,' was the answer. * In how short a time?' ' In a day 
or two.' • Have you ever so inflicted it?* *I have.' * Have you 
lately r' * Yes, the last man who was punished with my hands by the 
knout, died of the punishment,' * In what manner do you thus 
render it mortal ?' * By one or more strokes on the sides, which 
carry off large pieces of flesh.* ' Do you receive orders thus to in- 
flict the punishment ?' * I do.' At the close of this curious dialogue, 
Mr. Howard left the executioner, fully satisfied that the honour of 
abolishing capital punishment had been ascribed to the infliction of a 
cmel, lingering, and private death, hi lieu of one sudden and public' 

In another instance, Mr. Howard assumed a ' little brief 
' authority' for a different purpose, and if We could suspect 
him of relishing a practical joke, we should be tempted to 
refer the following curious adventure to some such whimsical 
motive. While in Prague, 
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^ he paid a Tkli to 4Mie of the principal monasteries of the C&puc^ia 
frtart ••«*0h reaching this convent, he found the holy fathers at 
dinner, round a table, which, though it was meagre day with them, 
was sunmtuously furnished with all the delicacies the season coiild 
afibrd, of^ which he was very politely invited to partaice. This, how- 
ever, he not only decJtned to do, but accompanied his refusal by a 
E ratty severe lecture to the elder monks, in which he told thett, that 
e thought they had retired from the world to live a life of abstenu- 
OQsness and prayer, but he found their monastery a house of revelling 
and drqnkenness* He added, moreover, that he was going to Rome^ 
and he would take care that the Pope should be made acquainted 
with the impropriety of their conduct. Alarmed at this threat, four 
or five of these holy friars found their waj the next morning to the 
hotel at which their visitor had taken up his abode, to bee pardon for 
the offence they had given him by their unseemly mode of livings 
and to entreat that he would not say any thing of what had passed, at 
the papal see. To this request our countryman replied, that be 
ahould make no promise upon the subject, but woiud merely say» 
diat if he heard that the oflence was not repeated, he might probably 
be silent on what was past. With this sort of half assurance, the 
monks were compelled to be satisfied; but before they took leave of 
the heretical reprover of their vices, they gave him a solemn pro- 
mise that no sucQ violation of their rules should again be permitted, 
and that they would keep a constant watch over the younger meokf 
bers of their community, to guard them against similar excesses.' 

Howard in the prisons of the Spanish Inquisition, conyers- 
ing^ freely with the chiefs of that tremendous tribunal, and ob- 
taining from them a further ingress than ever heretic bad with 
impunity been previously allowed, is an interesting object 
both to the feelings and the imagination. Some writers 
would have given us a whole chapter about it, and left us, at 
the close, no wiaer than we now are after the compact narra« 
tive of the volume before ua. Dr. Brown ia no book-maker; 
be never indulges himself in that sort of idle prosing which, 
though it may gratify the vanity of the author, is aftogether 
onDtofitable to the reader : his object has been, to exhibit a 
fuli*len^ portrait of Howard, and not to thrust the accesr 
Bories into the place of the principal figure. The deterwaar 
tion of our fearless countryman to acauire informatioa at all 
hazards, had» at a previous period of nis careeXt led biia to 
make an attempt to enter the Baatile : he had actually passed 
the first gate, by calmly walkiag through the g«ard, and was 
only stopped at the secomd by the a)>pearasice of an oJicsr 
who compelled him to retire. There ia, however, one' part of 
the Memoirs in which we cannot help suspecting an eoror, 
though Dr. Brown has stated the evidence in ita &vour very 
forcibly. In 1785 or 1786, he re- visited Fra^ocOj thoi^h m 
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Iiad received an intimation from the Obvemment of hiB own 

countrvj that, if he persisted in his design, his Kberty would 
be endangered. It was, however, necessary to his plaiis, that 
he should inspect the lazarettoes of Marseilles and Toulon, 
and he was not a man to be turned aside from his' purpose by 
the dread of a lettre de cachet. His movements were watched 
from Brussels to Paris, where he eave his mouchard, a ' maa in 
' a black wig,* the slip, and reacned the south by the Lyons 
diligence. At Lyons, l)e visited the prisons and hospitals ; at 
Marseilles, he gained access to the lazaretto; at Toulon, he 
inspected the arsenals and galleys ; and after all these leisurely 
movements, quitted France in safety, though the most active 
and dexterous police in Europe was in search of him. That 
Howard was told this, there can be no doubt ; but we own that 
its correctness appears to us extremely doubtful. 

Of the influence possessed by this eminent mart over the 
minds of those miserable objects whose calamities it had been 
the great business of his life to mitigate, the following interest- 
ing anecdotes are related on the authority of Dr. William Law«- 
rence Brown, principal of the Marischal college of Aberdeen. 

* *• When Ryland, the celebrated engraver, was under sentence of 
death for forgery, a gentleman came one rooming to Mr. Howard, 
during one of his temporery visits to London, and, begging pardon 
for his intrusion, informed nim that some years ago a maid-Mrvant in 
a house opposite to Ry land's, had suddenly left her situation, and 
could not be heard of. In her room, however, some scraps of his 
writing were discovered, and application was immediately ipade to 
liim to learn what had become of her. But the only answer he would 
give was, that she was provided for j and with this, durioff the days 
of his prosperity, her friends were obliged to be satisfied. When, , 
however, his fortune was ruined by his condemnation, they desired to 
be more particularly informed of her condition, in order that they 
might take her home, to prevent her coming upon the town. They 
accordingly applied to him in Newgate, but could get no specific 
answer to the^r inquiries; when, hearing that Mr. Howard haa great 
influence over persons in Mr. Ryland's situation, they determined 
upon soliciting his assistance. He promised that he would bring 
back 'an account of the unfortunate girl's situation in twenty^four 
hours, and he fulfilled liis promise. She had been kept by Uy land in 
a village at some distance from London, where she was found by her 
relations, and restored to their protection." From the same authen- 
tic* souree» I an furnished with a proof of the courage and presence 
of mind which this extraordinary men possessed, as exhibited during 
o^e of his visits to the metropolis, at thdis period of his iifii. ** During 
an alainniog riotat the Savoy,'' says Dr. Brown, «« the prisoners had 
killed two of their keepers, and no person dared to approach them 
udtU the intrepid Howard insisted on entering their prison. Li vain > 
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w^oiaoiODg two koadi^ed ruffians, when such was tb« eff(^ofhi# 
Dikd and benignant manner, that they toon listened to bis remon-' 
stftancea^ repreaenled tbtir grievances, and at last allowed theraseWef 
to be quietly reconducted lo their cells." ' pp. 392, 3. 

Into the details of the domestic calamity which clouded the 
latter period of the life of Howard, we sImUI not enter. That 
he was a tender father. Dr. Brown has proved: that he was' 
eccentric in his views of parental discipline, is very prctoaWej 
and .that he was blameworthy in coianiiuing his son so mti<A 
to the cane of a worthless servant, ^Hbse hypocrisy might hav^ 
been easily detected, is, we fear, beyond controversy. To this, 
last circumstance, the profligacy anci consequent insanity of the , 
younger Howard were unque^ionably owing, and by no rnean^* 
to the severity of a parent who seems, on the contrary, to ka^^ 
been uniformly affectionate. i 

We could easily extend this article by a selection fron ik6f^ 
naany interesting and well-told anecdotes with which tl^s 
volume abounds ; but we could not do justice to the paMc ahd 
private character of Howard, without very inconveniently tres- -, 
passing on our limits. We shall, therefore, content ourselves. 
>vith a reference to the work itself, with the remark, that if « 
it produce the same effect on our readers ^hich it has had on 
us, they will thank us for our warm recommendation. ^ 

The circumstances connected with the death of this Chris-* 
tian hero, are too generally known to require repetition. It^ 
took place at Cherson, on the 20th January, 1790. His last' 
moments were cheered by the presence of that Saviour whoni'* 
he had loved and followed through life,^ and on whose merits 
he implicitlj relied for acceptance vnth God. The^sinlple\ 
tablet to his memory' iti Cardington Church, prepared under' 
his own direction before he left this country for the lasttinie,,' 
in order to preclude any more ostentatious memorial, contain^/ 
his dymg sentiment, — ' Christ is my hope.* 
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Art. IV. ne Christian Philosopher ; or the Connexion of Scien<^* # 
Wfth Religion. With ah Appendix. By Thoma* Dick. 12M6, *T 
pp. 44.4. Price 78. Edinburgh. 1828. • *'/ 

" £ have been muc^ pleaded with this volume \^ &f^^ jBfrsi 
spect. The design, every one must approve ^ thiHCffSir.u 
cutioa 18 highly respeotable ; it comprises a fund of insiructive 
information, and the whole is brongnt to bear both ja dfciuu a ly * 
and effectively on the subject of religion. We can^give only 
an abridged view of the contents. 

X 137 
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' lotrodttclioD. Necetsitj of Revelation. Folly of discarding the 
•cienoe of Nature from Religion. Beneficial efiecto which flow from 
the study of the works of God. Cliapter I. On the Natund AUrHiOei 
qf the Deity.' § 1. On therelation of the Natural Attributes of God 
to Religion. § 2. Illustration of the Omnipotence of the Deity from 
—the immense quantity of matter in the universe— -(he rapid motions 
of the celestial bodies — immense spaces which surround them. Moral 
ejects of such contemplations. $ S. Wisdom and Intelligence of the 
Deity illustrated from the solar system — ^variety of nature— mecha- 
nism of the eye— «nd the bones. § 4^ Goodness and Benevolence of 
the Deity. Chapter II. Cursory View of Sfmte <tf the Sciences relaied 
U Christum Theobkffi Natural History— Geography— Geology— As- 
tronomy— Natural rhilo8ophy-^hemistry-*^Anatomy and Phy^oliwy 
—History.. Chapter III. Relation vohich the Inventions of Artier to ule 
OWfcfe q/ReUeton : Art of Printing— Navigation-^tbe Telescope— the 
Micrpscope— Steam — Air Balloons—- Acoustic Tunnels. Chapter IV. 
Scriptural Facts illusiraied from the System of Nature. Chapter V. 
Ben^cial Effects tMch wndd resutt from connecting Science with 
Rd^ion.* 

The general sentiment which pervades the volume* is so per- 
fectly in unison with the opinion we had occasion to throw out 
in noticing Dr. Chalmerses Astronomical Discourses, * that 
' there is, ampng serious persons, a quite irreligious neglect of 
' one of tixe two grand forms of Divine Revelation/* — that we 
cannot but feel satisfaction in recommending a work well 
adapted to counteract the ignorance and prejudice which are 
the source of that neglect. We would especially recommend 
the perusal and purchase of this volume to Christian ministers. 
In many neighbourhoods, were familiar lectures, on the plan of 
this vohime, to be addressed to young persons, it strikes us that 
the effect would be highly beneficial. To rouse the dormant at- 
tention, to waken an interest in intellectual and moral subjects, 
to develop die idea of God in the half-formed mind, is otlen half 
the difficulty which the Pastor has to surmount, in conveying 
reliffious truth into the mind. Now the language of God's 
works is one which the child can understand ; and in teaching 
him by these sensible images, what they '' declare" concern- 
ing the gtory of God,'' you act as you do by a child who is 
learning to read,— you begin with smgle letters, and with these 
letters you connect pictures, and it is from these that be leams 
the power of words. But the fact is, that Theology takes 
little cognizance of the manifestation of God in his works ; so 
much has she been perverted by metaphysics and controversy. 



• Eclectic Review, N.8. Vol. VIII. p. 818. 
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that she is unaccustomed to speak of the great Object oT 
worship, except in the language. of abstract propositions and- 
formal doctrines ; and, strange to say, discourses on Ae na- 
ture and attributes of the Deity are apt to be the most ab- 
struse and unafiecting of all reli^ous discourses. We hear 
by far too little of God from the pulpit, as our Father in heaven, 
there is by far too little in most sermons, that le^ds the mind 
directly to the contemplation of God. We think there is much 
truth m the following remarks. 

' NottrithstandiDg the connexion of the natural perfections of God 
with the objects of the Christian Revelation, it appears somewhat 
strange, that when certain religious instructors hanpen to come ia 
contact with this topic, they seem as if they were oeginning to tread 
upon forbidden ground, and as if it were unsuitable to their o£Sce 
as Christian teachers, to bring forward the stupendous works of the 
Almighty to illustrate his nature and attribute. Instead of expa- 
tiating on the numerous sources of illustration of which the subject' 
admits, till the minds of their hearers are thoroughly affected with a 
Yiew of the essential glory of Jehovah, they despatch the subject with 
two or three vague propositions, which, though logically true» 
make no impression upon tne heart ; — as if they believed that such 
contemplations were suited only to carnal men and mere philoso- 
phers, laiid as if they were afraid lest the sanctity of the pulpit should 
oe polluted by particular descriptions of those operations of Deity 
which are perceived through the medium of the corporeal senses. 
We do not mean to insinuate, tliat the essential attributes of God^. 
and the illustrations of them derived from the material world,' should 
form the sole, or the chief topics of discussion in the business of re- 
ligious instruction; but, if the Scriptures frequently direct our atten- 
tion to these subjects — if they lie at the foundation of all accurate 
and extensive views of the Christian Revelation — if they be the 
chief subjects of contemplation to angels and all other pure in- 
telligences in every region of the universe — and if they have a "ten- 
dency to expand the minds of profbssed Christians, to correct their 
vague and erroneous conCeptionsy and to promote their , conformity' 
to the moral character of God-— we cannot find out the shadow of 
reason, why such topics should be almostt if not altogether over- 
looked, in the writings and discourses of those who profess to in- 
struct mankind in the knowledge of God, and the duties of his wor- 
ship.* 
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Art. V. A Narrative of the EstahUskment and Progress of the Mission 
to Cejflon and India^ founded by the late Rev. Thoma3 Coke, LL.D. 
ynder the Direction of the Weslevan Methodiat Conference. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Natural, Civil, and Reh'gioui 
History of the Island of Cejflon. By W. M. Harvard, one of the 
Missionaries who accompanied Doctor Coke, small 8vo. pp. Izxti, 
4(H. Price 9b. London. 1823. 

j^bR maiiy years, the only Wesleyan Methodist MisSionat^ 
^ Society was — Dr. Coke. He was the fotinder of the Mis^ 
sion to the West Indies, which dates as far back as 1786 : 
and the Mission to Ceylon owes its origin entirely to his zeal 
and beneficence. He nad often met wiUi discourageihent ana 
opposition from his brethren in the Conference, with regard to 
other Missions which be had proposed* in consequence of the 
atate of their finances; and up to Uie year lolS, scarcely 
a pound had been expended in the missionary cause, that had 
not been furnished out of his own income, or obtained by big 
{l^racMial a|>plication ; for he was, in fact, collectoi^neral; 
At length, the Conference sanctioned an annual public 
collection for the missions which he had established ; btit the 
•' General Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society** was noi 
established till 1817, four years after the commencement of 
the Mission to Ceylon. Upon the accomplishment of this 
object, his mind was so anxiously bent, that, after the death 
of Mrs. Coke, he resolved to devote himself personally to the 
service. As the missionary f^nd of the Society was at that 
time under embarassments, he generously offered to bear, 
out of his own priyate fortune, the whole expense of the outfit, 
to the extent of 60001. The Conference declined this noble offer^ 
but they consented to undertake the mission, on the condition 
that he should guarantee the sum, in the event of its not being 
otherwise raised ; and they afterwards borrowed of him above 
baJf the amount. Dr. Coke expended, however, a considerable 
sum in the outfit of the mission, in addition to what watf 
allowed by the Conference. No sooner was the undertaking 
agreed upon, though he was now at the advanced age of 67, 
than he entered with all the fervour and diligence of youth, 
upon the business of preparing himself for the service. He 
had long applied his mind to the study of the Portuguese 
lan^age, which, he had understood from Dr. Buchanan, was 
spoken throughout the Asiatic coast and the adjacent islands ; 
and his desire to perfect himself in this langua^ now be-' 
came so intense, tnat, says Mr. Harvard, ' I do not re- 
* member to have seen, from that time, any book in his hand, 
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* which did not tend, in some way or other, to assist his 

* acquirement of the Portuguese. ' ^ 

* Helps ID the study of the Singhalese and Tamul languages were 
less easy of access. Indeed, a teacher of either of them was not 
to be procured in London. And to this* as well as to his attaching 
more than perhaps a due importance to the Portuguese as a medium 
of intercourse with the Asiatics^ may be attributed the Doctor's 
unwearied and persevering application. It is true that the Por- 
tuguese language is spoken throughout India. But neither is it 
exactly the same as that which is spoken in Europe, nor is it us^ 
|o that extent in general, which would admit of a free coranonicaticMi 
of religious sentimenu. The degenerated state of the Portn^ueae 
language, as it b at present found throughout Asia, is, indeed, 
but a melancholy vestige of the general influence which was formerly 
possessed in the East, by that once enterprising and successful 
nation. Had that influence been consecrated to the disseminatiow 
of pure and undeflled religion among the Indian pagans over whom 
it was exercised, it is more than probable it would nave been con- 
tinued unto the present day. The subserviency of a nation to the 
purposes of God in the spread of the everlasting Gospel, is intisaatdy 
and evidently connected with its political ascendancy and greatness, 
and is the strongest pledge of its universal prosperity. In the 
order of evenU, the influence and languaseof Portugal in India, have 
almost entirely given place to those of our own highly fefoured 
country/ 

The declining or ruined state of all the Roman Catholic 
missions — we fear we must except their home mission in thin 
country — is a striking feature of the times. In India, we have 
heard the poor Abbe Dubois bitterly bewailing their approach- 
ing extinction. In Syria, the Terra Simla establishmeota are 
S* ving way before the intrigues and growing ascendancy of the 
reeks, mglish and Russian influence being alike fatal to their 
Erosperity. The Jesuits, who were the chief missionaries, have 
een arreeted in their ambitious schemes of universal proselytista 
and conquest ; and Spain and Portugal, the countries which 
chiefly siiDported the foreign missions, h^ve been too mMh 
crippled aCMToad and impoverished at home, to be able to afibrA 
their wonted aid to distant ecclesiastical establishments. That 
Protestants should so recently have begun to discover any zeal 
tot the propagation of Christianity anions heathen nations, iiti 
circumstance which.calls for theaeepest humiliation, as wdl^MT 
astonishmmit The Papists must be allowed to have Tsetuaiiv 
this respect a noble example, and to have been, so hr, wire 
righteous than ourselves. But the corrupt Chriatiaattyrwhieh 
they propagated, differed so little from heathenism, eKcep t hi 
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thje Dew natnes which it introduced^ that the decline of their 
missions must be considered as tantamount to the removal of 
one formidable obstacle in the way of evangelizing the Pagan 
imd the Mahommedan world. How much the exertions of 
British missionaries directly contribute to the consolidation of 
the English empire in distant regions, it would not be difficult 
to shew. The connexion formed hy conquest and political 
rule, is feeble^ compared with the ties of a common religion 
and a common language. And contemplating the probability 
that the British empire mav share the fate of other empires in 
its colonial relations, and be compelled either to yield to other 
fovei^ influence, or to see her dependencies throw off their 
allegiance, every day is now rendering it less and less possible 
that those countries which havie been the sphere of missionary 
labour, should cease to belong to England by these moral ties. 
The extension of education and religious knowledge among the 
heathen, unquestionably tends to promote our mercantile 
prosperity, by widening the market for commerce ;< and it is by 
the opening of fresl^i markets, rather than by any extension of 
our empire, that our colonies tend to the aggrandisement of 
the Mother Country. But, as regards the true glory of a na- 
tion, what territorial accessions can be put in competition with 
the permanent honour of having made its language and litera- 
ture the all but universal medium of intelligence and religious 
Inith, as the English language is likely to become, by means, 
first, of our foreign commerce, and next by missionary ex* 
^rtions? 

Dr. Coke sailed for Ceylon with dix missionaries in De- 
cember, 1818. He was not, however, permitted to see the 
cxnnmencement of the work. Before the vessel reached 
Bombay, a fit of apoplexy closed his labours, and his remains 
were committed to the deep, which he had so often traversed 
on the same benevolent errand : he is said to have crossed the 
Atlantio no f^wer than eighteen times. Among the advocates 
atid promoters of Christian Missions, this venerable individual 
'p certainly entitled to no ordinary rank. During the last 
U^rly years of his life, this cause was ever uppermost in his 
fbougbts. When in England, he ' stooped to the very 
\ drudgery of charity,' employing much of his time in tra- 
vellings through the country, to solicit subscriptions for mis- 
sioBftry purposes, while the larger part of his own private^ 
fortune was cheerfully dedicated to the same cause. ' His 
'.unconquerable activity,' remarks Dr. Brown, ' was attributed 
*. by the .woiid to enthusiasm, by his enemies to ambition ; but, 
' by his friends, who knew, him best, to zeal for the glory of 
^ God and the salvation of men. He was not, however, with- 
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* out bis faiilts. Of a warm and san^ine tempeirani6Dt» he y 
' frequently hurried into schemes without copsideration, 
' liable to be provoked )by opposition, was improvident in bis 
' plans, profuse in his expenditure, and bad* we suspect, no 
' inconsiderable share of vanity. His many excellencies, bow- 
' ever, more than counterbalanced his faults.' One of his chief 
faults, indeed, appears to have been, that he was beforje-hand 
with the Conference, and with the greater piart of the religious 
world, in embarking in the cause of Missions ; that he was im- 
patient of the apathy and supi^eness which he bad to encoun- 
ter in his brethren ; and that be differed from BQQ&e of them as 
to the relative importance of carrying the Gospel to the hea«- 
tben, and extending a sect at home. 

Mr. Harvard has devoted, we think injudiciously, upwardaof 
a hundred pages to a detail of the circumstances preliminary 
to the actual commencement of the mission : his fifth chapter 
commences with the arrival of the surviving missionaries at 
Bombay, and it is not till the seventh chapter, that the reader 
is landed at Ceylon. Mr. H. remained behind at Bombay till 
the following January, when, with Mrs. Harvard, he joinea his 
brother missionaries. He labouredi at Ceylon four years, and 
returned to England in ill-health, in January 1818. At this 
date, the narrative terminates. The infonjoation which the 
volume contains, wiU not, therefore, be very new to those read- 
ers who are in the habit of inspecting the missionary accounts. 
But they will feel interested in tracing the steps by which the 
mission nas been brought to its present encoura^ng state. The 
Methodist Missionaries had, in 1822, estt^blisbed no fewer 
than fiftee^n stations, and their judicioys exc^op« i^i institut- 
ing schools^ had been crowned with great success. The last 
Report states the number of scholars at 5000. ' Not only ba$ 
' no resistance been offered by the heathen i^tiye priests, but 
' even they have themselves cheerfully co-operated in the ere^ 

* tion of school-rooms, and in encouraging the attendance of 
< their children.^ The transcendent stupidity of the adult na- 
tives presents an almost unsurmouG\table di^ciUty in the way 
of any bthejr exertions at present : ' such stocks apd atones,' 
says Mr. Fox, missionary at Colombo, ' cannot be conceived 

* of out of -^sia.' 

Of all the systems of religious belief or disbelief that hav^ 
deluded and degraded mankind, the vulgar Budhuism would 
seem to be well-nigh the most incapable of reaistine oj syr- 
viving the introduction of rational ideas, by thje diuu^on of 
education. Mr. Harvard is right when be says jthat, ' ^oxH" 

* pared with the prevailing religion of the Hindoos, Budhju^m 

* wears an aspect amiable and humane. IJidike ^e i^^c^r^jbip 
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' of Juggernaut^ (to instance one Hindoo deity only,) whose 
/ rubric prescribes impurity and blood as acceptable^ and even 
^ essential acts of worship, the worship of Budnu is simple and 
' inoffensive/ The sacred books of the system, we are told, 
forbid cruelty, dishonesty, unchastity, and falsehood, and in- 
culcate kindness, sympathy, and subordination. But the same 
"may be said of the sacred books of the Hindoos ; and as yfeM 
might the religion of the Jesuits and Oominicans be sought for 
in the NeW Testament, as the religion of the Hindoos, the 
Chinese, or the Singhalese be judged of from their vedas, or 
kdfina, or sacred books. The common people have no access 
to these books ; they are, for the most part, written in a lan- 
guage which the people do not understand. The Banna, or 
facred writings of Budhu, are in the Pali language ; and when 
they are read in public, it is the business of a subordinate 

fmest to interpret them, sentence by sentence, in the vemacu- 
ar tongue. This seems a rational proceeding, — the relic, 
possibly, of a bettor system. Indeed, there is some reason to 
oelieve that Budhuism is a corruption of a purer faith — a refor- 
mation, as Mahommedanism was, upon polytheism; and its 
founder may not have been chargeable with the atheistic tenets 
avowed by nis followers. He may have taught, as a philosophi- 
cal dogma, that the world made itself, in opposition to the 
ridiculous fables respecting its origin ; or, ratner, perhaps, he 
may have held the eternity of matter, without connecting with 
it sentiments strictly atheistic. In fact, the notions held by 
his worshippers, who regard him as an incarnation of Deity, 
seem to imply that the existence of a Deity was not excluded 
from his doctrines. Mr. Harvard was told by a converted 
Budhuist priest, that the worshippers of Budhu believe thajt 
several incarnations of their Deity have taken place, the last of 
which they conceive to have happened about four hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

* According to their writiogs^ Budhu visited Ceylon for the pur« 
pose of rescuing the natives from the tyranny of the demons who 
covered the whole island, and exercised the most cruel tyranny over 
the inhabitants. So numerous were these malignant spiritSy that9 
on the arrival of Budhu, they covered the whole ground, and there 
was not sufficient space left for him to set his foot ; and had a pin 
fbllen, it could not nave found its way to the ground. Budhu, con- 
fident of the efficacy of his doctrines, directed his discourse to a part 
of the vast mass before him, which immediately yielded to its force, 
and became panic-struck by the superior power which was opposed 
to them. Availing himself of the confusion into which the demons 
were thrown, and perceiving a vacant space, Budhu .descended, and 
occupied the spot. As. be continued to preach, directing bis sermons 
to every part of the vast circle which was formed around him^ the 
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demont gradually retired further firom bis presence, until tkey were 
all at length driven into the ^^a. Budhu then issued the foUoving 
proclamation : ** Behold, I have conquered the malignant spirits who 
nad so long, and with such irresistible s uray » tyranni^ over yoU. FeiUr 
demons no more— worship them no more !'* 

* This tradition* divested of the absurdities in which it is cloHiedy 
represents Hudhu as a religious reformer, who, finding the Singhalese 
devoted to the Kappooa system of demon worship, endeavoured, by 
preaching some portion of truth, thoueh mixed up with much error* 
to raise Uieir minds from the degraded and enslaved siate in whicfa 
thev had been held for ages ; success followed the persevering pR>« 
mulgation of the system, until it sained the ascendancy, and becaafe 
the established religion of the island. The principal doctrines be 
Inculcated, appear to have been these : He denied the existence of 
a Great First Cause of all thin^, and taught that matter is eternal ; 
and that the affairs and destinies of men are invariably fixed by |ui 
uncontrollable fatality. As a rational effect of these principles, be 
rejected as absurd the practice of any form of religious worship. 
With respect to a future state, he asserted, that human beings pass 
from one mode of existence into another, in an endless secies of trans- 
migrations ; that these transmigrations are' regulated according to 
their moral character ; until, by repeated birUis and suferingSp they 
attain to that state of moral perfection which, as a necessary conse- 
quenoe, shall usher them into Nirri'Wina* 

That ia, absorption, the ne plus ukra of Budhuiatical boiti- 
tude. To the Singhalese in general, this word, says Mr, Hte* 
vard, conveys no other idea than that of annihilation. TJiis 
may be questioned. At least, amon^ the Burmans, Nirvauu 
implies exemption from all the miseries, incident to hnmanity, 
a state of perfect quiescence, but by no means annihilation. 
• The Hindoo idea of absorption,* says Mr. Ward, ' is, that the 
' soul is received into the Divine essence ;' and it is difficult to 
conceive that the absolute termination of existence can ever be 
represented as the consummation of happiness. The dpctrine 
of absorption, which places bliss in the utter extinction of de- 
sire, may be considered as the Stoicism of the Eaatera world.* 

That Budhu rejected any form of religious vrorsfaip, 4s by no 
means clear ; it is more probable that he only condemned libe 
bloody sacrifices and absurd ritual of the Hindoo polythdsin. 
This institution of temples and a priesthood, is at. variance with 
the supposition that ' j3udhuism m its original form was a sys- 
' tern of undisguised atheism.' We know but little what was 
its original form. It is now acknowledged to be univeraally 
corrupted. ' The followers of Budhu, and even the priests 
' themselves,* Mr. Harvard admits, ' will perform acts Qtm&t*' 

'■'"■.'- 1- - - . .. , ^ l^■ 

• See Ward's View of the History, &c. of the Hindoos. YtA: IJ. 
p.«06. 
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* j^hip to tie Kapooistic deities, and hkve figures of drtnorts 

* painted on the walls of their own temples.. But thi^ h^ 
ladds, * so fE^r as I have been able to learn, is a corruption pf 

* the feudhuist system.' The worship of Fo is in like manner 
blended with the more ancient polytheism of China. The fact 
is, that the doctrines of Budhu, whatever they were, hi^v?, 
wherever they prevail, grafted themselves on the popular faith, 
modifying only, rather roan displacing, the pre-existin&r idolatry, 
l>y af process analogous to that by which a corrupt Christianity 
became blended with the pa^nism of Greece and Rome. An<l 
the substitution of Budhu himself as an object of .worship, in 
the place of the devils whom he expelled, would be the natural 
result, in the absence of enlightened ideas respecting an in- 
visible Object of worship ; just as the worship of Venus and 
Astarte was transferred to the Virgin, and all the rites of classic 
heathenism were adopted into the nagiology of Christian Roipel 
The first step would ne the deification of the deceas^ teacher ; 
this idea die vulgar would soon convert into the prevailing 
notion of an incarnation of deity, — a god come down in Ute 
Hkeness of man ; and the downward tendency of the depraved 
mind would soon lead to the absolute identification of Deity 
with this supposed avatar^ to the exclusion of any higher ob- 
ject of worsnip. But idolatry cannot subsist on mrisible 
things. Budhu himself must needs undergo incarnation, or 
juust condescend to become wood and stone. In the North of 
Asia, the former alternative has been adopted, and the besotted 
worshippers believe in an ever-renewed incarnation of Budhu» 
in the person of one or other of their Lamas. In Ceylon, the 
latter has taken place. 

* The Budhuist toihSreeSf or temples,' says Mr. Harvard, ' which 
have fallen under my observation, appear to have been constructed 
merely as receptacles of the sacred image ; as they are not sufficiently 
capacious to have been designed for the accommodation of worshippers* 
Tb6 natives generally perform their devotions standing at the cUor. 
The principal image of Budhu in these temples, represents the god 
Jn a recumbent posture, with his eyes open, and the head resting on 
one of the handis. The size of this image is sometimes fifteen or 
twenty feet long. The god is also represented by smaller images, 
sitting cross-legged, afler the manner of the Asiatics; and by 
others, standing, with the right arm extended, and the thumb apd 
' fore-finger compressed, as if in the act of communicating instructioii. 
The temples also contain smaller images of the idol, molten and 
carved, with celestial attendanto painted on the walls. ^ A firigbtful 
demon, usually painted black or blue, armed with some instrument of 
destruction, is stationed at the door of the temple, as a guard of 
honour or defence. A priest is generally in attendance to receive 
the oiferii^ of the worshippers ; these consist of food, flowers, and 
money* The food is the portion of the priests ; the flower^ are 
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S laced on a table before the inoaee ; the money, of ooar8e» is at the 
isposal of the priests. A dagooaht or mausoleum, is erected within a 
few feet of most Budhuist temples ; and the worshippers are made 
to believe that these contain some part of the real body of Budhu : 
they are, therefore, frequently the objects of adoration. An entire 
tooth of Budhu is aflBrmed to be preserved in the principal temple at 
Kandy. 

* <* The tooth of Budhu,*' remarks Dr. Davy, <« is, by the Bud- 
hutsts, considered as ike most precious thing in the tttorld, and the paJp 
ladium of the country ; the whole of which is dedicated to it. It 
was brought by the daughter and nephew of the king of Kalingoon- 
ratte, when in danger of falling into the hands of a neighbouring 
monarch, who made war for the express purpose of seizing it." In 
the rebellion in 1817, this sacred relic having been clandestinely ob- 
tained by the insurgents, it became a mighty instrument in forward, 
ing tl^eir nefarious plans, and in inspiring their adherents with con- 
fidence of the ultimate success of their cause. Its subsequent' re- 
covery by our government naturally produced an opposite effect on 
their minds. From the author of tne preceding observations, the 
following description of the relic is inserted. *• Through the kind- 
ness of the governor, I had an opportunity (enjoyed by few Euro- 
peans) of seeing this celebrated relic, when it was recovered towards 
the conclusion of the rebellion. It was of a dirty yellow colour, 
except towards its truncated base, where it wieis brownish. Judging 
from its appearance, at the distance of two, three or four feet, (for none 
but the chief priests were privileged to touch it,) it was artificial, and 
of ivory, discoloured by age. Never was a relic more preciously en- 
shrined. Wrapped in pure sheet gold, it was placed in a case just 
large enough to receive it, of gold, covered externally with emeralds, 
diamonds, and rubies, tastefully arranged. This beautiful and very 
valuable bijou was put into a very small gold karanduas (a kind of 
dome or casket,) richly ornamented with rubies, diamonds, and eme- 
ralds : this was enclosed in a larger one, also of gold, and very pret- 
tily decorated with rubies : this second, surrounded with tinsel, was 
placed in a third, which was wrapped in muslin ; and this in a fourth, 
which was similarly wrapped ; both these were of gold, beautifully 
wrought, and richly studded with jewels : lastly, the fourth karandua, 
about a foot and a half high, was deposited in the great karandua. 
Here it may be remarked, that when the relic was taken, the effect 
of its capture was astonishing, and almost beyond the compre- 
hension of the enlightened. Novo^ the pe6i3le said, the English are 
indeed masters of the country ; Jar they xvho possess the retic, hate a 
right to govern Jimr kingdoms ; this for 2000 years, is the first time 
the relic toas ever taken Jrom us. And the first adikar observed, 
That» whatever the English micht think of the consequence of 
having taken Kappitipola, Pilime Talawe, and Madugalle, (the three 
principal rebel chiefib,) in his opinion, and in the opinion of tlie peopfe 
in general, the taking of the relic was of infinitely more moment." * 

The reverence paid by the natives to an image of Budhu, 
may be judged of from a circumstance mentioned by Mr. llar- 
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yard. A Kandian adikar^ or noble, on discovering qne op. a 
side-bpard in the Governor's drawing-room in Colombo, arpse 
from his chair with great discomposure, and refused to resume 
bis seat until the idol had been removed to anpiher apartment. 
This is not atheism, at least in any other sense than all poly- 
theism virtually amounts to atheism, since every system which 
admits of a plurality of deities, dissociates the idea of Q06, 
from that, of the Creator. If the Budhuistical creed excludes 
a Creator, so does the religion of the P&ntheon. Jupiter, tlie 
father of gods and men, had himself a parent and a beginning. 
We must, therefore, distinguish between the do&^ma» that the 
world never had a beginning, and consequently had hot s^ 
Creator, and the denial of any Supreme Beifig. Under no form 
of polytheism is the Creator worshipped. Bramha, to whom 
that title is given in the Hindoo theology, was himself produced 
from a htm ; and it is remarkable, that be has no temples, nor 
is his image ever worshipped in India. The idea of creation 
is too sublime to be entertained by a mind that can take up 
with the notion of a multiplicity of deities ; and thus, when 
the act of creation is attriouted to any of those deities, it 
means nothing more than an operation of skill or ingenuity in 
constructing the present world out of pre-existing matenalsj 
such as any god out of the 30,000, might have exerte4 if he 
pleased. Creator is, therefore, with them ^n empty title, Jh^ 
God who made the heavens and ^11 things visible and invisi)3le« 
himself before all things, and from everlasting, is to them an 
unknown God. We are inclined to think that Budhuism is not 
more nearly allied to atheism, than any other species of 
idolatry. 

Mr. Harvard has given in the Appendix a very interesting 
document : a sermon by Petrus Pariditta Sekara, a converted 
priest, in which he gives an outline of the change which had 
taken place in ^is own sentiments. We must make room for 
an extract. 

* *' Beloved brethren, there are a great number of religions 
in the world, but of which one only can be the true religion, 
for all cannot be true. Tbei'efore, th^t must be the true religioD, 
which admits a Creator, and one only everlasting God. Now, if one, 
with a hope of saving his soul, turns his back upon the religion 
of this eternal God, atid worships another, his labdur may be com- 
pared t^ a famished foolish kid, that endeavours to suck the horns 
of its mother, instead of the teat Some religions deny the ever- 
lasting God, who created the world. But how, h must be asked, can 
a rational persoii believe them to be right ? No man can see the soul ; 
yet, from the motions, feelings, and other actions of the man, therd 
can be no doubt of bis having d sOul. Therefore, my friends, cannot 
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you be convincedy firom this wonderful world, and the Tarious pertr 
of creation^ namely, the heavens, earth, sea, son, moon, stars, nes, 
ftc. and their regular organization, that there is a God, and all these 
are jn his works ; and likewise* can't we consider that these things 
cannot be made by themselves, and that it is impossible so to be ^ 

* <' If the world was created by itself, and not created by God, 
how is it possible that the wonderful events thereof shovld reoein 
invariably the same, without the interposition of God ? WiU ever 
a puddy field be ploughed properly, by the oxen alone, without 
a husbandman ? Ir the creation is of itself, there must be mach 
ehangeableness in the world, and a want of r^ular system and 
order. As, for instance^ the members of a man, such as the nose, 
might come in the place of the ear, and the ear in place of the nose ; 
the chm in the place of the mouth, and the mouth m the place of the 
chin* 

* ** Friends, certainly God created the world, and the manv things 
therein. He is an eternal Being ; he knows the events of the |M<i, 
presenif and the future times : he knows the thoughts of all the 
inhabitants of the world. If any one doubt that, it is nothing bat the 
mere obscurity which is the cause of his heathenish faith, .The 
chicken in toe egg could not see the sun, moon, and the world, 
being covered wiu a shell, and its eyes not been open ; likewise, 
nay brethren, you can't know and acknowledge the everlasting Gpd, 
or believe in the Saviour, as you are covered with the shell of 
heathenish faith, and as vou have not the light of understanding. 
Tour ^yes are not open : therefore we should rejoice and be thankral 
to God, and those preachers who lay before us such a just and 
cheoftd religion of a Holv Trinity ; consisting of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God tne Holy Ghost. Wtio can be averse t» 
embrace this religion, ofiered by those who have some efficieaS 

. knowledge thereof ? Surely none. The Apostle Paul says, \a hi% 
Epistle to the Romans^ chap. i. verse 16, '* I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, for it is tne power of God unto salvation, to eveiy 
one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.'' 

< « Beloved brethren, I myself was one of the principal preachers 
of the Budhist religion, in this island of Ceylon ; and durine my 
priesthood, I not only acquired some proficiency in the raiu^f 
Sanscrit, and Singhalese science ; I also spent ffood part of my time 
in preaching, and leamioff the religious books of Budnu, and of se^e 
other religions. It is weu known to you, that I was orach esteemeil 
among tbe Budhists for my preaching: and was respected and m* 
warded by royal favours, ano by chief ministers of state ; yet,; I 
found in that religion, no Rbdbxmer to save our souls from aeath;, 
DO CftKATOR of the world, or a beginning to it. Consequently, 
I had some doubt always in my mind, as to its reality ; and had same 
auspieion that the world, with iu thousands of wonderful pans, wgS' 
the creation of an Almishty God. While I was reflecting on ^lis, 
a conversation took place between me and the head priest o£ 
Sqfrt^qm district, oalled AttedasM Teronane^, €i the templa^MoT^ 
KotUmbuhoaUe. He asked me, who could believe thata dittd^ 
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(as Hit nM in tbeChrtsiian religion) could beconoeiTed in Ae 
womb of a virgin ? To which I answered, If the world, and all its 
curious thinffBy which we see about un, were created of themselves, 
it is no wonder that a child should have been conceived in the womb 
of avrrein. Upon which the priest was somewhat displeased with 
me. While I was in this condition, I happened, through the blessing 
of God Almighty, to speak with the pious Rev* Mr. Clough, since 
which, I have maintained a friendship with him, and have continued 
to attend and converse with him coucernin|; the Christian religion* 
By this means, the obscurity and doubts which were over my mind, 
were perfectly cleared off, and the light of the Christian faith filled 
my mmd in their stead, as easily as colours are received into fine 
white linen when painted ; so I consented to be baptized. While 
I was in doubt, a large Mandowe was erected, in the place called 
Gakoadqsrodde^ at GaUet for the performance of a very great cere- 
mony of Budhu's religion; there were assembled twenty*eight 
preachers, (or priests,) including myself, and an immense crowd 
of eomroon people ot both sexes. During that ceremony, I read 
oter two chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew before the multitude, 
and spoke to them upon that subject in a friendly manner. Some 
time afterwards, the people of Galle district, hearing that 1 was at the 
point of leaving the priesthood, and of being baptized, leathered 
info a large body, and spoke in such a manner against my mtended 
baptism, that scarcely any man could have resisted them : in con* 
se^enee of which, I was in a state of perplexity for some time, 
^ being strongly inclined to be baptized, on the one hand, and to 
cdtdply with their request on the other. But after mv arrival in 
CokmibOf all the hesitations and agitations of my mind were com- 
pletely done away, by the sweet and admirable advice I received from 
the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Jamet Twisleton, the chief chaolain 
in this island. Just as darkness vanishes by the appearance or the 
sun, I was enlightened, and was actually baptized, without regarding 
the aversion and abuse I ^«is likely to undergo from the people of 
the Budhu's religi^u ; giving up my relations and friends, the teachers 
of my former if'eligion, and the situation I was in, and the lands and 
other proper^ which f obtained from the Budhu priesthood. Thus 
I embraced Christianity, and became a member of Christ's church. 

Petrus waa chief prieat of a temple ia the neighbourbeod 
o£ Qnlle. Such ia the Budhuism of the Singhalese hierarchy ; 
but, among the common people, very generally, the only obrect 
of religious fear is the devil, and the only object of religious 
homage, the priests. 

* Bodkate of itself (l^ evidently tottering, and were it not in 
lei^e with devilism, I think that it would soon fall to the grotmd. 
Qui this is now actually the case. The priest of Budhu, while be 
denies the CKiateDce of an all -creating power, acknowledges the 
existence of «iniiiiierabl# demigods and demons. Houses called 
4kumUas are erect^^ io vblch the. effigy or portrait of Uie devil» 
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to whom the place it dedicated, is ^nerally placed. A person, 
generally known by the name of Kopoorarda (the termination rttoda 
a one of respect) pretends to have power over, or interest with the 
supposed devil. The priests of Budhu support the fraud, and these 
Kapooas support Budhulsm/^ 

Education is unquestionably the main engine which mast^ 
in th^ first instance, be brought to bear upon this mdss of 
p&l{>able darkness; and to the Christian schools^ which are 
now in operation, we may confidently look, if they are care- 
fully watched over, for the eventual extermination of both, 
devil-worship and Budhuism in this long benighted island. 



Art VI. Mental Discipline ; or Hints on the Cultivation of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Habits : addressed to Students in Theology and 
Toung Ministers. By Henry Forster Burder, M* A. Part the 
Third. 8vo. pp. 108. Price 4s. London. 182S. 

'T'HE former volume of this work, containing the First and 
'*- Second Parts, we most conscientiously recommended as 
a code of principles of the first importance to young persons 
desirous of doing that without which all technical education 
fnust be unavailing, — putting forth their own energies t6 con-* 
firm their mental improvement. More methodical and com^ 
prehensive than Locke's Conduct of the Understandinft, more 
concise and pointed than Watts's Improvement of the Mind, 
that volume is adapted to answer the ends of both ; and it 
is more suited than either to the present more advanced state 
of society, and the immense improvements in intellectua} 
culture which have been effected within the last half century. 
The Second Part of the book was more directly calculated to 
aid Students for the Christian ministry, and those who have 
not yet grown old in its labours, and inveterate in their own 
habits ; oy urging a never ceasing diligence in pursuing plans 
of improvement, by detailing the most necessary objects in 
a course of ulterior study, and by directing to the best metliod 
of composing sermons. The Third Part, now in our hands, 
is entirely occupied in directions and cautions upon ' the 
' cultivation of those Moral Habits which will facilitate the 
' honourable and successful discharge of Pastoral Duties.' 
This is the kind of advice which is usually addressed to 
Dissenting Ministers in that part of their Ordindtion 
Service vmich is called the Charge; a part to which there 
is nothing comparable as to utinty or solid dignity in ttie 
splendid K>nn8 of episcopal ordination. There are few Dis- 
senting pastors who would not wish to have always present 
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in their mmds the advices and injunctions addressed to tiiem 
by a senior, and often an aged brother, on that occasion; 
and very frequently, the press is resorted to, in order to secure 
the possession of such a memorial of vows, and a stimulant 
to fidelity, for the retrospects of future life. This work of 
Mr. Burder's will be a desirable accompaniment to any printed 
Charge, and will suppl}^, with great advantage, the absence 
of that monition where it has jiot been preserved. His plan 
consists of la3ring down Thirty Maxims, or Rules of prime 
importance, on each of which he dilates veith a comprehensive^ 
and gemUnant brevity. 

These disquisitions, or what more properly may be deno- 
minated addresses to the understanding and the best feelings, 
are enriched with many impressive citations from Baxter, 
Cecil, Booth, Chalmers, and others. If we insert a few of 
these Maxims, they may serve to convey an idea of the cha- 
racter and tendency of the whole. 

' I. Reflect much on the imlispensable ^nd transcendent im« 
poftance of Personal Religi6n. III. Repress to the utmost the 
feeiiogi of Vanity and Pride, and the undue desire of Popular 
Applause. VIII. Let pointed Appeals to the heart, and direct 
Applications to the conscience, form a 'prominent feature of your 
discourses. IX. Do not aim at a degree of Originality to whtchi 
you are not equal, or of which the subject under consideration does 
not admit. XVI. Endeavour to regulate, on principles which an. 
enlightened conscience will approve, the time devoted to Pastoral 
Visits and Friendly Intercourse. XX. Guard against every approach 
to a Sectarian and Party Spirit ; and cherish the feeling of Christian 
Lovie to all who embrace the faith and '* adorn the doctrine^' 
of the Gospel. XXIX. Observe Punctuality in all your engage- 
ments. XXX* Do not hastily abandon a Station of Usefulness, in 
which you have acquired a moral influence/ 

As a specimen of the amplifications, we select some parts 
of the X Vlllth section. 

< Cultivate and display Christian Zeal for the general interests of 
true religionf both at home and abroad. With all the feelings of 
PASTORAL solicitude, never let the Christian minister circumscribe 
his desires or his exertions, by the limits of bis own peculiar sphere. 
^Let him sedulously endeavour to excite and to maintain, m full 
vigour, the same spirit of benevolent activity among the. people 
of his charge. By stimulating them to unite m doing good, he will 
direct them to the most effectual meaus of gaining good. He will 
roost assuredly promote their own prosperity, by animating their zeal 
and liberality in aid of the cause of bibles, and the causfe of missions, 
and the cause of schools, and the cause of tracts, and all the methods 
of doing good, on a ki^er or a smaller scale, which tsiXi within the 
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limits of their means and opportonities.— In the midst, hoveter^ 
of an his public engagements, let not the young- osinister venture to 
extend, without due consMeration and neeoful restriction, hb pledgei 
of personal auendance on the meetings of benevolent and religious 
societies. A senior minister, whose mind is enriched with ttmple 
resources which habit has prc^gressively fisK^Oitated, ma;^, with im- 
punity, mrice a sacrifice of hours aod days, which a junior minister 
liouid make at the hazard of his peace^ of his health, and of his 
ttiffttlness. TiMB, and time in tacgo and unbroken portions, he 
must secure for the • acquirement and communication, of scriptural 
knowledge, unless he would abandon at once the hope and the efibrt 
of making progress in the lofty and difficult attainments of pulmt 
excellence. ** The habit I recommend,*' said Dr. Paley, in his 
Charge to the younger Clergy, *^ as the foundation of almost all the 
good ones, is retirement. Learn to live alone.** On the well-pro- 
portioned union of retired and diligent study with social intercourse 
and public engagements, depends, m no small degree, the efficiency* 
as well as the happiness of the pastor's life.' 



Art* VIL Eiioi tur PHiiloire de la Peinhtre tn /talie^ depnis lea 
Temps les plus anciens, jusqu *i nos Jours. Par M. leCompte 
Gr^goire Orloff, Sj§nateur de PEmpire de Russie. 2 Tomes. 
Partt. 1824. 

THE orie^n of the fihe arts is a subject that will be always 
obscure. The chasm is supplied by fable,— a plain de- 
monstration that the genuine tradition is lost. It is. fortunately 
a question as useless as it is dark. It might satisfy an unproQt^ 
able curiosity, to be enabled to trace them tottenng aa it w^re 
through their weak and imperfect infancy. The means, bow« 
ever, by which they may be carried to their highest perfection, 
the pauses which assist or impede their process, the princtplet 
of beauty upon which they are to be examined, — these are die 
chief, and perhaps the only objects, that ought to occnpy their 
historian. 

Count Orloff has thrown away, we think, much super- 
fluous diligence upon thi^ uiiimportant question, as it regsMs 
the art of Painting. ' It is impossil^^ to ascertain hoW or* 
when it was produced. There .can be liule doubt, ho#ef«r,' 
that Poetry was the eldest bom. It is the earliest language^ 
of the soul — ^its first endeavour to give utterance to its' 
innate love and percejTtion of beauty. Thus, the #ewiiRi* 
scriptures, — Homer, — in short, every record of the prifiiev^t 
world,, attests her priority. It is not irrational to coBce^^ 
that Painting, like the sister art, was, irom her first begtosiitgsi': 
as she evi<leatly is in her more advanced.slftte, %n eicpiMeiiM'^ 
of the same internal sense inherent in our ualnie. SewMr;" 
it would be unphilosophical to infer, that its in&ncy waa lotigi 
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Qt.that it$ first attempts were deformities. The admiration of^ 
the human form and of the enchanting scenes of external ha- 
ture» which gave rise to the two corresponding kinds of imi-^ 
talion, would not have suffered ^ven the first artist who held 
the pemril, to be content with a false and imperfect copy. In 
this respect, it may be said to have had no infancy. Nor is the 
miraculous bound made by that art in every country where it 
has been successfully cultivated, to be accounted for by any 
other reasoning. We speak only of those countries, for there 
ate nations in which it will always remain in a weak, protracted, 
unprogressive infancy. An unlimited series of ages, perhaps, 
would not permit the proverbial diligence of the Chmese to 
acquire the slightest skill in painting — we mean not in the 
mechanical, but in the ideal branch of the art. On the other 
hand, it arose in Greece and in modern Italy almost sponta- 
neously, and grew there with the quickest luxuriance. 

What the art owes to the forcing process of patronage, is 
another question which has employed much useless discussion ; 
and those who take directly opposite sides of the controversy, 
are nearer the truth than they mutually imagine of each other. 
Greece swarmed with artists long before the time of Pericles* 
and Florence had her school before the munificent period of 
the Medicis. It is a favourite hypothesis also of some writers; 
among whom is Winkellman, that there is an inseparable con- 
Qfetxton between civil liberty and the cultivation of the arts. 
Olfaefs- have contended, and with greater speciousness, that 
they advance more rapidly under the protecting beams of royal 
pa^Ywage.^ There is truth in both these systems, but in neither 
exolusiveiy. To assert that the arts will thrive most under a 
despotism would be false: it is equally untrue, that they can 
flourish only under a free government. Truth seldom resides 
in extremes. If there were a necessary connexion between 
painting and political freedom. New York and Washington 
OQ|^t to produce her Michael Angelos and Raffaelles : IT the 
penection of art followed that of "^civil institution, (JreatBri-. 
t^ must have had long ago, that which she has never had 
hitherto, her school of artists. Nor was the great era of paint- 
ing in either Gh^eece or Italy, precisely that of political freedom. . 
I^^as under the sway of Pericles, who for forty years was 
▼ifjMai^Uy at the head of Athens^ and during fifteen its sole 
tpi^^ that Phidias formed his great and sublime style« of 
w^iia|^.tbe few iri^raents that have survived the wreck of time, 
iq;^ tbe.wonder, the delight, the despair of succeeding artists ; 
a^ Parrhasius during the same period painted those great 
werkfl which, though lost to modem times, still live in the elo« 
quent prices of antiquity. In Italy, the most auspicious pe- 

Vol. XXI. N.S. 2 L 
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riod of the arts was under a similar goveropjiient. The Medici 
did not restore the republic of Florence : their power was a 
dictatorship, which suspended the free forms of the coastitu- 
lion. Leonardo da Vinci* Fra. Bartolomeo» Michael Angela, 
and Rafiaelle were reserved for that tranquil sovereignty. At 
the death of Lorenzo, the arts migrated to the quiet asylupi of 
the Vatican. The brightest eras at Athens, ancient Rome, and 
Florence, were those of Pericles, Augustus, and Lorenzo. The 
truth is, they will flourish, wherever tJiey ace protected, wl^re- 
ever the love of luxury exists, and the ipeans of acquiring it 
are abundant. 

Axe there not, however, other moral cajyises that influence 
their growth ? Is there not a perceptible pathology in nations, 
according to which their genius or their aptitude towards par- 
ticular arts, holds a manifest sympathy with the objects of ex*« 
tamal perception? Nature lavished with the fondest prodi* 
^lity every charm of clime and scene upon Greece. Her 
delicious landscape respired with those enc)iantin|^ beauties 
which Sophocles has so exquisitely painted in his (Edipus. 
Above all, the human person in that country was endMed alike 
with the nobler attributes and more delicate symmetries of 
form. The Greeks could not, therefore, but catch from the 
loveliness and grandeur of the visible creation, that quick sen- 
sibility to the lair and the sublime, so characteristic of their 
nation, and people the world of imagination from thi^ images of 
outward beauty which were extended before thefn. Perhaps, 
the same observations would apply in part to Italy, in whose 
soil the arts would probably have sprung up during the more 
ancient periods of her glory, but for the counteractions of the 
military pride and repubhcan austerity of the Romans, who 
railed against them with Cato, and decried them as the baciges 
of servitude. 

It is to be lamented, that we have no satisfactory records of 
the state of Painting in early Greece. Count OrlofiT, treading 
the beaten track, is quite content with the authority of Pliny 
for his catalogue. In truth, it is the best that we have ; bpit to 
repose with complete acquiescence in his dates and his chro- 
nological series, would lead us into innumerable errors, and 
instil into us the unfounded conception that we had a correcter 
list of Grecian painters and their works, than we are entitled 
to boast of. To be sure. Count OrlofF's chapters go off glibly. 
He displays no solicitude concerning the epochs when the 
Grecian painters severally flourished, tut implicitly adopts the 
nomenclature of Pliny, who tells us, that such ajid such artists 
flourished at such and such an Olypnpiad; — a method vehich/ 
has unfortunately left us in the greatest incertitude upon this 
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interesting point, sinee the life of each must have extended 
over »evenJ Olympiads. We are, therefore, in a state of entire 
ignorance as to the order and succession of the schools, as 
tney arose in Greece. With these deductions, however, we 
have no doubt that Plin^, who drew his materials from Grreciatn 
chronicles* no longer m existence, was, generally speakings 
accurate in his statements. 

We are inclined to rank the vaunted excellence of Etruscan 
painting among the dreams of the learned. The Etrurians 
must have derived their conceptions of art from the Eff^rptiana, 
whose forms were uncouth and rough, and executed in total 
defiance of rule and proportion, the study of anatomy be^ng 
interdicted by their superstition. It is in Greece, then« that we 
must look for the earliest schools of painting. But before the 
time of Phidias, we must not expect to find the grand master- 
pieces of art. Those who preceded that era, seem to have re- 
sembled the Italian artists of the middle age, Guido of Sienna, 
Giotto, and Cimabue. Panaceus, the brother of Phidias^ 
painted the battle of Marathon, — a subject calculated to flatter 
the pride and patriotism of the Athenians. The correctness of 
the drawing and the truth of the colouring were highly extolled. 
Poly&rnotus was the Corregio of antiquity: like Nicholas Pousr 
flin« he embellished his landscapes with the most beautiful 
architecture. Parrhasius, Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Androcydes^ 
and Timanthes seem to follow ; but in what order of suceesr 
sion, or with what intervals, it is impossible, for the reasons w€ 
have already hinted, to ascertain. The celebrated contest 
between Zeuxis and Parrhasius does not, perhaps, attest so high 
a state of the art, nor. so. great a conflict of genius as Count 
Orloff supposes* Zeuxis had painted a bunch of grapes with 
such exactness, that the birds pecked at them : Parrhasius, to 
deceive his friend by a similar illusion, painted merely a cnr- 
tain« which appeared to conceal one of his recent productions, 
and told Zeuxis that he had just finished a piece, on which he 
wished to have his opinion. Zeuxis, anxious to see it, instantly 
attempted to undraw the curtain. But this was the triumph of 
skill, not of genius. How inferior to the sublime conception 
of Timanthes, who, in his picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia* 
veils the countenance of Agamemnon, to delineate the mora 
fojx^jbly the sorrows of a parent, or rather, to intimate that the]^ 



^ Hcyne en the Epochs of Grecian Art, as pointed out by Pliny. 
Gottingen, 1785. 
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were beyond the do were of the pencil* ! The ereat works of 
Parrhasius were, nis satirical picture of the Athenian people, 
and his portrait of Theseus, wnich were placed in the Romaa 
Capitol after the conquest of Greece. The great ornament of 
the Athenian school, was Aristides. Pliny gives an elaborate 
description of his picture of a besieged town. The place is 
carriea by assault ; the soldiere spare neither sex, nor age, nor 
infancy; and amongst the melancholy subjects that nil the 
picture, is a young mother still in the bloom of beauty, who, 
to escape the brutality of the besiegers, has thrown hereelf 
from a oattlement with an infant in her arms. On recovering 
in some measure from her fall, her first instinct is to administer 
the breast to the infant ; but she has been mortally wounded 
in that part by the sword of the enemy before she escaped, and 
her blood mingles with the maternal aliment. The infant 
manifests the utmost desire for its food, and the anguish of the 
mother far exceeds that of Niobe herself Aristides, says 
Pliny, in this painting, surpassed the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, and the pathos of Euripides. 

The Greek painters generally chose simple subjects, and 
their gfoupes were few. In some of their historical subjects, 
however, their compositions were as complex as those styled 
in Italian painting mac/dnosi. The painting of, the battle of 
Salamis by Aristides, contained at least a hundred figures. 
The art is said by Strabo to have arrived at its last perfection 
under Apelles, who followed him. Italian art had a similar 
destiny. Corregio followed RafFaelle, as Apelles followed 
Aristides. Apelles shone in the delineation of female beauty. 
His Venus rising from the ocean, (the prototype of the statue 
known by the name of Anaduomene,) his Alexander the Great 
as Jupiter Ammon, his Diana surrounded by the nymphs of 
Cynthus, a subject taken from Homer, are highly eulogized by 
the ancient writere for the exquisite grace, the soft, resistless 
charms of the goddesses, and the stem grandeur and heroic 
port of the Macedonian. His celebrated picture of Calumny, 
tor the description of which we are indented to Lucian, was 
an allegorical painting as beautifully finished as it was happily 
imagined. This great artist paid equal attention to the mecha- 
nicd and the imaginative parts of painting. He laboured 
with intense diligence, and finished with the utmost precision. 
Coeval with Apelles and Aristides. waa Protogenes, wno is said 



* Caput Agamemnonis involvendo, nonne summi moeroris acerbka- 
tern arte exprimi noo posse confestus est ? Valer. Max. 1. S^ 
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to have finished his pieces too highly. His master-piece was the 
Jalissus, the founder of Rhodes, for which the public honours 
of the city were decreed to him. He was so intensely occu- 
pied with this picture, that he took no other food than a few 
f>eas ready boiled during its progress^ that be might not be 
iable to the interruptions ot regular meals. It was in this 
work, that trying to paint the foam of a dog panting with heat, 
and not succeedmg to his wish after several efforts, he threw 
his crayons at the picture in despair. Accident effected what 
skill could not acnieve, and the foam of the animal found an 
exact delineation. 

The Greeks had their Flemish painters. Pereicus sacrificed 
the ideal beauty of the art to skilful and exact painting. His 
subjects were low, but he acquired great reputation. Serapion 
was the Claude of antiquity. Like that illustrious modem, be 
embellished his landscape with <a beautiful sky, and with 
elegant pieces of architecture ; but, like Claude, he was com- 
pelled to call in the aid of another artist to execute his figures. 
The school which illustrated the age of Alexander, as well as 
that of Phidias at Athens, had, according to Count Orloff^ 
the blended characteristics of the Roman, the Florentine, and 
the Bologna schools, and were worthy of the glory acquired 
by the Carracci, Ouido» and Corregio ; but these * are whirling 
* words/ and, as applied to a subject upon which there are no 
data of comparison, worse than indefinite. Pausias, Phidias^ 
(also a painter,) Euphranor, Nicias, who excelled in chiaro 
oscuro, are followed by a long list, of whom nothing but the 
names survive. Among these was Polygnotus, of whose works 
we know nothing. He had, however, arrived at the summit of 
human reputation* The Amphyctionic council, in gratitude 
for his historical pictures illustrative of the great deeds of 
Greece, decreed him public thanks, and came to a vote which 
ordered every town through which he passed, to lodge and 
board him at the public expense. 

The state of tne art among the ancient Romans, may be 
rapidly dismissed. They cannot be said to have had a school, 
when foreign conquests had introduced foreign luxuries, the 
chefi d^auvre of the Greek painters were among them. Their 

Eamters and sculptors were slaves, for these arts were esteemed 
eneath the dignity of free-citizens. Yet they loved what they 
thought it beneath them to execute. The surname of PictoTg 
given to Fabius, who embellished the temple of Saius on the 
Quirinal hill, was one of derision. His works, which were 
frescoes, were destroyed in the reign of Claudius, by a fire 
which broke out in that edifice. We are ignorant of the sub- 
jects of his pencil. Not another Roman artist is mentioned 
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till forty years afterwards ; viz. the artist, his name has not 
been preserved, who painted the taking of Carthage. 

Pacuvius, the comic poet, was also a painter : he embellished 
the temple of Hercules in the Boarium. From his age, down 
to that of Pliny, not a single name occurs but Turpilius, a 
Roman knight* who painted with his left hand. Aurelius ac- 
quired some celebnty about the period of the triumvirate. 
The patronage of Augustus warmed a few indigenous artists 
into life, but they are of little note. From Augustus to Nero, 
a painter named Amulius is the only name that is mentioned. 
He was employed by Nero to embellish the Golden Palace^ 
hut his works perished when that edifice was burned. Two 
artists, Cornelius Pinus and Accius Priscus, flourished under 
the reigns of Vespasian and Titus : Pliny eulogizes the latter. 
Corinth, Athens, oicily, filled the galleries of Rome with their 
treasures. By a sumptuary law of Augustus, private citizens 
were prohibited from collecting statues and pictures, which 
were declared public property, and dedicated to the decorations 
of temples, baths, and basilica. The discoveries of HercuhiH 
neumand Pompeii, and the baths of Titus, where the celebrated 
Aldobrandini naintings were found, have fortunately enabled 
Ufi to form a tolerably correct conception of Roman painting ; 
a subject on which we must be permitted to make a remark or 
two. Count Orloff havings to our great surprise, passed it over 
in complete silence, and contented himself witn a dry and 
barren nomenclature. It is an obscure topic, but not whoDy 
incapable of elucidation. 

The great works of Grecian art were, as we have remarked, 
exclusively appropriated to public edifices; but the houses, 
the villflB, and the therm® of the Romans were profusely deco- 
rated with paintings. Whoever has visited the baths of Titus, 
the cielings and walls of which are still adorned with the most 
exquisite productions of the Roman pencil, wili not hesitate to 

Erotest against the vulgar notion that they had not advuiced 
eyond tne infancy of the sut. The paintings in arabesque, 
found among the ruins alluded to, even in the present faded 
state of their colours, and with a great part of their outlines 
almost obliterated, are executed with a grace, freedom, correct- 
ness of design, and command of pencil, worthy of the warmest 
admiration. In these paintings, all the varied forms of beautjr, 
fauns, bacchantes, loves and graces, wreaths of flowers and 
groupes of the loveliest imagery, are assembled and arranged 
with the happiest combination. They served Raffaelle as a 
school of art, and they were the constant study of N. Poussin, 
who transferred them into his own learned compositions. In 
those specimens, however, two grand defects are observable. 
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Vksit thd Tioktidn ot Ki^e&I perdpective^ &11 the figures being in 
reKef on tbe same plane ; secondly^ the want of light and 
shaldow, in which the Grecian artists excelled,— that magic of 
chiaroscuro, which produces so much of the effect of modem 
painting. 

It is, {perhaps, true, that, in appreciating the exquisite ara- 
bftdques in the baths of Titus or the corridors of Hadrian's 
villa, and the paintibgs taken from the walls of Pompeii, wie are 
Unconsciously biassed by the charm of antiqui^ : while we 
gaze at the nnimpdred outline and brilliancy of colour pre- 
served through so long a succession of ages, we naturally 
tend them a beauty not their own, and contemplate them with 
feelings which no production of yesterday, how perfect soever, 
would awaken. This may be so. Yet, who can deny them 
the merits of truth, freedom, and correctness of design f From 
the specimens of Roman painting at present visible, it may, 
however, be inferred, that they were wnoUy ignorant of land- 
scape-painting. The few designs of landscapes found at 
Pompeii, are scarcely one degree above the drawings on 
a china plate. But we ought, in estimating the merits of 
tfncient painting, to remember that those specimens are not 
probably of the first order. Arabesc^ues covering an inmiense 
extent of rooms and passages, were intended for general orna- 
mental dffeot only, and ought not to be rigorously tried as pro- 
ductions of individual excellence. Arabesques were designed 
chiefly for architectural decoration. They belonged, therefore, 
to the humblest and most unambitious department of the art* 
And if we could for a single moment conceive the violent 
improbability, that the great masters of the day had con- 
descended to embellish the humble dwellings of a distant 
sea-port like Pompeii, or to paint by the acre the long series 
of buildings that composed the ITiemue of Titus, how could 
their powers be exhibited on the small scale and restricted 
plan df this class of painting? What would have been the 
fame of Rafiaelle, if he had bequeathed to posterity nothing 
but his arabesques ? What are they, when compared to the 
immortal frescoes of his Camere? But the supposition is 
absurd. The great extent of the baths of Titus, and the 
rapidity (as it appears from Suetonius) with which they were 
executed, are conclusive proofs that diey were not produced 
by the kbours df one, two, or more superior artists. They 
must have been the work of a multitude of painters. The 
general equality that reigns through the whole, is a decisive 
proof that the nand of no pre-eminent master was employed 
Id tbe specimen^ of which any relics still remain to us. If^ 
however, as there is such ample reason to infer, the painting 
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called the Noxze Aldobrandini* (so called, irdm the gaUer/ 
to which it originally belonged) was adequate, from its classic 
beauty of design, composition, and expression, to the formation 
of an artist like Poussin ; if most of those which were fomid 
at Herculaneum and Pompeii were of not inferior excellence ; 
and if, as it is natural to infer, they were all the works of 
artists of mediocrity only ; — it is an equally natural inference, 
that a certain perfection, and a correct knowledge of the most 
important principles of painting, were generally diffused among 
the Romans. The best works of the first masters must have 
oeen of the highest class of excellence. If these were painted 
by obscure and undistinguished artists, what must have beea 
t6e perfection of those painters who, as Pliny tells us, rivalled 
the tame of Apelles and Zeuxis ? 

We have beeii induced to linger the longer on the fiubject 
of ancient art, and to follow Count Orloff with the more 
minuteness through his nomenclature, as it is that part of a 
hackneyed tale which is the least familiar to general readers. 
We shall pursue him ^ow with lighter steps, and we . are the 
more indisposed 'to an analvtic examination of his volumeSf 
inasmuch as the history of iPainting in Italy came ond^ oar 
notice two years ago, when we reviewed the flippant and 
rambling work of the Count de Stendahl on the same subiectjh 
Nor was a new.work of this kind at all a desideratum. Vasari^ 
as far as he goes, Lanzi's Storia Pittorica, and our own dic^ 
tionaries of painters, would have supplied all the intimations 
that can be fairly required. 

The frescoes found in the catacombs were executed for the 
most part in the early periods of the Christian Church. Many 
of them, like the Lusiad of Camoens, mingle heathen 
fables with Christian history. From the fifth century, the art 
underwent a rapid degeneracy. Nothing can equal the bad 
taste of the paintings found in the vast catacombs of Italy 
and Sicily. • A hard redness like that of brick-dost, thick, 
dingy tints, a deadly cadaverous whiteness, were the colours 
expended by the artist on those sacred subjects which, in the 
hands cf Raifaelle, or of Guido, inspire witn awe and delight. 

< An opinion is still prevalent, and has lon^ wandered, that 
Paintioe» as well as the other arts, had, soon after its first degradation 
under the later Roman emperors, ceased to exist altogether in Italy, 
the barbarians having given it the finishing stroke, by destroying 
the great master-pieces of antiquity. This opinion, like many 
others, taking its root in ignorance, was in a great measure owing 



* It is to be still seen, as we are informed by a friend just arrived 
from Rome, at the house of Sr. Nelli, 152 Corso. 
t E. R. Vol. XVI. N. S. p. 125. 
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lo the cardeinieM with which schohurs and antiqiwieB have ex* 
amined th^ contemporary histories of the barharian inTasions, the 
chronicles and Uyes of kings and saints of those anarchical and 
disastrous ages. We know Uiat the Goths had kings, who repreued 
the devastations of the countries they overran, and that Theodore^ 
among others, paid a species of homage to the arts, not only by 

g reserving the monuments of Greek genius then extant in ital]^, 
ut in causing new works to be executed in that country, parti- 
cularly at Ravenna, where he resided. Amone these are the 
paintihgs executed by order of Queen Theodolinda on her palace 
walls at Monza in the Milanese, historical representations of some 
of the exploits of her nation. Muratori and Tiraboschi have noticed 
these specimens of art in the middle ages ; and engravings of them 
have been published by Ciampini. 

* The iconoclastsdid not work such complete mischief to the arts, 
as is commonly supposed. A great number of ecclesiastics, who 
combined the cultivation of the arts with th^ duties of their callings 
fled to Rome about this period, from Constantinople, where a fierce 
and intolerant fanaticism, not content with oestroying images, 
butchered those individuals in whose possession they were found. 
The popes received them. Monasteries were assigned to them» 
where ttiey were equally assiduous in their religious duties and in 
the cultivation of painting. Modern Rome rose from the ruins 
of ancient Rome. Thanks to the signal concessions made by the 
temporal to the spiritual power, and which were so soon to be united, 
Rome was enriched with a number of new pictures, wliich adorned 
her palaces, her churches, and her catacombs : and if many of these 
subterraneous depositories had not fallen in, we should have had an 
immense series of frescoes, which, added to those still extant, would 
have enabled us to trace with more certainty, the history of the art 
during those ages.* Vol. I. pp. B8. 89. 

For ourselves, we resign those monuments of art, as Count 
Orloff too courteously terms them, without the slightest regret* 
,Our Author*s remarks, however, upon mosaic painting, are 
worthy of notice. 

* It is well known, that the ancients, endued with a character at once 
per&evering and vain, prone to great enterprises, and determined on 
finishing whatever they began, — eager in some sort to prolong their 
memory, by monuments more capable of being preserved than the mar- 
ble or bronze of the sculptor, and seeing how perishable and fragile are 
the productions 6f painting, though the only art through the medium of 
which, tints and colours could be communicated to the eye,-«»resolved 
that it should emulate sculpture itself in durability, and for that end 
composed pictures with stones of different colours. Hence the art of 
mosaic, called by the Romans, opus tessellatum. With small pieces of 
stone cut into cubes, square, round, triangular, &c. they produced a 
great variety of forms and colours, as well as of groupes and figures ;— 
in short, they represented various inythological subjects before the Chri^ 
tian religion dominated, and many religious ones, after its establishment. 
By means of this laborious and tardy process, they hoped to save the art 
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of pamtkig fr6m the shipwreck df iMne. UnfortuDatelj, tUe art of im^ 
mac was not Mlployed on the great w6rks df andeiit art; hot after tiie 
li^ae df tmtntf ceiit«#ie«^ it bta beHi the meiiidm by which the miotef^ 
pieces of RaiacUe^ Dominichino, the Garraocr, and Coiregio hav^a 
been handed down lo us. The CbristiBii artisis who, m tfafe fourth and 
fifth eeotuticB, devoted themselves to mosaic; at first selected the sttbjoM 
of tbe eld paintings discovered in the catntomhs and the chutches i 
subjects tafcen from the Ok) and New TctKamcnts* Btrt ihey fell W 
short of their originals, and mosaic became as barbarous as paihtin^itseff. 
The best mosaics are of (he fifth centUrj; some of them are imitations of 
the bte-relievos of tbe coinmn of Trajan. Ravenna had, fmm the fotirth' 
dentufy, niosAics,thc designs of which are misth inferior; they are chiefly 
sacred subjects, such as the Ascension and the Sacrifice of Abraham : 
at last, they descended to a representation of the pal'acc bnilt by Theo- 
done. In the seventh century, mosaic was ^ barbarous as the pailiting 
of that age. In tbe ihean while, Charlemagi^e cohceived A gireat predl- 
Id^tion for the mosaiics, whith be had first seen at Rottie. Besides 
those which he caused to be executed in the basilica of Aix-ta-CbapeUey 
h^ was himself the subject of one of the best of that period, in which 
pl^fane traditions and scripture truths were fancifully combined. In the 
ninth century, the departure from the pure principles of art waS still 
more flagrant. Several mosaics were executed in still worse taste, for 
the decoration of the inelegant churches of that age. The ancient 
genius had fled. Some Greek painters were invited afterwards by tbe 
Venetians to decorate their churches, and particularly their celebrated 
cathedral of St. Mark. The greater part of these artisis, called by 
the Italians mosaicisti, had practised their profession at Constantinople. 
In the twelfth century, an artist called Apollonio acquired great ce- 
lebrity. In the thirteenth, the Tuscan painters distinguished themselves 
in sacred subjects. These artists displayed a visible improvement in 
correctness of design. At last, Gaddi, afterwards the pupil of Cimabue, 
the destined restorer of painting, revived at the same time the degene- 
rated art of mosaic' Vol. I. pp. 100 — 6. 

The dark ages produced artizans, rather than artists. Count 
Orloff observes with great propriety, that the Greek statues 
which abounded in Italy, first imparted to the Italian school 
of paintei^, that truth of design which is so essential to the 
art. and have since preserved them from the aberrations in 
which other schools have lost themselves. The Count is in- 
debted, however, to Lanzi's History of Painting, not only for 
his materiala and his arrangement, but for the greater pait of 
his criticisms. He could not have relied upon a safer autho- 
rity, but the utility of his work is rendered still more ques- 
tionable by the fact. With Lanzi. our Author cites Giauta of 
Pisa, as the first restorer, in the twelfth century. Forty years 
after, appeared Cimabue. Lanzi calls him the Michael Angelo, 
and Qiotto, who followed him, the Rafiaelle of the time. Giotto 
at first imitated, but soon improved upon the manner of his 
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master* His Annunciation^ however, retains tke stiffness of 
design, the raw and glaring calour of the bad period of the art« 
But this was bis first {Hcture : he afitorwards fhttained a uore 
fl<>wmg outline, and iatrodueed warmer <iamatioo8* It is said: 
of Ok^lD, that Pope Benedict, being desinms of nvitin^ good 
artists to Rome, sefet to Giotto fof a speeusien of his paintings 
The only answer was, a simple circle traced oil ^per witfi ft 
pencil. Thd Pope rightly interpreted it, and Giotto was iu*^ 
vited to Rome. Masacio constitutes a distinct epoch: he Was 
the forerunner of a still more brilliant school. Oil-painting 
was introduced about this period, and it is a memorable event 
in the progress of the art. 

The Florentine school attained its highest glory in the 
fifteenth century — the age of Leonardo da Vinci^ Michael 
Aogelo, and Andrea del Sarto. These great names iKive bee« 
brought under our notice in a fontaier article, and we must 
therefore leap over to the Roman school, and to its gi^eatest 
ornament, Raffaelle, called by Lanzi, thePrlnce of Paintei^. 
His father was himself an artist of mediocrity; but Raf- 
faelle inherited from him no portion of that greatness 
which was exclusively his oivn. He began to paint at 
seventeen years of age. His first picture was that in which 
he profanely ventured on the representation of the Supreme 
Being surrounded by an^ls. His first portrait of the Vir|g;iQ . 
was remarkable for the air of tenderness and sanctity he im- 
parted to it* At Florence, l^e studied the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, &C., and learned perspective of 
Delia Porta. 'What is called the second style of Rafihelle, • 
was not acquired till his second visit to Florence four years 
after his first. His grandest picture painted in this manner, is 
the Holy Family, now in the palace Kinuccini* Vasari, with an 
Italian's enthusiasm, extols his Dead Christ by the epithet of 
' dhhiimmo.* There are few figures ; but all seem to contri- 
bute to the majestic sorrow which pervades it tlaffaelle arrived 
at Rome in the meridian splendour of his genius^ enlightened 
by study and experience. 

* In the saloon of the Vatican, called Delia Signaturot Raffiielfe 

Eainted that beautiful allegory, the school of Athens. Plato, Alcr- 
iades, Pythagoras, and Diogenes appear in this painting. Trebo- 
nias receives the civil code from Justinian ; Gregory lA* presents 
his decretals to an advocate of the consistory. On tne other side^ 
Apollo is wandering over Parnassus with the Muses, Homer, Virgil, 
and Dante, while on the sea-shore, St. Augustine is meditating on 
the HoLj Trinity, and in another comer, Archimedes is killed by a 
soldier at Syracuse, at the very moment when he was engaged in one 
of the jgreatest problems of philosophy. 
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* The vision of Heliodonu in the temple, which wai punted for the 
second chamber of the Vatican, is, of all his compositions, the most 
sublime. The warrior who appears in a dream to Heliodoras, looks 
like the Japiter of Phidias. IsTothing can exceed the grandeur of his 
attitude, the awful expression of his countenance, the terriUe effieofc 
of his hostHe port and movement. We are inclined to believe diat 
the weapon which be grasps is thunder. His horse seems to neigh, 
and the figures in the temple, terrified at the afiri^ted looks of 
Heliodorus, without divining the cause of his terror, discover so much 
consternation and alarm, that we immediately p^erceive to what a high 
point the artist carried the expression of truth, and the ineffifeble 
graces and terrors of his genius. The figure of Onias was intended 
for Julius 11. The first work painted by RafiaeHe fi>r Leo X. was 
the Deliverance of St. Peter. It was a slight allusion to the impri- 
sonment of that Pontifi*at Ravenna. It was here, almost for the first 
time, that he displayed the fullest knowledge of the art, and par^ 
ticularly his profound skill in light and shadow. The sentinels of the 
prison are lighted at once by the moon and a torch. But these 
lights fade before the divine light of the angel jwho is descending 
from heaven to release the holy captive. This light has all the 
brilliancjr and clearness of that of the sun, and this triple efiect shews 
the admirable conception of the painter. The stairs on which the 
sentinels are sinkine into sleep, shews also the felicity with which he 
could graduate, soften, and spread his shadows. 

< The Victory of the Christians at the Port of Ostia, entitles ila 
author, says Lanzi, to the epic laurel. Coursers, warriors, the fury 
and the bustle of battle, eagerness for victory, the shame and dread 
of defeat, are all expressed in this picture by the creative omnipo- 
tence of genius. But the picture representing a fire in one of the 
suburbs. of Rome, is still more terrific Night has covered the city 
with her shadows,— the inhabitants are buried in sleep — when all at 
once cries seem to be heard, and the whole mass of people arises in 
consternation. The conflagration spreads from house to house, and 
Rome is enveloped in flame. Pity and terror are powerfully excited : 
women half naked are seen with infants in their arms, some of whom 
are lifting up their eyes to heaven, imnloring its compassion. The 
scene of ^neas and Anchises is introduced : a young man, inspired 
by filial affection, snatches his aged father from an edifice which is 
tottering to its fall, and bears him on his shoulders throueh the fire. 
Leo the Great appears in the distance on his palace, and from the 
top of the Vatican, full of Divine inspiration, pronounces his bene- 
diction, and the fire is extinguished.' Vol. I. pp. 19S — 199. 

The history of RaiFaelle and his works couiprehends two 
distinct eras of the Roman school. The third dates from 1527, 
when the troops of the Constable of Bourbon committed their 
bar'barous ravages in the Vatican. In this disturbance, some 
of the finest works of this great master sufiered considerable 
damage. F. Sebastiano, who attempted to restore them, de- 
serves the reproach cast at hiui by Titian, of having destroyed 
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them. We agree with Count Orloff, that the decline of the 
school of Raffaelle some years after his death, was chiefly 
owing to the public calamities of Italy, which fell so heavily 
upon Rome. The caprices of public taste, the inconstancy of 
fashion, but above all, we are inclined to add, the total want 
of genius in the professed mannerists who came after him, ac- 
celerated its decay still more, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, auer it had experienced a short revival under 
the Barocci, the Sacchi, and tne Baglioni. 

The Boloenese school, comprehending some interesting par* 
ticulars of the three Caracci, — those of Ferrara, Genoa, and 
Venice, the several schools of Lombardy, and that of Naples, 
occupy the second volume of this amusing work. We can 
only extract a short part of tlie notice of Titian. 

* It is to this artist,' says our Author, ' that nature has accorded 
the rightful title of the Painter of Troth. Without meanness and 
without bombast, he was scrupulouslv addicted to truth, rather than 
to no?elty,*-to that which is real, above that which is specious. Al- 
most a boy when he left Bellini, from whom he had learned, that, 
without study and rule, nothing was to be done in Painting, and that, 
without patience, no perfectiou could be reached, — we see him emu- 
lating Albert Durer, the most laborious and the most finished of 
painters. It was at an early age that he painted a Pharisee shewing 
money to Jesus, — a picture highly laboured : not only the hair, but 
even the pores of the skin, are given with a fidelitv surprising in a 
work which, notwithstanding the precision of its aetails, overflows 
with beauty and elegance. But soon adopting a freer and more libe- 
ral style, Titian formed another manner, which delights us by efforts 
considered till then beyond the utmost reach of the art. His Leda 
extorted from Michael An^lo an expression' of regret that he did 
not draw as he painted. Tintoretto did him more justice when he saw 
hb St. Peter, tlie piece which Algarotti pronounced to be fault- 
less — 

* Heynolds observes, that Titian displays so much dignity in bis 
works, that his researches afler truth enabled him to reacn sublimity. 
To a great knowledge in foreshortening, he adds a bappv perfection 
in the extreme lines. The Venus which he painted for the Florence 
gallery, exhibits the pencil as a rival of the chisel, and shew9 to 
what a d^ree Titian was conversant with the antique. He made the 
happiest application of chiaroscuro, and reached m that department 
the height of ideal beauty ; he graduated his middle tints with the 
greatest care ; in a word, he surpassed every other painter in colour- 
mg. That the artist spread or contract his shadows with skill, is not 
sufficient in this difficult branch of the art ; nor is it enough to em- 
ploy simple or compounded tints, and to contrast them ably with each 
other ; — nothing violent, nothing exaggerated. A white dress near 
dark chairs will -give them the appearance of the strongest purple. 
White, red, black, these are the colours that make the pallet of Titian 
the laboratory of nature. 
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' In inTenlion, at well as m oonipeiitioii, Titiaa is ratber econo- 
mical of figures, resembling in this rasped the greatest paibters an* 
dent and modem. Nothing is forced^ nothing stiff in either; jra 
would think you were contemplating ancient bas-reUevoSy where M 
U degance, graces and perfection. If he is less ingeniojis than Paul 
Veronese* he charms by his simplicity ; if he has leai movement than 
Tintoretto, he has more judgement, and when he paints battles or 
bacchanals, he is as fertile and as bold as those two f^reat masteis 
of his school. As to expression, particularly in portraits^ he ia not 
surpassed by Raffiielle.' Vol. II. pp. 82—84. 

To these criticisms, we must add a slight one of our own* 
respecting that important branch of the art, in which Titian is 
Hllowed^to have excelled. Although colours^ as an imitatioii 
of nature, may be said to have been brought by thia artist to 
perfection, still, the harmony which results from a judioious 
choice of colours, was not well understood in the V^ietian 
aobool. They seem, however, to have paid a due atteotion 
to reds, which are the most striking of colours^ and which 
Ijiey generally distributed with great judgement, either near 
the middle, or in equal proportions through the whole extent of 
the canvas. Greens and blues were but little used, and only 
to relieve the others ; yellows and browns seldom. Hence, the 
active colours preponderated, and ^ve a general warmth to the 
painting ; but the eye is not relieved by the harmonious aa- 
semblage of all. The Venetian masters also employed witk 
the most scrupulous care, unmixed colours in the draperies, 
in order to relieve more effectually the mixed tints of the skin ^ 
and Titian introduced the artifice of a white linen drapery be- 
tween the skin and coloured drapery. But in the carnation 
tints, they were never equalled. 

The last chapter of Count Orloff *8 book conducts us to the 
actual state or Painting in Italy. Cammucini, born in 1773, 
is confessedly at the head of the modern school. His most 
celebrated picture is the Presentation in the Temple, for a 
church in Placentia. The heroic subjects. of Roman history, 
however, are those which he has most affected. He has befti 
accused of. not beipg a good colourist; but he has eertauify' 
surpassed all his contemporaries in design* Raffaelle, Dossini-^ 
chino,' apd Andrea del Sarto seem to be his great models. 
CQnnpisseurs have compared his cartoons to Raffaelle^s. He 
is still in Uie vigour of life, and in all probability, his career' 
may be yet protracted for many years. Landi is classed among 
the first artists of Rome : his picture of Jesus meeting the 
women on Calvary, is admired for the variety and expression of. 
the countenances. At first sight, his colouring is apt to strike, 
but, upon a more attentive examination, his drawiog is foundj 
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incorrect, and his tint unnatural. His Venusee and his ban* 
ditti have the same rose tints. He is said to invent his com- 
positions by means of models in day, placed in the attitudes 
^d groupes which he intends to paint« Count Orloff speaks 
in terms of high panegyric of young Agricola, a rising artist 
not yet twenty. He is devoted to the study of the antioue, and 
to the manner of Raffaelle. His drawing is correct; nis co- 
louring is in the style of Sanzio ; his chiaroscuro is admirable, 
and his flesh equals that of the best masters. If this young 
artist perseveres with the same ardour in the career he has be- 
gun» and is not misled into false taste or want of exertion by 
extravagant prai&e, he will in all probability attain the hi^est 
fank in the art. A long list of names succeeds, which illim* 
trates the assiduity and industry with which the art is still puiw 
sued at Rome ; but we agree with Count Orloff, that the ex- 
iating school languishes in a stfite of almost hopeless mediocrity; 
If, however, the regeneration of Art in Italy be a rational ex« 
pectation, that happy result must be looked for almost ei^* 
clusively in Florence, where, for the last twenty years, the 
art has been philosophically taught and laboriously studied. 
Her academy, instituted on the most liberal principles, has 
produced, and is still producing, students fitteid to treoui the 
nigher walks of painting, and to emulate their predecessors in 
the best ages of the Art. 



Art VIII. Fhiralihf of Offices tn ike Church of SeoOand Esammedf 
with a particular Reference to the Csse of the very reverend Dr. 
Mc Farlane, Principal of the University of Glasgow. Bv the Rev. 
Robert Burns, Minister of St. George's Church, Paisley. 12mo. 
pp. 298. Price Ss. 6d. Glasgow. 1824. 

THE ca3e of Principal Mc F^rlane, to which we havq mor^ 
than once had occasion to advert, will con^e on before t|ie 
General A^l^fi^hly in th^ course of the ensuing month ; and 
t)uee things will be determined by the issue : ftvst, whether 
pAtrona^e in the Church of Scotland is subject to any ecde- 
siasticar control ; next, whether Presbyteries are possessed- 
substantially of any power or independence in matters nomi- 
nally subject to tneir cognizance ; and thirdly, whs^t is the 
real strength of the evangelical party in the dl^urch of Scot- 
land. Neither the jus divinum nor the expediency of Presby* 
terianism has ever been made apparent tq our di^ perceptions i 
but even if we pould brii^^ ourselves to look upqn the presr 
byteri^n (ii&^ipUi^e as scriptural^ so far as regards the con- 
sMtution of presbyteries, or could go a step further, and 
acquiesce in tlie expediency of synods, — this said General 
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„^,%i^^Uly^/>vi^jrt;s^1^j;a -Uigb Cpinpojasioner, woujid.be mqr^ 
ct^^ w^i^idd 'p%ifiib)y .dj^^t ; we eould as Booa swallow thfi 
-rnkj^ iiewh: ot biabopft, or' the Pope himself. If the King^ 
iokr biB'CbBUQusqiaijrr^ is. at Ust to -be th&head of thf»43huB6l^ 
i«w&ethe^>diat Church be episcojpal or presbytenas initl# forany 
%eeoBies .a matter of comparatively little moment to 'm \ ^Wki 
^ of this world,"-^it8 spiritual character is nullified. ' • ^^ ^* 
^ The present work appears to be the result of Very 'extenfeircf 
and acute research. It imbodies a mass of informal oil "bear) nj^ 
oa the general subject of pluralities in the Gbuiobo^^o|li|id, 
which fay scattered over voluminous 3nd antic] u«40|l U^wftft 
of ecclesiastical history and statute- law. . As • an, hiitp^c^ 
aad leg^L argument, it does the Author great credi4«iapd>v^ 
not cease to be' a valuable document when the /queatioii. nt? 
iaaue is disposed of. The part of the work which alooje c4f -^ 
cerns Christian ministers at large, is that which treats of th^ 
nature and extent of pastoral obligation on general groui)di^ 
a^d of the compatibility of academical charges with the pasn 
toral office. This is a subject of wide extent and coasidei^ble 
delicacy. We cannot say that we are altogether satisfied wvtb 
the manner in which Mr. Burns has treated it, but we,afo. 
not sorry to have it brought into discussion. Acoording i/o^ 
the view here taken of pastoral obli^tion, all secular engage**, 
ments are a sort of pluralities, — a union of offices or of caUinrai; 
being not less at variance than a plurality of benefices wi^|.^ 
the principle contended for. Our readers will perceive tha^ti 
Plisseuting pn^ctices are here as .much implicated us th^4 
ptcactipe of the .Established Church. Both are identified )n 
(he. (fallowing passage. 

' ^''t'he ctrcumstance of St. Paul having occasionally employed him» 

idf,^ ib^"" particular reasons, in a mechanical occupationi has beetw 

eoiniiM^lyillddtk^d^ by certain classes of religious professors, atan- 

•rgutnbnl) to prove, tlmt there ought to be no ^M^tnc^ orflEerioflpalA 

tOfH -tfiac any Is^ember, wiiom the rei 

seJi^^piMti to ithe dutt'es. of preaching a 

h4<4nie8^;Of life; is suppos^ to be c 

fo^m^^^^n js fdlpwea, except in cas 

yield '^ conipt^ncy* tt waJB not till of 

raiities In the church made common < 

T^jifjf \ffB have given will suit the re 

HaiiS^'hf (yhirftlhies are ndt satisSed w 

Hhbtbanipfe off the great Apostle as 

tiiiile ' Iteii ^tibMie 14 the benefit ol 

ModiBg^ that they shall imitate it all 

cfrfe(%aa#eU'BS;ia its- outward adii 

nidier becanse " neceflsity" soraetja 

pared to assien the same reasons ? F 

the Gospel ^eely and without char 
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prapered to mv that this it their motive f Paul was either offered no 
stipend from the peoplei or, for proper reasoos, he dedined accept- 
ing any. Can they plead the same thing, or are they prepured to 
conjr his example ? In fine, Paul was a Mimonary^ perpetual^ tra- 
▼elhng from place to place; and it was not to be expected that he 
could obtain a ^competent maintenance from any particular dass 
among whom he* might occanonaUtf minister. But are they prepared 
to sanction the *' Minitterium Vagumt** and to devolve every minister 
of the church on '* liis own resources/* or on the voluntary donations 
of the people ?' pp. 2S» 9^. 

Mr. Bums has here, inadvertently, we doubt not, confounded 
things that essentially differ. Between the anti-Scriptural 
tenet, that * there ought to be no distinct order of pastors,' and 
the general practice of Congregational Dissenters which ' de- 
• volves every minister on the voluntary donations of the peo»- 
' pie,' he would find it difficult to establish the slightest con- 
nexion. We cannot suppose our Author so ill informed as not 
to know, that, with the former sentiment, Protestant Dissenters 
in this country are not chargeable ; and though in Scotland, 
such a notion may have been broached, he must be aware that 
his neighbours. Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Ewin^, who may be 
considered as tolerably representing the sentiments of Scotch' 
Congregationalists, maintain a very opposite opinion. Our 
colleges and academies are designed for the eaucation of a 
distinct order of pastors, and it is seldom by choice that any 
Other calling is united with the pastoral chaise by Dissenting 
ministers. It is undeniable, however, that a numerous class ^ 
those vijio ** preach the Gospel" are unable to '' live of the 
" Gospel ;** and it seems hard to brand with the name of plu- 
ralists, all those who find themselves compelled to open a school 
r— the usual resource — or even, like St. Paul, to labour with their 
own hands, in order to provide all thin^ honest in the sight of 
men, and to minister to the necessities of a growing ramily. 
Mr. Burns, bowever, might disclaim any imputation of blame 
in such cases of unhappy necessitjr ; but he would perhaps say» 
See the effect of devolving the minister on the voluntary do- 
nations of the people ! He might say this, but with what grace 
of reason would best appear from comparing the condition of 
ministers dependent on the voluntary support of their people* 
with Uiat or a large proportion of the ministers of endowed 
establishments. Are tnere uo pastors in the Established Church 
of Scotland, who are obliged to labour with their own hands to 
make up for the narrowness of their stipends, and to whom the 
totciQtary contributions of many a Dissenting congregation would 
be rich promotion' in comparison ? If not, we can tell him that, 
in the South, we can matcn against every poor Dissenting pastor 
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a hsilf«tanred ciirate, and that not even Lord HaiT0wby*8 bifl; 
^icli the Episcopal Bench were ill pleased with, can protect 
the poor ecclesiastical labourer from hijustice in the bargain 
with his beneficed employer. The fact seems to be, tiiat no' 
mode of providing for the support of the Christian ministry, 
can altogether preclude there oeing a class of labourers wboifc^ 
stipend shall be inadequate to their maintenance. For even 
were tlie salary rigidly proportioned to the dnty, in small 
parishes qr small congregations, it would inevitably fall below 
what is required for the support of a minister with a large family* 
It does not always follow, that the poorest minister is the most 
inadequately paidf by his people, the number of the' congrega- 
tion, imd the extent of the demands made upon his time, beitig 
taken into the account. It is obvious too, that,* as to the com- 
patibility of other engagements with the pastoral ofBt^e, much 
must depend upon the specific nature of the particular charge. 
A congregation of 300 hearers cannot demand the same exclu- 
sive and unremitting attention that will be requisite in the cas^ 
of a charge embracm^ 1600 or 2000 souls. A school, a smkll 
farm, or a professorship might possibly leave the pastor, in the 
former case, at leisure to devote as much attention to the over- , 
sight of his little flock, as they could expect to receive from, 
the pastor of a large parish or a crowded congregation. 

But let us not be misunderstood. We are no advocates for 
mixing up such avocations with the pastoral function. The' • 
Apostolic rule is in all respects the most equitable, and the best 
for both minister and people^ that 'they whd preach the Gospel, 
'should live of the Gospel ;' — that is, to adopt our Atithor's 
gloss, that ' the churches should provide a competent main-. 

* tenance for their pastors,' and that they should be * imder- 
' stood to dedicate their talents and their time exelnsivefy to, 

* the work for which they thus receive a remuneration.* It 18^. 
we admit, an unhappy necessity, that renders it impoBsihlotQ.. 
adhere invariably to this wise rule ; and pluralities, propetiy ioi 
called, which involve a compromise of pastoral duty, irf no* «€^ 
the pastoral character, whether consisting in a union of distinct 
charges, or of distinct professions, are condemned alike by, 
every Scriptural principle, and by the melancholy records of, 
experience. In many of Mr. Bums's remarks we rally concur^j 
his reasoning in the case of Principal M-'Farlane, appears (o i^8^ 
conclusive : we only regret that he has mixed up witn the mai^,, 
argument^ what appears to us irrelevant and questioi^able matnj 
ter, and that he has not paid sufficient attention to the obviauq . 
exceptions whicli must be made to the general principle. , ' ' ' ' 
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Art IX. Letters Jrcm an absent Brother^ coDtaining some Axcouot 
of a Tour through Parts of the Netherlands^ Switzerland* Nor- 
thern Italy^ and France^ in the Summer of 1823. In 2 vols* 
12mo. Second Edition. Price 12b. London^ 1824. 

npHE first edition of the^e Letters was restricted to a private 
-'l circolation» but we should much have regrettea their 
being withheld froni the public Though evidently written 
viuth no view to. their undergoing the ordeal of the press, being 
the unatudied and familiar effusions of the moment, they can- 
not fail to be acceptable to a large class of readers, on account 
of the specific information which they convey, on points seldom 
toudied on by our Continental tourists. This ' diary of an 
' invalid' is not that of the virtuoso or the antiquary, the geo- 
logist or the mere man of taste : it has for its author an Eng- 
lish clergyman, who, when be crossed the water, left no part 
of his character behind him. His apology for the publication, 
though it may be deemed svperfluous, will explain the views 
and motives which have actuated the Writer. 

< The Author confesses that it does not appear to him to be in- 
eonsisCent with the character of a minister or Christ, to publidi a 
familiar and even imperfect account of a tour rendered indispensable 
by indisposition^ if the tendency of it is to assist the English Pro- 
testant to associate religious and nK>ral ends with Uie- pursuit ^ 
health or improveaieni in foreign travels. 

* The reader most not expect in these Letleis any thing of the 
studied and minute details or a regular tonrisl. ' The Author makes 
no such pretensions. He travelled as an invalid and a c|ergynuui> 
afler a life spent in theological pursuits, and his attention was most 
strongly directed to the beauties of nature* and to inauiries into sub- 
jects connected with toorals and religion. The tacts which h^ 
records, illustrative of the superstitions of Popery, or the indifference 
of Protentantism, of the moral and social Condition of the inhabi* 
tants of difierent countries, and of the estimate formed of sfHritual 
and vital Chqbtianity, he simply descrUies as they fell under his own 
observation.* 

Since Mr. Sheppard's Recollections of a ToUr on the Con- 
tinent, no work has come before us, containing any competent 
account of the religious aspect of the neighbouring countries. 
The brief notices contained in the publications of the Bible 
Society and its secretaries, are nearly the only documents that 
we possess, bearing on this subject. Our tourists describe 
Pahs, and Waterloo, and the Simplon, and give us anecdotes 
of Bonaparte and the Bourbons; but the question of para- 
mount interest, which they afford us extremely little aid in 
determining, is this : What have the last five and twenty years 
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effebted A>r tfao moret oon^tioii <f the p«a|delT' 'Wfaatf'id 
Pooery; md tirbat is P^testsntiftin, iki 1824 f t > 

Mr. WifcfODt^foT it is no longer any iiecret that We are in- 
drebtsd-for these volames to the much resbected nliDiste^of:St• 
Jolm'fi, Bedford Row*^bas suppHed us witn abundanlrevidcawe, 
evidence forcing itself on our observation every where iff fil- 
reien countries, though here there are Protestants wh<? a&c^ 
to doubt it,— that Popery is, what Popery ever has been^ Q^n 
arriving at Courtray, he was struck with the cheerfuhiess a«4 
neatness of the town, and its general beautiful appeaiwqe. r 

< But alas! the whole place is given to superstition/ At eyefV 
lamp through the streets an imase of the ^rgin is suspend^ V J^^^'f^ 
Protestant m the town. In England, we have little idea of the sta|^ 
of things in Catholic Europe ; Uiere is a darkness that may iijeti^^ 

At Brussels, the priest who shewed the church of St.- Gud^ift, 
told the Travellers with perfect sang-froid, that * some de#s 
' having, four centuries ago, stolen the host from the chttrdi, 
' and stabbed it, blood miraculously issued from it, and de- 

* stroyed them !* At Aix, 

* a priest gravely shewed oS a nail and several pieces of the wood of 
the cross ; the sponge in which the vine^r was offered to oor'SiM- 
our ; a part of the girdle of our Lord ; a link of the chaito with w!ikh 
St. Peter was martyred ; an arm and some of the hilir of J^Im^ die 
Baptist ; a tooth of St. Thomas ; some bones of Simeon^ ^c i 4MiBSd 
the priest if all these were matters of faith. * He replied, 5* Mo^^iait 
they rested on the most undoubted historical evi^enoe^" • (H^rtfee 
gross impositions of this corrupt church i' . . ' r A 

At Bergheim, they found the church filled with supcm- 
. tions. A procession of two hundred persons is stated to Ifaye 
come eighteen miles, only the day before, to sing hymni^'in 
honour of the Virgin. * ' t' ^ '*^' 

* Undel* an image of our Lord, we found these words ^: ^ Tltfiu 
who pastiest by, honour always the image of Christ ; biitadorfe^hiSiThe 
imtge» hut him whom h represents.'' It is thus preeisefy tliac'ai&-^ 
- then priest would have excused his idolatry:* ' '^ *' /^"j 

In th«» cathedral of Cologne^ the pi 

jjof .thejheads of the three wise men 

' )theh*.nam^s inscribed over each, C( 

nott>ia<>«)iokle, like the heads of tl 

•gteort*' WaM; but^-^^ enshrined in maj 

•^**pfefei^ts stones.* - Another church 

relHcs of St. Ursula and her eleven tl 

These are but specimens of Germt 

^ ly over-state, * remarks Mr. Wilsoj 
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5ioe gb6d e(&)4ed by 6ar 6odetteis^^;-«^tlkeT worldtis sfilE^^Mofld 
' " in trespasses andf sins :• - fBst tnleW of ban&nt PiblMBstaidapait 
' or antflledrandfruitleas Popery, stratdi all ^oaodifinf.* ilThe 
inotpkNTtatice of the Holy Scriptores and of : the Bible fib^dt^^ 
fixcdd: itBtH upon his mind at eyery step. He ad&»,(^h(HWelv 

*|^d state of true religion is, on the whole, improving in l^witzerfan^ 
latid iOtrie parts of Germany. Truth, holiness, and unity incr^as^ ; 
iiaiKlfedir btCatholtles receiVe Bibles, and attend Protestant chbrches. 
The ' l!Mtfieninft and Refbrmed have begun to m^ite in the commoh 
.term Evangelical. Th^ Antistes and most of the clergy preach 
jap^jive according to the Go<^el. On the other hand, the Coiirt iff 
'Rome threatens ; the Pope |s aroused : he thinks the Prot^^taji^ 
naye p^gun jto propaga^ their view^ by Bible and Missionary Ip^- 
tutibns,' and he b determined to oppose them. The Jesuits are die 
.PopefA)h<msaliold troops; they are spreading every where, and re- 
r^i^ngfiin the most oben manner, every attempt at ScriptaraTeda* 
j^^ipp. ^The Holy AUiavce is thought to favour the Pope 4n4 the 
'JfumtH hiT luting on the idea that all societies are dangerous;' 

' Vol* I. p.m. 

'(i 1^9 ^ ^ Holy Alliance^ now that Lord Castlereaah is gone, 

ta touod out to be but a political jugglq, even .by tne warmest 

,|if^f)pf^irers of that most Irish statesman. How lon^ ago is 

iif^Moe to have breathed a suspicion as to the punty of the 

bgoloiites. by which that august triumvirate of aespots were 

intfetnatedf would have subjected us to the imputation of radic^- 

>4im1^ Let us have patience^ and in a few years, even the Alidn 

Act will be reprobated by the most loyal, and Bonaparte 

loms^lf wilLbe extolled in the Quarterly Review, aa n»9(tto 

wjppmwell among the illegitimates. We could scarcely b^liere 

^.puif eyes, when we read the following daring pai^eg^G.upon 

the usorper, from the pen of Mr. Wilson. i. .. I 

t'u^i ^'"^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^" ^judgment on this itntrmvikMy man. 

!>rr?J!^ifS!^r^^'" as to all religio.us trjuth, his unbounded m^tif^n^htB 
^I^M. buman life and, happiness in. the pcom^colioi^ii^ ihis F9!!^iwts, 
tne injustice and treachery of hiB/vciVVtmp!kt1^^/.i^f^i]f^^ 
he imposed on the subject nations, his unmitigated hatred of jSngjand, 

pjbitnmdiffichial «B€ts of cruelw and blood,' are «idk}ti'4iowi|felMrally 

flUdjDilM^r ,Bul il is impossible to travel oH lUe GDntfaieni,>«fltfiout 

liffJ! «»W *? rPrpWt^ in many.i 

..vsMgnej^t, of, the. people .over \ 

'^e iiperty ^ijf p^lic worship^ whi 

^ t^SxIi^ji^ftssi^n ; there is so 

work^^ tAetp 'to so many mom 

.4tiMftTaWoT grandeur in his p 

JabiiCMmi^iisstil^ every Whore rev 
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and talent into such diMe contuct* that there ««» aome JMgpr 
of men beginning to estimate the yalue of a soeptre by the mere 
ability of the hand that wielded it. ^ The unfavourable tendency of 
this unnatural union of splendid vice and glorious ambition, oo 
the public morals and the religious habits of Europe, is obvious*- 
it debases the best principles of the heart. Of Bonaparte, as an 
unconscious instrument of Divine Providence for scourging guilty 
nationst for shaking the papacy to its base, and arousing th<^ donpant 
energies in the mass of the population of Europe, which may pro* 
bably issue, in the eeneral diffusion of a reasonable liberty, and of 
all tb^ blessings of the |;lorious Gospel of Christ, I will not trust 
myself to speaL This view, though the most correct perhaps, bas 
been tu too exclusively taken already by religious persons.' 

. Vol. U. p. 233. 

If this yiew be the most correct^ it oujght at least never to 
be lost sight of; but we do hot think that it has by any meauB 
been too exclusively taken by religious persons, — or even 
sufficiently attended to, till now, of late, that the tide of 
opinion is beginning to turn in favour of a more English an^ 
Cfhristian policy. Tne following remarks are highly deserving 
of attention. 

^ * It is very observable, that where Popery is now reviving in iti 
influence, after the French revolutionary struggles, or the iron laws 
of Bonaparte, it returns with all its folly about it. It is not learning 
a lesion of wisdom, and silently following its Pascals and Fenelons, 
and dropping some of its grosser corruptions; but re-assumes all its 
arts, its impositions, its ceremonies, its incense, its processions, its 
pilgrimages, its image-worship^ its exclusive claims, its domination 
over the coascience, its opp^ition to the Scriptures, its hatred of 
edttcation ; aad this in the full fiice of day, aad in the nineteenth 
ceotuij, and with infidelity watching for objections to our oonimen 
Christianity. And what is the general morel effect of this syateai i 
It neither sanctifies nor s^ves. A depth of vice, glossed, over with 
outward forms of decency, eats as doth a canker. Voluptuousness, 
inpurity, dishonesty, cunntng, hypocrisy, every vice prevails |ust 
as Popery has the more complete sway. The dreadfal profMiation of 
the Bafabath has l>y prescription become fixed. All the holy en^ df 
it are now forgotten, unknown, obliterated. It H the habitQeltenseli 
<of anrastrain^ pleasure. I speak generally ( for there are do n bl lte ss 
nmitttDdes of indivklual CethohoB who serve G6d in stncenty end 
truth I and who, disregarding the accumulations heaped on 'the fowtt- 
datson of the faith, buiM on Jesus Christ and him crucified. TbUfe 
is eae dass of persons in Cathirfk; countries, which I cotop^ttsfenMe 
fiem my heart. They are not sunk in superstitioni nor nkte tiiejr 
imbibed the piety oC true disciples of Cnnst s but, hating beeh * 
«duoatied dunng the Revolution, they have acquired a ieflertd 
boUbess and liberality of senliitient; eee through much of the mutn«- ' 
ttery ef Popery s deteol the ^nrit and aims of a worldly hiinded 
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pfleMlMoA; lire diigasted at the reritral of the Jesuits, the opposition 
to the Bible Society, the resistance to educatSoo, the disturbance' 
and relftioval of the most pions and worthy masters and professora, 
the persecution of the Protestants, dec And vet, they are not ia 
earnest enough about reli^on to take a decidea part : tne objections - 
of infidels dwell upon their minds ; the fear of reproach prevents their 
fliiitthig the Roman communion ; there is nothing in the Protestan- 
tnm they are acquainted with, to shew them a more excellent way. 
Thttil they glide down the fiital streath with others^ dissadsficid and 
y^ mieonv^rted/ Vol. II. pp. 252—254. 

. Some noble exceptions, however, stand out in bold relief 
amid this gloomy pioture^ Our readers are familiar with the 
name of Leander Von Ess. He was unfortunately from home, 
when Mr. Wilson arrived at Darmstadt ; a severe disappoint- 
ment. This admirable man, now in his fifty-second year, has 
had a spitting of blood for above four years, which prevents his 
preaching, but he gives himself up to the propa^tion of the 
Gospel. He has left the university of Marburg, where he wa» 
prQfessor, and now lives under the Protestant Grand Duke of. 
Hesse Darmstadt. He remains, however, a Catholic priest, but 
with the spirit of a Reformer. He has printed fourteen large 
editions of his New Testament, and circulated altogether 
494,860 copies. The desire for the Scriptures among iixe 
CatfaoUcs, priests as weU as laity, continues to increase ; and 
sometimes, he circulates as many as 7000 in a single month. 
Lately, a priest in one parish sent for 2000 New Testaments : 
the parish is in the Black Forest. 

A very interesting account is -given of the conversion of a 
Catholic priest, named Henhofer, who became a true Christian 
by reading the Scriptures, and with his whole congregation, 
consisting of forty families, with the lord of the village at 
their beaa, ' turned from the Catholic to the Evangelical 
• Lutheran Church.' 

'* M. Alayx Henhofer was Catholic cur^ of the communes of Mti« * 
hflus^U' andSteiaeyg (between Carlsruh and Stutgard). In pri>» - 
pQrti<H% as be studied the sacred Scriptures, with a conscieatious de» 
sire t9, fulfil his pastoral duties, his preachine began to savour of the 
do€;trine of Christ ; and be gradually proclaimed the Gospel with so ^ 
mu4^ unction and force, that multitudes came fhrai the most distant 
viU^ea to hear him. He was soon cited to appear before the £e* 
cle^iyijcal aMthorities at bruchsal, to give an account of his doctrines. 
lt^;Pi| on this occasion he published his ** Christian Confession of ' 
Vf^iM^ la which he declares, that, all the time he was cur6' of Mtd* 
hi^lieUf he never said a word contrary to the principles of the 
Catholic Church; and when he preached i^aiast the abuse of ocra- 
moBfesii ^ ^^ ^^^]f to combat the error of soom of bis patisbioaerat- 
wlio thought to satisfy their consciences by merely olMierviog the ex- 
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'- »i * • * 

authoritieg of ^ruchtal deprifted iMm 

hy bit ^* i 

Tbe Baeoj 

Id, ^d the 

)out 220 pe 

Cburch of 

gelic^ doct 

J of them a t 

the rites ftdv^Fw«»«« «»a«^ <*«■«• mm ■■— — ^*) 

lurckei* Tub afeeciog oil^iDiMiy iwwtf * 
ff in the midtt of a cm^d laaiomriedl 
Urdili all the netghbouring pieces, with dooite aad #indb«^ Open, ^ti^^ 
oat tlie slightest interruption or distarbAnco-«*-a proof of th^.ezi;eUept^* 
temper which prevails between the two oommuniona in the . Griwsd 
Dutchy of Baden. As about half the parish of Mulhaosen remained 
Gatltolies, and the new converts had of course no daim to tbe lAre- 
mies of the livings, nor to the use of die parish church, they have .te^ 
tbe present johied themselves to the parish of Urbam de rhnhamt^ 
aod iXivine service is celebrated in the chapel of the castUs of Steioey|» ^ 
M. H^iihofer has not at present thought it ri^ht lo remain aa tmr:. 
fa^or, on account of the umbrage it would give the CathoUcs. Nst^* 
v^rthefess, he was examined as a Protestant candidate^ April \H\ 
1690, arid was ordained the following day. He is a piooa, sakM 
atniefaie man, who has acquired surprising influence by nb paraonA^ 
chamctar. His publication has created a lively sensation in Alsaoeai 
and the Catholics read it with even more eagerness than die riwim 
l^nts.' sai 

' From this most interesting statement, it would seem tbat^ iaV 
the case of conversions from the Church of Rome, if the coor 
vert be a priest, re- ordination is practised by the Continenl^) 
Protestant churches* Romish ordination is held vatid by tb^p 
fengli^li Episcopal church, though Presbyterian ordination ia* 
nit. After readinj^ such a narratii 
ask. Why do we hear of no such a 
^glM4 s Is there any thing whic 
£|]|glish papist leas accessible than 
s^e peraua&ioni to the influence of 
qep^eof the pastor Uenhofer, the S< 
hie prayer, seem, under tlie influei 
h^ye t^en the only guide. In a Ian 
oigQ .nu^lit hope to hear of many 
spjij^t of tJie^Refprmatipn qjuite spe 
d,9.4f^,kpow pf ^9 other means of co 
Iflii^^liacrfwenlp.?. If popery is o^ 
iU^IKft jioaing &0VLXi^r. and loosing 1; 
tai^f what ace. ProtfB8t;anta about? 
if i\lAbpn»nii|difUBai.wfis apcqading in 

>' /. l/X.aoV 
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UBhtraldbecdhsidered asmoredisgraeeml for Gfaflistkmitjf^wiat 
t^e Bi1)le to lose grouni! before the Prophet and the^ ttotaW/ 
tiW before the. Man of Sin aod hie pnefits. We are di^osed^ 
tlhVfSgaid tWnaa-occurrence of secessious from the Church of 
Jiniw-iatbis country, as one of the paost alarming features of 
i^^mm, Jninalmid,.popjr^/ts ate naadiB b^ $d^catipIl and. 
Of 'fiiU^. bot.wrt ii«wog tb^ pri^st^T W^ ^y p^t^JW ^W, 
Ik»slAt^re agaiii^t Popery. bi4|;it niU np^ yield to Mfih xvea- 
pM^/ . » Thw iciii4 goe^ |iot for(b in^ % pw^'^ apd f* |% 
««{^#iQ^ of the Spirits which ie the word i)f ,Godr ' 
! Bi^'wfcai i^ Continental ProtesftaBtisia ? 

^yUflfii* jAfs JVr.. Witeoi)» ' I see de^ifp^ ipfi4^iVi MlAi^)m0lt.| 
secret contempt of religion, too widely nrevailing ;^yfii^ .,ne^^ r^ 
sewea cold celebration of a few great restivals; but the oabbatn de*^ 
se«rai0d^boliDaM of Itfr too little exompUSedrHihe urineipM^ of 
(SHoe^ from ^bicb only it cso /ipriog. forgotten-rlbP An^rip^ff ^ 
frit)i>its prions truthst corr«pted aiiid iAsoured« | ^ perp^pi^^ 
iMelf, tb^ iqost odious oart of Popery^ transplant^ U^ f roifei^^ 
bo^ias^ an' an open defeotion from ^ Gfi«j^ avoired in )be city 
^ich wqs once thie praipe of the churches. Th|ink Qod, thin^ ar^ 
in nflfUi-y places i^eeatly imbroving both ainong Cathdlcs and ,Pro- 
lefCaptS) and the opened Sibleythe spirit af,n^ inquiry after tn^. 
the power of conscience, the intercourse of dirorent Protestant 
iStaiesy the operations of various religious societies, the judgements 
o^Ood'Which hsve been abroad in the earth, and above aH, the Bi^ 
Firie ibercy miting and subdiiiag the heart, have prodooed a weodf i«» 
^il^atoge^ And in seme quariess, the purity of. the jGrqepd bs^ 
#dtfrishfd wiCbHit iaterss^tion or decay, ^ut tidiioga viw ,«f tbf 
preient^st^.of fim Continent g^erally^ in.ils.tyrp ffpaf, ,fjiy^]ff^ if 
Path^qs 8nd.£!cotestanto..tbe Cbric^ Trsvelle^r iq^oQt ^uf PP j^ 
feete^ eiten' t^ depression with the prevailing degeneracv/ 

''At.]E^saniie/tfae tpint <yf intolennce has lately assuitoed the 
•]S[AM'<^tbe moat determined persecution. As aoon tm"mf 
p^ivoA |nvea dffeniie to the dergy, lAie mn^stratea make sip 
a^^fe' of ^ailt^hitig him at ^nee. ^ f hey Allow no itkaidenls 
' %Miti ^ E&^blMhment, not a soul t a miniater' who is aush^ 
[iti^,6atiYiot pYedch at all." Mr. Wilsoa has given a iswfif 
'^^vA^wbi^hrhaa' recently been ptfttliriied' at LawanA^. 
>'^>ttl^ p^^ae 4an]?uage which p«raecdtora hate tii^# 
lo^dalhce Louis XI V. rewked tlite Edict irf Haotee;. 
tiidhg^^dtistthe.ttew sect called |^e Sltormtn: tlukt ia; 
loutfJ^'^Vlrtigelicat tionconfonmsts. who ate ^dMow^ 
ys'QI^.'VlFirson^on aHbanda, to be peaeeiMe ^oMUk^ 
^(R«pdMv&. uneiceptk»nid4e''inlheb«soral<'Con 
smd piona. devoted Cbristians. -Thia e4iot forbids aH pdwta 

Vol. XXI. N.S. 2 N 
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dfiecftnlgB tj^fmat. Bv«ty person fiMod g«Uty-of iMng y ga u B Pt 
ki ikt^^ meetings, w to be puntsbed with fines, impriwiiwiiitijt ^' 
8U:. * Thtm is the faimumtion of Spain tranoC^red l» Protest' 
' 'tafat Switzeriand, ana the noblest gift of die RefiHvnti#nr 
'liberty of publto worship, openly violated.* , *: -^ji 

< And 18 it In 3witzer)and/ exclaims Mr. Wilson, ' Swit2edkn'<!^' 
the nurse of the Reformatioo, the country of Zuingle, and <J£(^taUr- 
paditts* and Beza; Switzertand, the last rcffuge of religibns fiber^ 
mEurope» that this has taken place ? O, who can too stnnigly'm^ 
press hb detestation of sQch Intolerant and unchristisn meaSurM..;. 
But so it is. The clergy, when tbey relbse to accept of SXfnsm gMosi* 
have always been the worst of enemies to real spiritual roligiDn, . All 
Experience deelares this, and especialfy the history of the sufferings 
of Christ oar Lord.* 

The. open persecution at Lsusanne is not, however, iMt#^ 
fli^tivea circumstance as the open dienial of thb 'Reformci<^ 
Faith by the Church of Geneva. Mr. Wilson has deyotiea' 4 
note in reply to the laboured apology for the Pastors'; cotftaine^ 
in M. Simond's work on Switzerland, who, while he reffte^ 
the issuing of the ^ reglemeiii* of May^ 1817, is disposedf ip re* 
jjprd it d&.necesaar}r to preserve the peace of the cburch./'fint 
f (he.Te^l question is,' remarks Mr. W., ' whether any boc^y of 
f ministers have, a right to alter, conceal, or check tbe ftdl an4 
f fair development of the great truths of Revelation, on tiie 
^ plea of preserving neace.' We shall probably have ocoasi6ti 
to advert again to tnis subject in onr next Number, and thnsi, 
.therefore, only add, that Mr. Wilson bears his testimony W the 
existence of much sincere and siipple devotion among ,many 
individuals at Geneva, notwithstanding the general state df tfieft 
fallen Church. 

' ^ Mr. Wiltson was much cbsnned with Lyon, ^\^ dm \Mf^ 

T^kurly increasing itt population and ueonoiero^ Janice vcfte 

^aee -of 1816. Out of a popnlation of IZS^OOD.wv^^ ^mkfg 

^i^'^oudand are Prortestants ; yet, thav ha^e onl^oo^clH^ipji 

• ^trd but one serme in thai clnurch^ There is a Stit)le(. St^/c^iffy 

%ere, bat it is not^flourishuig. \ The Qovemment now 4fli^ 

MiBCV«iiJHrabl^to^^ SroteatanlB.' But this is, not so b^ l^cfA^ 

of tbinfa as «t Patris^ where Mr. Wilson fotUHlooly 09^|^^^ 

l«!ll^0i6 in iheSttttday, fat a population of jieatiy 3Q,(K)0 Jfj^ 

.testapts. In fact^ speaking genevaUy, be..say8i the tSftl^^pl^ 

•is utterly lost on the Continent': Mt is no longer the Lord's 

^day, but the day of the god of this world.' When it is 

iipoken oft it is caUed a fitt or hdiiday, indiscriminately with 

ihfi Natitity or Assumption of tbe Viiigin Mi^y. Nay» the 
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iifiW8(^aBers» the theatres, &c. ar« 

Francis 8 day, or the Feast of the 

are'Te{^laflyxanrieclaii> aadmon 

ThefSttnday is, ia /aborts th^ day i 
' aqpetMm^ and vioious pleatufea oi 

wMaerthan all, tbaae tfain^ are^ cm 

. Upcm tbe whole, th»^ ia mwih 

fecting, but not a Utile that is aoii 

cpiiiitof the present state of the 

deeply interested us, and we stron 

Q^ It %6 our readers. We have urw 

^at is attractive and entertaining i 

of ibe exquisite scenery through i 

baitlui •f the Rbin«^, aod in the re 

lumes aboond too with much valui 

ral nature. Our object has led us 

of the work, from which we mighi 

amusing selections. It is such travellers as Mr, Wilson, that 

3ye ,would have go forth as the representatives of English 

Christians : it is with such sentiments and feelings as breathe 

thrpvgh these volumes, that we could wish, — ^were it not a vain 
Sope, — that Englishmen might return. The prejudices against 
the Protestant doctrine and evangelical truth, which the itt 
fooduct of Englishmen abroad have implanted or confirmed, 
i^'e, Mr. Wilson sajrs, deplorable. On the other hand, what 
mpa}culable good might English travellers diffuse, who should 
learn from these volumes to connect with their own health 
and gratification, the promotion of higher objects, and tiie 
recois^endation of tlie religion they profess ! 



^fL X. Warreniana ; with Notes, critical ieind explanatory, by the 
Editor of a Quarterly Review* f.cap 8vo. London, 1824, 

WE^j^y humour, but we detest vulgarity and profimeoess; 
'ikioA if we ciuinot have one without the other, m^st foxfl^ 
^^o^ttt^ btilifain preiK%ative of laughter altogether. If our xeade^ 
4ii€''^ iSbib same-vopition, they will not waste theif money on 
tKfe^%6ok, which is only the old joke of travestie over again, 
^thfe ^Rejected Addresses," it was amusing enough ;. but. it 
ii^^W ^tale and quite unprofitable. The subject of the po^^ 
W^Y'^i^Hfa's Blacking, and of course the wit is only,.^.,t^\^ 
^»^, tiiHning' through a thick stratum of absurdity. ,!t^m^ 
^feA^tiiSt pay for the workiiig. ! J <^ -n i 

'•^■'"-' ^ • 2N2 
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KktV, I fie 'freeimiSMiiie:orVkrtlSl,H muM,v\-WM.h'» 

( qr4a.i^huiukedr London, 18SS, 4t ; ,,; ,,,r,., ... 
•i. tUf tiaihi^'s fMm*v, tir ' SHnAV ithm MMtfito !|IBMHf. 

PH06 Id. '•• /fi't-,i«:« 'foanxis 

t 'T^^duUrenU: Prienl fedited fey Che Re^. W! Atto.Wlfafti 
A,H. Vicar or Tuhstatl. No. IV. April. !«♦. MWMl,^ 

Ik Tke ChibPs Campa*i(m, or Sttndsy Sdnila^^t 5f WwJ? AS^. 
32aio. Price Id. .( Prioted for the Religious Tract Sf^i^j) » 

&. 71^ <E?«£ftr« mgaHfte. Bflit6d by ]|^i%. MM^kbM/ 'Mf^^iyi 

THE present generation certainly bids fair^to be ^plSfill^ 
' wise :* we nwe tnere is no danger of its turning out 
' pound foolish/ The prpdi^ous iiaprov^ments mad'emth^ 
moral machinery of society, the diiiFusion of education ainoi>^ 
all classes by means of Supday Schools, and the cohse4^ei!it 
pvet-stimulated activity of the press^ — cannot be more stlrttVn^- 
jy shewn than by the multiplication of publications iDle tb^'e. 
We might have added to the list, three-penny and fouV-petuiy 
periodicals almost without end. We canno't but rejoiceln tte 
ttliinietaiae^ i^icreaflfi^ of that class of readers among whom shc^ 
V^odi? find purchasers and readers. Knowledge cahtidl'^e 
VA^^ too. cne^p: we entertain no jealousies respecting ^tl 
widest and niost unrestricted diffusioh. Whatever evi)s ijli'i^ 
arise from knowledge, find in knowledge ttieir onty ^ntidcft^. 
If the element becomes vitiated, it is only tfirough being com- 

KfSfii^c^.QjKJlponfi^^d : ,give it vent, and it will become j>ure. 
eligroii»^ objectively, considjBred, (to use a feVQurfte;] 
with oiir. old ,divines,) is itself only knowledge br'tneli 
./* " ' ^ " )wled^ hotoogeneotis with every xxQoa&c . 
[, \ Afe nit jealoiA of the diffulsion of kAolvl 

easbn to watch ^ith feome solicitude, ijie'i_ 

it finfis ife ^fty to ^e timx^,-^tiie tunta^^ 'AA 

i ?t is. dTStrtl)iift^. Are not we Revfeiw%rd femi* 

>Uc c6ri^t, co'mmissioners Wt' ^tieH^b]^'i[yihg» 

5 ?t wer^ the M^ road to ktiowl^dffe t *H^'4a, 

iv ck'se Tor^Myrch %e Act docs ncS ppi^f 

Veiiaeiit, ^spi^oftg wp Wke the ©ai Hgutiip'' 

.* r^ms to bii4 defiance to our vigilahcfe, and ta^v»de 

,,^ty^ altogether. This P6nSy and Tviro-pennyV rib^nilitfe, 

, .t|iJHi..s9iajt retail of knowledge by the stick and (he poitle. wet 
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hot bri»g tb0 4!^Ur ^nder tbo d«^oQiin(i^i(>9 af ;^q;(«|^T^^^V 
and ehop-keepefB ; and ^ ko^w no^ how tip^fi^cee^ ifgp^B^ 
them in ease of miebehaTiGiurt uAless We oaa swear to them as 
a nufsaBfee, or indite them udder tile Vagifmt Mb '^(yibe %£ 
these partiea write ^eat names ereir thei^ stdlk^ asi if' iH de^ 
towee of.tbs be^fe er magistrvite. TbtiSi one peDn^tn^nsijie 
|nti ufi the popnlai' name of Mt^i. ^herwoud 9 snDthic.tmt of 
a much esteemed clergyman ; a third, that of Job 

a)]^e book about Airica every one has readj ai 
lat of '% keligious tract SoCiiety. Why, who 
the lists with Ine whole Tritd Society ? And t 
lifent of their stall, here is Dr. itawker opening ai 
* Gospel lYact Society ,*•»— a sly iiitimation that ti 
dety do ndt deserve that appellation, do not iav< 
publications, the gospel according to Dr. Hawker, 
that these matters were look^ 
rs, nor pedlars, nor tract compa 
e without a Kcfence, 
^ eg^fd to the Tract Society, whose appatTerrt 

^ ivince of the Trade has subjiected thiem, it 

ivere anirtiad^ersions. It may be t)K)Ugtit 
in US, to offer any objection to plans • i«- 
ti and fully consiclered ; but, without casting 
atioQ on the motives of the Committee, we 
regre\ that a measure, not unanimously ap- 
proved by their own body^ aad intoiving tfee Society in all the 
responsibilki^s ef autllMsbif^,-^— a measure, too, which has so 
invidious and trading a character,-— should h^^e been engaged 
in, The very tone of apology which the Committee hav^ found 



p" 
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the. Tract Society—- one <if 416*^111081 useful and eflieient of 
our popular religious institutions— identifying itself with a 
'vehmtiait M[iBie•Ihaly>*^ conducted by an uonymo^s BdM9<r. 
unsanctioned by the names of its proper Officers, who ouefat 
to^b« responsibfe fbr its contents, and, in the stj^e and 'cka- 
meter of its coinposition, jfar below some of the rivid jMMiy^ 
worths. In the last Number, we open upon the fpyowiiig 
\8 'on the heart/ ' .v -• » 



.«.. ' The difficulty* (of recoocilhig ibe phrase pure in haart 

with the doctrine of human depravity) * perhaps cot^siafs Itf dUrtBi^- 
apprehension of the word heart : it is not uhusual to cotlfbundit'wifh 
the afiectioDs or feelings^ desires or wishes, which indeed mpr<^ or 
lessittflttencey but are distinct from, the heart itself. The hear$ in 
\m his tmUot purpose.* . ; ». 



is this a style of writing adapted to the readers of tracts? 
Is an Institution like the Tract Society to lencl its sanction 
to the publication of crudities like this: The ^tatemeiit is'^ais 
incorrect as it is muddy : the heart does mean the aflTectioos, 
both in Scripture and out of it, and to affirm the contrary can 
serve only to perplex a simple reader. Then for poetry^ in the 
saaie Number^ we have ' the dyin^ Christian,' to the metre««- 
we hope not the tune—of " Poor Mary Anne." 

« When the spark of life is waning. 

Weep not for me ; 

When the languid eye is straining. 

Weep not tor me»* See. - 

The ** Child's Companion" appears to be conducted in much 
bietteir taste. With less of an official air about it, it is tnore 
worthy of the Society. But still we doubt the expediency of 
a general society like the one in c]uestion, entering the Ksts 
6v authorship, and deviating so widely from its original pitttf, 
in order to cater to the passion for novelty. The character 
of the Society must greatly depend on the respectability of its 
jJtitMicitlons. We have long regretted that these are tt(Jt 
uniformly the best of their kind, either in style or matter. It 
is not a tract's being issued from No. 5^, Paternoster Row, 
that .will give it currency, if proper measures are notiyLtti 
to secure we Institution against being outvied by private spii- 
culators in the quality of their articles. 

;Wfe flhd that we have not room to notice Dr. HawkerM>ut 
ie.des^rves an article for himself. . . '!*.' 
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' A Nev RonmiMc, b^tba Aotbor of 
Wi^vucUy,^ if. expected In tbe coune of 
the Spring.' 

/Mn fWs prefli, ApptfftiliX to Capt«iii 
Parry'* Second Voyage of Dlacovery 
containing tbe natural history, tec. 4(o. 
"*nie PilntoioiirNvl of CafiUfii O. P. 
Lynn, of aM.S. HecU^ during the de- 
cent voyage of PiiCQTery Under Captain 
Parry. 8vo. 

' ^art^ife of the tVoc^edhigt c^ the' 
'Bx^^eOfUoo to ekpbf^ tfte Northern 
Coast of Africa, in 1S91 and 1893. By 
CapUin F. W. Beechey, ^. N. and 
B, W. Beechey, E«q. 4to. 

Narrative of Four Voyages of Sur- 
rey io the Inter-Tropical and Western 
^Cbait M Adstralia, between the years 
>8I1 and t8«2. By PhHip Parker King. 
B.N. CommaQder of the ' Expedition. 
4t6. ' ' 

Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
in the Interior of Africa, from the Wes- 
tern Coast to the River Niger, in 1818, 
18V9, 1890, nn<; 1891. By Brevet 
Major Gray. 8vo. 

Lisbon, in the years 1891, 1899. 1893. 
A Sketch of the manners and customs 
of Portugal, made dtirinfr a residence in 
Lisbon. By Mariknoe Bail lie. 9 vott; 
small 8vo. 

* fixflerpta Arittophantca. ' By Thos. 
Mitchell, A.M. 8vo. 

Six Months* Residence and Travels in 
Mekico, containing remarks un the pre- 
irnit stale of New Spain, its natural pro- 
duotSoiis, &c. aic. By W. Bullock. 
5.L.S. 8vo. 

' TraveN in Snuth America, during the 
ytear»18l9, 1890, and 1891. By Alex- 
,aqder C(|lilc|uugl|y Ctf). 4to. 

Journal of a Tuur in Asia Minor. By 
'Wiilfam Martin Leake, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Tki; PedotMcal Press of Gruat Britain 
,fMi4,'l|-ela»<li or an. Inquiry into the 
state of the Public Jouritals, chiefly as 
respects their moral and pdiiical in- 
Auonoe. 1 vol. l9mo. 

• r, $ceow mM Ufpraasrons io Egypt and 
in Italy. By tbe Author of " Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula.*' 8vo. 

Conversations on Qeography and As* 
trouomy, illustrated with plates, wood- 

COU, &C. 1 vol. ISffiO. 

Memorials, of the Public Life and 
Character of the Rigbt Honourable 
James Oswald, of Dunnikier, M.P. Jcc. 
Jtc^ contained in the correspondence 



with some of the »oat ««incttt mm 9$ 
the last Geutory« Handsomely p»a^ 
in 1 vol. 8vo. with pof trait. Thia 
correspondence, commencing from the 
year 1740, embraces a period of aoiHsr 
forty years of the most ingrafting 
portion of our national hiaiory,,iipop 
some ports of which it will l>e found t« 
Ihrow conatderable light. Amo«g tbe 
many distinguished persons who corret" 
ponded with Mr. Oswald, were the Duke 
of Argyll, the Duke of Newcastle tbe 
Earl of Chathaoi, the Earl of Haliftgi* 
the Earl of Bute, Bubb Doddingtoa 
(afterwards Lord Melcombe RegitX the 
Kigbt Honourable W. Q. Uamiltoi^ tbe 
Right Honourable H. B. I^egge, Lord 
Karnes, Adam Smith, JDavid Baiiie» 

Memoirs of Antonio Caqovn; with 
an Hix:orical Sketch of Modern Sculp- 
ture. By J. S. Memet, A.M. 1 foL 
8yo. with a portaait and other e«fi»* 
vings. 

*^* Through the kindness of an inti- 
mate friend of Canova, the Author has 
eujoyed the advantage of coosuUiug 
original correspoudence sod otlier aa- 
thentic sources of information. 

A Meipoir of the Life, of the Right 
Honourable Edmund Burke, containing 
au estimate of his geBiu»and talcota as 
compared with those of his great Cottr 
temporaries. By S. Prior, Esq. Iji 
8vo. with a portrait and autograph*. 

Mementoea, Ualy, Histoftcal and 
Cla«&icnl. of a Tour through p^rt a4 
Prance, Switzerlaud, and Italy, in the 
years 1891 and 1899. Including a 
snmmiry hi8toi*y of the psiocipal.eitkm 
and of the most oiemorable revolutions, 
a description of the inost faqied edifice! 
and works of art -, with an eeoounC of 
the most striJiiog closaic fictiooe, .eemr 
monies. 3bc. ^c. In 9 vvlst8vp. , > 

Elements of Physiology. By J. l)os« * 
tdck, M.l>. In dvo. The object at th& 
.dagieutary treatise, ii togiee^eo miy 
count of the present state Qf.|4^ ^mao9, 
an abstri^ct of the best estabTishea facy 
and observations, with a concise aceouoft 
of tbe prevailing theories. 

Naval Battles, from 1744 to tbe 
Peace in 1814, critically levised and 
illustrated by Charles Ekioa, Rear Ad- 
miral, CB. RWN. With Dumeieos 
illustrative plates. In 4to. 
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IttigiAary Conv«rs«tWDV of Utortarj 
Men aod SUtriaien. Ry Walter Savei^e 
Landor, Etq. t rots. 8vo. 11. 4i. 

Memoirt of Captain Itock, Ibe eele- 
brated Irith Chieftain, with tome ae« 
count of bit aneeston. Written by 
bitmelf. £cap. 8to, 9s. 

Crttical Rewarches in PbHoYogy an<) 
Geography; containing, L |bevie«r of 
Jonei't Penian Grammar, the eighth 
edltibo, vKh contideraMe addHioot and 
hn|nt^caientt» by tde Benr* Samttel Lee^ 
M^*0.D. Prnfe««or of Arabic in the 
IMitrtity of Cambridge. II. An Bxami- 
nation of the variooi Opiiyont that in 
Modern Tftnep have bc^n held respect- 
ing the aoorces of th^ Oanges, and the 
oorreetnOM of the Lamas Map of Thibet. 
III. Reriew of ab Arabic Vocabnlaiy, 
Md Index to Richardson's Arabic Gram- 
Var, -by Jame.^ Noble, Teacher of Lan- 
goagesin Eilinborgb. IV. Appendix, 
tf o. 8t. 

* The t^erennral Calendar, and Cooa- 
paniott to the Almanac ; illustrating the 
events of every day in the year, n« eon- 
nected wHb H&tory, Chronology, Botany, 
Natural History^ Astronomy, Popular 
Cttstoms, and Antiqni'ies; with useful 
ffnles of beidtb, observations on the 
westher, an eirplanation of the fssts 
imd' festivals of the Church, and othfr 
misofllalieeus - nsefol information. By 
Thomar 1%rster, F.L.S. M.B. &c, &c. 
FcHow of C. C. College. Cambridge, 
tvo. lis. 

' Fatal Errors ttnd Fnndametfital Troths : 
Ml Mt m t ed In a -series of narratives and 
«s|nys. Oei>y St'o. 9». 

1'he Spanish Daughter, sketched by 
the Rev. George Bait, late cba)>lain in 
Ofdinary to his miQeaty, corrpcted and 
nvised by hi* daughter, Mrs. Sherwood, 
author or *' StorifS from the Church 
Oitechisra." 9vol«. ^t 8to. 16s. 

Ti« Adtentores and Sofierings of J. 
iL JewHt, ohiy snrrivor of the ship 
Boston, during a captivity of nearly 
*tbfee years among tbe savages of Nootltk 
BdkNMl s w^h an account of their mao- 
nera, mode of Itviag, aiid religfoos opl- 
DiOns of tbe naCtves. 11taio.5s. 

The Hktory of Ancient aod Modem 
Wfnet. WM« enbellishflieiiti from thfe 
nati^ne. 4tn. 91. Ss. 



Observations on the ReltgioQf ?im- 
lisntiea of tb^ Socacty of Frieoda* By 
Joseph John Qoniey. Svn. 9a. 

Qf the Uatof Miraoles in ProriMtbc 
Ttutb ot RevelaMoo- By tbe Rev. John 
Penroee, Jun. M.A. fonnerty of C C. C4 
Qxford. 19mp. 9f. 6d. 

An Epitome of Paley's Evideooeioi 
Christianity : o(Hktaiuiag the sfibitMoe 
of the argomruU composed m thn| 
wofk, in the catechetical form. By a 
Member of the ooiteraity n^ C^m|)ad|;k 
ISmo. 3s. 

. Tactiea Sa<:ra ; an attempt to ex|iibit 
tp tbe aye, by tabular ammgcmeiita, % 
general rifle of composition pvevailigg in 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. *!>«. 
Boys, A. M. of Trinity College, Osa» 
bridge. Curate of Wid6>ra, Herts, vafnl 
4to. lOs.-^. . 

The Parables of our Blessed Savtourf 
practically explained, selected from the 
hirger cooHneotary of the pioaa nad 
eminent George SUnhope, D*P» lafn 
Qean of Canterbury. By the Rev. C 
M. Moont| A.M. late FelV>w of Coi^piys 
Christ! College, Oxford i Bectnc «f 
Uelindon : Minister qf Christ ChH|Ff|^ 
6atb ; and Chu plain to the n^nsl noUt 
the Marquis of Ormopd. Umo. 4a. to. 

Sermons on tbe Principal Bventa an# 
Troths of Redemption, To which #re 
annexed, an address and dtsserUtion an 
the jtate of the departed, aod the der 
seem of Christ into hett. By John H. 
Huhart, D.D.* Bishop of the Episnopal 
Church in the state of N^ Vorfc* 9 vpk. 
8ro. 11. Is. 

'raaviu amd T6vooiAniT. 

Travels w Branll, in the yoava Wfi 
18, 19, and 90. Ubdeitaken by the 
Qommmod of Ms majesty tbe King nf 
Bavnria, and poblkbedimder Ids a|mflM 
ftitroNaga. By Dr. loba Von 4|Wl» 
and Dr. Charles Von Martius mrwhws 
of tbe Royal -Bavarian A aa damy of 
8aiaa c e a > Tranilnl^ from lite OniMaih 
•vo. Vols. I. and IL aM^ pfamm tk-4% 

Leaves frcan a Journal ; or, tt a ii >m 
of Rambles in Itortb BrHaia mii' liil& 
land. By Andnw Big cl osr, 
MaaMcbosetta. taftll'Svn. ia 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW* 

• - : » 111' UU I. .1 

For JUNE, 1824. 



A^t. L '4i8 Inquiry into the present State of the Statute and Criminal 
La%o of England. By Jona Miller^ Esq. of Lincoln's Inn* 8vo, 
pp. 332. London. 1822. 

' npHI^-work is the sabstance of two articles on the respective 

"■' Subjects of the Statute and Criminal Law, which appeared 

a fftw* years ago in the Quarterly Review. Either the Author's- 

Saremai affection for his productions, or an lamest db&ire of 
isdemigaiins his opinions, has led to the republication now 
before us. They evince, we admit, considerable professional 
reading and much labour ; but, as disquisitions, they are mani- 
festly wanting in the liberal spirit of. a sound philosopliy. 
Upott the important su^i^ject.of Criminal Law, we have many 
aeltoiui objections to urge against his argument and his in- 
ference ; but we cordially agree with Mr. Miller on one point, 
Tbe boundless accumulation of statutes, and lftw.report», o£ 
which he complains, constitutes an evil of appalling mag- 
nitude, and renders law, which ought to be a clear and intelligible 
rule of action, a deceitful snare and a most impenetrable mys- 
tery. Too little notice has hitherto been taken of this alarmtn^ 
subject. Session after session, year after year^ the Statute 
Book is swelled by new 2lC\j& of parliament, * made on the spur • 
' of an occasion,' to use Lord Bacon's* words, * not framed 
' with a provident circumspection for th^ ffiture.' .Every ypung. 
seilflMiffriesr hi« inexperienced hand on an act oi parliameitt* 
Efj^f/^evance that happens in the circle of social life, is^ • 
brioHBgi^^witiiiii the juriadiction of parliament. Eyeny bo^jcJ 

{goMi^«<'']!>a!riiament as to a parish pumppAaid^&e.Jate.Bit; 
vBJgilffijfijj;^'^ when he was noticing this mania of 'Jegiijltftibit; 
)x^amwA in .the House of Commons. Hence, Ih^ dfiscordjant. 
umfKri|r' together in one enactment* as in the Black .Act,^* of 
dif^f^t, prpvvsipQSj; each having a different object/ 'Higher; '■ 

• Hi8t.Hea.VIItii. • 

Vot. XXL N.S. 2 O 
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the countless brood of statutes on the Game laws, and the 
innumerable penalties attached to acts which, at common law, 
were not punishable, and which had always been considered 
in the e]^e of law as indifferent. The preparation of these 
statutes is performed in the most slovenly and perfunctory 
manner. When the Government requires a smuggling law orau 
excise law, instructions are sent to the solicitor of the par- 
ticular department of the executive, or ta the person usually 
employed to draw acts of parliament, by whom they are has- 
tily thrown into a sort of technical form, without the slightest 
consideration of the subject-matter of the enactment, and 
lyith little or no attention to the operation or connexion of their 
clauses. 

* The edition of the Statutes at Large by Tomlins and Raitbby, 
which is the most condensed of any hitherto given to the public, 
forms siKteeD volumes ia qusrto and two parts, from Magna Ch^irta 
to the end of I8I8: five volumes and a half of which comprise the 
acts from King Jolin to the end of the reign of George U., and the 
remaining ten and a half are filled with those of the present reign. 
Since the Union with Ireland, a thick closely-printed volume has 
been published every two or three years, and the average number 
of public acts passed in each of the last' eighteen years amounts to 
140. At this rate of accumulation, their size at the end of the 
present century will have swelled to fifty of* such ponderous quartos, 
and the number of public acts to 14,000 — no inappropriate com- 
panion, to the 800 or 1000 volumes of Reporu which at that period 
are likely to compose a portion of the treasures of a lawyer's library. 
If any person should take the trouble to verify this statement, it will 
be found rather to lall below than exceed the truth, and when the 
surprize has ceased which it is calculated to awaken, the first question 
we are irresistibly impelled to ask, is, whetlier all this mass of legis- 
lation be indispensably necessary ? If it is, it becomes our duty to 
submit to it with the resignation with which an inhabitant of the Alps 
eyes the progress of a superincumbent glacier, which he perceives 
year after year increasing' and descending, and which he foresees 
must at no distant period overwiielm him. That such must be the 
efiReet of the present multipk'cation of laws, if suffered to cootinue, no 
reasofrahle man can doubt * We,' says Lord Stair, in the DedioiskNi 
lo his Institations of the Law of Scotland, as it stood in his time, 
* are not involved in the labyriath of many and large statutes, whereof 
the posterior do ordinarily abrogate or derogate from the prior, 
thut it requires a great part of a life to be prompt 'in uU those 
windings,, without which no man can with sincerity and confidence 
consult or plead, much less can the subjects, by their own industry, 
know where to rest, but must give more implicit faith to their judges 
knd lawyers, than they need or ought to do to their divines/ Bet the 
aeesissity of such a multitude of public laws ought not to be hastily 
admitted. If there is any one subject on which experience, and the 
coacurring^treams of knowledge qf every ^md» have given m ma 
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incontrovertible superioritj oter our ancestim-fi, it it in tbtt of legia^ 
Ution ; and by tbe use of proner means^ there is the strongest reason 
to indulge a belief that the ev\\ complained of, if not entirely removedy 
might at least be greatly alleviated. Among the causes of the 
present mo of the Statute La# \ the mtmber of those rchiling to the 
i«veiiue9 thoee prohibiting or encouraging impoitation and ex» 
pevtatton $ those which are locat and temporary ; tnosc which proceed 
from a love of legislation ; and tbe iiieccura«e end slovenly maimer 
in wbtcb tbe whole body of Acts of PartiameDt ete dreievi op> mey 
be named as tbe most prominent' 

We agree also with Mr. Miller, that both the size and the 
number of arts of Parliaenent owe much of their increase to 
the negli^nce and unskilfulnesa with which they are prepared. 
Take up what volume of tbe statutes we please^ at whatever 
page it opens, we are overwhelmed by a neavy verbosity and 
tautology, by words which neither have a meaning, nor even 
• blunder about a meaning/ but which seem to have been 
adopted for no other purpose than that of involving the 
subject of the enactment in the greatest possible contusioa 
and perplexity. What can be more unnecessary than the 
everlasting iteration of ' he, she, and tliey,' ' person of persons/ 
and other absurd pleonaams, which answer no real end, ^d 
oottlribute neither to certainty nor cleaitiese? tn all moral 
reasoning upon man> the generic word man includes woman 
adio; and why ebould not the language of legislation be 
* equally comprehensive ? 

* As an example,* says Mr* Miller, * ai prolix phraseology carried 
to the utmost extent af which it seems eusoeptible, the 54^ Geo* III« 
0* 56* for the encouragement of Statuaries and Bust-masters, may be 
referred to, which is the more liable to cenaure, as» both on aeoount 
of the persons for whose benefit it was made, and beoauae it is an 
amendment of a former act which it declares to have been insufficient> 
it might have been expected to be more than usually perspicuous. 
It r«ns in tbe following terms :-« * Be it enacted, &c. tmt from and 
after tbe passing of this act, every person or persons who shall make, or 
cause te be made, any new and original sculpture, or model^ or oapy^ 
or cast of the human %(iM*e, or human figures, or of anv bust or busts, 
or of any part or parts of the human figure olothed in drapery or 
otherwise, or of any animal or animals, or of any part or parts of any 
animal combined with the human figure, or otherwise, or of any sub- 
ject being matter of invention in sculpture, as of any alto or basso 
relievo, representing any of the matters or things hereinbefore men- 
tioned, or any cast from nature of the human ngnre, or of any part 
or parts of the human figure, or of any cast n'ofti nature of any 
an(itisl»er of' any pert or parts of any animal, cyr of any such subject 
oondiiMig or representing any of the matters and things hereinbarore 
meetieoed, wbethAr sqarate or combined^ simU hafe iIhi aele^ ngh^ 

2 2 
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and property of all and in every such new origina] 6cu1ptnre« model, 
copy and cast of the human figure, or human figures, and of all and 
in every such bust or busts, and of all and tn every such part or parts 
of the human figure, clothed in drapery or otherwise, and of all and 
in every such new and original sculpture, model, copy, and cast re- 
presenting any animal or animals, and of all and in every such work 
representing any part or parts of any animal combined with the hu- 
man figure or otherwise, and of all, and in every such new and ori- 
ffinal sculpture, model, cony, and cast of any subject being matter of 
invention in sculpture, and of all and in every such new and original 
sculpture, model, copy, and cast in alto or basso relievo, representing 
any of the matters or things hereinbefore mentioned, and of eveiy 
such cast from nature, for the term of fourteen years, from first put- 
tinff forth or publishing the same/ &c. Had this act simply declared, 
' That after the passing of this act, every person who shall make or 
cause to be made any piece of sculpture or model being matter of 
invention, or anv original mould or cast of any objects animate, or 
inanimate, or of aiw part or combination thereof, or who shall make 
any original copy of any such sculpture, model, mould, or cast, shall 
have the sole right and property to and in the same for the term of 
fourteen years from first putting forth or publishing the same,' &c. it 
would have been a great deal shorter, and have expressed what ap- 
pears to be its meanine more distinctly. On this point, however, it is 
necessary to speak with caution, for in spite of the multitude of words 
with which it is loaded, one can hardly be certain, however often it 
may have been read, whether its meaning has been fully compre- 
hended. There are no fewer than three questions which it ieavea in 
considerable ambiguity: Istly, whether a sculptor who inventi a 
statue, and makes casts from it of tbe same size, has such casta pro- 
tected against imitation for fourteen years« 2dly, whether if a sculptor 
or moulder makes an exact resemblance of an ancient theatre or tem- 
ple; which has never been copied before, reduced to a tenth of the 
real size, such copy or work of invention is within the statute* And 
Sdly, whether it is unlawful again to reduce tbe copy, or only unlaw- 
ful to make and vend a fraudulent fac-simile of it V pp. 50 — 53. 

These are great and hourly increasing evils, ai)d unless, sea* 
sonably attended to, they will force themselves upon public at- 
tention, with an importunity which cannot beany longer evaded. 
But the state of our Criminal Law is a subject still more im- 
portant. It has been elaborately discussed by Mr. Miller, bbt, 
we must venture to say, not in the candid and philosophical spirit 
of a reasoner intent upon the truth, but with the subtlety of a 
minute sophist, who is anxious, by unfairly wrestling with the 
arpcuments of an antagonist, to ^ain a paltry credit for his own. 

The frequency of capital punishments in England, their iii- 
discnminate application by tbe Statute Book, whether abaoluiely 
inflicted or not, and at the same time, an undimiaiabcd fre- 
quency of crimes, are &cti( which ao man can afiect to dciuf. To 
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infer, then, that there must be something wron^ in our sangui- 
nary code, — something inoperative, at leas^, inlaws the severi- 
ties of which have no visible effect upon the offences against 
which they are denouncetl, is not a very extravagant inference, 

* No/t nditus principi twj>ia sunt multa suppUcia, quam medico 

* muUafaneta! is the language of Seneca : it is the suggestion 
also of common sense. 

We reason upon this assumption, — that penal laws ought to 
be remedial. The existence or the evil must impeach the effi- 
caciousness of the remedy, for it is only by the result, that a 
question of this nature can be determined. What Bacon ap- 
plies to physical science, applies also to codes of penal juris- 
prudence. * As religion enjoins that faith is to be tried by 
' works, so shall systems be tried by their results, and that 
' which is unprofitable, shall be rejected as vain and unsound ; 

* and indeed, the more so, if it produces thorns and thistles^ 
' instead of grapes and olives.' To say, therefore, of penal 

. law, that it is remedial of certain evils, wUle those evils remain 
in undiminished force, and social life continues, in spite of 
enactments of the most undistinguishing severity, - to ne dis- 
figured by crime, and violence, and fraud, is to pronounce its 
<U3ndemnation. But our penal laws are not merely inefficient as 
counteractive of crime : they are attended with a positive mis- 
chief. The frequent denunciation of capital punishments not 
necessarily followed by their infliction, hardens, instead of 
subduing the minds of those who are inclined to the commis- 
sion of crime ; while their actual infliction excites a species of 
public sympathy, by which hatred of the crime becomes 
softened into commiseration for the criminal. Thus, the laWs 
lose their terror in the minds of the wicked, and forfeit the 
reverence of the good. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Were the execution even of 
sanguinary laws followed by that diminution of crime which 
is the end of all punishment, we should, perhaps, have little 
right to complain of their severity. Society, suffenng under evils 
that threaten its dissolution, may be authorized to sacrifice even 
life itself in pursuit of objects essential to its very existence. 
To adjust, as by a rule and compasses, a specific penalty to a 
specific offencei and to exact a perfect conformity of each to 
each in kind and degree, is wholly impossible. Our question 
is. Has the mischief been stopped ? If the mischief contim;iss, 
or augments* we gain nothing by penal severity, but an ag- 
gravation of the mischief required to be put down. The crime 
is still walking abroad in its adult and matured vigour: the 
punishment is still applied, but with no other effect than that 
of shocking our moral sensibilities by its severi^* or hardening* 
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and, by hardeniag, deteriorating tiioM whom it is out object to 
deter from crime. There is still snotbev ^md a great evil, which 
imheres in a system of indiscriminate severity. The crime 
which is the subject of a punishment wholly out of proportion 
to its degree of turpitude, or rather, out of all fair proportion to 
wbat society suffers from its perpetration^ goes unpunished ; 
for both prosecutors and juries shriuk from their duties, and 
the judge refuses to carry it in execution. If not, (the other 
form of the dilemma,) the execution of the sentence takes place 
and the hatred of tlie crime is then transferred to the severity 
of the law. The cnminal is no longer considered as the party 
who has done the injustice ; it is the law giver, and the 
minister by whose hands the law is enforced. 

The late excellent and lamented Sir Samuel Roroilly mad^ 
an effort, worthy of the benevolence of his heart and the sonnd- 
ness of his judgment, to remove some of the penal anomalies 
which deform our statute-book. He began in 1808, by brincr- 
ing in a bill for abolishing capital punishment in the case of 
stealing privily from the person, which passed into law. He 
followed this, in 1812 with three other bills, intended to abolish 
the punishment of death for stealing from a shop or warehouse 
to the amount of five shillings, from a dwelling-house to the 
amount of forty shillings, and from on board vessels in 
navigable rivers to the same amount. All these bills were 
rejected. He persisted, however, in his exertions down to 
1817, but did not live to see the provisions of them adopted. 
In March 1819, a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into all offences rendered capital by our criminal laws. Their 
report, including the evidence taken before them, and the 
documents laid on their table was printed in November 
following. The recommendation of the Committee was, that 
certain classes of statutes which had created numerous felonies 
should be repealed altogether, and, in regard to others, that 
transportation or imprisonment should be substituted instead 
of death. Mr. Miller concedes the expediency of repeaKng 
many of the acts enumerated in the report. To such a degree 
does this enlightened candour extend, that he is disposed to 
give up the venerable statute of PhiKp and Mary makitig it 
capital for Egyptians to remain within the kingdom one month ! 
He has subdued his nerves so far as lo see rK> absolute danger 
in repealing the humane statutes which makes the beine dis** 

fuised within the Mitit, or any injury done to Westminster 
ridge, capital; But the Black act, that lumber room of 
capital felonies, into which all sorts of offences, however dis- 
similar to each other in • moral qualities or iu n»ischievoua ten« 
dency, are buddled together^ — the Black Act he will not part 
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with. Some of its proviBl<m8 he Extols tts the brrghtesi 6riia« 
nations of le^hctWe wisdom^ and -among these, the clause 
rendering capital the cutting down and dettroifiifg of' gtmoing 
trees, mischievoos and frequently malioious aoto, we aliow, bM 
not on any sound principle of policy or justice, deserving am 
ignominious death. We cordially coincide with the reasonungv 
of the Commitree. 

* ' Were capital punishments reduced to the comparatively smaH 
number of cases in which tbey are ofVen inflicted, it wodd become a* 
much simpler operation to form a rigbt judgment of their propriety 
t>r necessity. Another consideration of still greater moment pneseiAs- 
itself on this point of the subject : Penal laws are sometinses called 
into activity afl^r long disuse, and incases where their Very existenos. 
Buy be unknown to the best infonaed part of the community ; ma* 
Uckms protecutart set tbem in motion ; a mistaken admioi6trati4>u of 
the law may apply them to purposes for which they were not in- 
tended, and which they are calculated more to defeat than to pro- 
mote : such seems to have been the case of the person who, in IBH. 
at the assizes for Essex, was capitally convicted of the ofience of 
cutting down trees, and who, in spite of earnest application for mercy 
from the prosecutor, the committing magistrate, and the vibme 
Tteighbaurhoodt was executed apparently because be was believed to 
be httbitually engaged in other offences^ for none of wbich| however 
he had been convicted or tried. This case is not quoted as fucs 
nishing any charge iigainst the husaaaity of the judge or of the ad- 
visers of the crown : they certainly acted accordifl|( to the diotates of 
their judgment; but it is a case where the effect of punisliment is 
sufficiently shown by the evidence to be the reverse of exemplary^ 
and it is hard to say, whether the general disuse of the capital 
punishment in this offence, or the single iustance in which it has been 
carried into eiiect» suggests the strongest reasons for its abolition.* 

pp. iO§^9. 

T^ argument is evaded by Mr. Miller, who refers to the 
patience and attention exercised by judges on the circuit ii| 
capital cases, before they allow the sentence of the law to be 
carried into effect, and the minute examinalion of those cases 
before the king in council. Ue says nothing of the virtual re- 
peal of the law by a long desuetude^ and the conseqiient 
cruelty — we had almost said injustice— *of calling a foigotteu 
and obsolete penalty into action. A in&n so convicted aivgbt 
justly ooasplain of the jud^, who>, in the language of Shak- 
«peare, 

' Awakes agaiitst me all the enrolled penalties 

Which have, like unsecured armour, bong by the wall 

So long that nineteen zodiacks have gotie round 

And none of them been womt ttA fer a naine 

Vttm pou the drowsy and neglected tutu, > 

Freshly on me.* 
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But, io our judgement, it is no trivial objection to Urn 
retention of these laws on our Statute Book, that they invest 
the judge with a power which the law did not, strictly speaking, 
intend to confer upon him. It is this. In ordinary cases, the 
judge would not carry, for instance, the penal severity of the 
%lack Act into execution, if the question were merely that of 
hanging a person convicted of cutting down young trees. He 
would be influenced by a sentiment which must operate with 
equal force in every bosom and on every intellect — the mon- 
strous disproportion betwixt a crime of this nature and the last 
and most dreadful penalty which human authority can award, . 
In Potter*s case, as it appears in the Report, the man was 
convicted of cutting down young trees, but he was executed 
for the badness of his character and the general suspicions, 
never legally substantiated, that were entertained of his having 
been concerned in several robberies. The question put to Mr. 
Torin, (the committing magistrate,) and his answer, will wholly 
refute the sophistical remarks of Mr. Miller. * Did tlie exe- 
' cution of this man excite a considerable feeling in the coun- 
* try ?* — ' A great many people were surprised at it ; it was con- 
' sidered a case of extreme hardship, but which was palliated 
' by the badness of his character.' If any thiug is calculated 
to bring the law into disrespect, — if any thing is directly 
in contravention of the most radical and holding principle of 
penal juri8prudence,-*namely, the strict association between the 
crime and its punishment, — it is the trying a man for one 
offence, and executing him for another without trying him at 
all. 

Several important concessions have escaped our Author as 
to the indiscriminate severity of the penal code ; but the chief 
value of those concessions is, — that they render his defence 
of that severity unaccountably contradictory and inconclusive. 
Fqr instance, he says : 

* The acts which Sir Samuel Rorailly wished to repeal, are the 10 
and 11 of William III. c, 23, which make it a capital felony to steal 
to the amount of five shillings from a shop, warehouse, stablcf, or 
coach^^house ; the 1£ Ann. c. 7. which makes it capital to steal pri. 
vately f^m a dwelling house to the value of forty shiUings ; and 24 
Geo. II. c. 45. which makes it capital to steal from on board a vessel 
in a navigable river to the same amount. Of the extent to which 
the different species of larceny are carried,' and the degree to which 
they disturb and deprave society, few persons, except those whose 
attention has been particularly directedf to the subject, have formed 
any adequate conception.. It appears from page 131 of the Appen- 
dix to the Committee's Report, that from the years 1810 to 1S18 tn* 
elusive, the total number of persons committed for trial for criminal 
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dfinices thrcmghoat England and Wales, amounted to 75,021, of 
which no fever than SOf595t being nearly two thirdis of the whole 
Dumbefy were for different sorts of larceny alone. Nothing can 
show more forcihlv than this statement of the fact, how great a de^ 
•ideratum in penal jarbprudcnce an effectual punishment for the dif* 
fereot varieties of this Icind of delinquency is, though no case caa 
probably be mentioned in which it seems so difficult to be devised. 
The acts of William, Ann, and George 11. which have been quoted, 
never could have been regarded as a rational method of suppressing 
any species of this offence. I thought unfavourably of them at the 
time this paper was originaily laid before the public, and subsequent 
inquiry and reflection has strengthened that dislike to them I then 
felt myself under the necessity of expressing. That the commission 
of a tneft to the amount of five ahilhngs from a shop or warehouse, 
or to that of forty from a dwelling house or on board a vessel in a 
navigable river, should subject every individual who may be guilty of 
a felonious act to the punishment of death — even where it is a first 
offence— without any circumstances of aggravation — and though 
lighter penalties are annexed to crimes of so much deeper enormity^ 
cannot oe denied to be enactments conceived in a spirit of indefen* 
sible seventy. Perhaps no laws coufd be pointed out from the be- 
ginning to the end of the Statute Book, which have so much pro- 
rooted perjury in jurymen, or afford so much countenance to the 
charge of unnecessary severity which has so often been preferred 
against the criminal code of England. It is difficult to conjecture 
why all modification of them should have been so long and strenu* 
oualy resisted, for though convictions under them have been of ex- 
traordinary frequency, the penalty annexed to them can hardly ever 
be said to have been inflicted. Sir 8. Romilly has said, in the fourth 

1>agc of his observations, * that if we confme our observations to these 
arcenies, unaccompanied with any circumstance of aggravation, for 
which a capital punishment is appointed by law, such as stealing in 
shops, and stealing in dwelling houses, and on board ships, property 
of the value mentioned in the statutes, we shall find the proportion 
of those executed to those convicted, reduced very far indeea below 
that even of one to twenty/ His calculation was tut below the truth. 
It appears from the Appendix to the Committee's Report, p. 141 and 
139, that for the 7 years from 1812 to 1818 inclusive, the oonvictioos 
in London and Middlesex, for larcenies from shops, dwelling houses 
and vessels, amounted to 434 ; the number of executions only to 
10, or 1 in every 43. It appears also from pages 132 and 128 of 
the Appendix, that the whole number of persons capitally convicted 
for larceny throughout England and Wales, from 1810 to 1818 io- 
, elusive, amounted to 1196, and the number executed to 18, or 
something less than 1 in 66, showing a disproportion still more strik- 
ing than the one first mentioned. It is manifest therefore that the 
words of these statutes could have conveyed no notion whatever to 
any person either at home or abroad, of the punishment which con- 
victed thieves in this country actually suffer; and the acts of parlia- 
ment in question, instead of"^ being a terror to the 65 criminals over 
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whose betdt its tfarstteniogs were for a line siBpendM^ tnoit villi 
greater justioe hsve been regarded es a sui^fkrite upon the 66tli ofajeet 
who became obnoxious to t^ir Tengeante At lest the 10 aiKl 1 1 
of William III. was modi6ed by 1 Geo. IV. c. 117, aod krceny fraas 
ahopsy warehouses, coachhouses or stables, docs not now becooae « 
Cl^pltal o&nce until the iFidoe iitolen aiBounts to fifteen pounds. 
Perhaps it would have been an improvement of this statute, if capital 
punishment had been atUched to larceny of a somewhat lower 
amount in cases where peculiar trust or coofidence had been reposed 
in the prisoner, or where he had previously been convicted of a 
capital felony of any description. Even as it now stands, however, 
there can be no ifuestson that it is an important amemlment iniro- 
duced into owr criminal law.' pp. 120 — l^Au 

The Report expresses the sentiments of the Committee upoa 
the capital punishnient of forgery in these words. 

* ' Much of the above evidence sufficiently establishes the general 
disinclination of traders to prosecute for forgeries on themselves, or 
to furnish the Bank of England with the means of conviction in cates 
where forged notes are uttered^ There is no offence in which the in- 
fliction of death seems more repugnant to the strong and general and 
declared sense of the public than forgery ; there is no other in which 
there appears to prevail a greater compassion for the offender, and 
more horror at capital executions.* ' pp. 127, 8. 

On this point Mr. Miller thua animadverts. 

< This language is so decided tliat it leads one to expect nothing 
less than a recommendation from the Committee of an immediate and 
total repeal of capital punishment in a case where they had de- 
nounced it as so peculiarly odious. In the very next page, however, 
the quali6ed conclusion to which the Committee have come on this 
part of the criminal law runs thus : 

« < Private forgeries will, in the of#nion of the Committee* be suffi- 
ciently and most e£^tually repressed by the punishment of transpor- 
tation and imprisonment. As long as the smaller notes of the Sank 
of England shall continue to constitute the principal part of the cir- 
culating medium of the kingdom, it may be reasonable to place them 
on Uie same footing with the metallic currency ; your Committee, 
therefore, propose that the forgery of these notes may, for the pre- 
sent, remain a capital offence ; that the uttering of forged bank notes 
shelly for the first offence, be transportation oi imprisonment ; bat 
that on the second conviction the oTOnder shall be deemed to be n 
common utterer of forged notes, and shaU, if the prosecutor shall so 
de^re, be indicted as such, which will render him liable to capital 
punishinent." p. 128. 

But, in the recommendation that the law should remain as ft 
stood,' with regard to the forgery of Batik notes, which H 
handled with much severity by Mr. Miller as a palpable incon- 
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rffttency. we perceive no inconBisteacjr at elK HaTtog idreedy 
stated their oecided opinion as to ihe inexpediency of annexing^ 
capital punishment to forgery in general^ an opinion corrobo"* 
rated by the evidence of several respectable bankers and mer» 
chants^ a class of men who have the most direct interest Jti 
the repression of that offence, — they propose, inasmuch as 
coining the money of the realm was capital, and as the smaller 
Bank notes at that time constituted the chief part of the cir- 
culating medium, that the forgery of those notes should ^br thg 
present^ remain a capital offence;— a reservation which ex* 
pressly denotes their conviction of the eeneral inexpediency 
of that penalty for such offences, but uiewing at the same 
time, that, contemplating the almost immediate return of the 
Bauk to cash payments, they did not feel themselves bound to 
uree the immediate adoption of any legislative measure. 

Mr. Miller passes over, with unbecoming levity, the moral 
effect of frequent capital punishments. Yet, he admits to the 
utmost extent, this important proposition — ^that public execu*^ 
tions never produce the good effects upon those who assemble 
to witness tnem, which might be expected from them. He 
might have gone further. The tendency of the frequent e^hi-* 
bition of death in its most odious form, tp harden and bruta-^ 
lize the spectators, is too obvious to require to be minutely 
ai^ed ; but when to that effect is added, a sense of injustice 
in the greater part of the multitude, arising from the indiscri<* 
minate operation of capital inflictions on so wide a category 
of offences, equally including the highest crimes as well as 
others of comparatively trivial import,— it is plain, that the law 
which thus operates, does not diffuse the salutary impression^ 
that the penalty which it has awarded, is justly and nghtfuliy 
inflicted. In such a case, by a rapid but unavoidable process 
of reasoning, it is the law which is arraigned as the real crimi- 
nal. • ' 

The general reasonings upon this important question are 
plain, few, and simple. As the criminal l^w stands at present^ 
there is a strong reluctance in juries to convict, as well as in 
prosecutors to prosecute. Whence does this reluctance arise ? 
A most essential subject of inquiry, for the law falls into ine£S- 
ciency and* contempt, if the most efficient organ of our crimi* 
nal iurisprudence shrinks from its duty. It proceeds (we are 
contining our observations to juries) from their unwillingness 
to send an offender to a severer punishment, than they think 
or feel due for his offence. They contemplate the full punishr 
ment which the law denounces for that particular species of 
crime, when unaccompanied with any palliating circumstance ; 
and diey cannot calculate with any certainty upon the remis*- 
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or even the miiigatioii of that undue severity which 
frightens them from the strict fulfilment of their office. They 
are willing, therefore, to save him from all punishment by a 
verdict of acquittal, rather than subject him to an excessive or 
disproportionate punishment. The same pain and embarrass- 
ment must be also felt by the judge. Blackstone observes, 
that * it would be a most unhappy case for the judge himself, 
' if the prisoner's fate dependea upon his directions/ But the 
evil hypothetically stated by the learned Commentator, actually 
exists ; for, after conviction, the fate of the culprit at present 
depends upon him, inasmuch as he exercises a large discretion 
in the selection of cases for punishment, or in mitigating the 
punishment, according to the extenuating circumstances : and 
this duty throws a load of moral responsibility upon him, from 
which there is no other mode of releasing him, than by modi« 
fying the indiscriminate severities of the criminal code. Add 
to these reasonings, the reluctance of prosecutors, to perform a 
duty which is binding up6n every member of civil society. 
At present, a person who has sustained an injury, is unwilling 
to prosecute, not only because he is indisposed to subject a 
fellow'creature to a punishment which is too severe for the 
offence, but he not unfrequently acts from motives directJy 
opposite. Seeing how many oflenders escape conviction, 
merely from the reluctance of juries to convict, and how tnany, 
after conviction, escape all punishment whatever, he feels but 
little inclination to incur the expense and trouble of a prosecu- 
tion.* 

These are a few out of the many reasonings which have 
influenced our understanding upon this weighty question, and 
have led us to mingle our wishes with the general vow breathed 
by every humane and feeling heart throughout the kingdom, for a 



* Mr. M iller, like a true lawyer, able to plead as well on eilfier 
fide, contends that a ipitigation of our criminal laws would be an evil, 
first, because it would indispose many to prosecute ; those persons, lie 
must mean, who would not think it worth the trouble and expense, 
unless they could have some chance of hanging a man. For fear this 
argument should not have much weight, he then turns rou:)d, and 
says, that the mitigation of criminal laws, which must at all events be 
a Dad thing, is to be deprecated, because it might induce * unrelent- 
ing and indiscriminate prosecution.* This is, if not an affected, an un- 
founded apprehension. Where expense on the part of the prosecutor 
is no obgect, and considerations of humanity are precluded by a high- 
minded regard for the general good, as in the all-important subjefct of 
hares and partridges, prosecutions cannot be more unrelenting and 
indiscriminate than they are. . , 
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mitigation of the undue severities which disfigure our laws, 
not only in the eye of humanity and virtue, but of sound policy 
and reason. 



Art. II. Travels in the Interior of Southern AJricd. By William J. 
Burchell, Esq. Vol. II. 4to. pp. 6^8. London. 1824. 

TK^E reviewed the first volume of this expensive publication 
"~ in our number for June 1822. We are sorry to find the 
present volume disfigured by the same hostility against the 
doctrines and the persons of the worthy and self-denying in- 
dividuals who are engaged in the arduous task of instructing 
and converting the barbarou3 aborigines of Southern Africa. 
The spirit of antipathy manifested by Mr. Burchell, is too 
violent to be without some cause, too malignant to have ori^« 
nated in any just and rational ground of ofience. We must be 
permitted to ascribe it, at least in part, to the waywardness 
of his own temper, and the overweening notion he has evi- 
dently cherished of his own claims to admiration. Indepen* 
dently, however, of the annoyance occasioned by these and 
aimilar proofs of bad taste and feeling, we have derived far 
more gratification and instruction from this section of the work, 
tbsun we were able to extract from ita predecessor. The tract 
along which Mr. Burchell travelled, was new ground ; and, 
though he is neither a lively narrator nor an elegant writer, yet, 
he had a tale of interest to communicate, and he has not 
spoiled it in the telling. 

The volume commences with the details of the journey from 
Klaarwater to Graafireynet. Mr. Burchell started, Feb. 24, 
1812, in bad temper with the inhabitants of the former place» 
and in hi^h spirits at his emancipation from what he terms ' an 
* oppressive and teazing load of daily vexations.' The eariy 
part of the expedition was cheered by ' an auspicious omen/ 
in the shape. of a large supply of palatable food. 

* In our way over the plain, we fell in with an ostrich's nest ; if 
so one may call a bare concavity scratched in the sand, six feet fin 
diameter, surrounded by a trench equally shallow, and without the 
smallest trace of any materials, such as grass, leaves, or sticks, to give 
it a resemblande to the nest of other birds. The ostriches' to which 
it belonged, must have been at that time feeding at a great distance, 
or we should have seen tliem on so open a plain. The poor birds at 
tlieir return would find that robbers had visited their home in their 
absence ; for we carried off all their eggs. Within this hollow^ and 
quite exposed, lay twenty five of these gigantic eggs, and in the 
trench nine more, intended, as the Hottentots observe/ as the first 
food of the twenty-five young ones. Those in the hdlow/ being 
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d«aigted &r iocubatiofiy may ofi&a prove uselett to the travelkr, but 
the others on the ouuide will always be found fit for eating. In the 
present instance the whole number were equally good. 

* The expedieot resorted to by Speelman on a former occaaioiiy 
wiis now adopted to a certain extent : after filling all our bags, tbe 
sleeves of their watch-coats, and their second pair of trowsers were 
otanosed Aill of e^t . It was considered as an auspicious omen, that 
at the ooumiencemenl of our joncney, 00 valuable a prise Imdbeen 
placed in our way. Our faithful dogs were not forgotten in the di- 
vision of the spoil ; and their share, which we immediately broke into 
a bowl, was eaten up on the spoc.-* 

• * • • • ' 

* We mod^ our dinner from the ostrichMeggs ; e«di of the Hoiicii* 
tMs eatiof a whole one, although containing, as already maotioned, of 
msich ibod as tweaty^four eggs of th^, dooestic hen. It it therefore 
not surprizing that I found mysdf unable to accomplish ray share of 
the nneal ; even with the aid of all the hunger which along mornifig'a 
ride had given me« The mode in wliich they were cooked, was one 
of great antiquity ; for all the Hottentot race, their fathers, and their 
grandfathers' fathers, as they expressed themselves, have practised it 
before them. A small hole the size of a finger was very aexetrously 
made at one end, and having cut a forked stick from the bushes, 
they introduced it into the egg by pressing the two prongs close to* 
gether ; then by tn irling tbe ^ui of the stick between the paima of 
theiir hands fov a short time, they completely aaixed the white and 
the yolk together. Setting it upon the fire* they continued Greqwmikf 
to turn the stick, until tbe inside bad acquired the proper oonoisteiice 
of a boiled egg. This metiiod recommends itself to a traveller, by 
ha expedition, cleanliness, and simplicity ; and by requiring neither 
pot, nor water ; the shell answering perfectly the purpose ofthe first, 
and the liquid nature of its contents, that of the other/ pp. 20 — ^22. 

On the following day aa opportunitjL oecurred of aacertain'* 
iog that the stomach of a Hottentot la not altogether India- 
criminate in ita choice of food. One of Mr. Buroheli's attea- 
dante, belonging to that race, happening to witaees the 
yomcity of a Buahman who, after roasting a liaard, made a 
voluptuous feast upon its eggs, exhibited, when relaitiBg- ihm 
QircumstaBce* symptoms of the most intense disgust. An afiec- 
t^ig description is given of the rencounter with a horde, of ' 
Busbinen^ to whose half dozen miserable huts, Mr.B.- gave the 
appropriate name (^ ' Poverty Kraal.* His behaviour to these 
wretched beii^ does him honour. He relieved their hunger^ 
to his own probable inconvenience, made them aupremelyr bap«. 
py by a distribntion of tobacco, and rebuked tbe diabooeety^ 
of bis own followers who were taking advantage of circum^ 
stances to procure the valuable skins worn by these noof 
creatures, for a worthless remuneration. The gratitude of the 
wanderers' was unbounded, and he left them happy for oifce. 
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\Sk a fiall. preMD4 supply, and without anticipaUoDS of- fatora 
extgandea. On the 6th» the party reached the kraal of a chief 
^Darned Kaabi, and the relationa of amity and atliaace were 
" apeedtty eetablished by the distribution of a few ounces of to- 
bacco. * Here our scientific Trareller congratulates himself on 
his good fortune in having an opportunity of contemplating man, 
and especially the African bustAranger, in an uncivilized state. 
His remarks on the subject do not, however, appear to be 
particularly novel or profound. We learn that these nomades 
are not ambitious, nor, as Mr. B. believes, are they avaricious ; 
diat they are hospitable and generous towards each other, and 
thal» by way of set«off arainst these rather common virtues of 
aavai^e life, they, are to oe credited with certain vices^ also 
anfficHently rife among barbarians, such as lying, ignorance, 
and a propensity to make rather too free with other peoples' 
propeiiy. By his frank and cordial behaviour, Mr. Burchell 
soon secured the confidence of these good*natured people ; and 
he has preserved a number of little traits of character which 
Bim.ke out an interesting chapter. 

< One of the mothers told me, wkh evident distress, that she was 
soon to be parted from her only daughter, of whom she was afleo* 
tionatdy fond, and who was now considered old enough to live in her 
husband's hue. The giri herself was sitting by, and, on hearing this 
meatloned, she turned her face downwards, with an unafiected baskfuU 
nessy and with a natural and interesting expression of genuine in* 
noceoce, which would well have become the most civilized of her 
sex, 

' With regard to polygamy, 1 was tdd that a second wife is never 
taken, until the first, as before stated, has become old, not in years, 
but in constitution : and sometimes, though rarely, a third supplies, 
in like manner, the place of the second. Tliis was generally tte 
greatest extent of their polygarajr ; nor were the old wives, on thai 
account, neglected or left unprovided for by their husbands ; bat con- 
stantly remained with htm on the same terms as before. I could not 
leafn Umt any nice feelings of jealousy between these wives, evet db- 
ttttbed the harmony of the family. 

* 8on»e men passing by^ seemed much amused at my ouesiioas, 
and joined us s on whieh» I inquired of the women if their husban()o 
ever beat Uiem; wdl knowing that this sul^ect was one of great, 
importance in their domestic arrangements. The men laughedf and 
quickly replied^ " No No.*' The women as loudly cried, " Yes^ 
les, they beat us on the head — so.'* And sufficiently proved the 
truth of their assertion, by the ready and natural manner in w)iieb 
they hmitdted this act of conjugal discipline. 

• f then qattted this party, who appeared happy and plessed at mf 
stopping witli them so long, and contiiiaed my visit to the difeMnt 
houses, in one, a little fsoMly grompe were driakiiig th^ gostsr 

tfom a kathcrn boffl» and hi a manser poMQlly mmioL. 
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Of all th0 iimrumenu fbr conteyiog liquid to tho moialh^ « bru$k 
must appear the leaot adapted to such a purpose : but with no other 
meani than this, they emptied their bowl ; and perhaps have dis- 
covered that the greater length of time which this mode requirest 
prolongs also the pleasure of their meal^ The brush was made of 
strong hair, and of a thickness, sufficient to fill the mouth. The 
manner of using it, was by dipping it into the bowl^ and sucking the 
milk out of iu' 

One of the men, having been requested to give pr9of of his 
dexterity in the use of the bow, missed a mark» ' measuring 
' in surface about seven square feet,* at tke short distance 
of twenty yards. In the evening, Mr. B. was present at a bait 
in one of the largest ' houses' of the kraal, and witnes^d 
an exhibition which may go in aid of the hypothesis, that all 
our various modes of amusement are conventional and pre- 
scriptive, instead of containing within themselves any essential 
principle of gratification. As the hovel was too low to permit 
any one to staud upright, the dancer was compelled to make 
use of two long sticks, touching the ground at a considerable 
distance from each other, on which he rested himself in 
a stooping and inconvenient attitude. One foot remained 
motionless, while the other was kept in incessant but irregular, 
motion, with little phange of place ; the knee and leg having 
as much movement from side to side as the restricted position 
of the foot would allow. The fij^urant accompanied himself 
with the voice, and in this part or the entertainment the spec- 
tators joined. After some time, he fell on the ground, as if 
exhausted, though still continuing his contortions and his 
sin^ying; but speedily started up, and resumed his proper 

Eoslure, ' changmg legs from time to time.' Round his ancles 
e wore a sort of rattle. 

During the Author's short residence at this kraal, his party 
shot two rhinoceroses, most highly to the gratification of the 
Bushmen and their families, ix> whom such abundance had 
been till then unknown : they were left in high festival when 
the travellers set forward on their road. On the 18th of 
March, they reached the borders of the colony, and encoun- 
tered a most inhospitable reception from the boor at whose 
farm they first halted ; for which they were indemnified, on the 
following day, by the kind treatment they met with at aapth^ 
station, from the wife of Piet Vermeulen. 

They reached Graaffreynet on the 25th, after snflferitig; 
severely during the passage of the Snow Mountains, just ia 
time for Mr. Burchell to profit by the kind attentions of Mr.: 
and Mrs. Kicherer during an attack of fever. On Us re« 
oovery, he exei:ted himself in procuang tha necessary sapplioi^ 
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Mft qmA iivevy dFoit to secnie tbe ftsrittance* of viioh pf :4ilt'} 
IloHtentote as were likely (k>'pn>ye eflTecttve iit tKe trclMMtluk' 
wHicb lay befi>r^ fh^m. For sMie i^ason onetpIteMned, A«rr 
seefM to H^y^ BeeiV a dibincliiiation oti* the batt' of tfte' local 
magistfacy to assist him fn these important m^asure^; dnd* 
\Vhea at length the tand'ctrost teudiered to him the service of 
five natives, he received private information, that they were 
the very refuse of the Trouk, or gax)l, tiMeniots* f^t l(^t, 
however, all arrangements were completed; and^ after Mr. 
BurcbeU had beiei»' detained ' a quarter of an hoar* by tksr 
' oeremony' of aoleam prayer for hia safety, offered' up by 
Mf. Kit^httr^r, he: aet off 'on his ventumns expcfdition.- Thui' 
%ftts on the 28thi q» Aftii, 1812-: on- t}&€ l(Mh of the^ ailc«i 
ceeding month occurred the following adventure. 

< The diay was exceedingly pleaKftnt, and hot a clood was to be 
seen* For a mile or two, we travelled along the banks of the river, 
which in this part abounded in tall mat 'rushes; The dogs seemed 
much to enjoy prowling about and examining every bushy place, and* 
at last met with some object among the rushes, which caused them' 
to set op a most vehement and determined barkins. We explored* 
the spot wiih caution, as we suspected from the peculiar tone of their, 
bark, that it was, what it proved to be, lions. Having encouraged- 
the dogs to drive them out, a task which they performed with 
great willingness, we had a full view of an enormous black-maned 
Hon, and a lioness* The latter was seen only for a minute, as she 
made her escape up the river, under concealment of the rushes ; but 
the linn came steadily forward, and stood still to look at us. At thhr 
mement we felt our situation not free from danger, as the animal 
seemed preparing to spring upon us, and we were standing on the bank 
at the distance of only a few yards from him, most of us being oft 
feet and unarmed, without any visible possibility of escaninff. I had 
given up my horse to the hunters, and was on foot myself; out there 
was DO time for feari and.it was useless to attempt avoiding him. 
Poor Truy was in great alarm ; she clasped her infant to her bosom, 
and screamed out, as if she thought her destruction inevitable, 
calling anxiously to those ^o were nearest the animal. Take care ! 
Take care! In great f^ for my safety, she half insisted upon 
my moving further off: I, however, stood well upon my ^uard, 
holdStig my pit»tots in my hand, with my 6nger upon the trigger i 
and those who had muskets kept themselves prepared in the same 
nseonen But at this instant, the dogi boldly flsw in between otf 
andtbelion, aad suvronoding him, kept him at bay by their vieienf 
ansd resolute barking. The courage of these faithful animals^ was 
nssaS admirable : they advanced up to the side of the huge beast, and 
stood making the greatest clamor in his face, without the least ap« 
pearance of fear. The lion, conscious of his strength, remained 
unmoved at their noisy attempu, and kept his head turned towairds^us. 
At ontf moment, the' dogs perceiving his eye thus engaged; hkd 

Vol. XXI, N.S. 2 P 
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advanced «laM*4a hm Mm/U ^ad maammk «i if tkc;jr 
f^fze hold of him ; hut Cbey paid fleafty Tor fheir imp r udeu ce^ 'fbry 
i^boot discomposing the majestic and steady attitude in which be 
itdod fixedy he merely moved hii paw, and at Uie next instant, X 
hdhekl two lying dead. In doing this, he made so little exertion^ 
that it was scarcely perceptible by what means they had been kflled. 
Of the time which we had gained by the interference of *the dogSr 
not a moment was lost ; we fired upon htm ; one of the balls went 
through his side lust between the short ribs« and the blood immediatdy* 
began to flow; but the animal still remained standing ia the sasie 
position. We had now no doubt that he would spring upon us; 
every gun was instantly reloaded ; but happily we were mistaken, and 
were not sorry to see him move quietly away ; though I had hQped[ 
ifi a few mmutes to have been enabled to take hold of his paw without 
danger.' 

On the 14th, the cardyan paid its second visit to Kaabi'a 
kraal. As Mr. Burchell had previously promised to miiker 
atiother general distribution of tobacco when be should pasa 
in that direction on his return to Klaarwater, the inhabitantSr 
like ' a crowd of happy children* in joyous expectation oi* 
* toys and sugar-plums/ now flocked eagerly and ezuitingly 
about him ; and he could only escape from their * noise aad' 
' confusion/ by transferring the business of arrangement and 
diyision to their chieftain. Friendly, however, as was the 
reception which the bountiful dispenser of shag and pigtail 
met with from these people, he had a very sufficient proof that 
tiieir appropriative habits had sustained no diminution of ac- 
tivity. They had evidently been making a successful specu- 
lation at the expense of their neighbours, for they had become 
suddenly possessed of large herds of cattle, to say nothing of 
a respectable flock of two hundred sheep. When questioacMl 
on these very suspicious accessions to their riches, uiey covM 
frame no better excuse, than that they had obtained them froBJ 
pother kraal. Soon after their departure from this spot, tfie 
party were roused by the roaring of a lion prowling by nSg^ 
witlun fifty yards of their station; frotn which circumstance HK 
9* takes occasion to introduce a notable piece of verbiage aboul 
Wn's supremacy over the rest of the animal creation, and hi^ 
privilege to * rule alone by the divine spirit of reason and ^^ 
^l^e^F intelleet ;* in die exerc»e of which he n, * atiuv c^ 
'ri^plUon wd freewill,- either to ' elevate himself alioye die^ntftt 
%9f ((h% a^iiaal cfeetion, or, by the neglect of them, ^afrilr 
* hm^elf below the beasts/ We really wish d:iat Mn B. Vsodld; 
h^y^ satisfied himself vrith telling us what be %am m A^e&>;' 
wet could Well have dispensed witii his attempts eyery nowA 
aQd*tf;i#n to ^ify xis with the profound result of bis cogHai^ 
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ttons. Independently of the crudeness of his notions^ and the, 
bad taste betrayed by the mal d propos introduction of thesie« 
loose shreds and scraps of mawkish sentiment^ they are ren* 
dered offensive by a suspicion that they are, partly at lesBt» 
the effects of irritation*— that they are designed as a sort of 
running fire aimed at the diff^erent views of those evangelical 
people who have been so unfortunate as to provoke his ire. 
He reaches Klaarwater in no better temper. He seems sadly^ 
out of humour at the incivility of the inhabitants, who neg- 
lected the ' colonial custom* of wasting gunpowder by answer- 
ing in the same way the ' twenty discharges' by which he an- 
iV>unced his return ; and he absolutely writhes under the un- 
concern with which Mr. Anderson treated that memorable, 
event. 

* None of the missionaries making themselves visible all this timet 
I knocked at Mr. Anderson's door : he at last came forward, and in 
an admirably calra manner, and without the least expression of any 
emotions, such as worldly men might naturally indulge in, on wit- 
nessing the return of a person whom he might consider as having 
risen from the dead, received me with : So, you're come back again* 
It must certainly have been vexatious to him, to «find all bis predie*- 
tioBS respecting the dangers and difficulties of the journey, and my 
failure in the object of it, falsified in the eyes of those people by' 
whom he wished to be thoueht an unerring example for their imita- 
tion; and I readilv admit this* excuse for his feelings. Therefore 
neither he nor his brother missionaries, had any reason for rejoicing 
at my success and safe return ; a sentiment which, if they felt it, never 
once escaped their lips during the whole time I remained at Klaar- 
water ; nor did they ever allow their consistency to he compromised 
by any vain curiosity respecting the occurrences of my journey; for 
on this head they preserved a silence well becoming men whose minds 
were occupied with better things. Nor was any reason ever given 
Ict^ caking no notice of my salute. However ; I met with a civil recep« 
ti<«i from all. I know that it is the doctrine of this sect, to suppress, 
and even destroy, every lively emotion, and to strive to become serum^ 
people. But for my part, I never could bring my mind tp so serious 
a state as to avoid being extremely glad at finding myself, with all mf 
men, safely arrived at Klaarwater, or to avoid being equally rejoiced - 
at getting away from it.* p. 223. 

Now, to say nothing of the little fib about * the doctrine of 
' ibis sect^' and making every allowance for the mortification 
which a man of Mr. BurchelVs overweening cast must hare 
ibit, at finding that the Missionaries were not disposed to emu- 
late the Bnshmen of Kaabi's kraal in their demonstrations of^ 
joy<on his arrival, — we cannot help expressiug our wonder ^hiEit 
be ahould. have permitted this weak and petulant paragraiph^tjiy 
make its appearance in his work. The ' pfedichons' of Mr. 

2P"2 
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Andemmliadin no respect been ' falsified :' he had repre* 
eented the ^ dangers and dtfficalties/ of the journey, and mr. 
Burchell will not» we presume, deny that the representation 
was oorrect. It. is very clear, that the missionaries had other 
business— whether more important or not, we shall not take 
upon us to .decide — than that of payine court to Mr. Burchell ; 
and, while he admits that they gave him a ' ciril reception,' 
it is sufficiently obvious from other incidental notices, that they 
were not deficient in any necessary attentions. We can easily 
conceive that they mignt have very substantial reasons for de* 
dining any closer intimacy. 

In another passage, written under the influence of the same 
irritable feelings, we have an almost ludicrous complaint res- 
pecting a view of the settlement of Klaarwater, which Mr. B*. 
excfcuted for Mr. Anderson, under an express engagement that 
it should not be forwarded to Europe, nor * engraved from.* 
In despite of these pitiful restrictions, this marvellous pro- 
d)i<(tion found its way to England, and, on Mr. B.'s return to 
Cape Town, ' was recognised in the form of a print/ engraved 
'to be the principal ornament of a book' of missionary travels 
' by a person who visited' the station sometime after, and who, 
savs our Traveller, ' so much admired this drawing, that he has 
' tnought it worthy of being published as his own.* Whoever 
this ' person' may. be, he agrees, with Mr. Burchell on one 
pioint on which we differ, if he really * admired' Mr. Burcfaell's 
talents as an artist. There is a palpable discrepancy between 
the execution of some of the wood-cuts of this volume, and the 
coloured prints, which leads to one of two conclusioqs ; either 
that, the drawing of the subject was made on the wood-block 
by Mr. Branston himself, (which, from our knowledge of his 
style, we imagine to have been the case,) and consequently, that 
the loose, unartist-like manner of the larger plates is charge- 
able on Mr. BorbheU's pencil ; or else, that, if the latter be 
mechanically competent to the firm and decided handling of 
some of the vignettes, he has been strangely negligent in suf- 
feriug his aquatinter to turn out a series of very unscientific 
plates. Let any one inspect the well chosen and well executed 
subjects of Mr.Daniell, in the same quarter of the globe, and 
lie will at once comprehend our meaning. Neither in his se* 
kction, manaeement of eflfect, nor touch, does the nresent 
Traveller exhibit any of the characters of an artist* On the 
propriety of the conduct which has led to this digression, we 
give BO opinion, since we are not in possession of all the 
circumstances. It is very possible that Mr. Anderson knew 
nothing of the publication ; and we would hope, for the credit 
•f Mr. B.'s liberality, that he is himself mistaken in his recede. 
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leSciioMof IbbttWBaction. But wemikfitha^e donewltfi aU tfais'; 
and iti oQt sWetch of th^ Author'^ foitbef promsd, we lnu«V 
resolatelj tmss by the comments of various kinds, wfaich he &r 
too fond of mixing up with his matters of fact. 

* It was about four in the afternoon' of June 6th, tfacit tfte 
caravan started on its route to the Interior; and, afler some of 
the usual incidents of African travel, it reached, on the l$th,. 
' one of the most celebrated places' of the regions beyond tb6 
Gariep. This spot is disiins^uished by several masses of' reck*, 
one of which is much larger than the rest, and has been ez- 
cavtited for the purpose of obtamifig a mineral moch iil reouest^ 
ttaiMg the Natives, as bigihly omamenCal to the person. Tfais^ 
substance is called SSrih^ and consists of xL * shining, poWd^iy 
* iron-ore of a steel-grey or bluish lustre, and soft arid gi-easy 
' to the touch.' It is prepared for u6e by grinding and i!ni^- 
ture with grease. Though sometimes rubbed into tie body, it' 
IB chiefly applied to the head, the hair being ' often so much 
'loaded and clotted with an accumulation of it, that the cldU- 
' exhibit the appearance of lumps of mineral.' To this fasbipn- 
able mine, supplying the powder and pomatum of Southern' 
Africa, all the neighbouring nations resort ; and its produce ift^ 
distribiited, by barter, over an extent of at least five deffHeeiEf 
of latitude. On the 28th, the party traversed the defile of the 
Kamhanni Mountains, which form the ^t^^^ natural line of se- 
paration ]|^etween the Hottentot and A^aflfer races. The i>asB: 
was not difficult, since it * had no perceptible ascent 
and it was completely cleared in about three hours 
On the following day, the Travellers reached tl 
wiiich presented the sight, rare in these regions, of 

plentiful current fifteen" feet wide. This * l>eautiful „,. 

IS, at its source, a ' full and broad stkeam :* boTU bv the united^ 

eilects of evaporation and absorption^ it < 

onward, until it is lost in the sandfil. Id t 

joined, accordihg to Ibcal report; by theW 

^hen their rise is considerable, they ret 

13th of July was (he memorable day on 

entered Litakun, (the Lattakoo of Campbe 

lie shall give his own description. 

^'th^ g6od humour whicb beamed in th^ cbcftitfenancei^'df the' 
crowds reflected a sunshine updn every object, atid fVom tlMf^fiffetT 
iMlttit,'b«Di8hedf every uneasy senisafion Whldi the uncerMllity of ouf 
pMepiion m^hi have created. With the f'eco/llifCtkiD ef #ie v^Aidas^ 
and dlsappomtments which htfd so \\m% alluded oiy prdgfess'^ inttf 
f]>e^Intenor» I felt aaf though I bsd, bjr advattclhg chtis frnt^ glAtitd' il 
triumph over the-nutt^ouai dlAculttei^wdfidi' vA\m al#tiy« beiel'4hA 
oppose every traveller who shall attempt to explore these region^ 
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alon^ wad umupportedy cheered by no friend, upheld by no iidi. 
While, suryeying with rapidity the new character of this bustling 
crowd of A^icana, and admiring the social appearance and magni- 
tude of a town, 80 different in every respect from those of Europe, I . 
caught a spirit of enthusiasm which seemed like some fascinating 
power emanating from the strange objects which eyery where sur- 
rounded me, and excited feelings which rendered my first view of the 
town of Litakun, a moment^ which, in its peculiar gratification and 
ddigfat, was never surpassed by any other event of the journey. Ae- 
cuttomady aa I had been, for so many months, to the sight of onfy the 
frail moveable huta of Hottentots and Bushmen, I rejoiced at finding', 
rived among a nation whose dwellings claimed the. 
• Although the weather was cold, yet the sua 
shed animation upon the scene, and enlivened the 
le dwellings, as much as the arrival -of the white 
;o lend a pleasing active curiosity to their gazing 
58, 9. 

The Travellers baited before the bouse of the chief, Mattivi^ . 
(Campbell's Mateebe,) where the principal men of the city buf^* ^ 
rouiided Mr. Burchell ; but the leader was not ascertained by 
him to be present, until, after several minutes, an individual 
standing by his side vras pointed out to him as the chief of the 
Bachapins. This personage did not differ in any respect from, 
those who stood near him, exceptinpr in the mamtenance of a 
silent and reserved deportment. His figure was good, and his 
stature of ^ an intermediate proportion.' 

' He stood perfectly still, with his hands before him folded in each 
other, and with his eyes directed rather downwards, but now and 
then looking up and showing that he was attending to all that was 
said* He spoke irery little or almost nothing ; and left the converaa^ 
tion to 8errak(itu and his brothers. These were pointed out to me i 
' iced, would create an idea of some ibrm or cere*^ 

ery erroneous impression of the whole afiair. The 

present on this, occasion, wen 

ulemmif who^e name has aire 

), of a countenance most re 

i features. The mother of 1 

IS a Kora ; but the others we 

\IMti or [MolaaUi) was a fi 
y&aag tesft of a genuine Bichuana countenar 
i^l{ir(Nichlbg siiQiewhat to the negro. * The youn 
wasiiremarluiUy handsome as a black, and seemc 
ytm^ age* He was of fine proportions, and in limbs and figuli^r.i 
not mlika lihe well-known statue of Antinoiis, though mtaatbaitei'i 
fiUtfHr» On bis feet be wore sandals, and his head was bo^nd rporidini 
not inelegantly, ifith a leathern handkerchief, nearly in tibe manfH^ic: 
irfaicb lias be^ shown in a former plate.' pp. S62| S« . ^ ]|! 
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After Bomae preliminary and imperfect essays at cbnvetiHitlt^-^ 
through the medium of an interpreter, Mattivi requested Mr.^^^ 
Burchell to sit down, and placed himself opposite to his visiter, ^ 
the men of superior rank seating themselves in a surrounding^,^ 
circle, while tne rest of the people remained standing. ^A^.j 
this meeting was little more than a mutual reconnoissancej but \ 
little that was important passed. A hint from Serrakutu,. thi^ j 
some tobacco would be acceptable, was evaded by Mr. Bi; 
but the scarcely less acceptaole snuff-l 
Mattivi, who, emptying it into his hand, d 
with the point or a knife, and with stric 
the occupants of the inner circle. At ti 
women nor children had been permitted 
it broke up^ and the white man had t 
waggon, he was beset by a considerable i 
dieted classes. After tneir departure, M 
Mc^mmi made their appearance, and 
the vehicle. The chief, naving pointed 
space, (the maotd or place for the transa 
ness,) Mr. B. ordered his men to draw the waggons . into thb * 
enclosure, and the visiters^ who had retained their seats^ were 
' as pleased with the ride, as a child when drawn about by il» 
* nurse.' Coffee proved a very acceptable beverage to these ' 
African noblemen; but every thmg of this kind was subottliBaM 
to one great object of desire, on the acquisition of which tb^y 
were so anxiously intent as to make it the earliest subject oi 
negotiation. Mattivi and his coadjutors in the business^ bad . 
set their hearts upon a gun, and they appear to have fuUy. > 
understood the right method 
cajoled, and at last fairly o 
all methods of evasion, but n 
feased, that Mr. Burchell ha 
rounded by a multitude who 
ness to change from selfish 
seconded only by a set of 
selves, with the exception ol 
no resource but that of a fin 
it was by no m^ans easy to s 
of his fiijkuation. He bad« h 
try bis. hfuad at preaching ; 

r^em of the extraordinary interest witk whichliiis^dfittdfenif ^ 
listened to him; intimating, moreover, m\4h' ci^iinksbil^tM^^ 
mddestyi that missionaries may borrow a tiseM 'teJ^ttfi ■iftnr'Wi*^ 
m6de of instruction. The only part of the stateftietit^^W^I?^ 
we can yield implicit belief, is the observation/ tffltrtSeiuf*'^' 
tbor's ' mode of argument and explanation was tntirely new' to 
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ImhMNfM, and even to one <rf them who ^tad Hwi «t Kbar- 
•water/ 

A great part of his intercoarae with -the natives consisted, 
on their side, in begging, chiefly for tobacco ; on his, in conu- 
plying with tlieir urgency, only when some specific point was 
to be gained. The chief appeared to be actuated by no motive 
but that of making the most of the man of beads, tobacco* 
and guns ; and Mr. Burcbell seems to have fonned a very ao« 
curate estimate of his character, reourkable ohiefiy for Us h»w 
cunning and unprincipled selfishness. It was requested thi^ 
the presents which were intended for him, might be deserved 
for a private interview, as, in the event of a public delivery, 
his fiiends would expect to share in his acquisitions. He dis*- 
played on all occasions, a spirit of craving covetousness, 
eageriy grasping at every shadow of advantage, and anxious to 
obtain an imiiaediate compensation even for the gifts which he 
affected to bestow freely. If he gave a bowl of milk, he would 
first accept payment, and then claim a share of what he had 
tendered as a mark of hospitalitv. We iiave, howevef, some 
suspicion that Mr. Burchell did not manage very cleverly in 
his transactions with the people and the governors. Other in^ 
dividuals and other parties had made their occasional residence 
in this city, without submittine to the impositions practised 
npon him; and even during bis stay, fierends, a Hottentot 
captain, with about fourteen of his men, came in well provided 
with fire-aims. These people had been accustomed to trade 
with the Bacfaapins, and yet, had never supplied them with a 
aingle musket ; nor does it appear that they had found any 
difficulty in resisting such demands as might have been made 
in that way. Mr. B. was active in his inquiries and investiga. 
tions, and adopted such methods as were likeiy to brine him 
into the most close and familiar intorcourse with the natives. 
He turned portrait-painter, and the result in one instanc^e, is 
tiius amusingly described. 

< M^pUimm^ who bad long resisted my solicitationfli tp sit for Amp 
pox^ait,^ Wat this moming prevailed on uy the offier of a quantity of 
tobacco, to grant my request. 

* Tliis being the first portrait which I had drawn at LItikun, it was 
fiHtunate thai I suoeeedled in obtaining a strong likeness, as the cir- 
on a stt ane^tnade avery fsvourableiniprassionoaihea^th^s, aadnls 



them exttssively* As soon as it was known, fiNr be inamediately i 
and to)d*evsi7>bod(y wh^ft I had done* every one cniwded t^ lee it* 
Matt^Yi capne sniilings and calUng out* AklaH, bqn I (l^ »e see S) and 
fft^r 1^ first surprise was over, he exdainaed, Singkel Sii^kel (Very 
pretty I Very well!) But the iv^tonishnif^ of the crqwd, 09 seeing 
' Uemmi in % booki if not very easily tp be d^tcril^d; nor pcriiapS 
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iaa^btd^ witbcmt hMring tetn ipitnened. Thcjr fisod tbeir egM «k 
k mitk a degree of attentioii which seened te grre to their oe«Bl»' 
neoees en ezpranion not very unlike that of fiear. it was evkleat 
that ao ttraage and uaexpected a eight absorbed ail their thoughti/; 
tilly on teking their eyes off the drawing and taming Id their caar 
paniont, they burst into laughter^ and expressed tHehr surprise wmA 
delight in a variety of modes all eqnidly oomie. Tlieir quickness in 
comprehending a hasty uncoloored drawing, ibr I was obliged to oom* 
plete it in a quarter of an hour, and in discovering at the first glance 
ihe meaning of every line, gave me a favonralSe opinion of tWr 
diacemment.' p» 463. 

During the latter part of Mr. Burcheira stay, alarms of in- 
▼asion by a powerful enemy, kept the inhabitants in a state of 
much agitation ; and the scarcity of provisions, with other cin» 
cumstances, determined him to leave the town for a time, thai 
be might, by hunting, procure a supply of dried meat. On the 
3rd ofAugust, he carried his design into execution ; and at ibis 
point, the present section of his journal doses. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth chapters comprise much vat^ 
terestin^ and important matter in illustration of the chazactet 
and habits of the Bachapin tribe ; but, from its miscellaneona 
nature, it will not admit of analysis, and we must therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a few gleanings. The town of I^takun is 
lar^e and irregular, the dwellings being ^.rranged more for \n^ 
dividual comfort, than for general conveni^ncei. The numbef 
of these abodes is estimated at about eight hundred, and tb^ 
inhabitants altogether are supposed to amount to not fewcir th^ii 
five thousand. The architecture of the houses ia singulaj, b«| 
commodious. Within a circular enclosure of interwoven twigv* 
averaging six feet in height, stands the family dwelling, eoflf 
taining beneath one conical roof, first, an open space of about 
three feet and a half, covered by the eaves, which rest updu a 
series of upright posts ; then, the wall of the house, enclosing 
the tegular apartments : beside these» there are, in the more 
capacious residences, huts for the servants and the stores. Of 
^at extensive class of native tribes to which the name of 
Biobuanaa is sasigaed, Mr. BureheU gives tbe following general 
description. 

* These nationa or tribes» as far as we are yet acqusfinted whh 
tfaeBi« pursue general! v the same mode of li& ; that is, tlieir richer 
consist chiefly in cattle ; thej^ have e^ch but one town^ prqperfr sa 
called ; their acdiitecture is circular ; their anps are hassagays ; Oieir 
clothing is made of the skins of aoimala; they wear the Icobo^ an<( 
their dress is fashioned in the manner already described, b«t the 
^eater part of theij! body is uncovered i the land which they inhabit 
^. the common prppeny of th(? whole trib^ as a p^Uire for theiV 
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Iiendf; tbey h«re no fixed dwdbgt, tatc&jftimg ia cbnr Uhtiis, dl 
c^bsn being nerehr lemporary gnztngNttitienft ; thejr aie often in a 
tute of warmre with eecb olher* for toe take of pJeader, oa prawMe 
of mutual retaliation for past robberies^ their real object being alwm 
the acquisition of cattle ; the corn which they cultivate is a species of 
< bidian millet ;' their tradings are conducted commonly on the prin* 

Xof barter ; beads are ti^ principal medium through which tbey 
exehan^ of goods ; and they are governed by hereditary obiaft^ 
whose aatboffity is absolute, although more frequently Scropered«i^< 
general opinion^ and still possesnng much of a patriarchal oautre/ . 

pp. 551^52. 

The religion of the Bachapins, if« indeed, they can be said 
to have any thing that deserves the name, is of the veqr low£8t 
kind ; but, as is usually the case, their credulity respecting the 
effects of sorcery is unbounded. We trust, however, that the 
time is rapidly approaching, when a purer light wilt pervade 
these benighted nations. Missionaries are on the alert, and 
commerce is preparing the way for a more frequent and aotive : 
intercourse between uie natives of Southern Africa and tbe^ 
civUized settlers of the Cape Colony. The foUowiar ain^ultr* 
custom approaches to the habits of more enlightened natioos* 

< They have among them a custom^ which at fitist sight has some- 
what of a hospitable appearance ; hot which on nearer examhiation h 
discovered to be merely an af&ir of convenience, and much reseaib^ 
ling in principle that of mercantile friendshinB» which end in aa even 
balance of accounts. It obtains only, I believe, between them and 
the Klaarwater Hottentots, and consists m the selection of a particubr 
person as the friend from whom they are to procure whatever t^y 
require., These favours are either returned in kind, when theotbei; 
party makes a journey into the countrj^ of him whom he has thus 
befriended, or they are repaid at the time with a present of equof 
value, if the Hottentot be the party who has received them. Thus, 
a Hottentot from that village, when he visits Litakun, which be m^er 
does but for the purpose of barter, goes dh*eaIyto the house of' hk 
correspondent, wnom he calls his maat (a Dutch word tdeniicaliivvUi .- 
* mate'), who supplies him with milk, and assists him in making his 
pui^^ases of oxen or ivory, and even engages to secure, ot^c^lliK 
for bifth a quantity of these articles ready at the time of Ua' Bckt<^ 
viste. From what has been stated of the selfish charactar >of.tJm>' 
Bachapins, it will readily be supposed that this generosity is not in- 
tended as gratuitous, and he does, in fact, receive in tobacco or Other ' 
things, what in his estimation is quadruple the value of his lfoM% 
for on their time, these people set no value. On the other h«\^oL,^^j 
the Bachapin visits the Hottentot village, he lives with his * ni^^ jf^^ 
fr^ quarters ; besides tlie advantage of accompanying ihk i^f^er || 
from Litakun, on which occasions he himself takes no provtarons^^^**/^ 
their journey* I am. unable to say whether this be a general cu^jira ^ 
between all the Bic^uana tribes ; but even so far as it has already 1>eeifi ' 
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traced* it is sufficient]^ int^res^ng» as it exhibits the first dawn of dki« 
of the essential principles of inUmational traffic^ and Aows us what 
mer'cantile agency is in its infancy, or at its birth/ p. 656, 

We infer from the close of the sixteenth chapter, that Mr. 
Burchell intends to close the narrative of his travels with this 
volume : the addition of a general index seems to confirm this 
intimation. We regret this. The work rises in interest as it 
proceeds, and we should hope that Mr. B. will, in some way or 
other, put the public in possession of the remainder of his 
journal, or at least of a selection from its more important 
details. 



Art. III. The Evidence of ChristianUy^ derived from its Nature and 
'Reception, By J. B. Sumner. M. A. Prebendary of Durham, &c. 
8vo. pp. 430. rrice lOs. 6d. London. 1824s 



1 N Mr^ Sumner's Treatise on the Divine Attributes, to which 
-^ was awarded Mr. Burnett's premium of £400, the evidence 
of the estistence and perfections of the Creator is built chiefly 
on the credibility of tiie Mosaic records of the Creation. The 
Christian Revelation is there excluded from beingr the ground* 
work of the argument, ' because, that being granted, any 
' treatise on the Divine attributes would be superfluous.' In 
the present work, though not professedly a sequel to the former,"*^ 
the higher decree of evidence is illustrated, which is deducible 
from the Christian records. The design of the volume is to 
shew, * that a religion like the Christian, could never have 
' existed, unless it had been introduced by Divine authority. It 
' could not have been invented : it would not have been re- 
' ceived.' 

* The line of argument has at l^ast one advantage : atthesAma < 
time that it proves, if well founded, that the religion is true, k^ibewy'i- 
also what the religion is.' 

Tbia advantage gives a great superiority, in our ju^^n)^f3^.,y 
to Ae argument from internal evidence. For, after all. thexedloi 
controversy with the infidel tarns on the Divine oharaoter M,. ^ 

__^_^ : ■> .^-»'.M a 

^ Mr. Sumner does not refer, either in the title-page or the profiled, '•' 
to his former work. Possibly, he is not ^uite satisfied with it as af ^ 
performance. It certainly displays extensive and multifarious read*' 
mg, and may be read with advantage ; but, in originality, in closeness^ ' 
of reasoning, and in strictly theological knowledge, it is sMseWhat 
lieficient, and is superseded by better works. 
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tliat i^hioh proftss^ to be a ReTeUfcion framHeoren; aodii^ 
should be found to hav^ nined little, when wt had broaght 
him to acknowledge, that the external evidence is conlplete, — 
that both the Mosaic records and the Christian Scriptures are 
credible, — that they are both authentic and genuine, — if, when 
we proceeded to speak of their sacred contents, he should* 
with the Papist, refer us to an authorized interpreter for their 
meaning, or, with the Socinian, contend that dt Paul was a 
bad reasoner. A man may be firmly convinced of the his- 
torical truth of Christianity, and yet remain under a mistake, or 
in almost utter and wilful ignorance as to what Christianity is. 
He may believe that the religion is true, and yet, not have taken 
a step towards becoming a religious man. The exhibition of 
the evidence of Christianity, apart from its nature and do«tfine8» 
has no direct tendency to make him such. It is adapted to 
yield the highest satisfaction to a believer, and to confirm his 
faith in the Oospel which he has received ; and this is perhaps 
the chief use of all works which treat of the evidences of Re- 
velation. But no fact is more clearly established by experience, 
than that the highest degree of evidence is insufiicfent to over- 
come a repugnance to the truth. The sceptic vrill not believe. 
Why ? Because he sees no beauty in religion, that he should 
desire it. And so long as this is the case, neither would he 
believe although one should rise from the dead. What then 
is. to be done ? Shall we argue over again with him the external 
proofs, or shall we revile him for his perverse incrednlity, 
and forget the spirit of Christ in zeal for nis cause? It seems 
to us, ttiat the only method likely to succeed with a man not 
committed to obstinate infidelity by his vices, is to hold up, 
not the evidences of religion, which can at most convince him 
only that he ought to believe, but the portrait of religion, 
which may peradventure disarm opposition* if not subdue his 
ibeart. The affections are moved by those qualities poly whioh 
render the object venerable, or lovely, or desirable* Paacal 
has finely said : ' A man who discovers evidences of the Chr^s- 

* tian religion, is like an heir who finds the title-deeds of his 

• family. Will he say that they are forged, and will he neglect 
' to examine them?' No man ever examined the Scriptun^, 
with a wish to find them true, and remained a sceptic. 

Mr. Sumner will be thought to have stated the sceptical 
^^fstbri with exemplary candour amd fairness in the oj(»ebihg 
paragraph of his volume. 

* A book is put into ny bands, profeBsing tol give an acoosnt' ef 
a revelation from G«mL I fiod this revebtioa estahliifasd' aa tie 
Wligion of ny country, under tho name of Ghristiaailif* I^nd^lho 
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lupii ackndiHIedgtiflig h, aod • taking cognizance of aoy verj groM 
iosidta againtt m divine authority. I find a maintenanoe for ministers 
who.teadi» explain, and enforoe it, making pait of the consticiitioii 
of tke Sufee* laee a great variety of peraons, who do not receive 
or claim any paoticipation in that poblic mmntenance, also eiK 
deatvottriog, ia extend a belief ia iti truth, and an observaAce of ita 
precepts 

< A alight acquaintance with the nature of Christianityy asaurea m^ 
alaoy thatauch a religion ia expedient for the public good. U teachea 
men to consider themselvea aa i^aced under the eye of their Creator. 
It declares the importance of human conduct and character to be- 
aoch, as to have occasioned the interference of a Divine Person,' 
called the Son of God. It demands a very pure morality* It re* 
gulates the lives and habits of men by sanctions so awful» as must 
afiect and influence all that are capable of extending their view to* 
tbinga future and inviaible« 

* Thea^circumatanoes, however, though they raajjr juatly be oon- 
aidered aa presumpttona in favour of the truth or Christianttyi are not 
decisive^ It ia a presumption ia lU favour, that our ancestors should 
have made Christianity a part of the law of the land; because we 
are entitled to suppose that they had reason for what they did. It ia$ 
ip its favour, that they should have provided for its support and 
extension ; and that so many persons should take an evident interest 
in its success. It is still more in its favour* that its doctrines should 
be beneficial to the morality and happiness of men. But then, I find 
some of these circumstances on the side of other religions abo. The 
ancient inhabitants of Euroipe had a religion prior to Christianity,- 
which th^ maintained at a considerable expence of statues, sacrificear 
temples, and ministers. They defended this religion carefully. Their 
Wisest men, though they perceived Its absuniity, still supported 
it, on the express ground of its utility to the state. Again, the 
religion of Mohammed is established over an immense and populous* 
region ; and has its priests and temples, publicly acknowledged 
and maintained. The Hindoos and the Chinese haye a religion and' 
a priesthood, whose power over their people is not inferior to that of 
the n}inist(ers of Christ In fact, no civilized country e^cists without 
some form of religion ; the members oif which, whatever it be» are 
no less vehement in its support, and oflen no less confirmed in ifs 
belief, then the professors of Christianity. The morality; mdeed, 
of these religions, is very difierent from that of the Gospel, and' 
tbeir effect upon the mind and upon the happiness of their votaries, 
very different. But as the moral State of diflerent' nations, idd^pen- 
dent of religion, is also unequal, the purer morality and general' 
sfiperiority of the Gospel may, it is possible, have arisen ffon |he 
exercise of a nobler intellect and a happier combination of circiun- 
stances, and are not alone a sufficient reason for my embracins; it aa 
divine. £ngland has a better religion thaa Turkey or Hinoostan. 
But then England has made a fiir ^ater advance in arts and sciences ; 
has a wider Mid of literature ; is m every respect a more enlightened' 
eountry; and iU auperipr rel^ion may be no more a resuk of dhrinr 
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interferetice, tlifln its better constitution and more equal laws; Be'^ 
•Mei which, the Gospel, in proportion as it is purer than ' the * 
rdtgioBS of Brahma or Mahommed* demands greater sacrifices ; and 
re4aires» therefore, to be coofirmed by a proportionate ftrce of 
endence. And I cannot but be awarot that although this religion 
is countenanced fay the state, and defended by the laws, and corw 
dialljr believed by many ; yet, it is also disbelieTed by many, neglected 
by more, and openly assaulted by some. So that it appears, on 
a cursory view, to be placed in much the same circumstances, 
as most other religions which have prevailed in different countries 
and different ages of the world. 

- * For these reasons, I must have a stronger ground for bdieving 

Christianity, than that it is the established religion of my own age- 

and country. This fact, together with ito obvious utility to.the pabuc 

qaorals, may secure my respect to iui institutions, and my cbmpiiuiee 

' s forms. Socrates and Cicero ofered sslcrifiee to the deitiea 

Ir ancestors. But if I am required to go further, I must 

deeper, and have a surer foundatioo of my fiuth* And the 

It consideration shews me that I am bound to make this inquiry, 

at if I neglect Christianity unexamined, X n^lect it at my 

The first ciuestion, then, which arises, reapecta the origin of 
this Revelation. Are the historic records of the New Testament 
authentic ? Did such a peraon as Jesus Christ exist, and was 
he the author of this religion ? Mr. Sumner, passing over the 
inibecilities of Volney and Paine, assumes the aflirmative aa 
amply substantiated by unquestionable historical eyidence. 

* The only g^round, then, which a sceptic can take, who means his 
ittateraents or opinions to be examined, is, that Jesus did exist, and 
that the main circumstances of his history are true ; but that, with 
respect to his divinity or his divine mission, he probably deceived 
hioDself, but certainly deceived others, when he persuaded Uiem to . 
worship him, and to teach ardigion under his authority and tfame. ' 
I will , consider the queation on this ground. I will take die lifei 
ministry, and public execution of Jesus as an historical fact. Itm^if - 
be denied ; as men may deny any thing which they do not aotorily}! 
see, or hear, or feeL But it has this advantage over evecy otbei^. 
historical fact; that it has been regularly attested by persona b^ 
lieving it, and staking all that was most valuable to them upon its 
truth, from the date assigned to its occurrence, to the prei^nt, 
hour;' 

The twofold argument on which Mr. 3umner rests the woof 
that the Christian Religion is not of main, but of God, ia de^ 
rived from its nature and ita reception ; but these aie becei- 
sari^y^bieuded in the Author's reasonings, since it it ita pecopu^ 
tioj^ notwithMatiding its nature, that gives force to ih% ai&o^i 
mf«^. Th^ auhjecta pf the ensuing chaplera mi^ be vedt^^A**" 
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to these several propositions. I. Tlmt infismach as ChrislStfiiity 
waft directly opposed to the prevailing opinions* expectations/ 
and national prejikdices of the Jews, its leading doctrines are* 
such as ooola not be expected to originate from Jews; I!;*" 
That the Christian doctrines are in the strictest sense original, 
being nnderived fium wry known or accessible source in the 
belief of those times and countries. III. That, nevertheless, thev 
receive a confirmation and collateral support from the Jewisn 
Scriptures and institutions, which it is impossible to refer to 
simple coincidence or accommodation. IV. That the original 
phraseology of the Christian Scriptures is a further proof of 
t^ originality and Divine origin of the doctrines. V. That 
there are indications of more than human fore-knowledge m 
the AuthcMTs of the Christian Scriptures, taken in conneuoa - 
With. BMbseqnent experience. VI. That the wisdom manifested 
in the New Testament writings, is a proof of their supematura) 
origin* VII. That the Christian character is strictly original ; 
' ori^nal even among the Jews, and altogether foreign from the 
* habits and feelings of other nations.' VIII. That original ' 
and unexpected as are the doctrines of Christianity, they are 
perfectly reasonable^ IX. That the account of the first pro- 
mulgation of Christianity contained in the New Testament 
records, afibrds the only explanation of its establishment and 
progress. X. That the change of character produced by its 
reception in the first Christians, is an evideoce of its truth. 
XI. That the effects of Christianity on human happiness are 
such as agree with its Divine origin. XII. That the evidence 
by which Christianity is attended, is the only conceivable 
evidence' by which it could be confirmed to us, and such aa 
agrees with the general character of the Divine government* 

From this analysis, our readers will perceive that the evidence 
here appealed to, is partly external, nardy internal : to a cer*- 
tain extent, the Gospel is shewn to oe its own witness, white 
the history of Christianity is made to furnish an attestation of 
its cnKlentials. The pre-eminent recommendation of the work 
if;, that Mr. Sumner nas succeeded in putting his argument 
in^ such a shape as gives, to use his own expression, ' a sub- 
' Stantire form both to belief and unbelief. After reading 
some apologies for Christianity, one is almost led to supposet. 
that the point at issue is only a literary question, and that what 
Wataioin believed more than Gibbon did, amounted to nothing 
morb than a difference, of opinion as to an historical fact. 

Jn shewing the originality of the Christian doctrines, Mr. 
Sumner remarks, that the success of Mahommed's imposture 
may be ascribed, in a great degree, to the simplicity of what he 
tafe^t^ and) its agreement with human reason, fits weit its vrMi ' 
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Vf of hift diseifyles. "Tb^ trolk !• 

ift, and to which the img dkntrtm' ftf 
t attributed.-^the tuutr of the Oocfc 
Bwish and Cbristian acriptures r he 
anew, and to clear away the intra- 
id martyrs, saints and angels» wbidi 
in that dark age and ooiintiy.! We 
are idolmed to Ibtnk, that sofieient atieaehae not been laid on 
thh civdumstanee, in Moountia^ for. the sueceee ef.tllB AiaWtat 
R^fbrmer'^for duch, to a eavtam eilest;. he<w«ik. ieiiiiitwnlJMii: 
nnt trttiinphed over Christianity | 
scarcely, till of late, come into ci 
siona of Mabommed are not more a 
the Po)>e, nor was bis» of the two 
aseendancy of the Malioromedan r 
foiv therefore, not merely by the f 
by ^e Bword, but by ite being tr 
prated;--*^ath a» oppoaed to the ha 
tbut be required his followers to h 

admitted on all hands^ was the divinity of faisr own miaairfll 
This was the only original position, and there wee notUigttlei 
credible in it, taken by itself ; nothing ofipoeed to the pr^«^ 
dices of hh followers. But the case is quite otbeneiee wMl. 
Christianity. We cannot in any such way aooount eitherfdt 
its success or for its fnndamental doctrines. ^ 

* Thev are agreeahle, indeed,* remarks Mr. Sumner, ' to esCbecU 
ence and observation : they explain appearances which are and §lh 
ways have been universal throughout the workl ; they auft the eha* 
racter, and meet the necessities of mankind ; but they arJB ao ^ 
from ^ing on that account ^ as old as the creation/' that a moment^- 
reflection on what the tenets of the Go^et really are, wtli^sliewtllem 
to be in the strictest sense origineL Like the theory of allfeeiio% 
they explain phenomeea long obserrcd and every where ohief«el4*>( 
but^ like that theory, ibe explaeation was perfectly novel* < kic 4tf* 
^)t M»t|uppose.thM im^utberized 
opunti^ could ever have undertake 
'* Tifi Son qf nwn h come (o suk a 
'^ So God loved the wrtdt that he g 
that belijsve in him might not perish^ i 
implied in these passages, and otbei 
km4 are under toe wrath and cond 
Ims Son, 10 the form and nature of i 
son the penalty incurred by sin, an 
bappiaess.to as many as beeame his 

' Now,, when we reflect on these 
of .the. familiarity derived from long 
9f^mK suph «a would be Uke(y u> o 
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M the fiMmdatkm of a rd^^ioos system which tfiej were inlending to 
promulgate to the world ? Can we beliere that imposturcy haviitg 
an unlimited field open before it, would choose this ground to ex- 
patiate upon ? There is no reason to think that, as Jews, the au- 
. thors would entertain this view of the state of mankind ; still less 
that, supposing such to be their opinions, they would make diis die 
groundwork of a religion which was to be proposed for their accep- 
tance to Aeir countrymen and to all nations. 

* These^ however, are the doctrines on which the religion of Jesos 
is built. The basis of the whole is, the alienation of mankind from 
God, and their consequent state of darkness, error, and condemnation. 
This is no after-thought, or comment of a later age : it is declared 
bv Jesus himself, in express terms, and in various ways. It is de- 
dared by him, when he explains the object of his coming into the 
wofld, and applies to hinndf the propheUc passage of Isaiah, *< The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, oecause he hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor : he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted f to preach ddiveranoe to the captives, and recaoering of eight to 
the blind g to set at Ubertw them that are brtdsed ; to preach the accept 
table year of the Lord/* He affirms it expressly, when he sajrs, ** lam 
the ttMiy, and the truikf and the life t no man cometh to the FatJier but 
iywieJ* He implies it, when he aftctionately complains of those 
who rejected his message, *^ Ye will not come unto me, thai ye might 
haioe ItfeJ* He implies' it, when he says, ** He that heareth my 
word,. and believetb on him that sent me, hath everlasting Hfe^ and 
ehatt not come itUo condemnation^ but is passed from death unto life,** 
He implies it, in ascribing his incarnation to the merciful design of 
God, *< who had not sent his Son into the world, to condemn the 
woM, but that the world through him might be saved. He that be- 
Ueveth on him ie not condemned^ but he that beUeveth not is condemned 
already t beeanse he hath not belieoed on the name of the only begotttn 
Son €fQod.^ ' 

The opposition of modern Unitarians to these very doctrines, 
IB made use of by our Author as a striking confirmation of the 
argument drawn from their opposition to men's previous 
opinions. 

* The little probability which existed,^ of such a revelation being 
believed, or invented in order to its being believed, is sufficiently 
pUiin from what we ourselves know and feel, and have constant op- 
portunity of observing. The doctrines in question, that Jesus came 
to make atonement for the sins of men ; for that ** all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God ;" and that «« eternal life is the 
gift of God through him," or for his sake : how are these statements 
usually received i Are they the first, or the last doctrines which 
mankmd are willing to acquiesce in ? Are there not multhodes 
who do not dispute or doubt the evidence which confirms the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and yet refuse their assent to this leading 
tenet f Is it not generally understood to be so contrary to the pre* 

VOL.XXI.N.S. 2Q 
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MBMioM of manUnd, tbit ii n nHmkkfit^^ of nthti MdlrUio 
1^ AeMoB iosi$t«4 bn it ttai mio ofa^ecl of the GoBiioi, ia4r«iiUoo» 
whicbwert iotiatcled to give • ^ppuUr viev of tho etid^noes of 
^hriltianitvv Kotwithitoildinf the clevness ^th whi^ it is laifl 
il6#ti» and the Tariout prooft which can be alkgod to shew, that 
DMbe R^vtladOfi^ from the begroniitg, hat hiof^ed uporn this as Its 
ormciphl t>dnt ; we know that a coniidemble bodri even ^rno^kg thoie 
who do not neglect religiwi^ laboyr to oRdutie this article 9tim tte 
Qol(H o^thaaK^preatptea, thatitia comiwry te iWabggealiiM ^ 
onlrraatDnt and, t horai oi e , oanaotWadaiitteibf tltaaewhoptiAai 
tbeaMolTea ^ rational Chriitia«a«'* . - '/ 

. ' The propoakion which they anitain 'ia^ thai ^ Ood firaly ^fiifc^ 
givaa the aim of aMo, upoa repantwicei aM that theiw can ta^iira 
occaaian, properly speakingv for aay tbiiig fiirther beif^ .donf^ ^ 
atert the panishtDenc with which tMy had baen threateaea%? Q^ 
this grOundy the saOrifice which Jeaos declared that He oame to 
malie^ and whkh his apostle^ affirmed that he had made upon the 
orolSy It explflioed away. His death it soaMtimet said to hate coo- 
Jmied the truth of hh nwiiofu Others treat it as aa *' iHitstHottt 
«aatoplo» ahewing us the mast perfect obedfebee to God and flta^ 
most gei^reiis goodaess and h>ve to mafi» tpeeooMoeoded 1o our iiuiMii 
tioo by ail pasattile addeanutaM and eag«|i|hig c auaide rati oos.^^ JM 
they alMeot against tkm docttrno of atonoonui^ '^ ashaavig^iaatigr 
debaaed the truths of the natural placabiliqr of the Dif«iae Betiig» 'mA 
4>ttr ideas of the equity of hb goaennaeat«*' ^ they oontidrr Je sus 
Us k man commissroned by 6od (o make a fuUar oammnnicatiQa^ ff^ 
Ins will, and teach a purer moralitr than the world had known be« 
foft% hfhm lifby to act aa example of nerieot o b adi c a ^ a ; fayiBis 
daathy to manifbat bis aincerity ; and by Mi raaotreoiion^ tocowaiaoiP 
iiaaf4ho ipceat truth wbiob he had bean eaaaMssbnad an taacb, wr 
ffiriM'agaMa to futucalifew -< >.? 

* It those who do not discard the authority of ScriptttTOi ni^f witf 

Srofess to revere it, can be thus induced to bend ana distort its viain 
ecltfratiotis, in order to bring them to the KfVel of their previous. 
oj^nion*^; wo have a striking argument to prove what 1 be^tt Itts' 
cMptav by atfeigiog; namely, thitt thepurpaao whld^ Jesud ^M^ 
for his appearance in the world was very littie Itkelv to b ao o d bi w ' 
fabriotted iu order to deceive; and if invented, oitber l^ fraud '^r 
onthusiusm, very little likely to have obtained attention and cDsttil^* 

Without overpowerinj; evidence.' 

■\ * -•'"..■*,■ 

Th^ Sooinina, ittdoed, laatiatakm that the 4lootriaM foid fplM«^ 
(rfosy df the New Testamant ureao fhr freift boiBg enginal, ikMf' 
ifi 3iatiaa«omttigIy p^culrarin the dt>clritie k figorotfrre, thohat^' ^ 
na^ beiikg hecottimodatedto the notions atid ptcj^di^ea ofiM - 
j^w^. IWthis ticintvei'he attempts to explain ^wecydIto^^lK#^^' 
d6tMtiile 6( a propitiation. But Mr. Suiniief proceeds to^eVi^ 
that the very phraseology of the New Testament is so^- bn^nai 
^ ta i^ffoid ^r attoag areaaaaption that the idea^ aaeaodjbaba 
conveyecl, required aueb iaueTatioA in kngui^. . There is iUo * 
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dtarest proof, that the doctrines and phratieology of ^ 
Apostles, though in accordance \vith the Jewish l^cri^tiires, 
were not in conformity to Jewish opinions ; that ^be idepji 
were so new as to be accounted for only on the suppositipij q| 
an original revelation. A revelation from Heaven contamM^ 
nothing original in its communications, a revelation such c^ U 
required no i&upernaMiraL wisdom or knowledge to dictate^ ana 
^kccommodated to the previous opinions of mankind, is the fig** 
ment of the wi-dUant rational Christians. The manner in which 
Mr. Sumner has made Socinianism bear involuntary wit* 
uess to the truth of Revelation, in its vc 
Christianity of all that is characteristic 
roost convincing in its internal evidence, 
ins^enious ; it is just and triumphantly si 
admirable feature of the work, that there i 
nothing in his tone or style of express] 
pffend an opponent. The fair, and temper 
j^er in which he states the points at issue, will, we are per* 
smded, enhance in no small aegree the efficiency of the work. 
• But ' it is the object of the Christian Scriptures, not mereijr 
^to dcwlare certain trutJbs, but to recommend and form ^ parti-' 
* ettlar character/ * Does this character/ inquires Mr. onm** 
ner, * agree with the natural bias of the human mind? If so* 
' we need seek no further for its origin.^ 

^IffOntim other hand, it is audi a character as had no ezistiag 
«nginal^wbiN:i it was first propoied in the Gospel; such a character 
us sses are nstnrally inciiaed to bold in low esteem, yet, admirab^ 
suited to the end for wbicli it was designed ; then* fr^ probahilicy 
wiH be added to the arguments in favour of the religion.' 

This chapter is more especially worthy of a ** pia&ter in 
" J^^el/' We have read it with ^elings of no ordii^ary ss^tJA*- 
£9fiUou» but ^uld not do justice to it by auy partial cuctrafqts. 
The general spirit of it may be gathered from the 4Qtbor*s' 
citation of the following noble passage from Bishop Rejf^^ 
avoids. 

* ** The subliBKSt phtlofopby Chat ever wet, did never drive man 
mA ef ^ioMelf imt a remedy; did never leach tnan to deny hkoself^ 
bttttohaild op his house with the oU ruins»tofi9tch stones and Bma^ 
rials QUI of.m wonted qusny. HitmiliaiiQAt ponfiirioe* shsoM, tou 
be tfjle in 4>vir own eyes, to be nothing within oura^eSf to b» friUiog , 
to ^wn the vei^eance of Cod, to judge ourselves, to jifftify him thut. 
m9jf condemn us, and he witneues ^aii^it .ouiK^y^,. l^^e ^y^'fBWI. 
kf^Qwn only iu the book of Qod.'^ ' , . , ^ 

f\Tekm ftway,^ fBrnarks Mr. SuanMr, ^ the judicial pw^ebf 
f#ieoessi.t;tteaBwayite#iqiiiil Mj ^S m it,emdiiimtB»mdn$w^^ 
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'basife for humility like the Christian.* It is, thererore, a rta- 
ttii^al cotiseqiienfce, that those who do not receive tte doctrine 
df Atonebnent, do not pretend to such humility as the Gospel 
pteBcribes and the Apostles profess. But the sceptic doubts, 
whether this character can have a favourable aspect ou virtue 
dhd happiness. This is the moral paradox : ' reliance tpon 

* Christ, the main^spring of the whole character, insteaa -of 
' producing carelessness, has quickened the a;ppreheaftion of 

• oflfending.* The appeal lies to experiertce, aikl 'experience 
universally sides in favour of Christianity. But Mr. Sujroifer 
anticipates an objection drawn from die very originality of 
these doctrines, as if» in the same proportion, they nnist be 
both improbable and unreasonable. 

, \J conceive/ he adds, < that this objection is the root of all nn- 
f^ell^f; The direct proofs of the truth of Cliristianity are so full^ so 

; varlouSt and so irrefragable^ that raen cannot remain unbelievers 
through defect of eviuence. They doubt or deny in spile of evidence, 
because of the unexpected and unpahitable nature of wh^t that evi- 
dence attests. The Scriptures themselves lead us to antidparte this. 
They tell us, that the doctrines are such as the heart naturally revolts 
from; receives slowly and unwillingly : such as are contrary to the 
suggestions of human philosophy, and will not be cordially embraced 
untu the heart is brought into a docile and submissive posture, WA Is 
disposed to bow humUy before the oracles of God. 

* The two points, I imagine, at^whicb reason is disposed to cavil^ 
are, first, the punishment to whidi the Scriptures declare l^at m0n 
are liable from the judgements of God ; and next, the meabs ofibred 
them to escape from that punishment, throi^ the vicarious suffering 
of Jesus as tne Redeemer.* '. ; 

With respect to both of these points, therefore, Mr. Sanmer 

proceeds to shew, that the Gospel is in accordance both "with 
Reason and With experience; that the former doctrine t^oiofddes 
, \yith other undeniable facts or appearances whibh confVoiti lis 
, ^jxtheVoridiK and agrees with the apprehensions wh?(^h tntth^ 
tk\m s^^e disposed to entertain \ and that the latter is s^ldne ^d 
; fieriiectly suitable to the coi^dit^on in which the Gospel mfjls 

the^hnftian Jraoeu Th^ Author just glaAces sA the a^^ii)e|\^so 

psofeunMy hakidled in Bishqp Butlec's ^'^ Analogy /of Nuitaml 
j^'^^iltid* ilwmaled Religien,^' as anr wwwsr to we iObjfaetioes 

'kgi^at the dechratibns of Scripture on tlie subjects ^o^iGcid's 
'ttiotal'^pvetnttfeiil. The woriditsidf is not 8Uoh<iB»i ttMoi^g 

td di^ reai56iiiri|'6f human philosophy, would hate beeb<fiH$i«glit 
] prbnablV:' It Is t)y no means consistent with the Yifewij^bt' jpli^o- 

sojphicU perfection which the sceptic desires tl^^felttertfflii. 
' '^pJ^re are difficulties which meet us ^t.^very view! olj't^*^ ^j(^- 

tion, whichi Revelation does not enable lis ^if^^XlruHS^'^^^ 
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vrtitch it: does not profeas to remove. 'But it is 'a auQieifiit 
ireaHon for not rejecting on that ^rouod what ChristianUy; <hpies 
reveal, tliat these difficulties are iafinitely aggravated, ti)^ the 
book' of nature becomes stiil more inexplicable, if we set asicje 
Revelation- i- ,' 

The credibility of the doctrine of Redemption depends, Mr. 
Sumner remarks, on the reception given to tlie former poilit^ — 
the essential demerit of sin. Every offence which is committed 
against the' light of reason, or of conscience, or of the Divine 
ifltv, i^ a jA-aetical effect of the prevailing error, that the con- 
t'd ucitcf^sico is a matitter of indifference to tlieir Creator,. 

''' ^ MtiHitiides iinagine that, though what they consider very 
heinowisins maybe avenged, yet, a neglect of their Maker, and a 
systematic indulgence of their natural passions, and in particular the 
transgression, whatever it be, to which they are individually most 
..oddicted, will be passed over. The deceitfulness of the heart, the 
prevalence of vice, the moral disorders of the world, encourage all 
these delusions. Men contemplate the habits of their fellow^creatures, 
instead of the Divine holiness; and comfort themselves with the poor 

.satisfaction, that the majority are in the same condition with them- 
selves, 

' Now, of these vague or false imaginations, every one is swept 
away, when the mysterious truth, — God appearing in the funn and 
suffering, the punishment of nian, — is received into the heart. So 
stupendous a sacrifice discovers the misery of those in whose favour 

' jt was prepared. It speaks a language which cannot be refuted: a 
language addressed to the heart, no less than the reason. It puts an 
end to the delusive hope, that men may pass through the world re* 
gardless of God as their Creator, and disobedient to Him as their 
Moral Governor, and yet fear no evil : that if any eternity lies betbrc 
them, it must be an eternity of happiness. Let them bo once per- 

.suaded, that one who ** was with God in the beginning, and was 
God," became man, that he miglrt redeem men from the penalty in« 
curred by their sins ; that he might satisfy the offended justice of God 
in beiialf of all who should commit themselves to hirp as a deliverer 
and a ruler ; — Uicn there is an end of all vague conjectured and 
i^rouudlcss expectations. We know that sin h noticed, nay, is ttmi- 

' dcmned by God, because he required a propitiation for it : U^e 'are 
sure that its recompense is dreadful, sinc^ a dreudfai reeompetisebas 
alr^dy been exacted. If Jesus underwent the dedth which' i» re- 
served for the worst of human" crimes, we hav^ conviociog qvidence 
|9f the doom which impends over all for whom be i^ not a sabstitiite. 

, H^s cr«i8s exhibits an inscription which testifies at onqe **, ti^^ go'od- 

>)ess lki\d severity of God:, on them that continue rebellious^ seye- 

, Vt^. ; but goodness towards all that receive his goodness/'. For if 
Goi spared not his own Son, if the bitter cup might not p Mm 
Jiiro exxjept ho drank it, how vain must be the prevalent expe ivtion, 

.that, if there is another world, those who fear him^ and th e who 

'fear liim aot| willfare in it equally well ! 
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' ^ Tficltbfce't»f tWs pnlpnble arptimttit, thit ictisible proof of the 
evfl, of 8irt, fs ^lifBcrentfy exemplined by its effectft. li dalty prodiiocfc 
ji ttabifotmiilioh of ninral character which nothing else can atthieTe. 
nspowet is attested by the fact, which some deny, and others treM 
as a paradox, but which really admits of easy explanation, and ia 
cohiSrnied by every page in the annaJs of Chrbtianity : that thoae 
persons are uniformly the most fearful of siOi and the most singular 
in their walk of holiness, who have the fullest reliance upon redemo* 
tion through Jesus. There is nothing wonderful or unaccouniablfc 
in this : It is the natural effect of their belief. For they, of all men, 
have the liveliest conviction of the responsibility, danger, and !*• 
mentabl6 consequences of sin. Others may hesitate, and do hesitate 
tb Admit the cenniilty of its condemnation. But they who belffeve in 
the dacrifice of Christ have the clearest a|>prehen8ion and ^nunteefc 
rif this troth. Nothing can m«ke so certain the punithraeht wWeb, 
tf tndnlged, it will hcreai^cr incur, as the purfishnient which it ^aa 
Actually incurred. In proportion, therefore, as a man's viewa of Ibe 
atonement are dear, his abhorrence and dread of oppoaing the 
D?vihc will are sincere and operative. The cross of Chriat is M 
oftde ^ refu^ in which his conscience may find shelter^ and a beooofi 
holding forth to hitli a constant warnmg against the carelenneaay the 
errors, and the corruptions of the world. 

« If this is the natural l-esttlt and the practical efifect of the death 
of Jesus, we seem to approach towards a clearer underatanding ef 
the wisdom of that mysterious dtspensatton/ pp. 281 -^£85.' 

We fnnst make room for the following admirable passage* 
whtch occurs in, this saoie chapter : the Author is shewing how 
wonderfully suited are even the indirect effects of the Chnstian 
doctritie to the nature and situation of mankind. 

* Again, the humble condition in which Jesus appeared, might at 
£rst sight be deemed inconsistent with the high character which he 
jummntd. And certainly it is improbable, that men who contrived a 
:ficikin»< should represent the Son of God to be so born and so de* 
-soenskd ^ or, if they invented the history of his Hfe» sbovid make it so 
•little dignified, so little attractive to the imagination. Bat when we 
soDsider the whole purpose ascribed to him ; not only to offer an 
ntdHeaieotfor sin.,, but to shew a pattern of virtue , not only to rc- 
c^tffiile men to God> bat to ** leave them an ensample^' of a life led 
^cttording'Cie tua.will;. then, what might be thought an inconsistency 
m his history, becomes an additional testimony to its truth. Had b^ 
assumed a situation of worldly splendour, had he been invested with 
ite dijgnlly of royal honours, he might have furnished an example of 
Sbdcration in affluence, and of humility in power^ to that very sm^ 
%rbf>^tic^ of mankind to whom riches or honours can ever bdong. 
Oip^ to Mv^ivast' majority of what mankind are and always P^^t he yi 
^l^itgcit he^OQuld have left no lesson* They could npt ba^e trodden 
iniiiir^st^p^K tor he would, have walked in paths very di{^rent tVooi 
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^ Philoeopbical teaohers, tndceciy have commoi^y bi^tf^wi;^ iliUJ# 
^bptigbt upoh ibe poor ant] naipitaucted clastes* who were H(^t^e| 
able to appreciate nor repay thoir labours. Rut^ io the. sight <^( Gfl^^ 
We ^poei possibly imagine that or>e of his creacvw^ja more .v^ui^ 
tha%>anothor» bowevcr dlfT^rent ^leir earthly conditious. The pr(^.^^T 
bilill^iii, (her^fore^ .that the interests of the majority wout'l bid <;oa^ 
auIt^d.^And to how great a degree they arc consulted by the poverty 
audyli^uaiihty of Jesus, is seen by daily experience. No consolation 
is ni^^Q frequently rqcurred to, or more gratefully received^ than the 
refli9Cf ion that ** he came not to be ministered unto, but to minister/' 
and. often. *< had not where to lay hia head/' The evils of life fose 
HHKii of their bitterness, when we believe that similar evils were 
•ctually experienced by hioi ^Swbo for us men ,and for our salvation 
oaoie down from heaven ;" and who having himself KUJFered huraaa 
trials, and known human in^rmitiea, is able to succour them that are 
ieftipted^ For it was no temporary character that he assumed. His 
office *was not finished nor his mercy exhausted, when he left this 
world. The Christian enjoys an additional encouragement in the 
4ifBpult warfare which he must need^ maintain in his progress toward 
eternity, from the assurance, that he whose compassion was first at- 
tracted by the state of man, still extends his care over all who applj 
to him ; still watches their spiritual interests, and intercedes for their 
meny fallings; so/ that enlivened by his presence, and strengthened 
by his support, they may go on their way rejoicing, and ful61 the 
course of probation iillott<ed to them* 

* It appearsi therefore, that the Christian doctrine of redemption 
Cliroiigh a Mediator, is intelligible, as well as original v and id reoom-* 
Uiended to our reason no less than to our faitli. Considered as it 
tmght in all fairness to be considered, according to things as they 
exist, and in connexion with the actual state of the world and of maQ« 
kind, it derives additional probability from its adaptation to the pur- 
pose for which it was professedly devised. It finds niankind in a con* 
dition of moral ruin and spiritual ignorance; whatever be rbe cailise, 
this fact is Indisputable ; and 4t brings to their rorltonitvon a dbKvever, 
who is God,' with power to save, — ^who is man, with tendernsse «tto 
pity ; — wlio has assured mankind of his lore, by a proof tiie oiost^h^ 
eontrorvertfble and endearing,-~who is with us to animate our oioei>* 
Bobs in liis service, and is with God to make iotercessioB fbr oisr 
iniiirniities. Can we suppose a reasonable man to be askedv wlutt 
ivould best enable him to pursue a rcligieua course in bw pbsaage 
through this world, he could hardly have required lessi aodcertatoijr 
lie could not have expected more/ pp. 289—- S93. 

Here we must close omr extractfti> and it canaot be oec^fisaty 
iforusto ftdd oue w<xrd in recommendation o( the vv6rk. W^ 
d'^m it, indeed, a very valuable a<Mition Uk the. das&'of w^rlui 
'^jth #hlch it will raiige. Such a work can never be dee iosbep 
Btip^rfluodB, to whatever extent the field may seeni to have 
been pre-occupted. On Bome pointff, Biabap Butler, ort othiers» 
Mr. Erskine and Mr. Fuller, have employed a similar lfl\« of 
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angi^pj^t ; bjut we recqllecti no work that takes at oppe ao 
cpuipreb^j^Bive a view of the iswibjectj and treaU the various 
brai^ob^ of the nrgitment in tt^ir mutual connexion with ao 
tskMck perspicuity nud force. Mr. Suiiiner'$ atyle ia lumiucias, 
chaste, and unutfected, and we 
irit of the work, 
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* Eclectic R. Muy 1623, and Jan. 1823. 
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Art* IV. Clavis Apoitcikci: or a Key 'to tfie Apbitolic WHtfti^ ; 
' being an Attempt to explain the Schema of the Gofifpei; atid'%6 

grintipal Wordt and Plifases used by the Apostles th deseribiti^ ^. 
y tiie Rev. Joseph I^^eDAam, A.M. l^mot. pp. 1^4 Priq^ !feii6d. 
Lond^B. .'^r^'d - 

rpiIIS small volume is a repi 
-■- which originally appeared 
oppositioii to the principles of '. 
* tolic Writings.' The prevalen 
sanction which they have recei\ 
(among whom Bishop Watson, 
are distinctly noticed in the inl 
and the tendency of the theoloj 
the evangelical scheme in such 
struction, are the reasons whicl 
publication of his remarks in 
tendency of the principles on w 
vourable to Christian truth, am 
spiritual influence, is, we thinki 
ject to which the doctrines and 
he an inward change, the renovi 
be denied, that a scheme of ' 
sumption of their reference to 
not essentially comprise such a 
system of Dr. Taylor is precii 
menibers of the Christian Chun 
which they are designated in t 
maintiiins, express moral chara< 
but denote an external state of 
r<^Iation in which the Israelite 
this scheme that Dr. Paley ga 
tended, that the scriptural expi 
from the dead^ created, anew, ^c. 
significant of any thing to be i 
sent circumstances of Christian] 
apply to the personal condition 
. pities, phrases, propositions, a] 
the situation of Christianity at 
change as that which the Nev 
jfire^icate of Christians in their 
rtenced by any one educated in 
Now to us it appears cjuite 
New Testament give no intimation that the change on which 
they insist as most essential, and the state iu which they re- 
present Christian^ us being, iu contraj?t with their former 
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condition, were designed .to be temporary ; tbey liave no «lieiB 
intimated their pnrpoBe to. restrict either the use of those tenii«« 
i^r the dii&rence in respect to which they are used, to their 
own times. They clearly proceed on the assumption, which in 
them we must believe to be a correct one, that the eoonotny 
of which they were the ministers, had the same reference to 
all mankind, of all places, and of all ages— q/^Ae Jewjirst, and 
also of the Ge/Uik. Suppose among the numerous perspnst 
whose inquiries were, in the days of the Apostles, directed Jt|0^ 
the Gospel, there bad been some who had withheld tbesas^Iv^ii, 
not only from the gross practices associated with beat^oa wor-i 
ship, but from idolatry itself, would the requirements and t^ 
instructions of the Apostles in respect to such persons, have 
been different from the usual tenor of their addresses ? Wo'uM 
they who declared covetousness to be idolatry, ahd who' in- 
cluded the covetous man among the transgressors of the lawJ 
have employed language in describing the state of such per-, 
sons, which would not nave conveyed in the same strong and' 

Eositive manner the necessity of a change ? And may there not 
e even in Christian countries, persons who are as remote from^ 
the state which is implied in the terms bonk again, alikiefrojfm 
the dead, created anew, Sfc, as were the persons to whom those 
terms were primarily applied, and to whom, therefore; the infiu*^ 
ence that produces the change is as needful^ If the abandon^ 
ment of idolatry was the circumstance to which all those terms 
were exclusively applied in the New Testament, then it might 
be reasonable to allege, that * no such change can be 62pei»« 
' enced in a Christian country.' But tiie terms are notexcla* 
sively applied to idolaters, nor are they so used as to shew 
that the renouncing of idolatry is sufficient to satisfy tbeiif 
meaning. In the case of believing Jews, there was no abjBin^ 
donment of idolatry, and to them the expressions are appjiied 
equally with others* 

It is wiell remarked by the Author of the ** Clavis Ap09to-r 
^ iica," that of all fallacies, none are more plausible >and 
seductive, or more extensively injurious in their consequences^ 
^han those which present a part, and an inferior part of the 
truth, for the whole ; and he illustrates this position oy reference 
to the errors and defects of Dr. Taylor^s work. 

« In a professed explsadtion of the Ootpel scheoie, as the M€ of 
his work purports, he has omit tad at the b^nning^ iU proper i|d«Bli 
and of course tl>roughout the remainder of the perforooynce^wall 
mention of the fall of man, and of the recovery unmediatdjr prd* 
niifted io him. and by roost Christians supposed to constitute thie .v^r|r 
substance of the Gospel end the pecuhar work of the Redeemer. 
Abraham, the original of the Jewish nation, is the im /proiim^nl 
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mb)^!. It ^ould, however, livre been pvoted by Ibe writer^ i^ 
order t« substrre the naia purpese of bis spieoif ibat the faitik 
wbieh uras counted to this patriarcb for righteousneta« mght^ ibr aigt 
injury thfit would hate resulted to the privileges atUched to the, 
covenant betwixt God and hini| have been nothing tnore than a formi^ 
and insincere profession The second chapter, which enumerates 
the honour ana privileges of the Jewish nation, may, with a reserve 
respecting a few doubtful particularsi stand, and has accordingly 
been adopted in the present strictures. But the third, which assigns 
tbese spirituai* privileges'* ** to all the children of Israel without 
etception/' requires the qualification which has already been given, 
111 truth the eireumstaneet of the author led hioa to hasard ^ delicate 
hypothesis upon this subject. He supposes the national privilegea 
or blessings which are enumerated to be of a double character $ to bo 
eonfen^ in tbe first instance uncoaditionally, as motives to obedience* 
and then they are called antecedent. If they produce that obedience* 
they are confirmed, and in that case they are termed consequent. 
If they do not, they are forfeited. Could it be precisely determined 
what idea Dr. Taylor meant to convey by the term obedience, it 
iDlgbt perhaps be found. If individuals are at all considered, that Uie 
ettme |)erson, by disobeying the will of God, and yet holding that 
place m the Jewish Churchy which his Don*renunciation of a part ia 
the covenant would secure to him, might be deprived of these 
prtvilegee, and be in possession of them, at the same time. But 
it is unnecessary to contend upon this point, as the Jewish dispen- 
tation was evidently, and is allowed on all haada to be, of a collective 
and external character/ pp. 19 — iU 

The agreements and the differences of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian dispensations, in respect to each other, form a subject of 
no common importance ; and perhaps we may be excused if 
we venture to say, that it is a subject which has by no means 
been exhausted by tbe several discussions which it has re- 
ceived. A dispensation to which belonged ** a worldly satio* 
*' tnary/' and ** divers washings, and carnal ordinances," tnnst 
necessarily have been different from an ecoaoiny which has 
iM*lthe^ altar nor priesthood, neither temple nor aaorifice; which 
ittterposes nothing of ritual observance between the coDscieBico 
of the worsfhipper and the invisible Object of his reverence. 

« It is important to observe, that Christianity was, in a oertaitt 



* it was Dr. Taylor's object here, to exalt these priviWes, and 
therefore they are called qpMao/. See likewise § 78. Ithimpenai 
however, to be his object sometimes, to depreciate them; and then 
they are nothing more than ** leriginal lavours, or external advan- 
tages.'^ § 73. 80, again, he rebukes the Jews for valuing themselves 
•pwiely on account of their eicsemal prrvileges.* § 30f^ Tliis may 
I'omish a Key to a part of Dr. Taylor's mode of reasoning. 
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Beiu^, fouodfed npon Juddm. It atniuied the troth aod divinity of 
the prior diBDensation ; it derived a great pari of Uie firaof ol ,it« 
own truth, divinity, superior importance, and complete or final 
eharaoter, from the same source. Vet, in a josc and important sense, 
Ghristknity night be said rather to be founded unon the di«|iensations 
previous to the Mosaic, particularlj the Abranamic ; fat^ as the 
Apostle afgues,. thai stooa in force notwithstanding ^ covsnaiifr at 
Sioai. Christianity, however, was far from being a aaem contiaoalion 
of Judaism. Dr. Taylor has justly observed« as liur as the.obfi<fya|i4>u 
goes, that Christ ** confirmed the former covenant with, th^ 4ewf , ^ 
to the favour and blessing of God, and enlarged^ or mpre <ilear^ c^ 
plained it, as to the blessings therein bestow^ ; instead of an earthly 
Canaan, revoaiing the resurrection from the dead* and.eiveiiastkig 
happiness and g\ot^ in the world to come*'* There were iodeod* 
between the two dispensations, the differences or oppesitiOBi di?*<» 
l^artial and universal ; veiled and revealed ; oondeouiiag and jtt$<* 
tifying; evanescent and permanent; umbratHeand substaotjal; and 
more especially, in their predominant characters, external and spi* 
ritual, or national and induviduaL Since the genius and qualities .«f 
these two dispensations, as d^fisrtfU or oppofttct is a point of ^ rent 
moment in the present discussion, it will be expedient to eatahhsh i| 
by scriptural authority.' ^pp. 24^ 5. 

These remaiks are followed by an enumeration of passages 
to shew that the Jewish dispensation includes the declaration 
of its own supersedure by a future dispensation of far superior 
character, and which are cited as proofs of tL*j difference and 
op|>osition existing, in some of tlie most essential respectSi 
between the laUer and the former : from which the Author 
ooisdudes, that it is very reasonable to expect the same im- 
provement and difference, or opposition, in the privileges and 
blessings which the Christian dispensation confers upon those 
who reap the benefit of it, and, in fact, in every circumstance 
belonging to it. ^ 

' * The Jews were assumed into covenant with God, in a M^ 
in a national capacity. The Christian Church was formed byr^he 
voluntary entrance of individuals. The Jews, as being, before Cnris- 
tionity, the only Church of God, existed up to the first establishment 
of the Christiffli) Church, and evolved, if we may so speak, into ttJ 
lliey wgre both the true visible, and, in some degree, invisible CbinvJi 
ofOod, forming an uninterrupted succession the one to tl^e Other* 
in that capacity. But. tiicre were so many essential points of,i^& 
fercncc between the two, that it was as incumbent udq^ tb^4^|f||;^ 
enter ioto tlie Cliristian Church by a certain mor^l change, ^ MflW 
the Heathens themselves who hacL never constituted any Cl^^Cj^rm' 
111 shorty whether to the Jews or to the Gentiles^ Uie ji|an;q.co|iK|itfp|)^ 
of entrance iuto the Church were prescribed ;_ and dpubt(p|^,.ay(^ 
the Apostles as well as Su Paul, testified ** both to the J^w^ aw^jV^ 
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to ihe Greeks, repentance tmfmdGodi Mdlatliii to«rirdi our Lofd 
Jesw Christ; pp. SO—32. . ; « 

Tlie.deoominations peculiar to CbristiaAS, diseipks, faiihfni, 
spiritual, are subsequently exaiBiued* with the vicwof illiis^ 
t4nit]iig the appUcation of those borrowed term» which^ b^k^g 
ori^nallr, employed as desiccations of the Jewish people, 
are* usekJ, in the New Testament, in reference to Ghristrans. 
and which, the Author endeavours to show, imply the nVhf 
tb blessings which are spiritual and individual, not external 
and corporate. 

'-* The terms used as expressive of what was done by God in exe- 
dBtioii of his purpose of election with re^rd to the mhofe iaoiftt^ 
strdi «s, "ddmredf saved^ purchased^ redeemed^ shall now be exanll^ed. 
Of aR Uiese sets, Christ is represented in the New Testament as the 
immediate author ; and when the /ii/l object of \m incamation and 
mission' are considered, it can hardly be doubted in what sense they 
are to be understood. Deliverance is the general idea which runs 
Ihvongh' them all; and it- hardly requires to be observed, that tire 
gr^t deliverance wrouf^ht by the Messiah was, deliveram;e from sin 
and the punishment of sin. This blessing was procured for, and 
offered to, both the Jews and the Heathens. The Heathens being 
by far the greater part of the world, and having been hitherto 
unconcerned in any revealed covenant, they bear the most conspicp- 
ous part in the evangelical scheme. If the Heathens were deliver^ 
from sm, they must be delivered from heathenism, as the greater im- 
plieB> or includes, the less deliverance; and to say, that, because 
thate were the persons chiefly addressed, deliverance was necessaty 
and ofiered to them, merely as Heathens^ would be no less al>siird, 
than to say, that it was necessary and offered to them, as Corintbianf | 
Romans, Ephesians, or citizens of any other denomination, who 
might happen in the first ages to have the Gospel particularly directed 
to them. The deliverance was from sin, its attendants, and consc)^ 
quences, whatever might be their form, and in whatever persons they 
might reside/ pp.56— 58. I 

We shall conclude our extracts with the folio wiqg pi9,ss|Ag^ 
QP^veying strong, but not unmerited censure on the incoi^a^-r 
ujnqies and tendency of the principles opposed by lihe /Uitbor^ 

-^It i^ difficult to uodersUni 
otitcjtjf, which Dr. Taylor ma 
^)^istiken notions al>out nati 
jinrifidattbtK, regeneration, re 
c(tiite tiiken away the ground 
and! l^^Vi^ ^eft no object for th 
^^ aoctriiiei^ have represent 
M of. God, as uncertain ; as t 
^vokll^aiMrrary, fbrtuitous i 
inqmry, trial, and examinat 
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gtvlog." Did not Dr. Tajlor know, that hit oppan«iitt» in A$yr vkfr 
of the blettmg* ia qvestion* consider the t^r of them as object 
•o e n^ for tiw fintb of the sinner to work upon, and matter enough 
of praise and thanksgiving I And after alJ» does Dr. Tajkyr moan 
acij thing more* lor stdMtance, by his antecedent external privileges, 
than his opponents do by the offer ofikeir internal and spwitnal- ottes ? 
Again, dfl«s not Dr. Taylor plainly emoii|h avow, in manv parts of 
his work, that, unless his antecedent blessings are conirmei^ or made 
^ood, thev will be of no avail as to rendering a person more accepted 
m the sight of God ; and is it not an uncertain affair^ even in his own 
view, and a subject of inquiry, whether this be done or not ? And is 
not the ckcumstance o£ these privileges being confirmed or made 

rl, or their being substantiol personal blessings, the $aait thing, as 
opponents gei^rally understand by the blessings themselves ? 
And indeed Dr. Taylor, bewildered by his own system, asserts the 
very thing* which lie so wildly stigmatises in otbm« Forhaaddyt 
immediately f^er the passage last quoted, ** The proper suli^je^ of 
the Christian's self-examination is{ whether he lives i^ree^ly to 
those great favoars" (his opponents would m oSen, invKittfonv o^ 
,portumtie^ meapiog, for substanoe, the aama umg) ** oonfiBrripd iifpaii 
aim by the divine grace.'' The unfortunate logician, however, ce« 
turns to his old charge, and continues, ** But those favours bare bpoa 
represented as uncertain ; as the result of our obedience or hoUoass t 
and as the subject of selfexamination." Observe particularly what 
follows^ '< This is to make our justification, as it invests us in those 
blessings, to be of works snd not by fiuiii alone/* This chai^ is 
,pleasant indeed, when the author distinguishes his eecond>fioal»Jnd 
only e&ctual jnstificitfion, by this very circuiastancec that it iff by 
works.' £f . 94-^96. 

« Dr. Taylor has left the outward form, and all the titles of Chris- 
tianity, but he has at least so lowered it by bis regiate^i, as. to deprive 
it of Its true vigour, and eloMst af lile. His privileges, which aice 
sometimes depressed to accord with the character of tiie irreligious, 
jometimes exalted net to contradict the high terms in which the/ are 
expressed, are, in reality, and in conforni^ with his own si^atem, 
Kttie more than sounding names — vox et prceterea nihil s and the cen* 
es9ie«pBliad to Epicurus might, vrithout eny oaasidenMe ekiltaica, 
hear a Airther applieatioB to Dr. Tagrlor, pe iMt^ wvtione ju i f ii|ii i i ; 
iho9p The whole sohaase of this wnter is catenUted to-divMMwit 
from the perso^ial .application .of acriptural truth. In thQ desQrij»ti4H>^^ 
tif sin ana the denunciations against it, they are tennpted to aee.po^ 
'thing but Heathens> and, in general, only their outward iniquittea : 
•in 'Ste descriptions of holiness, and evangelical privileges^ their 
thoughts are nrst and principally turned to the primitive convefta. 
Nemo in teie tentat detcendercn. They are net invited to kiok rata 
'^ir own hearts, to examine them bj the holy and iniexibfe 9aw^ 
God, to see and admowledge tiheir guilt with humMity and cootrhAm, 
to 90 and acknowledge the necessityof that mat expedient wnm|fts 
^ 0od Ibr tbflir restctraCioDi in the fifti boSi of lits 0pB| .and ef i4» 
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SpitiU Tbeir Christian privileges they are not tnstcaoted to {look 
tipoD as personal : spiritual personal holiness is not necessary to their 
being accounted holy : they may be sanctified without, sanctification, 
regenerate without regeneration. In fact, the scheme of Dr. Taylor 
has so curtailed the number of terms expressive of cha^cter, that 
tlie reader, with his interpretation, may trayel a great way in the 
Scriptures of the' New Covenant, without meeting with any thing 
which beloBgs more to a stnoeretkBa a hypocritical Christian pro- 
teaor.' pp. &i5-*-n7*. 

Mr, Mendharo's woA is well entitled to our approbation, 
not less ifor the judicious and temperate manner in which it if 
written, than for the importance of .the subject to whicli its 
aisGussiooa relate. 



Art. v. Interesting Roman Antiquities recently discovered in Fife, 
ascertaining tlie Site of the great Battle fought betwixt Agricola 
and Galgacus ; with the Discovery of the Position of five Roman 
Towns, and of the Site and Names of upwards of seventy Roman 

' Fofts': also, Observaticnn regarding the ancient Palaces of the 
Pietish Kings m the Town of Abernethy, and other Local An- 

1' tl({n1ti«s. By the Rev. Andrew Small, Edtenshead, dvo. pp. d24. 
Price lOi. 6d. 18SS. 

#^OPIOUS as is the title-page of this volume, it does by 

r^ no means convey to the reader a complete description of 

its contents. In addition to the sites of ancient battles, and 

the position of Roman towns and forts, and other local anti- 

3uities, the Author has furnished details of witchcraft, anec- 
otes of King James V., the ** Gudeman of Batlengeigh," with 
some other entertaining particulars, which entitle his hook to 
the benefit of an exemption from the character generally given 
of antiquarian publications as being dry and dull. Mr. Small^s 
distribution of his subjects is, indeed^ not a very happy exam* 
pli.fi(;^iop of the luddus ordo; but this, perhaps, the reader wHI 
eje^iM^ in consideration of the Authoi^a infirmities, which rem* 
d^erefl the task of writing these pages, ' even once over/ one 
oif great difficulty, though plainness and perspicuity have been, 
he'^isirtites us, aimed at throngh the whole, we cannot praise 
his boot for torrecttxess of diction. 

Objects are great and interesting by relation. Some persona 
w6iild hear of the discovery of Cicero de BepubUca with perfect 
indifTerence, who would be quite enraptured to witnegs the 
d^ging out of some long-buried bones froni the earth ; and the 
si^t.pC the Roman wall would delight others, more than a walk 
in»tb^^alkries of the Vatican. The Antiquities wkidi Mr. 
SaMUtdeacnbefl, were, it seems, discovered ' sbont tiM iiegiii'^ 
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' wmeof Antutim, 1820 ;• atid the gi»tifl(cation wbioJi lie le- 
ceiTfld on tfmt occanion, as well as the importance which h« 
connecto with the discovery, may well he understood from his 
r«m«rkioff that-' Tt would appear as if the Great Ruler and 
' Attperinteodentof all events in providence were now wUhog 
'«hat the veil of ambij?uity, by which *»» *«»*e»^«g «*2! 
' (between the Romans and the Caledooiaas). and the ev«oto 
' connected with it, which have been so long eon^aled in ob- 
' souritv. should now be drawn aside; and that sudi s^^ 
' stantial documents should be educed as to establish the trwtii 
• of it for ever after, upon the most sohd and permanent basis. 
Of the battle which Airricola at the head of the Roman 
forces, fought with the Caledonians commanded by Oalg^s, 
and which proved so disastrous to the latter, the Mt» h««lonS 
been a subject of controversy among antiquaries. ««W««' 
whose opinion has been eenerally received, decides that Vm 
scene of action was in Strathearn. half a mile «o«J» ?f ^ 
Kirk of Comerie. Tacitus, who. in »»•« description of Agncolaa 
seventh and last campaign, has given «? ~»« »£ 5^,5^^ 
ductions of his pen. affords but little "^ f *S» W^J; ™ 
only direct note of place which he l»s "^o^^^' " " **^ 
tence which informs us. that the Roman general advtinowl 
with his armv till he arrived at the p™7«« ™;!",*S"i!'^ 
the Caledonians had posted themselves ^.dispute h» F»«g«« 
-arf montm Gramjmm pervemt auemjam hoaxes »»»«*^- 
AmJc Vit 29. Mr. Small remarts. that, as the Grampran 
WraJwelfknown to be a ridge P W J^STSf 
through nigh the whole ^'r«'^<»t'» "^^coUan^' ^^^ ! Mo*« 

may be cited as « ^eB- Mr.^^ vau n ^^^ ^^^ 

a» Mth ^'^'^^S^S .kid. U. book com4?K 
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mMm, IrtikTh htfd^stgitatefs the birttld of Wst^Mfstir <he; Aoi^or 
Ini^ d(^Gf^Hbe<> x«il!h i^partictifaTity as signal 218 if 
erotiaf tyb^ettrer of the contest, following the aiviies cfep by^tep^ i 
itiarking tHeir advances and their reireaU, distiog<»iiE^iiiig.'lbmiEri 
positions, and the precise spot whenethey foitglititf flunduiMipbtd* 
or were defeated. He i» not at aU pimped' witb Ta^tni^ wbolft 
^eobarges with ititeAtJ<mat BasreprerantatioiMi kir kiswactbttttl 
of Ch«'balUei> and as h«mig forfeilcd dl oMa to ih# cbttiM- 
«§# of li ottididud ifltpaftbi htstlMpiaik Nor tsf he* in betteif 
hkmOtfri^Mv Agfiooiii Mid tbeHoBiani^, i^ose Mtc^^eif he as^ 
ctttm) IM'tOfthM* sup^mr f*alotxr tlnd discipline, but to th^siV 
otmnM^. 'fti trtrtcing the marches of the Kotnans, and de- 
scribiQ^ the operations of the hostile armies, the Author has 
heeil Iess.'«al3cbful oinsr his imagioation tbaa was required by 
thelcnM) of servipe in which be was engaged. . He has too^ 
i¥A sTisf»dct, exei^rs^ somewhat less of bodi skill and patience 
itt'Vh^ exacminatioii of the relics of which he makes a report, 
iftati Wefrf necessary. Urns full of ashes aiid fragments, of 
burnt bones, with their bottoms uppermost, are not decisive 
proofs of Roman cremation. Some pf the Antiquities de- 
Mdb«d are prbbably Caledoman. Mr. SmalVs notices ^ua 
mmorkii are scattered in such disorder through his book as' to 
render it not very easy to obtain an extract for the informatjion 
cff onr readers* *We must content ourselves with the follpw- 
ing. 

• ,^|»Agfio9la'sfleveBib campaign, which answers to the y^rM^ 
^ Ktoaasus seep evtdeody to have marched fhxn tbeircamp at Bast 
l^hMr« where tb^ had been in winter quarters^ as eariy in thespikig' 
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Balvaird. At Burnside, the^ were within less than • qusrter af ». 
mile of the Caledonians, having only to cross, in a north-east direc- 
tion, the south-east angle of the fann of Bonnetyy when they entered 
upon the lands of Edenshead ; and there they came first in contact 
with the Caledonians, where a large Cairn, erected upon the march 
betwixt these two lands, straight east from the farm-steading of Boo- 
nety, which stood till about these twenty years back, evidently points 
out the extremity to where the left wing of the Roman army had ex^ 
tended. The ground seems to have been well dioaen by the Caledo* 
nians for making a stand against the Romans, being firm, light, and 
dry, with a gentle slope towards the south and south-east, having 
both their flanks defended by strong ramparts of turf or earth thrown 
up. There the battle seems to nave commenced between the twa 
armies.* pp. 38—35. 



Art. VI. 1. Ah Appeal to the Members of the BrUish and Fartig9^ 
Bible Society^ on the Subject o£ the Turkish New Testament,, 
printed at Paris, in 1819. By Ebenezer Henderson, Author 
of ** Journal of a Residence in Ireland." 8vo. pp. 70. London, 
1824^ 

2. Remarhi on Dr. Henderton*s Appeal to the BMe Soetety^ on ih^ 
Subiect cfthe Turkish Version^ Sfc. By the Rev. S. Lee, J^l/L 
D.D. of the University of Halle, F.R.S.L. T.R^.S. Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 2(H. Price 
3s. 6d. Cambridge, 182^ 

Tl^E should not have suffered Dr. Henderson's Appeal to 
^^ remain even thus long nnnoticed, had we not learned 
diat an effective erposure of its Mvolous and vexatious nature 
was preparing by Professor Lee. Rr. Henderson is an indivi- 
dual for whose talents we have a high respect, and aU that We 
know of his personal character comniands our esteem. He is 
one of the last men whom we should have wished or expected 
to encounter as an opponent in any good cause. But the best 
of men are but men. It was at a very early period in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, that two biother Missionaries, 
one of them an Apostle, were obliged to separate, because '^ die 
contention vraa so sharp betw^n them.* . Barnabas was ^ fi 
ffood man, a!nd full of the Holy Obost, and of feith ;^' bnt'in 
ttMtt affair, he was clearly misled by his partialitv for his Ne- 
phew, and he discovered no little obstinacy. The separation 
vraa, however, productive of advantage to the cause of Christi- 
anity : each pursued his errand in a different direction. Only 
the name of Barnabas has come down to our distant age, with 
this slight flaw attaching to it ; — as if to admonish us, that a 
good man may be n^verttieless of a somewhat ifiUAj and ob«« 
atimte t^nper« 
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Pr. Henderson's own Preface to his Appeal, satisfied us that 
he was to be blamed. He there anticipates that the enemies of 
the Institution would be famished with ' a temporary occasion 

• for triumph.* ' Granted/ he says, but ', 

* Is this for a moment to be compared with the handle that would h% 
^iven to the most ioveterate foes of our holy religion^ by putting its 
records into their bands in a state so derogatory to their high and 
heavenly character ? But it may safely be asserted that not one ge- 
nuine friend of the Institution will desert its ranks in consequence of 
these remarks, provided the effect be produced which they are in- 
tended to produce x vix. the total annihilation of this edition of the 
Turkish New Testament/ 

Here it is distinctly avowed to be the Writer's object, either 
to compel the Bible Society to do as he. Dr. Henderson, thinks 
they ou£rht to do, in the case of this particular version, or to 
induce all whom his remarks may influence, to desert its ranks, 
and abandon a Society that can be guilty of the wickedness 
charged upon them. This is the only alternative he can con- 
template. And whereas, if the said nefarious version be sup- 
pressed, the enemies of the Institution will be furnished with 
otily a temporary occasion for triumph, it is implied that, if not 
annihilated, the triumph, and the cause of triumph, will be per- 
niflne'nt. 

Now let us for a moment suppose, that Dr. Henderson*s 
critical objections to Ali Bey's Version were well founded; 
that he is in the right, and that Professor Lee, and Professor 
Kieffer, and Baron de Sacy, and the other Oriental Scholars 
consulted by the Committee of the Bible Society, are in the 
wrong; let us suppose, further, that this ' MahommedanV Ver- 
sion was obnoxious to twice as many well founded objections 
as Dr. Henderson has arrayed against it with little or no foun- 
dation ; we ask. Would cause have been shewn against the So- 
ciety, sufficient to warrant a single genuine friend or genuine 
Christian to desert its ranks ? What would the crime have 
amounted to ? Out of the one hundred and thirty different Ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, or portions of the Scriptures, distri- 
.buted by the Bible Society, there is one, the Turkish, which is 
exceptionable. Therefore, the Society ought to be abandoned ! 
Here is an Institution which has now existed in active opera- 
tion for twenty years, and has issued in that time more than, 
fppr millions of Bibles and New Testaments. Up to this 
period, the Prosecutor gives it the best of characters* But at 
length, it has blundered on an exceptionable version ; and Dr. 
Henderson denounces it, abandons it, .and would persuade 
others to do likewise, unless it repent. Not satisfied with 
mourning over its fall in secret, he tells it in Oath, he publishes 

2R2 
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it in Aftkelon; be calmly anlicipfttea ihe triumph of H. H. 
Norris and tbe Cliristiaa Remojdbrapcer. And be doea aU 
thiai evil that no other ffood may come, than tbe aimihilatioii 
of this wicked Turkish New Testament^! 

Would a solitary error of judgement on the parf of the 
Comnittee 'have deserv^ to be thus severely visitedl We 
think ntyt. ^uA therefore, on a mere prima iqde vi^w of tlie 
affair, we were led to suspect, that Dr. Hei\u(ei:8q|i,,^ust hf^y^ 
j)6en swayed by feelings or .consideratioi^a wbio^ ^Visih- % s^ 
cumstance i^as not of itself ade(|liat^ Ip puod^ice Qx JMS^f^,^ 
itbe p^ft be has ^ea. The Society g)Mst aithec» 'w^ €0A(^a«4* 
be morf guilty than appears, and Dr, liwdM^Qn tuMft b^ 
kindly andeonaideralely kecypi^g bajck the blackest cbafg^ of 
the iudittment, ooDlen,t io obtaia a verdict ag^nst tbew on 
tbe minor count of issuing, 8cc., or he must have other jreasons 
of his own, with which we have no conc^n, fpr .qpairx^liqg 
with the Committee, and breaking with the wbojle SocieUr- ,. 

But we should be the last persons ta uphold the i^falUbiUtaf 
or the inviolability of the best-oonatitiit^ Qopin^tte^. We 
hold it to be a very.dai^erous axionq, i\)9^ they can do PP 
wrong. Wbile it is due to the establislied character of our ope- 
ligious Institutions, and due to the meritorious wA d>^- 
terested labours of the active committees of such societi^ 
not hastily 4;o entertain charges against them, it is ^ (the spoe 
tiine indispensable, that their nroceediiiigs shjQuld be wat^el^ed 
and ^cmtmized with a friendly .but unslumbering jefilou^j^ 
They are -mighty and complicated engines ; and every wheel* 
.and Qrank* and valve require a constant inspection^ to keep 
them in order. Now, giving the Bible Society Coiamittei^ 9» 
much credit as they could ask for, we could not give tl^m 
credit for being Turkish scholars* We imagined t)iat jQr. 
Henderson mustl)e one, — iJiiough it turns out, that in .this we 
were mistaken^ Tb^ Committee may^we tbougbt» bayebi^n 
misled in this business ; they may h^ve been hasty, X|r. JUnisr 
combe and the Christian Remembrancer told us Jong ago^ t^t 
ibe Society bad too much on its hands ; that it o^i^t Ao con- 
tract its sphere^ imd p\ibliah only 9^ few tinipslatiQiis^ Ibr th^y 
ibad actually issued a French Teatao^/ent^ in which a y^qe of 
one of the chejpters pf qne of thQ Epjistlesy wa^ren4exe44^^ 
ferently from tne readii^ of the English VersAQiiv It was^pl^t^ 
that, in so important a business as adopting a Turkish Venioa of 
the New Testament, the Committee should have listened to Dr. 
Henderson, and taken the advice of Oriental scholars, and not 
have driven on the printing and the circulation, in reliance tipeo 
even Dr. Finkerton*s recommendation » Dj;. Hen^efaon ijpst 
have cause to be ai^y, if they have treated his objections 
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^ witb oootemply and: aveinp^ried* them by a mere volte or tbe 
Coaiduttee* We mast look i«t0r this. Surely Dr'. Henderson 
wovlct not l^ktlji Bpettk enl of' bio old firiends and of the BiUe 

What 19 tHir ftiet? At the Cottimittee meetings of- MlKy* 15, 
1820; the strtctures of I^h. Hfenrferson and Dr. Paterson on the 
Turkish' Tfestament, were ta&en into consideration, and referred 
to Professor Kieflfer ; the printing of the Bible being suspended 
till his opinion should arrive. On the receipt of a letter from 
£he Professor, in the following months a sub-committee was. 
appointed to confer with Dr. Peterson^ then in England; and 
ais the result of that Goofeeenoe, the circulation of the Turkish 
New TestasMni was sosfiended, as well as the printing of the 
Old Testament.' A correspondence on die subject was earned 
on with fi^r. Henderson, as appears from the minutes, for nearly 
iftree years, during which interval, the circulation of the New 
T^tamt;nt was stilt suspended, while the subject underwent 
a thorough investigation. The opinions of Baron de Sacy, 
l^rofessor Lee, Mr. Rhazit, and other competent scholars were 
. detained, and' Professor Kieffer was in conse<]|uence reouested 
16 proceed with the Old Testament, by a mmute of Au^. 9, 
18»li ; it beine resolved at the same time, to circulate the Now 
Testament, when a table of errata shouM have been prepared, 
and'eertaio lewres* eanceltad^ in deference to Dr; Henderson's 
c)b;eotioR9. The cancels and tho errata were fully agreed 
upoQ- at a meeting of the sub-committee^ held Sep. 9; 1882; 
they were then (brwarded to Df, Henderson. On the receipt 
rtf his reply, in which he gave his opinion, that Hie Version 

' could not be so improved'as to be rendered fit for distribution, 
the circulation of the Testament was further suspended, and 
Professor Lee was directed to prepare a series of questions for 
the consideration of Turkish scholars. On the receipt of thar 
opinions, tlie whole subject was fully re-considered at a meet- 
ing of the sub-committee, at which Lord Teignmouth presided 
ZB Chairman, and Lord Bexley. attended as Vice President, held 
Dec. 15, 1823 ; and not tiU then, three years and a half after 
t^reeeipt of Dr. Henderson's first letter of complaint, the 

' sttiipensiofi of the circutaikm was removed. Now^ after this 

/brief abstrect of the proceedings of the Committer, what will 

our readers think of the fbltewmg paragraph wliicfa occurs at 

• "p. 6. of Dr. Henderson's Appeal ? 

, ,1 } « CoDsidertag the supreme impontaiice of presenting the Scriptures 

. ^to ioaokindi in as pure a form as possible, it is apt to excite surprise, 

ili^, among other divisioas of labour, in the allotment of which so 

much practical wisdom has been evinced by those who conduct he 

ai^irs of the British and^ Foreign Bible S^piety, there should not 
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exist a Special Cammittee of Trandatiom^ consitting of men, who* 
from their acknowledged attainmenu id general and MUcal literature* 
would be competent to decide on all subjects connected with new 
versioDSy or the adoption of old ones for circulation by the Society. 
Of the necessity of a literary body of this descriptiont they must 
have been convinced^ by circumstances of 
have occurred more than once since the ei 
tutiop. One inconvenience, indeed, there is 
arrangement of this nature. The time that « 
every necessary investigation, and to weigl 
different groun'ds that might be adduced foi 
of certain versions, would unquestionably 
than is experienced by the present mode 
suae there can be but one opinion among al 
sacred reverence for the very farm of Divii 
eligibility of protracting the impartation of ( 
than send it forth in a state iocally unworth] 

tative claims, and calculated, more or less, to counteract the efiecti it 
was mercifully designed to produce. If *' every word of God be 
pure** — '^ pure as silver tried ii^ an earthen crucible, seven time puri- 
hed/' with what scrupulosity should those who translate or publish 
these words, exercise the functions of that guardianship with which 
they are entrusted, that they may be able to adopt, as the motto of 
all their editions : these are the true satinos of God! Such 
holy solicitude is a duty they owe to the great Master whose stewards 
the^ are constituted ; it is a duty they owe to the Church of God, td 
which the Divine Testaments have been committed in deposite ; it is 
a duty they owe to unbelievers, of whose conviction and salvacioo 
they are the divinely appointed instrument ; and it is a duty tliey owe 
to posterity, to whom the record of eternal life is to be conveyed 
through the medium of human agency.' pp. 6 — 8. 

Towards the end of the Appeal, he adds : 

' To suppose that Great Britain is destitute of scholars capable of 
taking up the question, and fairly deciding upon its merits, would be 
to derogate from the honour of my country. One of the primary 
duties connected with the Oriental professorships at our Universiiics, 
I have always conceived to be the -application of Eastern learning to 
promote the illustration, the defence, and the extension of Divine 
Kevelation. But if there exist in Britain learned men whose attain- 
ments and habits are most congenial to the task of guiding the lite* 
raky department of the Bible Society's operations, why have not their 
services been secured ? Or, if secured, why have they not been en- 
gaged to institute a grave and deliberate inquiry into the real stale of 
the Turkish version F From the little I know of the predilections of 
literary characters, and more especially those in the Oriental career, 
I am convinced thut the publication of a single Gospel, execute^ as 
it ought to be, in a style critically correct, would far outweigh , iu 
their minds all the clamour of ecclesiastical expediency, or the dark 
insinuations of political party. But if, on the oUier hand, they lind 
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that versions have been undertaken or carried through the press by 
men equally dis^iialified by their previous habits and their present at- 
tainments, for putting 80 ODUch as their little finger to such a work, 
mutt not suspicions be excited in their minds as to the ajccuraoy of the 
ceneral run of modern versions I They will not be satisfied ngith. ero- 
plazoned panegjrrics in public.or official reports; but will inquire, who 
is this character ? What vouchers have been produced to attest his 
prerequisites and fitness for the task ? Or, are those who have dubbed 
nim, entitled to confidence as it respects their own acquaintance with 
these peculiarly high and sacred subjects ? For my part I cannot 
help expressing it as my conviction, founded on a knowledffe of facts, 
that a surprising degree of credulity has obtained i and still in part 
obtains, as to the qualifications of those to whom the overwbela^iog 
responsibility has been attached of providing translatiocit and editioM 
of tiM Sacved Scriptares.' pp. 65—67. 

If we understand this reference, which certainly appears to 
be distinctly personal. Professor Kiefier must be the tgnoramus 
alluded to. but, whether he or Professor Lee be meant, both 
are implicated ; and in either case. Dr. Henderson w^l not 
escape from the imputation of having let his temper get the 
better of his courtesy, his modesty, and bis regard for tnith. 
If the Bible Society couM have committed itself to the guid- 
ance of persons so utterly incompetent as Dr. Henderson re- 
presents, what good could be expected from a * Special Com- 

• mittee of Translations?' And if Professor Lee, and Mr.Re- 
nouard are bunglers* where, in Britain, are learned Orientalists 
to be found ? Dr. Henderson asks for inquiry stnd a committee, 
as if no inquiry, ' grave and deliberate inquiry,' bad been in- 
stituted, no special committee appointed. What is this but a ' 
virtual misrepresentation, and that of the grossest kind? What 
but the intoxication of spleen or arrogance could lead a man 
to speak with contempt of the following individuals, to all of 
whom a series of questions was submitted on the subject of 
the alleged errors in this Version ? 

M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 

M. Jaubert, second Interpreting Secretary to the King of 
France for the Oriental Lai^uages. Professor of the 
Turkish language. Author of a Turkish Xjrrammar, and 
formerly in tne service of the French Government in Tur- 
key, Egypt, and Persia. 

• M. Garcin de Tassy, Author of several Oriental works. 

M. Langl^s, Conservator of Oriental MSS. in the Royal 

Library at Paris. 
M. Andrea de Nerciat, late Interpreter at Constantinople^ 
M. Caussin de Perceval the younger, late Interpreter at Con- 
stantinople and in Syria, now Professor of Modern Arabic 
at the Royal Library. 
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Up PmmIm^ late In«er|»fQl^ at SA]mii^ 

M. IMagMMM, jmat Awiatent Interpafiiiig Seavataqr wilfc 

M. Biaiiefci,(o tke King of Fiaaoa fiiv tha Oriantel la^^ 
- Kuacaa* 
' - The'I&v. H. D. Leaves, Constaatiiiople. 
M. PetropoH^; kte Turkish Seereti^ to the Greak Pfilft* 

arch. . . r 

M, ET^oiiao^ Interpreter to the Danish Legation at Caiis|«||- 

hk pur oiTA GQuntry^ aa Profeaaor Lee is a. pait^sonp^niad. 
^^4b it was ha wba veotmad to giva ia aa hta QpiiMovuthait $(f. 
EcaidanMMi'a oiiitiei«aa ooaiaiaadaiellungaf aaWaianf inyfiif- 
anoa io .mmnml ihe attppMaaion of lim wCNdi» wa aae^lNlh 
duded from adding his naose to tfiis eauii|iBtalmi«^ Bm^Ot. 
Henderson t»iQi9S, that, not to mention tha ohnoxionsnan^ of 
bis old coUeague Dr. PinkeHon^ (who i^ay or may not kno|r 
as inuch of Tarkiah as Dr. Henderson does,) the subMK>iamitr 
tea kfii the benefit of the attendance and advice of 

The Rev. G. C. Renouard, lata Arabic reader at Cafibrtdgt, 
and formerly chaplain at Smyrna ; and 

The Rev* J. F. Usl^o, also formerly chaplain at Smyrna*, , 

Yet, the Bible Society is to be desarted, triumphed overi ia- 
suited,, because, bo the strength of a three years^ inouiry, and 
tha opiniona of the first Orientalists in Europe, ita Uonftnittee 
l^ive ooao^ to a decision at variance with the demands and 
ciiticisms of our very worthy^ but very unraaaonabla friend. Dr. 
Ebenezer Henderson. 

We would noiy put the question fairly to the AppeUan^^s 
conscience— Did he seriously expect, that, after this, nis Ap- 
peal would produce the effect it is professedly intended to pro* 
auce, the annihilation of this edition of the Turkish New Tes- 
tament ? Either this, or the triumph of the Society's oppo- 
nentSy-^eitfaer this, or the abandonment of the Society by all 
whom he could influence, he owns that he contemplated af the 
altaoaativerf Could he for a moment imagine that the Socii^ 
- would pay the slightest attention to his angry pamphlet ? Could 
he possibly hope to annihilate, not merely Ali Bey, but Pro- 
fesaor Lee, and Professor Keiffer, and the whole Asiatic So- 
ciety of Paris, by his f ulminations ? If not, what good. end 
could be hope to answer ? Would not his conscience hay.e been 
fiUffieiently exonerated by his having first protested against the 
Version, and then withdrawn from his connexion with' the So- 
ciety ? If he had not meant and wished to injure the Institu- 
tion, — if no vindictive feeling had supplied tlie impulse, would 
he not have preferred this course, even though personally he 
had felt aggrieved ? Was it conscience that led hint to offer 
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in prophtatioo to tbe moat maligttftnt^ ewKonMi of ihe CjMse, 
the imMUed for nd moit jBMMstrous dedaratm^ tditii f^e 
« pubtieatian of a singk OoapeU eirecifttedl aa it Mgbt totfee, in 
^ a style criticaHy correct, would for outw^b in tke minds of 
« literary men, aU the okoMwr of ecdMiaatioal expedienojri or 
* llie datk insinuations of political naity ?* We moat frsMkly 
declare, tliat we consider this as ine worst sentencein Dr. 
liettderaon% Appeaft. What does it amoant to» short <tfl an 
apology for those idle clamours and dark insinuations^ or, at 
l6a«t/«ii'Bpl»^fy fordMSewlio listen to theml^^^an aiHA>gy 
bdilUM'Sr tw>sAld tahiasny; on the Society as not having as 
y^^Htthidd a single Qoapek exeratedas it ought to be; on 
thrtr agettto, ou PpoAmmnts Keifer and Lee mora cm>ecially, 
^ men diaqnalMvedfiw putting so m«eh as. their littlo finger 
to Aie wcifk t And this, most nnwarvantaUe aspersion on the 
Inetitutioa, and most cfimioal apology fo» its adyersaties, pro- 
ceed from a man lifted into notice by this venf Society ! After 
haTiRg for so niany>y«a«s eaten of its iMread, he thus fills up 
his lie^l* against it. We axe sorry, veiy sorry, not for the cttuse, 
but for Dr. Henderson. 

HtAerto, we have been arguing on the supposition, that Dr. 
Henderson^s criticssms mim be weH founded. We coatend 
that if th^ were seethe Bible Society, or its Committee, wddM 
stiH Ite exentpated by their honag taken eiFsery possible' means 
of arriving at a wise and competent decision : if they hai^e 
erred, it has not been through precinitancyv or wilfid inconaide- 
ration, but under Uie direction of the most Isamed men in 
Riir6pe. Every fiwh attegation and calumny thrown upon the 
Society, have hitherto sewed only to bmig to light, the extreme 
caution and unwearied assiduity ewreisM by its Comnuttoein 
every department and minute raadfication of its vast a^ 
varied operations. It did not| howereji require Ptofesser 
Le^"^ Remarks to convince us, that Dr. Hendersov^s Criticisms 
were many of them fiivolous, and his alarms exaggerated. 
'When, for instance, we found him gravely adducing as an un- 
warrantable mistranslation of the Scriptures, the designation of 
J^rustflem by ito present geographical nmne, KuAi mmjfi the 
^' noble, holy place;" contending, that Jerosalem can ao 
longer be callea a ♦ holy city,' although eveiy traveller in Syria^ 
knows that it u so called by Jew, Ftank, and Mussulman^ and 
although it is distinguished by this very name in tbe New Tfes- 
tament ; nay, when the word Jerusalem has a similar import ; 
what could we Uiink of the competence of the critic, of the 
spirit of the objector? Again, when we found it insisted on 
as a decisive objection to Ali Bey's Version* that be had varied 
the mode of expression in rendering the same word of the 
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original, and recollected how King Jameses Translatoni havie 
used a similar liberty to an equal, not to say, a greater exteai^ ; 
^-wben we found it indignantly complained of» that the word 
God or Elohim is not in every case rendered Ailah, but by the 
Tartar (that is, we presume^ Turiush) word Tengri, or by a peri- 
phrase, and recalled to mind the for sreater and more import- 
ant deviation from . the Hebrew^ whidi onr Translators have 
adopted ftom the Septuagint, in substitutifie The Lord for 
Jebovah ; — when, once more, we found tbe charge of atUHitms 
to the text, supported by such epecimeiis as amount to the m/ere 
supplying of an ellipsisf, and refiected to what extent the 
sense is supplied by interpolations of this kind in our Autho- 
rized Version, as marked oy the numberless words in italics ; — 
we felt that, without pretending to know much of the Tuikish 
language, we were not rash in deciding, that neither good faith, 
nor competent Biblical knowledge^iorgood sense was displayed 
by the .criticisms of Dr. Henderson. 

But there were, certainly, some criticisms and objections 
brought forward ip the Appeal, which required an explanation 
on the part of those who had pronounced them to be imma- 
terial or futile. We felt confiaeut that such explanation could 
be supplied, and we have not been mistaken. Professor Lee 
has not left Dr. H. a foot of ground or an inch to stand upon. 
Ite has proved, that the Appellant was utterly incompetent to 

E renounce on the merits of any Turkish version ; — ^that he has 
lundered in his translation of the objectionable phrases, 
blundered in his philological criticisms, blundered in his as- 
sertions ; that All Bey's Version is no^ a Mohammedan one ; 
that Professor Kiefier is not an ignoramus ; and that the Com- 
mittee have been competentljr and discreetly advised not to 
suppress the Version in question, although it has occasioned 
the withdrawment of Dr. Henderson. 

We should now dismiss the subject, it not being our inten- 
tion to enter minutely into the able criticisms of Professor Lee, 

* e. g. rpoopi^M is rendered by our Translatorsy ** determined be* 
fore»" *' predestinated," <* ordained before." ZxatWoy (one of ike 
<oery vsordt mentioned by Dr. H. as varunul^ irandated by^ AU Bey) 
18 rendered, " offence," " stumbling-block/* *' occasion of stumbling," 
(pi. J •'things that do offend." 2pyo» is " work," ** deed." There 
are innumerable infstances of the same kind. 

f Among Dr. Henderson's examples are, Rom. iri. 21. '' thebocSci 
of the prophets." Rom. xi. 26. " Sons of Jacob." Rev. iii. 1^. 
* lUee a pillar.*' Let the English reader compare these additions witli 
those in the authorized version at Rom. v. 18. vii. 10. ix. 92. 
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wiilch to the Biblical scholar, however, will prove extremely 
interesting. But we must take this opportunity of ad<jyiog .a 
few words pn the general subject of Oriental Translations* 

Dr. Henderson seems to think, that missionaries like him« 
self, are the only proper persons to prepare modem translations 
of the Scriptures. He refers to the Scrampore missionaries, 
of whose meritorious labours he cannot think more highly thaa 
we do, aft ' fiiiBl.^rate Biblical translators ;' and he cites from 
Bishop Marsh, the remark, that ' should any attempt be made 
^ to tran&late the N?w Testament into any modem language of 
'dialect of Africa, no men can be better qualified for the task^ 
' tJben the missionaries employed by the London Missionary 
' Society/ The. immense aids afforded to the Biblical scholar 
by the labours of Kenvicolt, De Rossi, Wetstein, Grieftbacb^ 
Matthaqi, Sec, place him on ' a vantage-ground formerly un- 
' occupied -^ and hence, he is ' prepared tox giving to the na- 

• tions of the world, translations of the Sacred Text, more 

* nearly approximating to the form and purity in which it ema- 
' nated from its Divine Author, than could possibly be at any 
' period since the first ages of the Christian dispensation/ 

If Dr. Henderson had been pleading for the necessity of a 
revision of the English Authorized version, this argument 
would have had some weight. The advanced state of Biblical 
criticism must be admitted to afford strong reasons for having 
the received Text submitted to a fresh examination. But the 
present question relates to new translations of the Bible, and 
translations into Oriental dialects. Bishop Marsh's remark is 
true enough ; but one can hardly forbear a smile at the admis- 
sion, that the London Society's missionaries might be the best 
qualified to translate the New Testament into the classic dia- 
lects of the Bachapins and fiichuanas, the Jaloofs, and the 
Mandincroes, and the^Hottentots. And the researches of Gries- 
bach and Rosenmuller would prodigiously facilitate the labours 
of the Translator, in giving to the African literati a pure and 
adequate version of the sacred volume in their respective lan- 
guages, that might neither offend their taste by its baldness 
and literalness, nor displease Dr. Henderson by its too flowery 
style ! But our present question relates to a Turkish Version, 
and to Oriental Translations generally ; and here a practical 
difficulty occurs. 

Our readers are aware how repeatedly the objection has been 
urged against the modem Oriental translations circulated \}y' 
the Bible Society, that, though literally faithful and accurate, 
they fail, for the most part, in point of idiomatic spirit and 
rile requisite attractions of an elegant native style. Passing 
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over the ignorant objections of the AU>£ Dubois, who wonld 
kiaipe «8 both mtfCrfftte and falsify the sacred text, in aceomaio* 
dation to the THest prejudices of the Hindoo, we find Borck- 
b«rdty tjie tray^ner, obiecting on this ground to the Arabic 
rersion cireafated by t»e Society. U has, be cofnptains in 
1819, ^ chosen a rersion whicb is net enrrent in the East, 
^ where At Roman transtation only is acknowledged by the 
** eforgy, who easify make tiieir flocks belicTe that tfie S<^p* 

* tores hsre* been i nter pola ted by the Protestant8..«>«.,Upon 

* MaboKHttedans, ic is Tain to expect that the reading of the 

* present Arabic rersion <^ the Bible shpold make the slig^teat 

* Hnpression. If any of them were bron^t to conquer their 

* inherent aversion to the book, tbey could not read a page in 

* it witbont being tired and di^usted with its style. In the 
' Koran, d)ey possess the purest and most el^ant compo- 
' satton in their bnguage, tfie rhythmical prose of which, ex- 
^ chisire of the sacred light in which they hold it, is al^Eie 

* sufficient to make a strone inipressioii noon them. The 

* Arabic of tAe gseater part of the Bible^ on tne contrary, and 
' especially that of the Gospels, is in tiie reiy worst style ; the 

* books of Moses and the Psalms dite somewnat better. Gram- 
' matical rules, it if true, are observed, and chosen terpis are 
' sometimes employed; but the phvaseology and whole eon* 
' straeUon aro generally contrary to the spirit of Ae Ian* 

* ^age*, and so unconCh, harsh, afiected, and fall of foreign 

* idioBM, Aat no Mussulman scholar would be tempted to pro- 

* secnte the study of it, and a few only would tiioroughly 
' nndeistand it. fn style and phraseology, it diters from tiie 
' Kofan, more than the monkini Latin does from the Orations 
' of Gieero. For Arab GhristianB, the Roman translation will 
' not easily be superseded ; and if Mussulmans are to be 
f tempted to study the Scriptures, ihey must be clothed in 
' more agreeable language than Ui^t which has lately been 

* presented to them ; for ^ey are the last people upon whom 
' precepts- conveyed' in rude language will have any efiect**' 

There is, perhaps, a Kttle exi^geration here, bod) of tiie 
^fects of the Version and of the refinement atttibuted' to the 
Mussulman. Burekhardt's own knowledge of the Arabic was, 
^ iHfs suflfiect, rather supecficid ; but that there is some fo'unr 
dation for bis remarks, there can be no dpubt. Wie find the 
Rev; Mr. Connor concurring with him on the subject 5^, tl^e 
B<onian edition. ' All that I have seen and heard during my 

* travels in Syria/ he says, * has led me to the finn convictjbu. 



' Burckfaardt'6 «* Traveb m Syria/* pp. 585, ^r 
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' that Qo editien whatever of the Araibic Bible which differs;* 
' in any respeot, from the text sanctioned at Honse^ ^1 b^ 
* accepted m tbete oountriaft. I have been aisfiured by many 
' who admire the Bible Sociei^» Aat it will iiever tEttain its*^'^ 
' jact in Syria^ till it sends tout a ainqple reptint of the Arabit 
'of the, Prop^g-anda edttiQa* This text is witversally iateK 
' ligi^le?* Accordingly* ti^e Bible Society had detennitied 
^ 6a issuing a reprint of ithib edttioa under fee ro perh rt endcnoe 
of -I^rdfessors Macbri^^ of Oxford and Lee of Oambridge. 
But fhis Roman version wo9ald.be doubtleBs s fei gi na t i Bed by Br» 
fienderson as a corrnpt. iaipare^ Papi^cal perfbrmanice, tsam^ 
pricing * a. mass of nnhdy aoiaftler, and deriving bo aiiTan* 
t^ge from the aids afforded by Kennicott, De I&ssi, Ories- 
bach, -Slc* Judging from the Vulgate and the Rbentiah Testa-' 
ment, it must be far more obooliious to fats criticisms tiwaAii 
Bey*s Turkish New Testament. Yet What is to be done? 
Would a ' special committee of banslations' remote the diffi- 
culty? 'Here is a versiai^ cofifessedly &aHy» but perfectly 
adeqvate to the conveyance of saving trath to the thousaiida 
who are holding out their hands to receive it ; and tb^ wiU 
accept no ather. WouU the Sodety have been justiied m m-* 
jiecting it? 

But even this version^ it seems, is 90t acceptable to ieanied 
Mussulman^ cwing to the rudeness and'tneleganoe of Ite 
style. One caa easily believe this. Let us only itaagine ma 
English version of the Scriptures executed by a Frencfaffion^ 
and how free soever it miignt be. from palpable blnndeiv or 
gramniadcal inacoumcies^ it could scarcely be olibenne« than 
a very uncouth and nnpleasing perfonnance. KiAyAi hm 
might have aivailed himself of the whole apparaituB of Btbtteal 
criticiam^ and might have adherefl more closely to thse tnriginal 
than our own Translators have done. Iik respect to the Bnglisk 
BiUe^ style appears to be deetoed a ntattsr or ihr greater inwv* 
tance tlum even textual carreotness. There is a prnjofioe, 
and we respect it, in favour of our vM^eraUe VevsioM, wbids 
wiU scarcely admit that it can be altered for the bettieir^ ereii 
where the necessity for emendatioa is moat oogeat; wd tke 
idea of superseding it would be resented as a speoree of aacri* 
lege. There is a solemn march in the periods^ that fib lie 
ear; a'sort of eothic graadmir in the langda^e^ whkh Kfta it 
above every other composition, ^ubd gives Iid thfe tratebtt<m 
the character of lui original. Afid »jS oite liksa tol havd* this 
disturbed by the critic There is the aanse fimdness 'di»> 
covered on tbefAXtof CburchoM^jfor thephnussology of the 

• Jow«tt's ReMtuwlMM. p. 419, 
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Prayer-book, carried soTnetimes to the height of superstition. 
Nor is the influence inconsiderable; which our English Ver- 
sion, together with the Liturgy, have exerted on the national 
tnste, W inspiring a love of the simple grandeur and sublimitv 
which characterise the inspired model, and which are reflected 
in the almost primitive compositions adopted by our llefonners 
from the Latin service-book. Now it is with similar predilec- 
tions, and perhaps with a still deeper reverence, that the 
'Mussulman regards the Koran, which, witb all its revolting ab- 
sutdities, — ^revolting to us as Christians, — ^is invested with the 
same majesty of antiquity, the same captivation of style, .the 
same hallowed association^ in his eyes, that the English. Bible 
wears in ours. Add to which, that it contains borrowed truths, 
but truths not the less sublime because they are borrowed, 
adapted to take a certain hold on his heart and conscience 
4ko. With this book he will compare all others that make 
pretensions to a sacred character ; and it becomes, therefore, 
of the first importance, that the Scriptures should sustain 
that comparison, by an ade<juate representation of all the 
beauties of the inspired origmal. It is .likely enough, that 
the sevei^e simplicity of the Evangelists may not immediately 
please the childish passion of the Orientals for the florid s^d 
the marvellous. But the preceptive parts of the New Testa- 
ment are in a style perfectly consonant with their taste and 
habits of thought, wnile the poetical parts of the Old Tes- 
tament can perhaps be adequately felt and relished only by 
a native of tne East. -The whole Bible is an Oriental work, 
the production of Arabians, Syrians, and Asiatic Jews ; and 
to suppose that it would not be acceptably to the same people, 
if restored to its native character, is absurd. But this can 
be achieved, we are persuaded, only by a native, or by one 
who, like AK Bey, has been, from tiis youth, naturalized 
among'the natives, and who will be able to avail himself of all 
those delicacies of expression and niceties of arrangement, 
which, in every language, denote taste and breeding, and oh 
which the charm. of poetry itself essentially depends. Dr. 
Henderson complains that the version of Ali Sey is truly 
Mahommedan; that it ' exhibits the Mahopmedan Gad, 

* Mahommedan ram, Mahommedan saints, ^ahommedan 
' eanvenion, the Mahommedan Scriptures, the Mahommedan 
' Snbbath, the Mahommedan yJntiehrist^ and the Ms^hom- 

* medan Paradise.* * And might not Dr. H. have added/, 
remarks Professor Lee, ' which would have accounted for 
V almost all that had preceded, It is written in a MahonK- 

* medan language!' The imbecility of this objection is main.: 
vellous in a man of Dr. Henderson's attainments* Could he 
have borne a stronger testimony to the excellence of Ali Bey's 
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performance? Where did Mahommed get his phraseology? 
Were not those very words previonsly familiar to the natives ? 
Was not Allah, the ' Mahommedan God/ the God of the 
Arabs before the son of Abdallah claimed to be his prophet? 
Did he not borrow many of these words from the Jewish 
Scriptures? With ec^ual wisdom it might have been urged 
against the first Latm translators, that they had exhibited 
the Roman Deus, thp Roman pofitifex, the. Roman ccUum. 
When our Lord himself said to the penitent robber^ *' This 
" day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,** did he use a new 
word, or one which hiad previously implied the Christian 
heaven ? The objection, had it any force» would extend further 
than the Critic thought of.. According to his reasoning, we 
must adopt no word, of the import of which the MahommedimB 
have formed an inadequate notion. He objects to every word 
in use^mong the Moslems, because, strange to say, they 
connect with them Mahommedan ideas. 

' Ileavenp' remarks Professor Lee, * according to the creed of the 
orthodox Turk, is a place replete with every lensuiu gratification ; would 
It not then, according to our Reviewer's principle, be an unholf 
thing to introduce such a word into the Christian Scriptures? I 
suppose it would ; and tliat the consequence would be, we should be 
compelled to form a new vocabulary of religious phraseologyi whichf 
after all, no one would understand.' 

It is obvious to any man of common understanding, that 
new ideas can be conveyed only through the medium of phrases 
iu previous use, employed in a new sense. Whether ' $yna- 
* gogue* means an assembly of Jews or of Christians (as James 
ii. 2) ; whether ' the day of assembly/^ means the Mahonmnedan, 
the Jewish, or the Chnstian Saobath — Friday, Saturday^ or 
Sunday; whether 'ghost* means breath, disembodied spirit^ 
phantom, or the Divine Being; whether * lord* (dominu$B 
seigneur, effendi) means a nobleman, or Jesus Christ, or Jehovah; 
whether the word means speech, the Bible, or the Son of God ; 
can be determined neither by their etymological origin, nor 
by their use in secular literature or common i^ar/ojice, but 
only by the cpnnexion in which they occur. But Dr. Hen* 
derson, like the Abb^ Dubois and other sagacious critioa 
of his stamp, requires that a Biblical Translator should find 
Christian words, abstract terms, metaphysicfd phrases, ready 
coined to his use, in languages which have never before been 
made the vehicle of a single Christian or philosophicai idetu 
This is tolerable in a Papist, who would loc^ up the Scripturea 
n — 

^ Jumaa, the word objected to a^ .wmf^iag die Mihommedaa 
Sabbath, literally, ^ the day of assembly/ k in use among the 
£aster9 Christians. 
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in an unknown ton^e, les^they abcmhl ht d^sceplbii flqt 
beio^ ezbifiitcd in m ruigar mediuit)/ And Dr* ttenderson 
W0uld really seem to have imbibed no dtniU portfon of this 
spirit, wben he deprteates the accommodation bf * the sacred, 
' Mlablifllied, and^ nnbendinf; phraseology of Uie Spirit of 
* God, to liie eapriciofis notion^ and erron^oas language^ of 
tiioae for vfhom use such versickia arei intended. 

^ fot my part,' remarkt Profenor Lee^ * I had aknya su y b urf 
that -versions of the Scriptares should be lo made as 16 be bSteU^iUe; 
at least to those for whom they bad been ifltendeil; and that haw 
ui4>endiag seeterthe phraseology of the originals might be, they 
osHt be Modered, in a uansisition, by «h« fAmiseelegy in -use amobg 
the peoplst fa* whom sueh tratadAlion is ttiade h¥ order tbiit tbef 



might aaderstand then» howeYesidifimBi ibcir stTiend «is<edri||lit 
be fxpm Ihat of die otigimri Hebfewor Greek texts^ I lake iiiai^, 
granted, every one who has tbeiighl at aU apenchis aufajeot^ wHI i 
to the same conclusion.' 



The first object of a Biblicai TraoMlcitot vael be, to4nMllBS' 
himself iatelKgiUe. To oomrey adeqvate ideaa* by the fUtht^' 
seology of my jUrH tranalati<>n of the Steriptnrea into the Ism* 
guagee of Pagans or Mosleitvs, is deuily hnpossibte ;' beta«(^« 
to a certain extent, such ideas have to be created in theif minidteJ 
As in the case Of childr^i^, ' words af d biit the moulds which 
their thoughts afterwards fill up : their conceptions expand^ 
their meanmgs grow irp to tiie Worda, till at length theV 6at-> 

rm them, and the ntmoat reaoarees of language are feh to 
oircumseribed, and speech seems a poor, straitened, and im- 
perfect rehicle. Next to being' inteHigiUe, a IVansIator would' 
ee anzkma to give lite spirit or his original. In this, and not 
in a Kteral rendering, which may often p^ofesfy misrepresent die 
meaning, fidelity consists. Where the idioms of the respective 
kmgm^s differ, a Terbal tmnsbitToit would be a preposterous 
travestie. If even the meaning were doiivejred, the stvle wovltf 
be misrepresented ; and we ha^e the anchority of no msa a per- 
son than Dr. Henderson, for maintarnrngthe importance of a 
eloae adherence to the aacred style. The greatest deibrmntiea 
in omr Aathorized Version arise fhptn a too Htemf rendering 6t 
idbmatic phrases, by trhich eitiber no meaning^or anincorre^ 
vaeoning is conveved to lihe English reader. Tet, with atf ila 
inperfections, it baa scarcely the air of a tmnshitioh. So tth^ 
tmal 19 the style, except where the obsMri'ty of thb ptesage 
has coflipelled the Translator to be Utertd, or at feast, aa 
nataralreed has it become to our tninda, that we ahnost forgH 
its foreign extraction, and are ready to look upon the BiMe Ha' 
an BngMwoA. pMWthe profffem otW^hxiA MMadUa 
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and BiUkai criiictim^ we oMy anticipale^ m flpie ffiml advont 
Iftge, that, as tlie text becomes purified »ud petUed. and iU 
obscurities are removed* it will be lew and less neoessary to 
. Jtdfaere to a literal rendering. Dr. Heiid^rsou seews to tbmk 
Otherwise; as if the labours of Griesb^ucli, Kennicott^ &p. had 
no better obieet than to enable us to adhere the more ploaely t^ 
tli« ideotiGal wotds of the origiaal, aoy deviation from which 
lMi«tiflnalsaMi«i * a daiiiig attempt to imfm^ve on the language 
f •£ Ae Holjr Spini/ To this ^stratige semark* Professor J^e 
iwpliea-: 

* What win Dr. Henderson say^ when I teH him, that, upon his 

g* cipJe« the jRrcred writers themselves are chargeable with all the 
uity which he has here heaped a|N>n AH Bey ? That the Evan- 
sts and Apostles^ in wiaking citations from the Old TestaaieM) 
I never observed any thing like the uniforiMty which this new 
canon of his would, make univerral ? Wha(t mast he his suvprise to 
find* that Lukoy and Paul, and others have made this daring attempt 
tm Improve on the laaguace of the Holy Spirit ; and that no transla- 
tion has hitherto been madet not chargeable with this crime V 

tr verbal correctness were of this fundamental importance, 
what must we think of *the varied language in which the same 
circumstance or address is recorded by the several Evan^eiists ! 
ll(ow must {he foundations of faith be abaken by the different 
readings ! How pernicious must be the marginal variataons in 
the !^gtish Bible ! But the sacred writers appear to have at- 
tadhed no such importance to the mere letter of what was vrrit- 
ten. Even our Lord, in enumerating the precepts of the De- 
calogue, pays no attention to their precise order. It is only 
f be spiirit of modern controversy that has rendered the exact 
reacfing of the original, a matter of essential importance ; and 
in such cases^ the appeal lies from all translations to the sacred 
tci^et. But so difierent are the provinces of the Biblical critic and 

of oar most learned scholars and an- 
iselves quite unable to pre8eot,even in 
ring or unexceptionable version^ There 
r a translator would not be diaqufdified 
ritical habits and a ecrupulous ^verbal 
id the spirit of Scripture me eon- 
bscured by our verbal crritios. (Bdro- 
places aim offices in the Gboreh of 
1 Griesbacfa, nor Oriesbadi « Ltidier. 
\ not be^n the produdtien^of ^ crMs&l 
nritics. 

:e of this view of thre subjeot Inrill be 
r fi^ht, if we consider that a correct 

Vot. XXLN.S. 2S 
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transOfition of the sacred ScriptnTes, or even a genuine, unex- 
ceptionable text, (hi'S not eiift. With regard to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, it is now generally ddniitted, that the received text , 
is very defective, and that a further coUatron of' il p brow MSS. 
18 hisfbly desirable. The discrepancies between that text and 
the Septuagint Version, prove, either that the variations in the 
original coaices must have been considerable, or that the Greek 
Translators felt themselves at much greater liberty than would 
now be deemed allowable, in^ rendering the general sense of 
the original. But the Septuagint itself is supposed to have 
come down to us in a mutilated or incorrect state. The Vul- 
gate is notoriously obnoxious to criticism. All the modem 
versions executed by members of the Church of Rome, partake 
of its imperfections. The English Psalter is a translation from 
a still more imperfect Latin Version. The labours of Gries- 
bach have put us in possession of a far more unexceptionable 
Greek text than King James's Translators had access to ; but 
objections have been urged against his canons of collation. 
In the mean time, our Authorized Version is confessedly 
chargeable with interpolations, omissions, mistranslatioi», latin- 
isms, obsolete expressions, ellipses improperiy supplied, and 
a long catalogue of verbal inaccuracies, r^ay, the Improved 
Version of the Socinians is, in some passapes, more favourable 
to orthodoxy, than the received Translation ! 

Now let us see in what a situation the Bible Society are 
placed ! Ought they not at once to suspend all further pro- 
ceedings, and wait till a special committee of translators and 
learned critiQg^can agree upon a genuine text and a few fault- 
less versions ? Why, they have never yet given tiway a single 
correct copy of the Scriptures ! No, nor the Bartlett^s Build- 
ings Society either. Wicked nien ! the Bible Committee are 
sending, the Propaganda edition of the Arabic Bible, all over 
the East, though modelled on the Romish Vulgate. They are 
aiding and abetting a Romish priest, a certain Leander Von 
Ess, in circulating a version of his own, formed on the same 
model. ' I confess,' says a writer in the Christian Remem- 
brancer, (Dr. Henderson^s new ally,) ' with my feelings as a 
* Protestant, I see no cause for rejoicing in this.' No ! not 
rejoice in the circulation of that very version from which the 
Protestant Reformers drank in their light, from which they de- 
rived their weapons ! Can that Version be inefficient, which 
produced the Reformation ? Or are our Protestant Versions 
80 immaculate as to authorize us to &tickle for their exclusive^ 
adoption ? What can we think of this holy concern for the 
punty of the sacred text, united to such indifference respect- 
ing its circulation ? It is as if a man should say, he saw no 
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cause for rejoicing that a famiehing population were supplied 
with bread, for the bread was made of Aroerican flour! 

The Bible Society have shewn themselves neither indifferent 
nor negligent as to the character of the Versions which they 
circulate ; and the present instance afibrds only a fresh illus- 
tration of the singular prudence, sound discretion, and excel- 
lent spirit by which their proceedings have uniformly been 
characterised. All this caution is necessary for the sake of 
the cause, especially tihat they may afford no handle to their 
enemies. But let them not be deterred from giving the Word 
of God to all nations, and peoples, and tongues^ m the best 
foam that the case at present admits of, by all the petty cavils 
or sweeping calumnie;$ of Romish or Protestant assailants. 
There never yet has been produced, we believe, a version of 
the Scriptures in any language, how imperfect soever the exe- 
cution, that was not an available vehicle of saving truth ; none 
by which any serious error, affecting the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity» could be conveyed. What do all the textual variations, 
the mistranslations, the additions or omissions, known or sus- 
peotedy in all the various Versions of the Sacred Scriptures, 
amount to ? They do not affect in the slightest degree, any 
single fact, or doctrine* or precept, or promise in we sacred 
volume* We need no other Version to conftite the Papist, 
than that which is sanctioned by his own Church. We can 
take our stand, in contending with the Socinian, on bis own 
'.improved version.' We can give up every disputed text, 
every doubtful passage, and yet teel entrenched behind irrefra- 

fabie evidence, in our maintenance of every essential doctrine, 
he most homely and barbarous rendering of its sacred con- 
tents, cannot so deprive them of their force, as to take off the 
edge, if we may so express it, of the ** sword of the Spirit.'' They 
maybe rendered unacceptable to the scholar^ when they are 
nether unintelligible nor unwelcome to the ** poor." On the 
other band, all the graces of correct diction cannot secure the 
moral results in which its perusal is designed to terminate. 
Our reason for wishing the Scriptures to be presented to the 
nations of the Bast, in a form attractive to the learned, as well 
as intelligible to the unlearned,, is, that they may not wear the 
air of a foreigner in th^ir native land, and that no part of that 
inherent maiesty may be veiled or disfigured, which consti- 
tlites one evidence of tbeir Divine original. 
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Art. VII. $cenei and Imwre$$iom m Sgiff^ and Ilafy. % the Amr 
tber of Sketches of India^ and RecollectioiiB of the PeniMiiUi. 
8vo> pp. 452. Priee ISi., London. 1824, 

^ ¥ heftftily wiili that the Turks were dmen out of E«repe ; 
^ ' aye> e^en thouj^ it should make die Emperor AlexMider 

* master of Constantinople. He would fiod it a hot bifth, I 

* fancy.' So says this very agreeable and lively Writer, w4ioar 
we are glad again to &)1 in with, fiitt where sho«ld they be 
driven lo? Th^ytteM well itk Europe as any Wbeve^ee. The^ 
Tuikish eovemment ought to exist no where ; neidiet at Cod*' 
utantinopie, nor at Smyrna^ nor at Damascus, nor at Cairo, nor 
at Algiers. It is a dark, treacherous, dastardly, vapaeious^ 
eruel despotism, which is consi^ing some of the finest oouii^ 
tries of the world to depopulation, destroying more than it 
feeds upon, — which owes its security to its meamiess and syu- 
tematic duplicity,*-'which makes wealth in a subject the great- 
est of crimes, and lays a bounty on perfld7,---itselif tiie part- 
ner of petty robbers and the patron of assasmtis. Saeb « 
govera^ient, )f govemment it deserves to be called, is a blot 
i:^pon human nature) a moral nuisanoe which it weutd not 
satisfy us to remove into central Africa. The bottoedess pit 
£pom which it issued, is its onfy phtee. But the TariLs, enee 
rescued from their Sublime Tyrant and his w^mo9^ pashas, 
might be endured, whether in Europe or oat of it. They are te 
quiet, sedate, civil, sober, well-disposed a peepk ao any of tl^r 
neighbours. More cleanly than the Oreeks^ more tolerant ti^ 
the JPapists> inore sincere than the Persians, more mttited than 
the Arabs, more devout than the Franks, Tttrtars as Ht^ al^, 
we have a sort of respect fbr thenh and sbofold not A^air df 
th^r becoming, under a wii^e govemiMnl^ good subjedtB tind 
good Protestants. They would never a^sstmiMe wilb tM Sveeka 
and Muscovites, because they could never be brought to ohk 
brace the idolatrous creed and ritual of the Bastem^ CHhtteii, 
and unite in the worshif) of the PoMgia andof paiiMted oan^Mi. 
But give tt^m t^eir mosques^ and t^ey wouU M on verj qefe tfy , 
tlrere the ^ Yellow Kingr* or any other lufidrf 



any otier Itmdel poirer, 
of Constantiuople. Oflihe two, assureoHy, that is to ss^^, lhl» 
Gzsir aud tiie SultaA, die former were much to be ftrefeinM tan 
preprietor of that country. And such is the pro^feneity^'^f -tfl 
Tartars, Muscovites, and other tribes of that fiMnily W liti i ifl 

ff*fl^ ■ ' ' ■ . ■ I ■ ;;;!} 

* The name given to the Emperor of Russia in Syria, aeoofiilli^'fo 
Burekbkrdt. .-:-.|j* ■:. 
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southward, that nothing seems less improbable than thai the 
Mahommedan prophecy which foretek the overthrow of the 
Tmlush empire by a Prankish pMrer, sboold be ftilfiUed in the 
person of tne Russian Emperor. But whetiier the IdH of 
Constantinople would long remain the lord of the Nordiem 
ftome also, may be doubted. The metropolis of an emjtire 
itretching from the Bosphorus to ihe Pole, could not C6ii^ 
tinue to be on the banks of the Neva. The consequence would 
probably be, tiiat there would be a schism in the empire, aiid 
w^ should have realised, the portent of the twin giahts Gog 
and Magog% But we check ourselves. There is nothing so 
prolific as a wish, and it was a wish tlmt gave rise to this train 
of speculations,— one in which we very heartily concur, so fer 
as relates to the power of the Turks ; but we are reminded by 
Ihe very terms of it, that* at present, the Turks are Mot driven 
cat of Europe^ and the Greeks are sciU engaged in the noblest 
of earthly causes—the struggle for liberty. 

We cannot refer to the cause of &e Greeks, without advert-* 
ing tp the public loss which they have sustained by the untimely 
^eajth of lord Byron. Most melancholy are the reflection^ 
Wit^ich that event inspires, tt seemed as if that most gifted ai>4 
jmost guilty man was ^bout to make a noble effort to retrieve 
hiB character, aad to indemnify society for the moral injuries 
he has inflicted ufK>n it» — to diake off his worthlesi parasites 
and boon 'companions, and to devote the wane of his facul- 
ties and the remnant of his ener^s to some worthy purpose. 
His hair, they say, was already changing to a nnemature grey, 
and at seven and thirty, he was beginning to declide from the 
meridian. But, had be lived, the Author of Don Juan might 
have been forgiven in the friend of Christian Greece. The 
opportunity of realizing these hopes, it h^s not pleased the 
Almighty Disposer to albw him. tt is rarely saie for Mind 
Slid fallible mortals to interpret ihe judgements of Heaven^ 
e^>«aialLy in the ease 4>f individuals ; but it does seem as if a 
man who had so prostituted his noble poweis, was not to httvs 
llie honour of taking the lead in such a cause. Of Lord ByixM, 
While Uving, we have always spoken as we must now speak of 
the dead. Oar adnriratian ot his poetiosd genius has been 
jfranWy and warmly tendered ; and we happen t6 know that 
his Lordship acknowledged the fairness and competence of bur 
criticisms. With his domestic concerns we have never intei'*- 
msddled, nor invaded the province of the Newspapers. His 
Don Juan and his ** Libend," we have abstained frott noticing, 
pn t)iie principle that to criticise and abuse such works, is only 
to advertise tnem, and that their Author would never be the 
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better for our homilies. But in our review of " Cain,*** we 
endeavoured to point but the malignity of the offence com- 
mitted against God and man ip that publication ; yet, that 
that was not his most criminal work, for blasphemy itself 
is less to be dreaded than witty or elep:anit laseiviousness. And 
now that he has gone to his account, we can retract none of 
our censures; we cannot forget his crimes ; nor can we j'^in in 
the act of posthumous canonization which the press is cele- 
brating in the fervour of its adulation. ]Butwe mourn for 
Greece ; and as to his Lordship, we take refuge from more 
painful thoughts in the hope, that he did not pass out of 
this world before he had sought and found mercy otan insulted 
Saviour. 
- We take for our first extract, the sketch pf a Greek schooner. 

' The schooner made sail, and stood towards us in pretty style ; 
when nearly up with us, down came the topfiail, and up ran the Greek 
independent flag ; and she fired a gun and brought us to. Our cap- 
tain, whose great fault, in rav eye, had been a constant and indis- 
criminate abuse of the Greek, of whom he could know little, and 
praise of the Turk, of whom he knew nothing beyond what two 
voyages to the Levant had enabled him to pick up in the port of 
Smyrna, was alarmed ]est they should overhaul, seize him, or do 
worse* and immediately said, *' Now you will see what these rascab 
will do." Nothing could be more orderly or respectful than their 
bearing. Their captain, a grave, dark, erect man of about forty* 
stood at his gang-way and hailed us through his speaking trumpet; 
hiR costume, Uiat of the Asiatic Greek, which is very similar to the 
Turk, but he wore a large broad straw hat overshadowing his face* 
As he stood, his person exposed at his gang-way, he had a manly 
commanding look, and still more so as he stepped down into his boat, 
and again, when he stood up in it as it pulled under our stem, and 
rose, sunk, and swayed to the high and buoyant waved He asked a 
few questions about the sailing ofthe Egyptian squadron, our lading, 
time out, and whither bound ; communicated to us intelligeace of 
the capture of some castle on the northern coast of Candia, and the 
blockading of a port on that side; and warned our captam not ta at^ 
tempt carrying his carso of ^rain in to the Turks, as, if he did^ be 
should seize upon and detain his vessel. He salu^, as he came 
alongside, ana as be pulled off; and his boat shot handsomelv 
athwart our bows and away. The boat's crew were handsome, bold- 
lookinff young men, turbaned ; among them was a youth who pulled 
at the bow oar, of a very fair complexion, with a remarkably fine 
and fearless expression of countenance. 

^ On board the vessel, which was a fine sea-boat, and well anned, 
every thing was done smartly, well, and in seaman-like style,— you 
heard but the whistle, and she made sail and away. 



♦ E. R. May, 1832. 
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'May the God of battles prosper tbeml sav I. The opeoy honest 
Turk, and the cunniog, deceitful Greek, as I have too often heard 
Englishmen designate them ! . Who makes the Grecian what he is ? 
As noble thoughts find a place in his bosom, they will swell and ex* 
pand, and force out all the weaker weeds, which would choke their 
growth. But *' the Greek is cruel/' say many ^--the revenge of a 
beaten slave is always cruel: be Is deceitful, — the cunning of a slave 
is his defence. The balance of power is upheld by the crescent, — it 
IS our interest that the Ottoman should reign in strength, —perish the 
thought I' 

Now for the character of the Turk. 

^ Rustan Aga himself was a fine-looking, haughty, martial man, 
with mustachios, but no beard ; he wore a robe of scarlet cloth. Hus- 
sein Aga, who sat on his left,' had a good profile, a long grizzled 
beard, with a black ribbon bound over one eye, to conceal its loss, 
lie wore a robe of pale blue. The other person, Araby Jellauny, 
was an aged and a very plain man. The attendants for the roost part 
wore large, dark-bjrown dresses, fashioned into the short Turkish 
vest or jacket, and the large, full, Turkish trowsers ; their sashes 
were crimson, and the heavy ornamented buts of their pistols pro* 
truded from them ; their crooked scimitars hung iii silken cords be- 
fore them ; they had white turbans, large mustachios, but the cheek 
and chin clearly shaven. Their complexions were in general very 
pale, as of men who pass their lives in confinement. They stood 
with their arms folded, and their eyes fixed on us. I shall never for- 
get them ; there were a dozen or more. I saw nothing like this afVer, 
not even in Egypt, for Djidda is an excellent government, both on 
account of its port and its vicinity to Mecca ; and Rustan Aga had ft 
large establishment, and was something of a magnifico. He has the 
power of life and death. A word, a sign from him, and these men 
who stand before you in attitude so respectful, with an aspect so calm, 
so pale, would smile and slay you. We know that the name of £ng- 
Hsnraan is a tower of strensth, — that he may sit among these despotic 
lords, fearless, proud, and cheerful. So indeed may all Europeans 
whose countries are strong enough to protect their subjects. But we 
have to do with the manners of theseJ>eople ; and we know that not 
fourteen years have passed, since Ali Pasha, whom I have heard laugh^ 
88 the assembled beys of the Mamelukes passed from the hall of 
aodttncey whither he had invited them, gave the signal for a general 
massacre of them and their brave followers. Such is the Turk.* 

<. What most gratified me was the sight of the Turkish soldiery. 
There was a large body in garrison here — a division of that army 
which had been sent from Egypt against the Hedjaz, two or three 
years before. Scattered in groupes through the bazaar, and reclining 
or squatted on the benches oi the conee-houses, these men were 
every where to be seen ; some in turbans and vests covered with 
tarnished embroidery ; others only in waistcoats, with the small red 
cap, the red stocking, the bare knee, the white kilt, the loose shirt 
sleeve, which, with many, was tucked up to the \ery shoulder, and 
shelved a nervovs, hairy arm : all had pistols in their red girdles 
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Their CMBpleadonfl audi fesMrn tstknii; bsli ¥e#y mmjt MMW tfnen 
had eyes of the lightest cotoors, and the hair •» f heir «p|M!rTif% of 
a tunicorched brown, or of a dirty jelkiw. Thesf hive a look aft 
once indolent and ferocioua, mch a» the iif^r would kavo \mdiil§ M 
Ae sun ; aad they urt not lest aavage. The Tvrldih toldior W a l j 
ait, tmokey and deep tor a year or y«o» t^^Aer.f he hMea esot^il* 
acorns discipline, but has wtthi» him a eapahiilty ^ great ^B^^mmtA 
an uodatmted spirit. Ma will rise, fham hi« toag rest So givO" th# 
^ w9d hattoo,*^ and roah fearfeas fo the balihs. Sttoh m-e sho-ttott 
who shed the blood of the peaceful Greek fiimiliea in the galdas» of 
Scio; and such are the men (let it not bo forgotloa) wb^ Aebors 
cepujry agOt encamped under the walls of Vienna/ 

Sir Fredefick Henniker, af>eaking of t\\e Red Sea, asBMMs 
HtM, ' as to the coral, it ia all tt7A^e/ lis colour se€m% io have 
ehangied aince he was there. Oor Officer aaya : 

< We were thirteen days roonhig to DjiiMa. The tiatigaiion i$ 
intricate, the shoals of coral numerous, but the waters aoiooth, aad 
dear as pilot could desire. 'Twaa beautiftiT to look down Into Ma 
br^htly transparent sea, and mark the coraF here in hirgo 



of hooey-combed rock ; there in ff^ht branches of a pate red ha^ 
and the beds of green sea-weed^ and the golden saitd, and the shdb^ 
and the fish sporting round your vessel, and making Colours, of a 
beauty to your eye, woich is noc their own.' 

This is not a book of travels: it is a gallery of pictnres, 
a * eoaniorama' 6f pen and ink drawings* and admirably are 
they eitecnted. Here m a view of the Besevt 

^ Who passes the desert, and sc(y^, alt is bsarr^, all Itfelesa } 1m the 
grey morning you may see the commoa pigeoiH und she partrklgCy 
ana the pigeon of the rock, alight befbfe your very fleet, aad oome 
6poo the beaten camel-paths for food. They tfre tame, ibr thM have 
not learned to ftar, or to distrust the men who pass these sontndefc 
the camel driver would not lift a stone to them ; and the sp^Aanaaii 
could hardly find it in his heart to kill these gentle aenants of Aa 
desert; the aeer might tempt him ; I saw but one \ fav, very far» ha 
caught the distant eamel tramp, and paused, and yated andthvaw 
ba(ff his head to Ksten, then awayt(» the road lAMoad of Ihna k$ 
but far a-head he crossed it, and then awajr ttp ^ ^^6 ^^P* ^ fle^ 
^tdle, and off to some solitary spring which wells^ p^napai vriwM 
no travellelr, no human bemg has ever trod. Hera and there yoa 
tdeH with iometbhsg of ^^en, — a tree ah>ne, or tmh nay, lA one 
vaTe you may see some eight or ten ; Aese are the acacias ) aasall- 
tedved and thorny, yet kind, hi that ** they fhitiake KMt Ihesetir- 
s^ken places." You have affections fn the desert tho; youfpadeat 
itii docile cttmel is sometimes vainly ui^ged rf his IWlow of his driver 
bel>ehind; he will stop and turn, atid ^ve that de«p hoarse gargikw 
sound, by which he expresses uneasin^w and diapfeasare. It m 
something to have rode, though but for a few df^, the oaMel of the 
desert. We always associate the horse wil% Ao AfA waniaiv 
and the horse alone ; ulso the crooked sdmitar. New r 
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to iti^SytkBf ttttd tbeFefilEuiy the Matnehike, and the Ttirk as wefl. 
The darnel is pectiliar to ^e Arab alone. It wtn on the eamel that 
Mahomet pet^Mtned his flight to Medhia. It was on a white she 
camd that he made his entry into that cfty. Serenty eaniels were 
stffMyedl^ hit aide* in the Vale of Deder. And it was on his own 
1^ ecoMl that the Oiliph Omar, with his wooden dish, and leathern 
water-botde, and ha|[ o^ dates, came to receive the hers of Ae holy 
etiy of Jarasalett and the submission and homage or the patriar^ 
Sophronios. Moreover^ it is on a winffed white camel, hi a gofden 
saddle, that the Moslem, who Is fkithfiil to the end, believes that he 
shall ride hereafter. 

< As we stopped fyt a while to-day, to aKght, one of toy com- 
paoioAB askhigaMTer how ftr we were from the wells, he repKed 
to him. I ob^rved, by pointing to the shadow as it then lay, d^en 
raised his hand, and fellowine tl^ sun's conrse, pointed again to where 
it would be at the hour of our arrh^l. His dial is die roch, the 
^itrnj th^m, or the tall camel which he leads. 

* They are a patient and hardy race of men, not so cheetM as 
the muleteer, yet have they a song. It is a rude prolonged cry : 
when very loud, barlnn'ous and unharmonious ; when lower and 
deeper (as In the heat of noon, or towards the dose of a long 
march], it is sad, not unpleasing to the ear, in perfect mrision with the 
duH scene aitmnd, and tne slow tofl of Journeying in the desert. 

To deBcribe Thebea, is a harder essay. We cannot aay that 
the Author has succeeded in doing it, for it cannot be done; 
but he has made an impreasiye picture out of the suhject. 

* With a qulck*beatiog heart, and steps rapid as my thoughts, 
I strode away, took the path to the village of Karnac, skirted it, and 

{assing over loose sand, and among a few scattered date-treest 
(bund myself in the grand alley of the sphinxes, and directly 
opposite that noble gateway, which has been called triumphal ; cer- 
tainly triumph never passed under one more lofty, or, to my eye, of 
a more imposing magnificence. On the bold curve of its beautifully 
projecting cornice, a globe coloured, as of fire, stretches A)rth long 
overshadowing wings of the very brightest asure. 

* This wondrous and giant portal stands well ; alone. detadMI a 
little way from the mass of the great ruins, with no columns, wallst 
Or oropylsa immediately near. I walked slowly up to it, through 
thelone lines of sphinxes which lay couchant on either side of a Inroad 
load, (once paved,) as they were marshalled bv him who planned 
these prbcehr structures, we know not when. They are of a stone 
less dmrable than granite : their general f6rms are fully preserved, 'but 
the detail of execution is, in most of them, worn away. 

* In those forms, in that couched posture, in the decaying, shape- 
less heads, the huge worn paws, the little image between them, and 
the sacred tau erasped in its crossed hands, there is something which 
disturbs you with a sense of awe. In the locality you cannot err ; 
you are on a highway to a heathen temple. One that the Hotaan 
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came, aa 70a come, to vMit and admire ; and the Greek before him. 
And you knovr that priest and king, lord and slave, the festival 
throng and the solitary worshipper, trod for centuries where you do: 
and you know that there has been the crowding fliisht of the van- 
<}ui8hed towards their sanctuary and last hold, and the quick tramp- 
ling of armed pursuers, and the neighing of the war-horse, and the 
voice of the trumpet, and the shout, as of a king, among them, all on 
this silent spot. And you see before you, and on all sides, ruins: — 
the stones which formed walls and square temple-towers, thrown 
. down in vast heaps ; or still, in lar^e masses, erect as the builder 
placed them, and where their material has been fine, their surfaces 
and comers smooth, sharp, and uninjured by time. They are nei- 
ther grev nor blackened ; tike the bones of man, they seem to whiten 
under the sun of the desert. Here is no lichen, no moss, no raok 
.grass or mantling ivv, no wall-flower or wild fig-tree to robe them, 
and ta conceal their deformities, and bloom above them. No : — all is 
the nakedness of desolation-^the coloFsal skeleton of a giant fabric 
standing, in the unwatered sand, in solitude and silence ; a silence 
broken only by the approach of the stranger, for then the wild aod 
houseless dogs, which own no master, pick their scanty food, in 
nightly prowlings round the villagef and bask in the sand-heaps near 
throughout the day, start up, ancT howl at him as he passes, and with 
yell, and bark, and grin, pursue his path, and mock his meditations. 
Old men and boys come out of the village, to chane and still them, 
and supply their place ; bringing with them little relics and oma- 
:meots for bale, and they talk and trouble you. I soon got rid of 
them, attaching to myself one silent old Arab, who followed me 
throughout that day, and also when I visited the temple again- car- 
rying a cruse of water, and a few dried dates. I was fortunate in 
him. He had learned the ways of the traveller, understood your 
frown, your glance, your beckon, and that morion of the hand, by 
which you show your whh that he should leave you to gaze alone and 
unobserved. 

* There are no ruins like these ruins : in the first court you pass 
into, you find one large, lofty, solitary column, erect among heaped 
and scattered fragments, which had formed a colonnade of one-and- 
twenty like it- lou pause awhile, and then move slowly on. You 
enter a wide portal, and find yourself surrounded by one hundred 
and fifty columns, on which I defy any man, sage or savage, to look 
unmoved. Their vast proportions the better taste of after days re- 
jected and disused ; but the still astonishment, the serious g4ze» the 
thickening breath of the awed traveller, are tributes of an admiration, 
not to be checked or frozen by the chilling niles of taste l^he ** det 
tnaisei informed* of Voltaire would have been exchanged, I think, fof 
a very different expression, if he had ever wandered to the site of 
ancient Thebes. ^ , . ^ 

< As I passed.out 01 the ruin, I saw my companions at a distance, 
and .joined them. Monsieur R had conducted them to his favourite 
spot for catching a first and general view of the ruins ; a \ofty heap 
of sand and rubbish, lying between the eastern and northern gates^ 
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certainly from hence you comaiand the ruins well. A forest of co- 
lumns, massive propylsea, lofly gates, tall obelisks, a noble assemblage 
ef objects. Yet was I glad that I had first approached by the avenue 
of the sphinxes** 

♦ ' » ♦ » • 

* But away, reader, away I come with me ; step over that fallen 
capital ; put your foot on that fragment of a cornice ; clamber over 
those masses of enormous stones ; now stoop, and enter this obscure 
and darker part of the ruin. The roof here has never fallen in ; and 
here are two rows of pillars, with faded colours on them — the co- 
lumns are, but the colours evidently not, the ancient Egyptian; you 
may distinctly trace the outline, on two of them, of such Iieads as are 
stin to be seen in the rude paintings in Coptic churches : on one, too, 
you may see an inscription in red paint, of a like colour : it records 
the names and meeting of some humble, persecuted Coptic bishops, 
who once held their unostentatious council here, in a secluded spot, 
which served as a shelter and retreat for the worship and service of 
^tbe true God, and the instruction of their flocks. Yes, in the soli* 
tude of these ruins, a weak smalt sect, who, having little strength, 
yet kept His word, have read the gospel of Christ, hava bowed and 
vept before the throne of grace, and have sung the song of Moses to* 
the /incient accompaniment of the loud cymbal I Here, even here» 
where the priests of Pharaoh have sacrificed, and where Babylonian 
revellei-s may have stalled their foaming horses, spread their silken 
carpets, and drank from their golden wme-cups, after fulfilling what 
they knew not to be the wiR of the Most High !' 

Siout, the ancient Lycopoli^, is the holy city of the Copts. 
Tradition assi^is it as the spot where the Virgin Mother and 
the infant Saviour fled for shelter from the Jewish tyrant; and 
there are many Copts, who, believing this tale, ciome here in 
their old age to die, as the Jews repair to Jerusalem. At 
Memphis, the Author found M. Caviglia pursuing his excava- 
tions and bis researches with an enthusiasm and self-compla-^ 
cency not a little sti julated by the laudation of bis labours in. 
a Number of the Quarterly Review, which be exhibited to his 
▼ifiUer. He has taken up the opinion, it seems, that * none of 

* the pyramids were sepulchres.' What were they then ? — 
Temples ? — Granaries ?— Fire Altars ? — Observatories ? We are 
not told what M. Caviglia supposes them to have been, if they 
were not sepulchres, but the fact is, that their number and 
their juxta-position forbid the idea of their having any other 
design. At Cairo, the Author drank coffee with Mahommed 
Ali. During almost the whole of the interview, his Highness 
was carrying on an animated, laughing conversation with Mr, 
Salt. The * graver part' concerned the Emir of the Druses, 
who was then at Cairo, and ' had lately received pardon, (that 

* ia life,) and permisaion to return to his government at Mount 
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Lebanon/ We do not nnderstand this, and regmt that our 
Author has not explained what bastness the Emir had in £|K7P^ 
The government of Mount Lebanon is under the pashalic of 
Akka» and Mahoromed Ali, we should have imagined, would 
not have power either to dislodge or to restpM the lord of the 
mountains. 

* "Rie pasha, every now and then, addretsed some Questions to us ; 
two or three about the Persians, and their adoption or our discipfine; 
bat an inconsequent. I sat on the divan with my eyes fixed upon 
Ulm; I wanted to examine the countenance of a man, who had 
realized in our day one of thoie scenes in history, which, when we 
have perused itt always compels us to lay down the book, and recover 
ourselves. There he sat—a quick eye, features common, nose bad, 
a erizzled beard, looking much more than fifty, the worn complexion 
en that period of life, and there seemed to be creeping upon him that 
aspect which belongs to and betrays the ** grey decrepitude of lust** 
Mahommed All Pasha is a Turk, a very Turk: he is surrounded, 
flattered, and cajoled by a set of foreign adventurers, who put notions 
into his head, and words into his mouth, which pass for, and, in truth, 
become his own : the race betwrsen him and them, is who dial! get 
the most out of the other, and what between force and fraud, I be- 
lieve the pasha has the best of it. His idea of political economy is 
pretty much like that of the countryman, who kiUed the goose, and 
was astonished not to find more eggs of gold. 

* So far from improving, as far as we could hear and see, he Is 
ruining and impoverishing his country* He has got rid of his Turks 
and Albanians, and flatters himself his new levy is a master-stroke ^ 
policy. He does not pay, and will never attach them ; and if thiey 
do not (which I think probable) desert with their arsn, and disture 
his conouests and possessions above the cataracts, they will die away 
as a body, and fall to pieces in a very short period of time. 

* The protection which he affords to the European traveller is to be 
acknowledged, but not at the expense of truth. He knows, if his 
Country was not safe, the European would not come there : he ea« 
courages the intercourse, because he avows his wish to receive and 
employ Franks, and it is necessary, therefore, to let them see and 
know that protection is afforded to tbeBEiy and to aocustem his sabjects 
to their presence* As far as a pasha can be independent of the P<»rtc^ 
he is, and he knows it is only by cultivating his Eatopean reUtians 
that he can effectually continue so to the end. They might now send 
him. the bowstring in vain. They tell you that be is not sangntnary^ 
men grow tired of shedding blood, as well as of other pleasures; mit 
if the cutting off a head would drop gold into his coffers, he would not 
be slow to give the signal. His laugh has nothing in it of nature: 
how can it have? I can bearr it now,**-a hard sharp laugh, such as 
that With which strong heartless men would divide booty torn from the 
feeble. I leave him to hb admirers. At one thmg I heartily tts- 
joioe ; it is said that our oonsuI*geneial has great tnfluenoe with bias, 
and it is known that that is always exerted freely and amiably for 
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VthiAa of all pationA in dittreiB or difficult, and often fernativct 
al8o.» pp. 17I-1T4. 

Tb« AttUior left Efgrp* so rtoently as March 1823. TVom 
Alexandria, lie proc^ieded to Malta, Stcilj, Kaptea, Rcrme, Flo- 
reoce, Venice, Milan, Paris. Our Author is not qnite so in- 
teresting a fellow- traveller when he reaches Europe. He was 
hastening to England* homesick and weary<» We rnvsW lu>«w 
ever, give his visit to Sti Peter's. 

* Siu Peter's, however, most be visited and revisited alone, f have 
boen 10 it at'tnorntng, aoany and as the shades of eveninff dhuaed, 
autbom obtcurii^, every object. Tbeconfestioaal of St. Peter, with 
the lan^ which bum around it, plaoed, as it is, in the centve of tha 
crossing naves of this w^bty.temple, belongs in i^ aapi^ lo entirely 
to all that is grand and solemn in the general and most majestli; cha-> 
racier of the idolatries of all ages ana nations, that couhl you place 
here the Assyrian, Egvptian, Greek, and Roman of ancient tiine% 
the Farsee and the Brimmin of this, they would fall down and worship; 
and you feel, as jou offer thanks for instruction^in that revealed word 
whidi ^ves a spiritoal freedom to your thought, which permits rou, 
in towns ar deserts, in Imaultaoiis occupation or the stillness of the 
night, to erect an altar in your mind, and raise a temple ** not mada 
with hands" above 'vt^ a gratitude which is, perhaps, the sweetest and 
most satisf^'ing feeling our spiritual nature is capable of isdaldnff* 
We should all— all of us have been idolaters,, but for that light whidi 
no man could now have the mental strength to ricHcule, had it never 
shone to give him an illuminmioD of mira ibr which, in the fulness of 
his pride, he is not willing to caofsas himself, as ha is, under a vast 
and increasing weight of ohUgatson.' pp» Sd9«^Ck 

We recognise in these " Soenea and loipressfons,'* the 
Author of the very interesting Sketches of India : the " Recol- 
*' lections of the Peninsalu,'* are tbe secoUactioos, if not the 

Sroduction of a much earUer period. Our Tiaveller has evi- 
ently learned, since then^ as h« hinsself tells na, 

* To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughiiesa yooih/ 

He baa our thanks for tba vivid gcalificatioa which hia eraphi* 
«al deacriptions of diataat Msnea hiave wffiirded us. He will 
now think, perhaps, that bo hte aaaa -Mimigh of the veorld. 
*Btit should ne again becoaa^a wMukvei*, Cheeca, Syria, PaleS" 
tit^e remain ; and as we are no( Kkely lo Ibok upoh those coun« 
iries with our own eyea, we ahonttf Rke to see diem with his. 
We could tell him wnat to lodt for,, and what to took at, which 
half our travellers do not know — till they return. 
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Art. Vlir. The Chimney-SweperU Friend^ and CUmhingBoj/'g^ Al- 
bum. Dedicated, by the most gracioua PeraiisaioD, to his Ma- 
jesty. Arranged by James Montgomenr* With illustratlTe De- 
signs by Cruickshank. 12mo« pp. 4S8. Price 9b. London. 1824. 

Tl^'E willingly lend our utmost aid to promote, through the 
^^ medium of this interesting and anecting collection of 
documents^ the cause \yhicb Mr. Montgoinery has done him- 
self 80 much honour by taking up witn all his energy. The 
volume is divided into two parts ; the first, comprising miscel- 
laneous tracts and documents, chiefly republications, which 
contain the facts of the case as substantiated by both private 
and parliamentary evidence; the* second part consisting of 
pieces in prose and verse, Aimished for the * Climbing Boy's 
• Album/ As the attraction of the volume will greatly depend 
on this part of the work, we subjoin a list of the Contributors : 
James Montgomery. Bernard Barton. Henry Neele. Allan 
Cunningham. P. M. James. J. Bowring. J- H- WifFen. John 
Holland. Ann Gilbert. Mrs. Hofland. J. Cobbin. W. L Bowles. 
J. Everett. W. B. Clarke. And six others, whose initials only 
are given. 

The following lines would have formed no inappropriate in- 
troduction to the work. 

« THE CLIMBING BOY'S ALBUM. 

* Gentle reader I if to thee 
Merc3r'8 dictates sacred be. 
If thv breast with Pity glow, 
For the meanest suiferer^s woe, 
Let our Album's humble page 
For ikeir sake thy heart engage ; 
For thine &mn despise us nut. 
While we plead tne outcast's lot. 
Mercy's rotaries here below 
Shall, hereafter, Mercy know. 

* In this aee of- Albums, we 
Fain woilld ofier ours to thee: 
If it be not fraught with lays 
Worthy of a critic's praise, 
If no richlv tinted flowers 
Decorate this tome of ours, 
If it fail in rich array* 
Splendid clasp or binding gay ; 
Turn not from our page as one 
Which the feeling heart would shun. 

< Beautv's Album may present 
More of tasteful compliment. 
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Flowcm, and shelli, «nd Urndscapes fiiif, 
» May unite to charm thee there j ^ . 

Here a cheek's vermilion dye, 
There the lustre of an eye ; 
Here a cottage in a grove, 
There a fountain or alcove ; 
All, in truth, that can invite 
Passing glance of brief delight. 
Toys fike ihese we may not show, 
For our theme is fraught with woe : 
And the graver's mimic skill 
Finds it — leaves it — wretched still : 
Never could the painter's art 
To the eye its griefs impart ; 

Nor can artful prose or verse 

Half its miseries rehearse ;— 
Heads that think aod hearto that feel 

Only can our book unseal. 

* Fathers 1 unto you we speak ; 

Mothers > your support we seek ; 

Britons ! holding freedom dear, 

Abject slavery greets you here ; 

Home-bred blavery !— dire disgrace ! 

Borne by childhood's helpless race ; 

Friendless outcasts of our laws, 

Having none to plead thtjftr cause. 

Save the people, struggling few. 

Who solicit aid from you. 

« Christians 1 of each sect and name^ 

You who feel the awful claim 

Of our high and holy creed. 

Suffer us with you to plead. 

May we not. in truth, command 
Your assistance, heart and hand f 

Join, then, in this work of love. 

For His sake who reigns above, 

Nor be sympathy denied 

Unto those for whom He died.' 

Bernard Barton* 

We know not how to characterize the song given from 
Blake's " Songs of Innocence.*' It is wild and strange, like 
the singing of a " maid in Bedlam in the spring ;" but it is the 
madness of genius. 

« THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 

« When my Mother died, I was very young. 
And my Father sold me, while yet my tongue 
Could scarcely cry. Weep ! weep ! weep ! 
So your chimneys I sweep and in soot I sleep. 
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< Thm^siWe Tmm TtMfiytA eikd^littihktend. 
That curlM li to^a IM ^tufe^iwil ihii^ed y a^, 1 Udc^ 

<« Hush, ToQi/!Mnrdlr»diib#li,lbi'lHbbli yosfbedl^ bare, 
Yott know UuHlite w66t4mmt apoH yoiir white hidr." 

< And 10 he was c|i|iil» ind tkit Tenr Bight, 
As Tom wes. a s i e y Dgv he^lied sad( a fight. 

That thousands or swettpeife^ Dicfc. Jpe, N^ t^il Jack, 
Were all of them lofk'd ugf m co&is o^ biacb^ 

* And by came an ai^, 4ito liild a bH^t t^, ' 
And he openVl the qMxib, and »cft them "aV free ; " 
Then domi a greto plsrb, ieMpitt^, latighlrf|;, they mnl 
And wash in a river, and Mnela tffie sun. 

< Then naked and white, «H thetfb^i left beUsid', ^ 
They rise upon ckHlds, and 'SpNrlijauie wind; « 
And the angel told ToMfe^ir he'd be dgodd boy, . * 
He'd have God for bis Faike^ and^never wane j6y. 

•/ > 

< Andso Tmncwoke^MdWcf rdWittthedaii; * 
And got with our bags md our brushes to woilc ; 
Though the morning m^ toM, Tbm wn happ^ atid warm, 

•.y 9^ if «n do their duty, (hey need not fear narm/ 

^S3».pen df the &titer bte seqppKed the fiiUawing toucbi^g ^ 

litttopoem. . ...' ,\...tji. 

;\\ ; . * AWOftD WITH.MYSEtF^ ; . / iT oiii 

« I know they scorn the aimWhkf.llby, ' ;'^ , ''^^ 

..I..'? v'I}NiflKtfae^ri6A,«AdAep#«nd; • tr i^uM 

;,/,.., IkMwhiiiiliaawaMvlay . o.tt m.^^b 
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« ^y equal be will bea^fa^ 

Dowa in thai cold obuvtoiM glcN>9» 
' Where all the prwtrate niiilu oC 

Crowd, without fellowshim tlie 



^ My equal u the judgemiat dmf^ 

He shall stand up b^ore the tlmNiey 
"When every veil is rent away. 

And good and evU only known. ^ 

< And is he not mine equal now? 

Am 1 less falPn from God and truth. 
Though "Wretch" be written on hb.brow. 

And leprosy consume his youth i 

« If holy Nalure yet have laws 

Binding on roan, of woman bornt 
In her own court I'll plead his cause. 

Arrest the doom, or shafe the scorn. 

* Tes^ left the scon that hausts Ins fioune. 

Turn on va» like a trodden snake» 
And hiss' and sting me with remorse, 

If I the fatherless forsake.* . J. MwUgomm^. 

At k 18 not our wish to exhaust by our extracts the interest 
and ooyelty of the woric, we refrain from making any other 
oitalioBs, bat cordially recommend the purchase of the Tolaaie> 
the pvoflls of which will gtt in aid of a small fund for bettering 
tfie condkioB of Glimbinjg Boys. 

Philanthropy is sometimes not a little tsapricious. Peophs 
claim the right, and it seems reasonable, to be ben^olent and 
charitable in their own way. And never had they so many and 
▼aricMn ways afforded them, from which to t^hoose the least 
tronblesome, most reputable, or most pleasing mefhod of doiog 
good. Schools, prisons, Bible societies, missionarv societies, 
howtals^ asylums, the Greeks, the Irish, the Jew^, the Gipsies, , 
the It^egroes, the Hindoos— how, it may be said, can a man at- 
tend to them all 7 A feeling of this kind has sometimes, we 
are afraid, led persons to shut their hearts and their purses 
against the claims of bounden duty. Aod thc^ have almost 
beea afraid to listen to any fresh appeal, lest it snould fbice its 
w^y to their aympathy. Ikit, with regard to that long neglected 
and injured class of infant bondsmen for whom this Tolome 
doqnently pleads, these English negroes, we were going to call 
them, thm is no possibility of remaining neutral. Bvery iwn 
mUfft take part, |>racttcally) either for them or against tfaemk 
Bver^ housdi^eeper, at least, has a chimney or chimnevs which 
require to be swept. By what means are they swept ? There 
«re madiines by vf\4A the employment of these poor little 

Vai^XXI. N.S. 2T 
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children may be superseded in nine cases out of tan * are they 
in &y(^ oas9» ew|>k>yed. ? la it made an object^ to diacevntte 
as ^ as possible the. 'itihumao degmdation of cktkdren ? We* 
pj:^ttb? questioiiL.tQ j^he conscience of every reader. If any 
one. has any specious argument to tirge iq defence t>r egtemm^. 
tio|i pf his connivance al 4he evU, short of absolute Becetviy^ 
it. IS at least &»- duty to read this volume,; if not fot.ilie pDet»y«> 
for \ii%faeU. :t . . •' - 

- H ■ III ■■■■ i p ^ .. I .^ ; -«* ■»• V ' > ' J ^ > ' • ** ' * • . t — 

Art. IX. Canversationi on the BUtk. By a I^dy. l^f^fP- Pfl* 0£^« 
London^ ISfii. .' . .^.. 

• npO talk of Scripture doctrines in otu* social cinde* iiti4r/' 
'^ we are toW in the Preface to' these '* ConviDrtati^bS.* 

• is'jost as ftishionaWe as It is to be a inemb^r o/! ^ Bm^ 

• Society ; for in our age of wonders, we are all pfeiiosopners * 
' and philanthropists/ From this we are to infer, wepreeoBse, 
that to talk of ocriptm^ doctrine8> is to aflect to be a philpB^. 
phef; to be a member of a Bible Societj^, is to beaphuan-' 
thropist But this Writer disclaims bein^ either. ^Tpf ^P\ 
' >paikl[^a»d temerity/ it is add^d, ' wi£ wbich* the* most a^ 
' truse c^uestioBi^ of Scripture are introduced into fiunifis^eoa-^ 

• versation, is as in^verent as it it is absurd, and tou^fixi tMf^ 
' disconraged/ Our readersi will lieam witii smrpTtae, tlMu^%tfti|' 
large ah infusion of theology into iamiliiir conversitio&y^^iinir^ 
of the crying sins of the day ; but the Author ntustbe'^allbM^^ 
to have hit upon a curious antidote, in composinr HSdiMm^" 
tions on the Bible! ''^ l'"' Ji 

This work is, we doubt not, well mean^ and* we regiOTVitt 
we cannot commend the execution. The style is very VreAMS^t 
in simplicity, and the young ladies converse in. a him^^^"'' 
wbich sounds much too lofty for their years. ' WUtf V^6k&7^^ 
says Miss Fanny to her Mother, ' is a sgnopliml^tdiimjet^V 
' the story, with its general relation to the se^6rat|lfirtAHt^ibe 
' Bible/ A young lady who could undei^tahd l&e W 6f^ dme 
terins, ought to have r«ul her Bible. Her Mamma xeWiiii^**'^**^ 

' I will endeavour to give you such a view, ihoudti | psay not ac- 
eompUsh it as well as I could desire^ The subject |s. exceed- 
ingly interesting, for the BiUe is not only the oldest book in dsistence, 
but it contains an account of the creation' of all Aifi^^f^i, history 
of mankind^ from the begippiog/ *' iin!''l 

It is but* just to add> that other and better Teaabii# ftA* studjr- 
ing the Bible, are afterwards intimated. But 101^ 4fP. is evi- 
dently not at home on the subject of rellgl(;rtjr"irh^ de&igu 
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seefiHB to hav« been, to present the' Old Testament hiartbt^fA g^ 
cotinected and unexceptionable fonn« Mp8.Tnmmer khd Mh^ 
Neale'have aaticipated the id«a; but, bad tkpe |>resii^nt '^^dVk^ 
b€«a* competently executed, we aho«M n^t tfaie l^as Mve' ^j/^W 
itiwrcQfdtal kipprobatioD* In a work for >y6Uh^ pe^sonK/u-'^' 
look «| least for correct and inteiHig;ible c^ompo^iHon ; yet; 
what can we say for such sentences as the following? ' ' ' 

< Prophecy is unquestionably the most obscure portion of the 
Scriptures ; yet |s it sufficiently plain to form the ^reat paUadktm of 
ikdr ofigkif the chi6f j^rgument o/* their divinity. Its predictions are 
so far beyond the penetration of human intellect, and the accom- 
plisb^iit of t(iese predictions are so mMltipUed ^nd -esoac^ oftidkft 
of man or combinations of men could achieve. The fpofii, h^friened 
in64eiity is compelled to refer both the prescience and the povrer tp • 
sbinethmg mor6 Ihan huinan/ . , 



Art X. The $tar in the Easts with other Poems. Bv Josiah Conder* 
12mo. pp. 195. Price 6s. London. 182^. 

l^liaCltMSTANCES probably well known to the ni^rity qf 
^ our readers^ embancaaa us exceedingly ia the eriticiso) of 
this publication. Conscions Uiajt^ our warnr admication is the * 
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AirAnr,]. Wbeh^ftiBb theJmgeife iwi^^ 



p. 8^4. 

The poem ihen passes to the nftassacr^ pf (he Ihitocents, the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and its KioderhlBtiK^ ^l|jp predicted 
restoration of the Jews, and, afleir oti animatea tjTOslrophe ta 
Eneland as the chosen ' E¥an^elist of nat^^^/*!'N^^<^ forth 
in tne following indignant strain : 



IVy aae&d not tor IttHiL Che Chrislianif Juth. 
Witness the dire stdiee^ the corse^trBim pkfOr 
Whfire vtilUlrestitek die abominable car 
OC Ueodfetain^d lewdoesk Bear tfaow wfttaest too» 
River of hell^ whese deadly iMptkniaUttas v *. 
EVn to th6 smilits violfai. Witlies»m> ^ 
Desk iartliiwep> wlieaeesfartek% ititt^hoifelKebsoeBei 



p.9iia 
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Persidt €iriha, ^sidr Taheit6$, ptto^^mtedi ob^dotBitiMi decidedly 
poetii 






01 ;<^;^ .f 

JNow lint articulate dmnen sounds/ pp. 10— 13. 
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Oi!effill)Mdy-4ic ikuiiattftof Ntmh'^^ then pass 

along the field of tfaia fUKpMi magie^tatit^rn, a^d are fol- 
lowed by M ttpo<atn^)f««^ 4lie Sttfr 6r Beti^lehetif, that will not 
be overlookje^. .. ,, . ^. . 

* O Scar ! the tnost auj^t of all that clasp . 
The 8Ur-giH11ei|tHi» irhidi erat b e^era Mek 
Didst herald, like the light 6f propheev. 
The Sap of fi^ight^pu^fflir-rthe Mt>lW^r > 
Of more than natural iaj: ; . wbelbar ibi^ iraQk 
The circuit of the auiver^ pr ttari4f<' -. i -h^v . 
As with a golden ^w« the lahyijnih ; • r 1 • 
Of suns and sj^stems, still from age to age 
Auguring to dMtffittt spheres Bomt glortOos 'd^m ; 
8«re thoi^thy bkiised otrde hast-wel^ nigh ' , , 
Described, and itt the tM^ity of l^t| 
Bending on thy return, wstsodn annotoce ' 
His se<^nd advent. Yes, even now. tlqr heanii^ - 
Suffiiae the twilight of the nations,. Light . 
Wakes in the region where gross darkness ved*^ 
The people. The^r who in death's shadow sal* 
Shall hail that glorious rising ; for the shade^ 
Prophetic shrinks before the dawning ray 
,Tha|bcast it: fonnfs of easlhshtt aitoiposedi ' *- 

Shall vanish, scauer* d like the dusky ckiodaM 
Before the azultant mora; and eentral day 
All shadowless! even to the poleaahdl reign/ pp. 16, 17- 

Tlie Scriptures and the pr^greaa of knowledgi?' chnm an em- 
phatic notice, and the signs (SAb present tidier afford an ap- 
propriate sabject for the conclnsion. \' ;' 

The ' Sacred Poema* consist chiefly of 'Versions of the 
Psalma, and of stanzas suggested by different passages of Scrip- 
ture. There are a fevr of a more general qist, among which we 
were well pleased to recognise * tne 1Xe\€irw^^ tv^^ the additions 
to the second edition of the ^ Associate Mif^^treta^' The 145th 
Psalm is yersified in a measifire. of wbidt, wisi 09 not^ at the 

8 resent moment, recollect a previous .instatljiee, sg^d. which, we 
link, produces a yeiy impreasive effi^t It is thcyheroie rhyme 
alternated. We shall give a part. 

« I will extol thy b9uuh O Ood, oaiy king t 
For ever will I hkas Thee. Day by ds^ 

Shan my glad lips^ Thy daily goodness sit% f 
To Thee an everlasting tnbute fay. 

* Great is the Lord, unfiithom^y great v 

Exalted as his greatness be his praise. 
Oh, teacli It to your children, and relate . . 

His deeds Of might, th^ goodness of Us ways. 
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Conder's Star in the Bust, Sf€^ ftS7 

* Tell of Jehovah's glorious majesty ; 

TeUof hispoweMfaat 8{ireadltheiieati^iibtbttd>/^> 
Tell oC die flamiDg mootc; the parHo|^ 8^-*<4 i ( ^ :. i t- . ! r 
How eanh, and B6a» iind heairea fbejM.thew (^ 

< Tell of the bread from heareD that daily felf; ' ' ' 
The new born spring that made the desert glad ; 

The rovstic guide^ that imiiBtai)t mitadey 
A clou4 by day^ by night with glory chid, 

* GraekiEM and merciful is God : how slow 
To tii^dr, and how ready to forgive ! 

The Lord is good : how free his mercies flow ! 
His bounty id the Hfe of all that live. 

* Thee, ^ thy worksi Maker omnipotent, 

1 hroughout the various realms of nalure praise - 
Tliee, all |liy samis, with vdice teteHigeftt 
Adormg, sing the wonders of thy ways. . 

< Ohy 7et them to an impioua woHd prodaim 

-, Tha^'oryjt PO^ff and government are Thine ji 
Tin earoi confess the terrors of tby name, . i 
And kings to Thee their shadowy crowns reaign/ 

Bp.45— 47. 

The 148th p9alai.ia oC more eonreuent tei^,*attd wti shall 
Cite It without mstilation. , 

< PvAtSB Jehovah^ all on hkb««-> « > 

Saints and angels fix'd in bliss^ 
AH ye countless hosts of ha ; 
Son by day, and moon by night, * '• ^ 
Praise Him, aU ye stars of^ l%lit r ' 
Highest heavens, andall things <Mre^ 
Waters poised iapuresi ftir^ 

And all ye realms of sky 1 t . . , 

Praise Hi9 name, at whose Gommandi ,r„,,.^ ,, 

All tW were, and^di things stand-- . \ \' J'^ ? \ 

StilKtheir ancient Course they hoM,. /^'" ^'"^ " ' V! 

"' \ »f A'Aftd^hty^word'cobtyolf'dr '^ '' ' "' '^^'^^^ 

i^ « Praise, J«fiovah„ all below~ ' i. jinflt 

Wateiy dentha, andall thatbe ..; C^^:^. 

Inthewonder^teemingsea; i>^^x,iiij.ni, 

Centisal fire nodiicy Mi^: ' > ^ ... - r. - ] 
Dewsy and snow, and stormy gale; ' ^ 
. Blowittg only aa He wfffs ; ' i- v; . 
Ancieni mountains, wood-cbd hills, < v i 
Palm and' olive, oat and pine, 

Wai^irtgcorh fifnd clustering vineV'* 
Forest beasW- And bleatibg herds, 
CreejWtig thfew. atfA^soaWnij birdsi"^ ' 
^'An4tiVerfira»ycflow: - - ' 
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Manly youth Aod vngiiMlinF* • n.^f 

Age and lisping bftogr ; 
.Praiae MMmMgldrioui nnm : 

He aUMaiiiilitwmfai^cWaa. 
,rl)MtHiafliof3rkfM^aaUiaae^ .: ' 

Pataet c«iv mmI heavian^ and lOM^ 

Ha Hb choacii aeed hath bleat: .* v 

' They fboold mile their Md^et ImU m f 

O ye saint8» His love ceeord : ,•' r-r 

Praiae, for ever praiae the Land r yp< It i ' fl (>> ' - 

Weffhallclpse our extracts from tbis diyUiQm Mritb jtli^ fol- 
lo^iying./ 

. ,, ^ 'A THOUGHT ON THE SEA^HpS,]^ . . ,, » rj 

* BBV0ND9 beyond that boondless feea, ii>.H< 
' '^ AbOT« thatdtfmeofrier* • .-•^'•b 

Fmtfaer than thought iiadf can flee^ '■,^.M^^^K 
.Thy dweUtngkoBhigli: -J n m. 

Yet* dear the awful thought to me, 
Ttmt Thouy my God, art nigh :— -. * 

* Art nigh* and yet my labourii^ mind 

Feelsafler Ttiee m vain, * « 

Thee in theie works of power lo find» 

Or to Thy seat attain. i 

Thy messenger, thealanoy.wifidi. « , • r^,..i 

Tliy path, the tracldes$ aMi»---, . ^ , a r 

... . :.^ 

•r : -.rrr 

^ « We hear thy voice,, when thundera rdl . /. .,^ 

Pnri- t.'il ^Umtfie-WiaTfielSi^ " ^''^''^!^ *^ , 

-4? .t >prri Y^t^kUi^llibo ttrritotihiMC' •' V«-^* • ^'i UiAi .^tm c4 
.baiil a(U Wtni^ahalliifiiid Mitti| O>jliya0ul|« r'< '":>if}/ 1 \niM «j|/ii 
Who yet is ev^q i?here ? , . , .^ ^ ^, ^^^ , 

« C^anet^iii^cmlio^deptk, orbei§blt;> (/t/d ^df 
But^altfawnoniaciflinLmaBt^.u'^ j</ ::':>. *# u^-}*JA 

Present to OMftiiriJMua^ veiPdimiMigJIpl^ />/if 1 sdT 
ISKre^oesiiis Sprat aistb .,j ^iii^'u ^.^^hhO 

O come, thou PsB^aoeilaiaiile^t ^.I^^J ; niu.Is >>irr 
And makeiby ci6aiitoUiM^ip^4'd|/ltf^ 

v-1 2/4.IXX.4aV 
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The ' Domefltic P<MiMr-<AM) w4rQdiw«dlitM>l*ief ' Proem.' 
«f wbicb, mindfnl oji c mi i p k orn gft ^ w m t lm\\ nyna a ji iog. It will, 
faowever, speak BuffioieQ#)»fnhitoeU.'' -''.;>>v v.'>i>-'A 

ymm'':.::,z.:--i 

* As tikrouffh the mm pa(h.*0£<lir#2.at0ijrv' i < 

While l^uth and Hope ^9j«t nj mfsfi tMmif 
1 love at timet to patiae, mad ttHsv the wmj • 

With the wild hhm6tti» thai ianrtam pei^d 
From.Spring'^^ajrbrlitocbeti dutt wheneer I Und 

Mv Memory to reftace fuypilgrimagey 
Sb^^jp llH^^efldWIcra hetwiadmg come tm^ bend 
, . Back through each twihght path and weary stage, • 
'"'AtiT^If Oo^ HtlytLowtn wreathe (he Vrhite brWbf Ag<^/ 

p. 96S: ^ 

But we are yf^^h^' ra(faer too freely to tetDfytation, and we 
vhall go on to som^ ^ the shorter poeioa im the * nmcellaiDeous' 
division. There are twelve aonuets to Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn, — Winter, as will be seen by tbe toUowmg, is set down 
as a blank — ^which invite transcriptioii ; -we shail'take three. 

< Spriug, Summer, Autumn ! Priestesses that h^ld 
' Alternate watch at Nature's altar ! Deep 

And full of mystery the^eebrse ye ke^. 
Id hidden sympathy. First» chasfelycold, 
Thou, Vestal Spri 

The oracles of ! 

Enchanted, bid 
Thou, Summer* d 

The ftillnef^^jctf' 

And mal^st'in f 
Murmuring soft n 

Till Autumn's s 
The meaning shut 

Then comes the s igain.' 

-176. 

Of the two with wl opens 
the aeries on spring ; iitted 
to say, that the ck«ii , feel- 
ing, and expression, i kind. 

• There h a slur abroad m earth snd d^. ^ 
The busy Gla#H*ilovMdfingvMwj^^imte ' 
Seam with the windji! wifssongts mmMmgL. » a 



Tbe landtgiiniaaWig^t the Aadbws fly, •; '> 

Ceursed oV the uplaada by tbe hnhier breeai^l 
ThesbifUnff Ughuaveioiioilrlotbcl^ r,,., ./) 



Clolhiq0«mb •raifidt^lie iabcsjKaeMT#A .... 1 . L 
The msset com-taDds and the crisp, bare \ 



\ crisp, bare trees* 
Vm. XXI. N.S. 2 U 
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In tioU •i'lhrclferbitmiit on hedg6 Btldhojii^i 
Gives mjTstic ngns. A spirit is about. 

Felt through all Natur«*s veins ; and all things now, 
SirelHng wiUi-vemal hope, are mad(3r qujl^ 
Waiting His word^ who said, Lei ibere be M^' 

< Summer is 

And lordij 
Flash die bh 

His bride. 
With softest 

Hascall'd 

And now I 
And tender i 
Is faded, but 

Is rich wit 
Haunt the a 

Resplende 
They do not 
That dies; a 

There is a Poem addressed ta the liigbtii^gale, ttt which we 
shall otily saiy, that we thiak it the most original and delightful 
of the collection. We ahali ea:tract a part, not by aiijr {W^na 
as superior to the tei^ Init as the most tractable fbt citaitoo. 

* O wondrous bird ! thy varied measure, 
The very soul of i^easure, - * r- 

. Who but an unblest lover could 
Have fancied set in minor mood i 
Who but the votary of folly 
I , > » HnvBcanMitroelaneholy? ' ' Y/ 

J' \ \ , < Tome that song denotes no le$B j 

''- ' '^lin on^rfh atid mbotn ha|]|>hiess, '\^ 

*"'! - / That dreams the peaceful night away , - ;^^ 

silJ lo . ihliWogo'erthe joysof day. . • * \' . Oiii.»'^ 

iijij.i* , To m^ It a long tale unravels .ii»iU,pni;l 

yjo; "^ > or tohy voyages, Pel-siantravMti, ' ti ^Ideirqaorfm 
; rr//r/r *Gay ^ireAta in eeromeHs ^ifesl 4Mi P ^ s , i ' » ^-nljil »dl idl 
ni ,;'tr> i i A^lkolietihMrtiaaBong^thtflMBia^t v^^ i^Rt\ sd bait 
- vij>u J ^ : Apd tb^pof .England's tonds^^ «i)4 n lo a<|od sdi 
, :.'/ :§pr'«>. ^'^^g^^^bqauties undefitei _ ^^j ..^^Di ni n^m 
" Her violet-banks, her blue-beu glades, 
-ifi;l bni: vlHerdai6iadttieiidsih«rffi^sMw£)d4faittW>i)^ ^/ 
boibx^ v^cKi^Iha bedge^raws where the may isb]6omiBgt'^n(n ^Iberi 
y^3 voR ^di lUith teilderidst ^htthe tir peffttaAqg-,' li "' ^niti iadi la 
,lit'A fj^i.-.^ . ^ • : M iq^jj to enodoiiDtsb 
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VI 



•y* 



The a^rew thf^mV r ipH ^ I W??HrW i ;W«#Wir^ A 

It leew to ^peak of ^n ^ me ., .;/,,.-...,> 
Ii> vocal pRetrjK* . j,,. ;,. , i 

< And tetf Ihctt mortar meh must tf^ejif, ' ' ^ ^ 
Plenaedliiiystatiobheifecidiildfceep ' -' 

(o Ay tale. •. .. 

[Viinbers, 
•» 

«reni^ - • . t'.M/;. 

A fi^e of wondrous melody. \; 

Thou'l t j^ipg. Jdim d^w^ «nd h^. fO/ifx\^ . , .1 y ) 

LJftdqr ipfi wh^at. In lpw;l)r nekt^ , . ^ . .] 
Wnl marvel at tljy tuneful ript, . . p 

,, .3reakiDff his j^entle partner's rest. ,r 

But when his matin-bell he springs 

At earUeet dawn, untired tny skiII, 
' Wbfle'faiB loud orisons he BHigSy . tT 

\'Au\ ',', ' JaB^ahflartfaeeatthyvespenst•Ul^ pp.ai6S^l^«. 

'•"^e vcftulne is excellently printed. "' ^ 



Ait. XI. Some 4cc9U»t ofthepretaU State 9fthe jpngUsk 8fittkr,s U 
AOhnyf South Africfl- By Tbpmas Pripgle. f.cap Svo. pp. 126. 
liondon. 1814. 

Tl^E haye hj^ard much of the di^pBointment ftn4 ipi^ciry of 
'^* Sritish emigrants to the United State^ ; f^x}A ^Qme.of <>w^ 
Journitlists are. never tired of ^bu^pg 3G9]yiv^r J^iif^jti\^ ;M^ 
laughing ^ Birkb^c]^. .Itwo^d h^^ Wl^ kiMippy.qir^Mii* 
stance, if the Illinois paradise had proved the Qojy fprage of the 
-feney, jtfaat had seduced manjr a poor wanderer into desert and 
inhospits^.redQus. Mr.Pfiiugteis ^sfcret^ryitotbe Society 
for the Relief of distreBsed Settier^^evtubliabeA ip^'Cwe TAFHi 
S^AJke Jb^rmatif^h tiw plian and affectin? tle^ ot facta, in 
ib^ ^lope of ite ftirfthening (be aoti<ve i9ym|>atn^ oTlheicooiuiti^ 
4liea in noiQe ifl>rtiinate regions. ' Tlie trath^nr/ h^^ says, 

*fiie eaHgcitiaa ,toiA^ JNt was akcmthi^ tM^ iC«^W ,^ ^- 
riedly.CQp^ert^* A sort of Utopwi 4dirium jUasiaa^ihair ^gfJiifU^ 
^tUiifit lint^ in the jiwlilie jnmd pib^oiat .Skiuth Afiuc^K^nd.ilie^^oifm^ 
descriptiQQs .qf superficial observers seem to have jji^toxK^p^ f^ 
ih^ Ctrcean Uffooishmeqts^ PQt a^ecely the gullible, ber^l gifi^Hp- 

2U2 
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fff^ • fWiij^'ii ' 'AtOQtnit^ Of 'if All 1^. 



rTPH«cp#fliaoUiMMPf 9ranti5l5a(00tt. irat. VDleiL Five tbQi«ft94mP- 
^MbJb fP^M^sctoittA froBv tir -sDovedibk muiliiiidei* of »M..irap^ 
i«h«iMm«i afid pm£Miioo% «Im berieKed Eari SadHiiM'# ^ oAoe 
;«WMi^«hi«r 4agora{>olic8tii>iift.' Th»jMitlef.andillraftorM tNuiAl.if^re 

vb^Miiij^ #ell fitted '0|it) by gtfrrnnMiH.i^tfidtiifteKjAr (fHWfmMe 
i ¥dy«g«» iMid a foitaaate doBarkotioB at ^Igaa: QifSici tlitp^ pw>o«9g4(P{^ 
ID long trains or caraT^f of bullock-waggoiM, towards^tiink^ h^^.lpf 
profptsef. At length they fouod themselvea in Albamr, irith a te» 
' rene sky above, and verdant plaint and ' bo#ery gt^ei^H^^lMf liiem. 
t'hey pitched their tents under the sbttle 4lf fntgmntMiOietfii; ahd 
gropes aftbe gorgeious-bloisOtted eafler4)aDiii« ud^bUieTedjJBi- a 
brtef sMfee, that all those Aniadian draanm atwdTomaaiioisilioitii^toiia 
w«ro aUut to bo acmally tealiaod. Alas I one m^bli^aMlplil iMMtllb- 
•oid^eliMioiH weronot th^ resMit too Qall^IlilPlla for o^iftb or/lex^* 

Mr. Pringle seems ^disposed' to attribute the d^usMte^fe- 

u^ectlng this AiVican fairy -land, in sonae measure Ht' I^Mt, to 
' the poetical description of the Zunrevdd, gtveh by the <kober 
' missionaries, Latrobe and Campbell;* and he is very aitttiAus 

to have it understood, that he does not mean to inculpate' Mr. 

Barrow, notwithstanding that his * able work' contains 0|^blion8 
^ ' that the Author finds reason widdy to differ ilrom, aa^d temfidrka 
^"' thjit are not just ! Tlie fact is, we believe, that the poetical 

representations of the Quatterly Reviewer h£id fkr mote faifla- 
* ^eufie, than all the accounts of the JMisaiooaries* Thp^i writer 
' 'yfinoed, ttmoQg otha* things, that there were not in tl^^i^ole 
'' -range of the colony, Hfly elephants remainin^^ ai^ t^.^tbe 

tallest is not mne feet high. He has befen ' iaiainfoiEmdl^;0ay8 
jx ^*r-^J?riwg^e^ , ., . ,^.' 

I; . M' •^p^ti^nff omn obsentatioBB in tnEvelling throi^ tbeiiMasliii^tbe 
vi^iteMMfgaDd^Sttoday River, as well as from direct infonoatioiii. ob- 
lijitaiaedirteL' dto Moravian missionaries at Witte lliver, ^nd other 
jjii iniMnntir itinrrnf, ^ am. well assured thajt many bundfe^.^f^hant8 

,^r Is, as I was infoimfed on'goMtliiiildioritT 

V' pa Bay, wafthig itirffhlift^m iJ(Pe4avey 

\; ' e day with a pwnj (fiU^^-km^jj^nile' 

^'^^ { oranges in the thom^ Jbo|^ Mfr the 

V rather shnply expeeted'ld "eM^^hem 

Ifi tgrow^.** wil4ria the woods," like hips. and l^ai^rs^b ^gland! 

..riTAbou^ fiire hundred emigrants^ of various parties^ were ^%fV/I^^ 

,^,M iiv tept^ along ^he beach where Port Elileabeth has'be^ irace nuilt^ 

and many of. them appeared to have been allured Mid ttoU^By^iopea 

' ' not less extravagant than tho^e bfihc drange t^iith^rfeiirti'P ^'' * 
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<%te pi^igiou^ MgU' of itaUeen. andijeTeDiieigliJM^^iMlir/ i(te|p 
>il«^r Kfld ttH opporiuiiitv (^petioiialfy ^MMteiiiiag tbei(lipra)|MmH9f 
'tt^ftHI gtdwn elephaoc'b^ aeloal hieaBummetit^rhu^ii m^M^ 
^mitoiiglitttNiiMiro^belrd of these ammtk on t&o.KoMipd^mfloJn 
^'^^bitit^Mi^vi^th Amie engkieer offioers^ and pasted wilhb ^kmlA^y 
v'mkM' o^ <me larger male, whote height we esdmated «^\£»iif^n 

nrMS«wit^^.W?iW^P^ *^ elephant. 1^8 retre^tW 

h'u> tlwjn<»erimp!8neto^eiimd,28oKtory folate thgt ^djpm Mie 
u Seb^andiflo^cinaii^s irivbra ; lH»t the forest, or jungV^^p^h 
^ olm^iei^tlie ateep liivtnes' that bontiir the rivers,^f .^AJHlia^ 

^*fitM HMiabit^d by h6f ds of bufTaloee, aiid some speciesof ithewnte- 
tepe and hyena. Th6 Won also has almost entirely dwdp»(haDed, 

,,^^H^^^.ia; * far fw)lE being ^uchapoltropn.ja^.JWr-.^j^rrow 

.i' Jiuppo^es.' 

. ,,; 3ui;,^be$e are trivial matters. 

.' , Uona an4 .elephants, is tfae minu 

; <)Kras infested the very, first yeai 

.'iV<eset^bIe distemper called rust 

, isively and virulently throu^houl 

1,. j^iune as the mildew known in th 

.. i?^W«* which is supposed to be p 

'' • « Whatever be its nature, it bas appeoH^ in: South AlKcs^as a 
' ^ourge much more formidaUo and Mlentless than any bfifeio^er 
'' ''^iMt^'phguet ^drtnight^ toicfit, or htrrkamt^itoiywbid^m^iBre 
< AocctetonaOyespMedL' w * ,n, j 

Many settlers had their first crops totally deslrtyil iJf it 

- Bm^^liere was for some time no appearance of igjiseaAi^ingeneral 

' df^tk^s, * though even the most sang^ine-iweire 2fwiW #*illy 

' ' ^aw^ened from the delusive dreams of w^aWi awdrehaaucwith 

" *' which many had emigrated/ and • though fiiMif 'WOr^'dtetitute 

* of money, and of all their accustomed comforts.' 

viiioibV.TWQ IWB. and a half,' a< 

pointment and disaster to the 

voviteWi mi- ^hey have seen twc 

drf) '-mil w^ pf It has.es^ed th 

fnt^d^efimp ^« ^e vldssitudes ol 

! bufilj^i^^^Q^gj^^nig^^t having at length seen the neo^wty^^f al- 

^T^^'f^yM^ all wTib chose, to leave their locations, a v^ry ter^^pro- 

"^ pokiQn have dispersed themselves throughotil the VSl^f} But 

''''*'' a^^'heiptes^ rewdue' remain behind, ' chained to thfei^ ^fifetion 
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674 Priogle'i A€6muU vfAOMmg. 

' selres. On ihetr foebalf this Appeal is made. They conawt 
cliiefly. of the lieads . of partiei and of indarepdeiit.ftii|i)irM 
w)fiei«Kpe6ted'to eatabliah tbemadras on their aeteraialliylti 

in«tft9, oy thcrid'of thiBit'owh funds* or tfce exerflbtt of *l4l€if 
own ifidti^tiy. These two classes are stated to have beeirti^ 
far 4hfi -most unfortunatOi if not the exdo^ve tttffiBrera, iMptke 
result of the emigration ; as the meehanics afld'%i^attr^^;m^^ 
sufficient and profitable employment on,thel6ciat^n&r.,jSQ,l|<?#g 
as the fi«ida or th^ superior aettlera kstedl» itftd th^tf giidbilly 
abandoned Ac settlement; These re»«dirihj^»Atflenr ' '^ -; -^^^^ 

« were men of some propertV And ^ adtei:{ttm)tiftr^p&^, 1^^^ 
otxt'i^der an agreement with tfieir mothef dbantrv lo co]<m)iejija i^ 
porbnt pos&ioD in die Cape aetflemeot* They £^e made tesUlos 
and pentvemig esertiaiM to.efiect that objcwrt, but htre!lMa4»ii 
pffiiitcrby^aniafoseeii oMiacfeSy auu oirepvraKMMtt oy a cowtHreev^lcyiltf 
o^urisarmountable disasters. They were mfstaJten/ n^aoy V>^, iSijMSj^ 
doabtIei8,in ^vh^^^ktti lab flatiefii% acoaaats of tlie.x*^^^ai^i 
aqfi Gi^pab|ifitiat ofttia countryt bat aot anra^culpaUy laiirihgn ihpnt 
d»g G ayornw aal ^ thar.pagtlyrcoiaiteoaaoeA iheie aoatiaMs, laal<i«i|( 
tlieib>l0 ODlaniseii upoa'ati ^^jadiciooB 'and iD-eoncerted ^anV TblHf 
hafi^ eskausied their strei^gth and resources b prosecuting t^'^lff^ 
pMctlqable task^awigned iheovof rendering the Zuureveld exf^uiweljr 
an agricultural aatUemeat with a dease English populatioo. aHA 
though the meagre soil and precarious dimate of Albaiiy werewttbi^ 
safiSmt «a }mm tfait aunpt, rdt thi^rta^ht jprnm^, ^tib t% 
sii))poit of a iibeBsl gofammdnt»;haira rcftriavtedt ilp soinffin^^smiiij;^; 
4beir,pr«aperttjp^ t^ytiumagvthabJrtlMitioAViare to pasturage^ 4;iMiu 
soma ^yslemal extended aUatmentSy had not Pvewdaaaa swaitJMf^ 
toaOiot them with four successive seasons of unprecedehted fkiltiiie' 
•in llie crops, arid crowned their tnkmities by tbe late de^tructlY^'' 
vtbrm'or'liunricane. Their means are now utteriy wasted^i^.iii^'' 
appSts quite d^ressad and biokaci. ISieir binds, hithcato almisl'AMp-, 
pcadaatiira aad -alrngstiifWHiBWifioiant sa -extant^ a» «ot wsar aa^j 
•gaged to the colonial gorarnaieat for tbe stores and ratb^f 

' undmt 



silfHplied| ai^d more recently^ ia aome.case8» as I 
nfon^y Mvj^ced to relieve their extreme necessitiq^*^ 

Mr. Prinde if^presenta, that if the Oovemment anjd(. Wr 
^td(H(i'i»:oula combine to. lend fh^m a helpii^hAndln HSm 
emei^geacy, theii; le^eatabltshflseBt aad eveatoal proiMietilf «Bvi^ 
3>f 'M weana hiqpeleas. Rur further iofbrmatioa c^ ^^^^S^^^ 
w^ tnfi^t r^fer our rcada»4o ibe ^okame itaelf. . . . n ^ .^ . m>»H 
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'*'1hl tlfepr^t.Thfe'lPln^deftrflilliert, or 
Ujtt^TQtoiaid AdvMtarBs of tbeThnee 

fW^yV *?» ?»r»»> R«w»v 'Toitty, 
Spsun, &Cr Prmled from origisal MSS. 
Willi' AdcritiODs iidd Hlustratioos ffom 
wtt w «flaltftt|MmiittHU Works, aod 
^WW^^L^ A?*»«ri »^ Robert. 

YouDgmt Bro^.tpi^rd Koei^OniU 
Ibni. Nov first printed from the ori« 
fjpdl M$» in Um Haryntve Golkctkuiy 
wiib notes and iIlQ4tf»tt90s by a Liw- 
ylrr, lins tmalf Bro. tolunie. . 

'lie Re«t Henry Moore tint in the 
pceM, m Lifeof thB Be?. Jalia Wedesr* 
f9^|«dfng that ef hip Orolher Chafleii ; 
coiopi^ ftmn mmtktmtw iloQnineatf, 
dianj|r of wliieh have never been pub- 
VnML ft wi)t be comprised in two 
laij^ o«t«vo ro'MKt, the first of Which 
ii fispecM to he leady by the fir«t of 
Junfr Mr, Moore was for many yemrs 
thecoii0dtrnti«r Friend of Mr. Woiey» 
and is the only «urriving Trusttee of his 
private papers. 

' Fn^riag Ibr pablicatibn, in oel«to» 
tbe.^de of . Florence ; a Play, in FSyc 
AcU; ijlQftrat^ve of the Manners of the 
Middle Ages; with |listoricml Notes« 
and Minor Podms. By Randolph Fit2- 
lS4Mt|we. 

Sancbo, the Sacred Tftipby; ITnpn- 
relleled Operalioos of Kpiscopacv^ with 
a^ ^Presbyter's Hat» is preparing for the 
press* by the Rev. !S. H. Carlide. 

to the press, and speedily will be 
pnbllshhd, io one volnme, iStno. ele* 
gapUy pr»oted, Eleazar ; an intereaLing 
NqsraUve of one of the Jewish Converts 
ontiieJDay of Pentecost, sppposed to be 
lenreeaDy himself, ^y Th6mas Bing- 
hfim. Author of '* Wiltiatn Chttrchmao,*' 

^k tbe press, ^e Third part ot the 
mi^ i^eWe^ Manila!.' ' By l^rs. 
SlMnF<^t Asmboeofliaie Hemy aftd 

^W^^m ie ^ubtJshrd -^la. a* 
Poem ; to which will beadded^, Klegiac 
Stanzas on Jx)rd Byron. By Henry 
Pellatt. 
' ^ the pfess. The Slave, a poem. 



' Ihthe'tillreM, to' tie ^lishcd 'lii tbcr' 
MMlae nf.tlniie» tbeFoOfth^Yliliiliitoior'' 
^^oi^^iieiof Mmp^ 9if^^\U»^ftf 
mry and Philosoiihical Som^j^M^n^ 
thdMier.' . . . ^^ ■ 

In tbf >pratft« The Odeiipf AneoMoto^^ 
MSi^fiih verae, pUh note* bM«ra|^h^c# 
and critical. By W. Kicharflson, > 

In a few dayi will be poblished, Po- 
elk Vi«ili« By Bernard Barton, onc^ 

Prepartiig for the press. The Ontory, 
«r Iknetfcwal Antbolpgy. 

Preparing for the press. Saint, Be. 
trick's Mission, or EccleMastical ^ 
iiwepeel of ^ibernia. 
' in the prtet, Whm Yeer*e Residence 
•nAbeOiMMKlM, inehiding n Tovv^theongk . 
the Uniied Sutes, in 1333. By &, A^ 
Talbot, EMq. of the Talbot SeUlement, 
Upper Canada, 2 vola. 6vo. 

Mr. Cenrad Ceoke ^HH pnbliih in 
ilwn> n aev and coof^ete Br sMm of 
Cookery and ConfeetionMry, adapted to 
ell capacities, end oontaining many 
Ptotes. This work is the result of iMity 
yenrt' caqierienee in Families of distino- 
ei«n, and ^onttioi impertont improve* 
■MolsiatheArt. 

Jn the ipiett, A Key to the So«enoe<tf 
Botany, in the form of converiationau 
By Mrs. Selwyn, with plates. 

Mr. J. H. Spragoe has in the press, 
en Appendix to the Pharmeeeporiee^ 
containing a criticnl examination UP 'die * 
London Pbarmacopoeia of 1S34, wtth.an^i 
extensive Supplement of approved For<% 
inulae, &c. To wb)ch 7s added, ai correct '' 
Trao«lation of the last edition of the'"- 
London Phnrnmcepdiia, «ltli eic^lliiie^'f 
tocy notes. ';;f,n 

The Ashanleea,^ We und/srstap^ j^ ■ ' 
Mr. Dopuis, lale h'is Britannic .i^aje; 
Envoy and Conjwl at Ashant^, i«a 
topablifhif Joy^aJ Q^jbif^ipf^eppMIn 

eud eaiiiester^tHei prtinUt T^T^^^^^lKff^ 
cmm^i^ also. b(0 '<»ot4s fm^^fft^ai^e^d 
relative to the Cold Cw^ M^^\ui.., 
ihterftfr of Western Afrlctt,4li!SJ%ft*^ 
lectcd from Arabic MSS. and informo- 
tioii aomnufliccted by the Moslems of 
Guinea. 
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The Hittorical Life of Joanna, Qveeo 
of Naples and Counteits of PfOTence, 
with correlatiTe Details of the Literature 
and Manners of Italy and Provence 'm 
the Thirteenth ami Fourteenth Cenluries. 
9 Tols. 8VO. with portraits, tignettesy 
&c. II. 5s. 

FBILOLOOT. 

A Practical German Grammar, being 
a New and Ra<3r Method of acquiring a 
iborbugh Knowledge of the German 
Laiif;uage; tor the Use of Schools and 
Priviite Students. By John Rowbotham, 
Mastt^r of ttie Classical, Mathematical, 
and Commercial Academy, Walworth. 
6s. M. 

The Btym<^opic Interpreter; or, an 
Exptanntory nnd Pronouncing Dictlo- 
jiary of the Roj^lish L^ngdage. Part 
I. containing a full Development of the 
Principles of Etyindo^v arid Grammar, 
&c. 6cc. k,c. By James Q11chri«t. 8vo. 
6s. 

rHISlOLOOT. , 

* Physiological Fragments: to which 
are added. Supplementary ObservaHons, 
to shew titat Vttal and Chemical Ener^ 
gie« are of the same nature, and both de<> 
rtved from tfa^ SoUir Light. By loha 
VywAter. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

POBTRT. 

A Midsummn Day's Dream. By 
Edwin Atherstonc, Author of ** The Ust 
Days of H«r<?uliinetim," &c. f.cap. with 
plateb engraved by G. Cooke, from de- 
signs by Martin. 8s. 

Ancieut Poetry and Romances of 
Spam, selected and translated. By J, 
Bowrintr, E»q. poyt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Birds of Aristopjianes, translated 
into English Verse, with Notes. By the 
Rev, H. F. C^ry, A.M. AuUior of the 
Translation of Dante. 8vo. Vh 6d. 

The Agamt mnon of iffisi-hylns, trans- 
lated into EngUsh. with Notc« Critical 
and Explanatory. Ry Jolin Symmons, 
K<c|. A. M. of Clixist Church, Oxford, 
8\6; Ss. 



Tlie Defertfi4,Ckx ; Bva. a T#le ; ««A 
other Poems. By Joseph BovimIi^ 
12ioo. 6s. 

niOLoar. 
. For Chriatian Missioos to the Be«- 
tben, an Oration. Delivered befan tb^ 
London Missiooary Society at their aaS> 
niversary, 1824. By the Rev. Edward 
Irving, A.M. 

♦**The whole proceeds to be d^ 
voted to the benefit of the ividow of tVe 
late Rev. J. Smith, Missionary at Det 
merara. 

Sermons, and Plans of Serm«»«, o* 
many of the most important texts of 
Holy Scripture. By the Rev. JoKph 
Benson. 8vo. 68. [' '^ ' 

TiaVBtS ktm TOPOOVAMT. 

. Scenes and 
in Italy. By 
of India," &c. 
Journal of a 
comparative 1 
and modem G* 
^y William M 
a map **■"* ■•"- 
' Jou 
Residi 
Years 

ACOQII 

about 
Em pit 
of •<! 
wiUie 

Selc 
de Hi 
Inhabi 
Mexic 
By Jo 
Geolo 
plate i 
the be 

Ext 
theO 
in the 
CapU 
nf a ' 
8vo. 1 
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t V TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Letter from the Author of Professional Cliristii«ihj^^^;(Mg| ., 

cai]»e to hand too la^e for insertioQ to the present Nimbeii|i^S* -^ 

•*SU* '"^ ** " ••■ 

appear in the next. . . . ir ^ 
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AtroQ, tpmb of. ^. 

rfpretmtaUotL qf, 335, «< My. 

At^v^%^ B«T. TbomM. vokIm^ «9d 

pnTiit^ ihoQgHu on relifkw, 183» #1 

. «a, it hif first Tdi^oat impretBionpy 

182; Alt MniMl c£efir# to amr$ a 

ih,i worlc«.p«b^b«4 di^nng bit lifr, 

J 183 £ remarks oo expository preacb- 

%• 1 d3, 4 i ipeamtnt ^^ <ib iait4or*# 

ixfmdUfrw rmm^t 185, 6; dmmin 

qfhujMfite^ifmiilkiit 187. 

ilffum, tbe clldibt*^ bgy% 588, tff iw. 

Andrew*! Qebrew Qrammar and Die* 
tionary, wltbont points, 961, ei sif.; 
aatbor^s opinion of tbe onpn of cer- 
tain Hebrew letters, 982; dmgn qf 
ImMr^ iht towr qf BoAs/, tft.; bis 
opinion of tbe sge of tbe Septnicint, 
• t^ '- A^^ proved to bave . flTed 
fifteeii' years a natnralist, beftxe tbe 
femiation of Eve, t6. ; antbor's curi- 
Otis deflnition of some Hebrew words, 
t8^; spiecioiens of amended transla- 
tions of tbe.antborised Teitkm of tbe 
Klile, 9l$4. 
" ' m Qdt to, h^ Sir Aubrif dt Vw 
4. 1^7, 8. 

Anhat 9fa(/bontr, tanpU «f» 10, 1 1. 

Aristides's pictnre of a besieged town, 
description of, 4^. 

^IffiWBr , tiMfittjf^ iaMrief qftii ttnchuirjff 

Atk ttnt' one, in Loch^ber cbttich* 

yM, 181 ; see niinips>s Sytva. 
Ailooan, (Syeo^ granitic quarries »t, 9: 

9t!tim*%i^ff and antiquities of 
]lorth«mpt4Msbira, 125, €t u^.j tm* 



^ Ht pitm, 125, 6 ; inck- 
d^sta Ulnstistive dP ancient onstons, 
197, 8; qnakan begin t^ hwf in 
joidcMi, he, 198 ; the Rev. L. CVee- 
IMJI rein|grk»bla prdess lespectiqg 
ai«j)|spQsnl of bis dead body, ii, i 
■dHaBoy *|Mns6, tbs i^sidence of 
Chmlaiil,, nOer ihm battle of Naseby, 
a,i endr M ^J^9 hnyMj me 



omitmid4Mpnmt 190^ 80 1 lit trntp* 
tioH^ fiodmlw^ 1M» I; iUqM^BM- 
niflb tUl§tl§i it elfea^^^nff la < 
IrHtan Is As H|g, 131 1 
fmbnr^^ Mn, Cmf€ io 4tBmr m'ktttr 

uicMir, 131,2| ^MfdiiiiV rtciUV 
hjf Cormi Jogce, 132, ke. 
Bakawall'a tfnvds in tbe TanaHaiast! 
aoKMig tbe Oicciaa and Penaloe Alpe. 
fcCi 306, #( J^.; dtKwiHtiam ^ <k 
fii^ V GawMb 316, el ssfu ; ni^giiisr 
tjittmrnH^mt ta lAs essfc ye jf gotiMssn, 
317 1 mtnUqfikg Qm m uu 8|8 ; »- 
cttflls dlr# Disiaiirfw, 319, 20i dlifsnee 
o/ I4# Omfv m ^iiimi |W eUi|^ ff 
pwmmifp 391 } pc«raleoc«af anicide 
aiBOBg.tbc Gencv^scb v^s frU/i An 
prtommg tmm qfUf ^1> 9^ gfO« 
BkiarepiCMntatioQ in rsgard loecele- 
siast^al atffuni at Oensv«, 393« 

m9rai$t ^c 309. 
BMfomeMthn^Jq/k^fm^niimgmkol^ 
^mtHoHf 948. 
:/f«,dbag«oiis^<lr,49. 

le IH^ dlMcf^iMoa ^, 506 ; IM* 

M|g a i ppiy <Am, t4. 

Biography jMd ^bllnaiy, annoal, 1^ 
1894, 366, iltsf.f prtooipalsniiiecis 
of tbe present vohuBo, Ml i detaU of 
tbe principal civenDSfeSBees in tka Ufii 
of Robert BlooBfteld,t4.<<M^ .. - 

Birt's sapiDiary of tbe principles ML 
history of popery, 408, W Mq.i aiv 
tared feeUnig of tiM public in r^gaid 
to popery, 4Q8, 9.i probable cansea 
of it, 409, 10 ; acUve seal of Um p»: 
pisU in tlie present day, 411 } elpi#u 
Ai9(^ tk»€lmmqf1ktMmi»ktkmkkl6 
IhBMpafkium ^eaMicc8peiH^419; 
^dKwdkt^RammfomudmlMkk- 



eu' 



Biwiie, lively dtiOiipM ^f fm» M» 

159. 
Blss^itf, d^eil qf Ht^rinsj^ d/as*- 

Woiicer (/Ai# /^«, 367, si «f « , 

4 
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BaD?« of St. Umlftf und. of hit ckven 

thousand British virgint, 466. 

Botany, first steps to, 379, H tef, ^ 

Bopriog's B»t«visa Antboloiv, S7i> tt 
teq, I specimen from Anna Btgnt^ m the 

. aixUtnlk etnUuy, ST3, 4; Jeu tPmfiriit 

' byJaoob OUt, S74 ; poems 6| Oerhwid 
Brederoik, f&. ti sef. ; the kamhod em4 
thirS^-Uufd psobm^ by Rafael Kamphusf- 
%en, S77» 8; dunu from « ingidjf qf 
Joosi Fan dtn Fowkt, 878, 9 ; pem^ 
Jeremias dt Dedur, 279. 

■ ■ specimens of the Rnssien 

poets, 59, ei stq.j nmmrii on Ike poairg 
qfJRiasia, 59, 60 ; sptemnss of Rmttian 
maikmai umgs^ ^1,2; Mosha nsniM, 
63, &C.S jsongof Iks gotid Tsar, 66, 7 ; 
HufatemtU, 67, 8 ; ibw in e boat, 68, 9. 

Boyd, tnwsacre of its crew, at New 
Zealand, prohable cause of, 159. 

Brown's memoirs of the public and pri-* • 
^ate life of John Howard, the philan- 
thropist, 414, ei seq. g Dr. Atkto*s de- 
fence of Howard's ccMidact to his fiti- 
mily, 415; early life of Howard, 
415, 16; qmis England for F^awSe^iCe. 
416 $ Ail tiuUfor tke fine orU, ib. ; his 
noble sacrifice of faftte to Christian 
lieneTolenee, 417 ; kU aUackment to the 
pieoswras qf komaf 418 1 description of 
M» house and grounds at CardingUm, ib»; 
- hisfaomtriU mriters^ 4^0 ; his ill state 
of health on bis relnm from the con- 
tinent, i^.; his marriage, death of 
' Vis wife, ib ; embarks for Lisbon, but 
is captured, and imprisoned at Brest. ' 
491 ^ returns to England and resides 
at Cardington, i6. ; bis second mar- 
riage, biirth of his son, and death of 
his wife, ibtf kis devoted ailachmenl to 
his w^e, 431, S ; revisits the continent 
with' the intention of spending the 
winter in Italy, 432; his pious reasons 
for altering his plan^ ib. ; again returns 
io Cardingionf and employs himself in 
meliorating the itate qf the poor, 424 ; 
is appointed high sheriff of Bedford* 
shire, 426; his tonsequtnt iutervitm 
'loith Lord Chanttllor Bathurst, ib, ; rise 
of his exertions in behalf of miiM^ry 
.and wretched lies, 427 ; countries 
visited by him, 428; his extreme 
diffidence on publishing his p^pers^ ib ; 
curious incident attending his visit to 
o convent in Prague, 430; remark' 
able inslanees qf his influence over the 
nondi qf convicted persons visited by 
AiM^.431, 8; bis character as a fa- 
tl^r, lind remarks on the state of his 
D, -438 i bi» death, i6. ; hit tablet 



in CaidinglMi Cbuwb, prapand by 
hi» orders, prior to qnittins: the king- 
dom on his last jwonief i 4a& 

Bu«hanaan,.bis name rewerad by the 
Syrian clergy, 253. 

Bodhuism, its comp«ffatt«ely ioo fffB si^c 
natore, 438, 9 ; its probaUe eorff«|>- 
tion from a purer ^itb, ik, g lut t«- 
earmatiom tf Budhst, 439, 40; profP«« 
and cormptkNi of Bndlwisai, 441 ; 
fVih^ees or Budhn ttmpks^ ib. $ vmagje 
of Bmdim, ib. g hU tooth the p u Ua^m 
qftha hmgdom,U^i takmLbg Ue Mei- 
tish army, lb, 

Burcbell's travels in the interior of 
Sootbem Africa, 493, et teq. ; bis hot* 
tilityto the nissiODBries, 493 ; /ar«e 
offrieft fie»i, 493, 4 ; mode qf dstsiveg 
the eggs, 494 ; treatment of the vstofis 
among the bmhmen, 495, 6 ; thcar mode 
of dancing, 496 ; two rfainocesofea 
' shot« ib, ; author crosses the Snow 
Monntains, ib, ; is kindly attended by 
> Mr. and Mrs. Kieherer, while saffBriog 
from fever, ib, ; tiri^pectedly ea- 
counlers two lious^'liy?, 8 ; mnf^ e( 
his cool reception Ify^ihe \msti0naries at 
Kfaarmater, 499; Sibilo, a mineral 
powder used for ornamenting the per- 
sons of the natives, 501 ; author 
passes the Kamhaoni mdantains, 
which separate the HoUentot and 
Kafifer races, ib, ; arrives at LUlaknnt 
fLattakoo,) 501 ; hisinterviemmith Mat' 
tivi and qther chiefs tif the BaehapA, 502, 
tt seq,; turns portrait pfosder, ib.; 
t surprise of the natives, 00 seeing the 
drawing, 505 ; extent, popnlatiou, 
&c. of Utakun, ib, ; Bichsana tribe, 
505, .6; their religion, 506; emguiar 
custom prev^ent among ihcmy ihn 

Burder's, (H.PO lectures on the pleasores 
of religion, ih, etseq. ; subjects of the 
lectui^es. 5b ; plan of the firet lecture, 
56, 7 ; on the sp^il of benrtoUmee, iLj 
support in the prospect of deaths 57, 8. 

• . iiieot«jdifcip4f>^446. 

'et ieq, ; design and plan of tbe woi^, 
446.7; masdms, 467; me^HJkalMm jrf 
tlie ftuhteenth maxim,- on the mItiMCjpn 
of Christian zeai for the general pUcre§^ 
of true religion, 447, 8. 

Bufgot, disastrous sieg^^f 153j 4 ; rttrefd 
from it, 154, 5. 

Burns's plurality of offices in the cfaj^rch 
of Scotland examined, 463, eiseq,g,9Si 
secular engagemeota of a pastor coo- 
stdered by the author as a aott lif 
pluralities, ib, ; taseqfSt. PaidmqrUm 
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*- '4ikmUaiimaktr09ngkkMd,4lfA,Si re- 

• tMrfes on ito «iode of capp^rting 
^isaantiiig ntBisters, 465 f bard cmse 
of t^€ «pifoop«l ooraU, 465, 6 9 pat- 

- 4or» of charcbes shoaid dadioate tbeir 
talcate 9mA tmti mttiugueljf to the 
motk for wbiah they reeeiTrraffliMie- 
TStioDt 466. ' 

AmAmm, lActr irmtmeni d/ lAcir voMen» 

• 495, • ; their mode of daneiiig, 496. 

€9hiHf€itimai0 ^ kit eharmitr hif Af. Si- 
mojirf, dd4, 5 i MMv ctfciai r aao w of- 
leit«iiiig hii latt ilimeu, t6. 

Gm«/, kt impofkmu in tht Bast, 553. 

Oaildour, Chriation, true naturo of, 143. 

ehpeniaum, real lite of, not yet ateer- 

> tidiMd,fi59>60. 

C^HHi^, tUpkaniiPfIhe Bi^ tfike ilfjf- 

. 9m€,'deseriptum if it, 257. 

CMafaef, Mr^cooarf, (/^ ^n^,ilcMriplipa 

'• o^ 3. 

emMk]abtiirSip<if ihe elaiM t^ At R»- 

:< • faitA «Uim4 to Mr appeUatio» of, €Xpo$ed, 

Gttkn ^ lAtnottdtaenbtd^X^l remarks 
)>oii,bf various traTeiiers, 14, 15» 
Cbatiners 011 the pauperism of dasgoir, 

•W. • 
<MiAd*s oompanioD, or Sunday scholar's 

vo»ard,476,4T8. 
Obimaoy-tiraaper's friead, fcc 588, el 

Christianity, professiooal, by a medical 

. pfaethioaer, 578, <l svy. ; aMtkoi*$ a/- 
. tem^i loattomil /or Mr jtfeomlmg v^- 
db% onoaf amto/ smr, 373; uttnU 
Hud •luiomkul tiM^i Und io pntduee^ 
OH aft wwmerkd vMn^ m bmUUk mten- 
ri6a%qf Mfu',d74,5} crnde notioos 
of the author exposed, t5. «< teq. 

diriisoii OB the necessity of Improving 
«be condition of the slaves in the Bri* 
tieh eotooass, fcc 97, •< ttq. 

Goiie, (Or.) the founder of the West 
India an* flihghaleae missioDS. 435 ; 

• Mi f^betona and ardent seal for the 
« tnfsiiOMary canse, ii. 

OoudM^B Star in the East, with other 
poems,- 563. HMf. I aongi^f iktmnf^ 
af MnMTr^d^nt, 563, 4 ; mOtgnaid 
ttrwu, miaeeomiqt iktMttrUdwm- 
tiiilti^tksHMoot.Se^i ftfommio 
PernM. Otaa, aad TsAfUr, 565; apdi- 
IrMibfo ikeSUrof BtMtkm, 566; 
•tMrtofthe hdodred and fwty-fUUi 
,4ialili,566,'rj IKehmidradandfcrty- 
'ij^th bs^hn. 56^, 8; ihaa^hi on tkt 
jmOon; 56d',- *srmeto fim Umfomt 
on tfrmg and t asii sr, 569, 70 ; cvtfMef 
>»Mi a jH<si 10 tk$ nH^in^t 670. 



Ooiifinaii'enti setffH; Ih Mttce;' 'iUlbr- 

rible nature; ^ at presMii pratfttided. 

393,4. 
Conrcrsatiotis on the bible, by a l&dy. 

56«. 
Correggio and Parmegiano, sketcbes of 
' the Kves of, dlG, ei teq. ; bfhh aad 

early life of Antobro d'Allegri, 218; 

matters under tokom he studied, 219^ 9 ; 

- curious ctrcnmstances attending the 
loss of his picture of the Virgin and 
infant Saviour, 819 ; description of 

' his marriage of St. Cattiaribe, 920 ; 
kit engagement to paint theekurek qf St^ 
John, at Parma f tb, ; hit celebrated pic* 

• tute qf the natioitg, called the Nbtte, 
291 ; undertakes to paiut the cathe- 
dral at Parma, ib,; t^stimibny of Tt* 
tian to his sopeiior talents as an artist, 
822 ; peadMf t/^fe 0/ Gvmggto, 888, 3. ; 

' his particular attention to the quality 
of his colours, ib, ; erUkitm of Futeli 
on the ttyle qf Parmegiano, 883, 4 ; 
name and family, &6. of I*armegiano, 
984. 

Corumna, retreat of the BritiA armw to, 
149; battUof, 158. 

C6ttd, (H.) on the admtnistfmlion of 
criminal justice in Bngland, 3cc. 385, 
et teq. ; causes which tended to ren- 
der the present work popular tn Eng- 
land and in France, 386, 7; great 
advantages received by the author in 
England, ib, ; defects of the ' work, 
387; authot*t remarkt on tha earHeti 
stage qfervmMolproeeedingt in Bn^and^ 
387, 8 ; deficiencies of this statement 
388 ; powers of the proearear A ros, 
and the/agsflP^^nnriidfi, as contrasted 
with those of the English magistrats^ 
589 ; Tigonr of age, the only qnalHU 
catwns requisite in these French ma- 
gistrates, 390, 1 ; pow^ of the nian- 
dat d*am4mr, 391 : slate of the pri- 
sons, 398; horrible nature of the 
nn«e au teeret, or secret confoement, 
as at present inflicted in Fiisnoe, 39S» 
4 ; cruelty of the mode of oondnctiDg 
the interrogatories, ih»; i^tianet ^U/tn 
from M. Birtmge^t wcfiit, 994; the 
interrogatory of the aoeieBt regiitte 

- more mild than the pfresent mode, ih,; 
mode of examining witnesses, 395; 
constitntkiQ and proosedings of the 
chamber of coondl, id. $ first beari^ 
c»f the prisoner, 596, 7 ; the propM 
verbal, 397 ; oath of the jury, 598.; 
eels d*aco(ta(ipa, ift. ; public eiamSna- 
tkm of the priMoer by the ipsretHadt 
ef the ^pni^ 400; ukmi^ tt,; mn- 

a8 
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teman and iiavebtkitt» the 



f^f OK pmrtimUr poUUitf a am, 406, 
7; ciromiittaooei t^iog to eacdiide 
computioQ ftom the boton of Um 
Ptaeh jaror,407. 

Cowper» ninl walit of, in % Mciet of 
▼iewf OMT Oloey, 17 1, 9. 

Cowry tree, detcriptioo and rite of, 1^ 

CnUie's jownel oC a tap monUit' ron- 
daoce in Hew Zeakuid, 158. «< My. ; 
objeol of the aothoc'i retideace in 

[ the ielaad, 15tj; deicriplion and 
«ie of the cowry tree, i6.; proha- 
M eiQjM of the maasacre of the 

' crew dt the Boyd, 159 ; Kroko^t me^ 
€mmt 9i Urn mmtaat^ V « ^' qf <*■ 

, c«f» ^ Monom*4 9kif^ik.s eotffidmiM 

', i^lttnomrm hehmm Urn toUUrt mi tkt 
wimh 159, 60; JHenOI^ dkpotUiom 
^tk§imiimgM^, 160; their dia- 
potation to pilfer, when on shipboard, 
161; ike grtt^paamqf tkt TakUtn- 

' f t ri if u miig lAf Brince JUgBiti tthotm^ 
U, i ecconion of the Rev. Mr. Mars- 
din, «f the Wydematta river, ti.; 

' itate of the miinon at New Zealand, 
Ml, 9; •dMmabkpmimetmdfimf 
^a mthtMr^tmigirif 169. 

Orj^JhrgcpiAiin q/; wanai^r^l€0m, 

Qtlhi0% rtRgitm^ in tan^ it/ir, MMnM 
^ -1^,170. ^^ 

ia«y at, Mr. Kobart 
^ lUiraMMiinonfit,ia5. 
JM^. oantbrMmfe V'<*«, 995, 6. 
*B^Mm,ili Egypt, deeoriptionof i^ iSH. 
0«eh't Ghrbiiao p^iloeopber, 4^ e< 
..#^ anl^Mtt treatad of, 433^ 4« 

4rHoed ihom <iW ineMef 



%8iilpof the PBllgioo of Chiwt,ne. 
.4MarilycalHlo^t^l4tb^hi^lllU9rit|r 
eftu wfitleii reeordflj 3!l8, 9. 



of an eteoai Being, 989, 4im*i^ rw- 
anadui on the argnmcnU that are 
addiiQod .to ppore the being oC^Oad» 
989; impowibility Qiranmwm <*P^ 
there it no Qod, ik.s tha.caq« of nil 
tbinga InOit be ^anteoadaot tn at 
. tbiu p jnUtf nal,iW>^ reni^it oC.fi|r. 
GUriie,t^; theaelfeiiiteooeofOod, 



tkn,lk; theaalhoc*aaffgnfMQt»tbnt 

an infinite pcribetion. 

withont an Infinite i 

ned, 999 ; hb ai 

on the natareof dnmtion,999, 309; 



•t^i **'*■' *^ •^ «onlb:t*i*«n-. 
^/telba«Ki^l«eecMin,3f9.|. Imwm 
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^SIMmdUk J6yf wMttrnfifiy IrMMtt, 349. 
' WhmmbtS, temple of, 4. 
Eim,hWborftft!bt^ ITT; probably not 

Migttiloat t»Englaoii,io. 
'Bbba, tfic fast habfttbte plaoe on the 

^Ktle toirtkteb Kabhin boattf ascend, X 

I^muid vn., tdttg of Stwln, memoirs 

«if, tranilalied fh>« the Spanish, by 

Hf. J. Onin, 3^5* rt teq.; beneficial 

* «flr^ts of Christianity on political in- 

- «ittitidtts, S56 i the progresa of f ree- 

' dote intenupCed by the conseqaeoees 

' of Oa French revohition, 356, 7; 

^^ptMkeanetvflMtimbeimtyifFer- B 

•' ' Wnmdi S5T I his paeidiar litnation in 

'hfs father^ court, 358; politkal ear- 

' rl^HanmddegraduimHqfik§kugdom 

H Mar period, 358, 9; causes from 

yMOt great vefolntioos generally o^- 

glnata^359; general resaltsof those 

raspaetiva eanaes^i^.; Freneh troops 

received hi Spain aa frienda, 360, 1 ; 

had policy of Bonaparte, 361 ; . abdi- 

eatioif of lung CfaaHes, 369 ; Irtlcff (/ 

Otfueen. e x prt itix e ttfhtrhaind of ktr 

^ joa, 969,3; death of Charles, 363 ; 

< true character of Ferdimmd, ih. ; ku 

mmuemamf 364; fnqfk of ka utUr 

hmOimmtt, i^w; km nmnIv of gooem-' 

•mem ta mwnbmte wiA tke vimttfrHo 

DU1» #ir ■■■■■ ^£M 

MMUfW JbKWvCv* 4#Wa 

FNanan,'the Rar: Langton, his remarit- gooem India. 359. et ms. 
. abl» orders tiespoeling the disposal of 
' Usdeadbody, 198. 
IMr^ lftai>Mf&v,Sl. 

^Getuo^dtOBrMmof tkeaijftff, 316, si 

^ #0, 1 wmmofi 318. 

^0laM>«r^ {Miiperbm tyf, s^ Chalmers, 

iM& li of Bt Matthear and 8t Loite, 

'<^Vw^iatkni af ihe avtthantieity of the 

^' miiMft^ eon^aineiHn the llr«t two 

«*«llMplartof,398i<fMr.? thedhmity 

"'• 6r Utf raligloii df Chruitii neoemarily 

> 'eottiictid wHhtba tntegiity of iu 

. v(Mliln» feobrdt, 598, 9| hibomt of. 

eHi^KMMiadh l0«ahttbH399; tbagena. 

^'.'hinMBr^f tiM aett a Fuvely critical 

y ( ^fMMBn, a.| dfesigar and mariu of 

W^MtiprfcsMlrtKN*, 330; dtoidad can- 

viatian of OHasbach of the ipnuioa- 

V -M»«l«1bsrll«t<C*(fchaptarsdf Mat* 

'^^ tha#,* 399^1 tManmlfiaarsat^ JSMaa* 
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4d«; doQlhuof itolt «f the 
CaUiQliq mi«tioD% tbeir Aom* 
rn England excepted, •&. ; noble ex- 
ample of the papiito in ioititetin^ 

^..QuauQoSy ih* ; importaiit MUaoaal 
advantages Mcured by the. eMrtioas 
of British oaissiooaries, 437.; Sh, 
C^ke saiig tor Ceyloo, i^§ diet on 
the passage, ti. ; bis just daknt to 
high rank among the advoealei and 
prooooiers of Christian missionf , iL ; 
estimate of his character, 438 1 the 
author lands at Ceylon, ib. / retams 
to England in ill health, ib» g pro* 
gress of the Ceylon mission, f^ ; num- 
ber of scholars, t6*; eacessive stupi- 
dity of the adult nalivef, ih*; com- 
paratively inoffensive nature of Bnd- 
huism» 438, 9 ; its probable eorrap- 
tion from a purer faith, ib, ; a Bud' 
huiMfi f elation qf iht Ust imanudiom of 
Budhu, A39, 40; rt^l infvH ^ iJit in- 
(Hiiim, 440 ; true meaninc of Hindoo 
absorption, ib» j probable progress 
and corruption of Budhutsm, 441 ; 
Budhuist xtUtareti or tempktf ib, ; imttge 
of Budhui ib, : iht tooth of Bwikk^on' 
udered at ihepaliadium of iki hingdomf 
ib.i care bestowed on ite pretervatiom^ 
it, ; taken from the vismrgetiti by the 
British, ib, ; the Creator not worship- * 
ped under any form of polytheism, 
443 i exlraot from the eenmm if a eais- 
verted prieU, 443, el teq,; BuiAuiim qf 
the common peopie, 445, 6. 

Henderson's, Dr. appeal to the mem- 
bers of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, &C. see Professor Lee's re- 
marks. 

Hepniker% sir Fredertdt, notct during 
a. visit to Egypt, NoUa, the Oasis, 
Moiiot Sinai, and Jerosalem, \r^ 
Iff. ; list of £uropean travellers to 
^ubis, 4&C and extent of their pro- 
gress, ib,i author's style, Jm. S; 
D^e^rales into tbe templeof Bbsam* 
hal, again blocked up with sand, 4; 
various temples visited by the author, 
^i^.j. island of Philoe, 6; Nmbim 
.fnpwm^ts^^i ceUqf SLEretif,S^9i 
three piUart qf cryttaif 9 ; veoHurkt on 
the. three deseiiptlom of aomuiients 
JiDund iq Egypt, U. 

Hmt^n's uf w guide to pcayer, 865, at 
teq, ; important featufa qf the prmani 
virk, 265 ; ipeiimen qf Uu r^eetiont 
mftrm^^ «W. '^»«J defect of the 
work, 868, 9 ; true mUore of loeial 
prayer, 869; remarks oo someob* 
jeciiopable fltBdef of tgpraaioD and on 



• llgaraliv«kiigti«sefti prefer, 969,10. 
Uo^^fon on the comparative expanse of 

free and slivw laboev, 97, el Mt^' 
HoMeoby house, the reaidaDeeof Chmries 

I. after the battle of Khee%y^eM, 0. ; 
. hit abdoctioB by OwaeK Joyee,- 188, 

et taq, -» 

iUy AUkatete^ Aoflfgal on Oie ti Mrti ttii la 

be favourable to Ike Ftps end <ie Mtu- 

t<s,469. 
Hot, Moant, smd tomb ef Aarow, 291' 
Hunt's, Sir Aubrey deVere,- diAe'of 

Mereia, Ice. 163, et teq. ; i^wa rt cs 

on tbe a>ithei*s Mfeject, 1«l; odh-ta 

April, 1^67, 6 ; ikafamiiqpktart^ VB9 ; 

•/tniMlnif , from a dnttmtg, tb. 



Southern, Egypt ant IMeati^e, 
diary ef a toor throngfi, by a ficM-eO- 
eer of cavalry, in the yeafs 1881 ^^xA 
1688, 847, et teq, ; pious intentiiM^ 
the author, 847 ; quits Bangrfor^-lbr 
Madras, t^. t descriptkm of a sfngo- 
larly romantic villa]^, ih, ; and «r- 
tract ; route to Arcot and Madfaei^- 
acribed, 848; visit to TranqMUir, 
ib. : Tamml biik attoeiathk at lafflm, 
eoHtpaead ttmoiiy qf naittn g 'pieaelit 
rajah of Tanjore educated by Swarts, 
ib,; bis attachment to the miMioii* 
ib, ; grave ttonelotkamemory of Smarh, 
845 ; dexterity of the tkiaoet of BtrriMfia- 
patlak, 849 ; interview with Rhenius 
and Schmidt at Palamoottah. 850; 
eiaie of the tdkooU m .the Ttaeoa^ 
eowtry, 850, I ; a Haaum €aikt6e 
eongregathn joint the Pntastamt cean 
mwiion, ib, ; prospetoua stale of the 
oentral Tannil school at Nagraeoi), 
in Tnvaocore, 851, 8, aaif externa f 
country and town of Tratanoore dcK 
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.ihevioiikf, irM|M«tin< the loeaKlaet 
aiNWMtod with, the bistory oTUm koiy 
clxy, 859 i remarks oo the suppoMd 
roint of CaperiMUUii» S59, 60 ; uni- 
venai deMve among the Syrumstobo 
under, the proioclkm of a EaropoaD 
Christiau power* 860 ; lady Heater 
,SUBbope,i^ ; uamo of tlw author of 
.tbe pceaeat vork, iA. 

Irby and Manglci' travab in Nubia, 
Strtfia, and AamMinor* during tbe 
ycaca 1817 and 1818» 1, ei. mq. ; 
AMi^t Up the Nile to Eipba* ik, g 
'.dmripHom qf tk§ tttrnd miamet, t6. ; 

; ,«orioHa templet viiited by the aatbort, 
4; M>mo formerly uaed for Cbriatian 
cborofaeiy ikj imtnior tf ikismdiunf 
^ lkt.»9mpU mi AtmmiA^ ik.i siait ni 
■agriadiwe im Nubia, iifi»5i tkaimtitr, 
^e. ^tkt Nubintf 6; drut of Urn 
.mm9», ib.i granite qimmea at Aa- 
fKNumt 9 ; moit bif tihek ikt anannu 
ikimMiar^mitm of gramie, 9,10; 
Mniftlt Qi Anbtt Maifooatr^ 10, 11 ; 
peoBarkaoo the three deicripttona of 
.monuineBlt found in Egypt, 11; eb- 
origiael Egyptians incapable of cnt- 
.ting and poUshing large blocks of 
stone, baring no iron tools, t^. ; no 
visibJe remains of. gates or walls at 
Thebes, 18 ; iutwr sjfaiem dUeootred m 
fMtmiUtif Iwt ^ Tmtjfrot i6.; eouis 
(^ ikt superior interest eseii§d hy Egifp^ 
lion antiquUittf 13; tbeaothort quit 
Caiio for Syria, i^ ; visU Edem mui 
$h M»r4, 14 ; remarks oo tbe Co- 
ders, by Volney, Maondrell, and 
Pooocke, &c. 14, 15 ; dettripLion of, 
by Bunkkofdtt H I 6y I>r. ^icAenfaNi, 
l£, IT; beoul^qftko UuJu ufiko Orott^ 
(«r, 18; girls of Georgia exposed to 
sale, 19; ndntond tombs of Paimgraf 
19^ 80; tombs of Om Keis, 80, 81-; 
tbe supposed site of Qadara, or Oa* 
,roala» ib, noU ; waters qf th$ Dead Sie, 
bitter ond bmjiwU^ 83 ; authors' route 
to Peirju round the J>ead Sea, de- 
krlUed,j^. ^c^; Necropolis of Petre, 
?6; /pmA. interior qf, ib, $ affroaek to 
J?4Hffl,. 27 ; oaUeji, ^c of hira, df- 
t^nbed, 87« ^c. ; .Mount Hor, and< the 
toml> pi Ac^rou, 89 ; fruil cf the Dmd 
Ses,3J. . 

Jau^^frfeenkfionduet e^lbelocolauihorkitt 
^^ 4Mfr/ IM'4 ffmark* OB, 883, 4. 

JefxsqL's tribute, of pacental affection tt> 
l;te^pliory of a beloved daughter, 
i<J94t^> '^ ^ «^' edMHi<«ef of eor^ 
W»mm fM^e. 1 70 1 oe tgnfirmaUo^ 
170, 1; exefcite of bit daushUr's 



ainl durtttg b«r lasiilhiMi,' 1*79, 9) 

Jemmlem, lines on, ft>dm a driwiog, 
l«9i ' 

Jtt^ fbtsU wood posting mtd, 46, 7. 

Joteaen's, l>r., ^nvate correspondence 
of William Cdwper, Esq. 193, ei teq,; 
*tbe present letters sabmltted to Hay- 
-ley, and rejected by him, ib. ; rdnarkt 
'of ihs author on Ikt motive and the iU 
tfeet of the reftetum, 194; attempt to 
conceal Gowper's malady, injadicioos 
'and iojunoos,! f6. el seq. ; letter qf 
Cottper, on ike ease of Simon Browne, 
•m tnpposed analogous to kis otsn, 198 ; 
otktr letters, eMitmg ikt gb&m^ siatt 
of kis mind; 199teiseq, ; his safferlngi 
oeeasioaed by his dreams, 808 ; kis do 
fento of kis oonAtei from ike tkurge of 
sncemuleiiey, 800; remarks on his 
not attending poblie worship, 804, 
end sefrocf ; on his spending hit time 
-in translating Homer, 805 ; kit eons 
rHUoks for undertaking ike iranstatiom 
805, 6 ; ettratts from letters alluding 
to ike soma tuSjeei,'and ike varying staio 
'of kit mind, 806, ei seq. ; remarks on 
tkstkarge of improprietu in refereneo to 
kit dmettieaHon wkk Mrs, Unmin, 809, 
at seq, g ike auikor's apohgif fbr pnblhk* 
ing ikt detpondsng letters, 813 ; lettar 
from an owl to a bird of paradise, 815. 
16. 

JooeB*sGreek and Bngtish I>xicon, 114, 
atsaq. $ extent and general design of 
the work, 1 15, 16; eattkof^s remarks on 
tke origin of tke Greek tanguagt and ikt 
etfmi£g9 of Ortek words, 116, H; 
objeetKM to the author^ etymology, 
1 17, &c. ; real utility of the work, 
181; aatraei,ilUutraiiveoftkeaaikor*t 
mMkod, 181, 8 ; obfections to oertafo 
renderings of the author, 183, 4. 
Joyce, comet, ehtmoimoces attending 
hit abduction of King Charts I. from 

* Holdeoby bouse, 1 38, ei seq. 
Jdtry , trial by, in Franee, how managed, 
35. 

Kamhanni, mountains, the natural line 

of separation between tbe Hdttenfot 

and Kaffsr races, 501. 
Kelii, BaiMide^ memoirs of, 78, he,- ' 
Kroko, a New Zealander, kit aeedar/t tf 

iho matonera ^f a part of ike etew qf 

Morion*eship,iSf9. 

Lemtanm, tko spMt of pertteaHon litat 

raging tkere, 473. 
Learning, classical, decline of, in tlOs 

ouQotry, with thecauieief it, 830. '. 
Lee's, Pjtofesiort remarlu on Dr. Hen- 
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denoi^««p|iaiil to fhe BIMi Sodiffv 
«i Um tulj^U of tb« Torldth fwrioa 
of the Kew Tcitaineot, 530, if My. / 
ffcouirks OD th« preltfie to Pr« Bon- 
dntoo*! appeal, 531 ; Dr. H, not a 
Turkish tcbolar, 538 ; detaU of tbo 
caatioQi pfQceediogB of the com- 
mittee of the BiUe SodeCy^ and Mia- 
MDUBOQ of the circulation of the 
Tarkiah New Tettaneot, daring near- 
ly three yean, in deference to Db 
H.'« objection^ 553; Dr. H.'i call 
for inquiry and a special comnuttee 
of tranilationi, 533, #< ny. ; ht fim-^ 
tiom ikt real qualifiniiomt qf tkt Orim- 
taluU toasMUedmnffrmetf Ike Ihrh- 
! isk ocTAM, 534» 5 i list of the penona 
to whom the qoettion on the euhjecc 
of the alleged erron of tbii ▼enion 
were lubmitted, 535, 6 { remarks op 
Dr. H-'s unwarranUble asperskm of 
the instUation, 537 ; Am eriUeum ev- 
ptmd, 537» 8 i hb opinion that mia- 
aionaries ate the only proper persons 
to prepare modem traosiatioos ei^ 
amined, 539; AflrAAenTf obfttHom 
lotkt Arokk 9V$km^ 540; objeoCion 
of the Re?. Mr. Connor, 541 ; coo* 
seqncDt proceedings of the Bible So- 
ciety, i6. 1 the Bible an orienUl work, 
and can be adequately translated only 
by a native, 548; Dr. H.*s charge (tf 
the Mabommedanism of Ali Bey's 
version, ib, g new ideas must be oo»p 
▼eyed by phrases previously in ase» 
but employed in a new sense, 543; 
chief objects of the biblical trans* 
laton are, to make themselves intel* 
ligible» and to give the spirit of the 
original, 544 ; oaose of the deformi- 
ties of the authorised version, ikf 
verbal oorrectnesi not strictly adlmr* 
ed to by the mcred writers, 545 ; a 
genuine uoexceptiopable teat of Urn 
sacred Scriptures does not exist, 546. 

Lea Hermites en Prison s par B. Jony ei 
A. Jsy, 33, et teg, ; reviewer's rsmarka 
on prosecotkms for libels, 33, 4 ; on 
the French mode of conducting trial . 
by jury, 34, 5 ; lesal proceis against 
libels, in France, 35 ; circnaMlnneet 
oonneeted with the piosecntioo of tho 
aotbon, foraKbel,!^ ^c; y d wrf i y 
. •/- jH. . Jev, 37, 8 1 earn of M. Jony, 

* 38 ; origin of the present work, 39 ; 
prison of St. Pelagie, 41 ; IdndimM of 
the wf w w n Issie r A I4e pr ii oiiin, 41, ^v* 
Httpe of GroUm/rtm Prium ^ tktmmm 
Irlaasf ef kU wife, 41 ; tkuigftm qf 
ikeBkHr9,Aa. 

l^nait from an nbtMil bfoiher, on a 



lour UMOugh thai 

Ice. 467, et eeq.i 
tfe. fefAefmUkeikm, Wl% 
Hit ^ktme ef peperjh «» saii^iiirf ^ 
Ctiirtrif, 468 ; rsAier tkmn U km mi 
Brmteitt ib. ; mmi^tmm umkr sasssy 
of llf^g4«js^ a, / real bcada o^ thn 
three arise men who visited our Lotd, 
with the name lusoribed ovureaeh, 
468; ike eUde ^ M m i etg i s n isy w i i w g > 
« SmiiMierkMd mai erne pmrt^ ef Gm^ 
jneny, 469 ; the HefyAUmme mtkmghi 
to/amKrike Afe emflAe JMCf^aiw$ 
mnAei^e lasmrftr ^^M^ ^bt peHiBg umI 
eoamMf ef aieii^psrw, 4oSf, 70^ ms nS" 
viml^poperf sucsi^seiiil tM mU Us 
femerjiUf, 470, t ; LeauderVou Bas, 
471 ; csnosrriea pf Me mh af tr , # tmi ko Mt 
/riert, 471,8; JW mrur le the tartiww 
dwuft, milk ike hni^tkemll^e^mmi 
Miy fmmiiiet, <4. ; esilsr'j tkmi^ikn 
qfeoRtiMeniei fivtieelentiem, 473 ; thu 
spirit of persccn ti eu openly 
at Leusanoe^ tft.; author^s 
on the present stale of Ibo < 
ehurch, 474 ; noliceB of Lyon « 
Puvis, i4. / a Parisian Sunday, t4. 

Libels, proseontions for, 
33,etteq. 

Lily enorinite, gvsal number^f its I 
51,8. 

Liukan (Lattakoo) eatent, pc^ivtetion, 
^o. of, 505. 

LoweU's brief statement of tiw lamoni 
for dissent from the Cburah of Buy- 
laud, 188, H iff. I m4^ q( diMsnl 

gregtttieet, i88 ; •«l4of'# ^ pli q i ^ 
epeekmgw ike etatfeei4if iHeeemt, s4.i 
4u reimr ke am ike nmtwre and dhly qf 

Ckrmtim 
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Bftgtond, '481, et uq,; ti^'th fiMng 
from ibe •ccnmuUtioQ of statute! 
"feod law rep^rt^, 481; progressiM in- 
CTMtt of ihe siaiuitt ni iarge, 482 j 

z-eatutM qf if, ib, ; ex^wp't qf prolix 
pknueotogyj 483, 4 ; peoul Uwi ought 

•to.be remcMiial, 485; our penal la«f 
attended witb positive evtl, ih* ; evil 
inherent in a syBtem of indiscriminate 
aeverity,' 486; repeated but umuc* 
c<;s»ftil exertiuns of Sir Satnuel Ro- 
uiHy to remove tome of the peoal 
anomalies of the statate book, ib, ; 
tlie«utbor*9 strong attachment to the 
black art, tA. ; hardtkip oetasiotud by 
talting iHio attioHif penal luvn that 
have bean long dUuted, 487 1 present 

.state of the- statute book invests the 
judge «rith a power the ' law did not 
intend to confer on him, 488 } case of 

. Potler> in Essex, ib,; imporlaiu eon- 
eeitionsqf the aulhor in regard to the 
inducriminate severify of the penal code, 
489, et teg. -, tenliments of the committee 
ypon the capital punishment of forgery ^ 
490 ; author's animadoertion on it, ib. ; 
admits the tendency of the frequent 

. exhibition of death, to brutalize the 

spectators of it, 491 ; effect of the 

present state of the criminal law 'on 

jurors and prosecutors, t^. 

Biisstons, Roman catholic, their decHn« 

ing state, 436. 
Mmicgomery 'schim ney sweeper'-i friend , 

• and climbing boy*s album, 588, et 
»eq»; plan and design of the work, 
558 ; litt of contribntois, ib. ; verses 

• entit/ed tkeeliatHng boy*s album, by Ber» 
nard B^Hnn^ 558, 9 ; the chimney sweeps 

. er, 559, 60 ; a word with myself, by the 

present editor, 560, 1. 
Moor's Suffolk words and pbrafes, 89, 

et seg, ; specimens, ib. S^e. 
Morier's Haj)! Baba, 341, H sey. 
JHosnc pamHngf riee,prograts, and decay 

of,A61yOtteq. 

Katrative,' penooal, of a private soldier 
'. in the forty •second highlanders, dur- 
ing the late war in Spaing 146, tf seq, g 
retreal to ^Corttn^, 149 ; wretched state 

, nf ihe amy, 150, 1 ; beAtle of Contnna, 
159, ei stq. i death of Sir John Moore, 
153 ; the bvoouat, «6. ,• duastroae siege 
qf Burgos, 153, 4 ; miseries qf the re^ 
treat f^om Barges, 154, 5 ; mMrderoua 

' haUle,qfTindoiue,\56,1. 

I^egro slavery, 97, ei $ey. ; temper of 
thi oolotaal ISigislatureB, 99, 1 00 1 re- 
marks on aa article in ihe Qoarterly 
wviaw, 101; cbarg« of ignonnce 



against tfat abolitionists exsmlaed, 
102, etseq. ; number of Ne^to; 'uiilr» 
riages declared by Mr. Bridges to^ 
have been solemnized by him, 103 ; 
singular diidoswe explanai&ry of this 
statement, ib, ; renuukt on the retttmt 
to ihe House of Commons, of the legal 
marriages of staves in Jdmttica, 104; 
ofihiottsof various clergymen, S!c, in' the 
tVest Indies, in regard to the marringea 
of slates, 104, 5; query at to the le* 
gality of the Negro marriages reported 
tottaoe been solemnized, 106 ; indignant 
remarks by a Quarterly reviewer, ,on 
American negro slavery, 108, 9 ; the 
West India system asuumed to tie a 
payment of labour by maiuteoance, 
1 10, et teq. 

Nidatalden, district of, bravely but untuc' 
ceufutly defended against the J^eheh, 
313, 14. 

Nilgherree mountains, description of, 
254 ; drest, mannert, SKc of the nalioet, 
ib. ; productiont cf the country, ih. 

Northampton, county of. Baker's his- 
tory and antiquities of, 125, c/ teq. 

Ifoiti, the celebrated picture qfthe NaKotfy 

' by Correggio, description q/* i/, 22 1 . 

Nubians, character, Sfc. qf, 6 ; dress of the 
women, ib» 

Cak, Shelton, history and description qf U^ 
176,7. 

Obituary; annual, for 1824,366, etteq. 

Ocean, the, view of the bottom of, 379 ; 
lines on the same subject by an American 
poet, 380. 

Orluff 's essai sur Pbistoire de la pein- 
.ture en Italie, &c. 448, r< seq. ; ori* 
gin of the fine arts obscnrie, 448; 
poetry prior to painting, ib, ; remarks 
on the question of the effect of patro- 
nage on the fine arts, and -of their as- 
serted connexion with civil liberty, 
449 ; on the moral causes that Ifiju- 
^ence the growth of the fine arts, 450 ; 
no satisfactory records of the «tato 
of painting in early Greece^ ib.g 
Greece the earliest school of painting, 
451 ; estimate of the merits of the 
early Greek painters^ ib,i contest of 
Xeuxis and Parrbasius, i5. ; Tlman- 
tbes' picture of the sacrifice of Ipbl* 
genia, ib,; the best works of Par- 
rhasius, 452 ; Aristides's picture of a 
besieged town, tb. ; subjects and 
grouping of the Greek painters^ ib. g 
perfection of the art under Apelles, 
ib, ; . anecdote of Protogenes^ 453 ; 
Greek paintere in tba^ Ffonish sfyle, 
ib,i ancient Romans bad no school. 
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fP«90et Ibf IftA peilnBi^flf tii»«oo- 
p]>y)tes t^.{ fDfMl iobipfinp, SI; 
madrepori^e^ t^.; •aofinitM mad 
penfacrinites, 54; lily cocrioitSy t'A. ; 
itf gr«iu fiamlierorbopfBt, 51,8 ; te- 

*/ ify, ; see Correggio. 
FfMliOfiiU* revollettioiit of tliiV' ^^ 
ei teq.i v^UiorH o/^, 1^, n ; Inch 
eiLcilevHDt of a cmpaiga^ I4t; lib 

^i«oif«^ l4Bi^tlleor^lbci*rsy'155. 

Pbii9^» iaiMd of, 5» 

Phillips's SyiT« Blorifeia, I75| ^«^ ; 
sabjecU of the pccsept work, 175, 
ni, h9«M»7 of the elin, U. f ftlite 
eli|> pnohftWj not iodSgeoMi't* Bfag* 
land, i>. ; cultivated as ft«n^|pe^ to 
|;be vil^e» 17S ; e nMBUiOMital t»«^ 
i^. ; ifitfodaiced into 8|NLin fepiin Bug- 
laod, a^. i <Cr«cnipiio» o/ A«mii Mm- 
k^tkU^m, ftm^QiCkdm, \h.f Af- 
ferent species of the elm, 179 ; ^- 
rious uses to which the ash Is e^K 
plied, 130; the mgnnti of |4t fhama* 

cola, 463. iree, tA. ; large ash in Loob^ber 

Orontes, UauOful apfear^f qf i44 b^nkt, cburcb yard, 181 ; frmtifit^tim nf tkt 

18. «A, iS. 

Pryctology, outlines of, see Parkinspii, ?opeiy, attend feeHiwoStbe poMio m 
Ate. regard to it, 409, ^; prohable caMae 

of it, 409, IQ. 
B^^, tif rwRM aa tk§ eomiMi ee- 
compmM 9ii4 •UiUJStnmrAlB0$ 410. 

hjfliftm^e in /«di«» 496. 
Pr^^, an aioM0ia|;fawii< <a» ^aai « ^• 

iidnai^^ Ike mlgmatt^iw «f Obuf, 

9^6. 
Prayer, nnrg^iidcfVH d65, ifsM^ 



PriDgle's McooUt of tlie OfBieiil fUH^of 
ibe SogMi aa«U0iii*td*Albfiny> a&kh 
4fria«. 5^1, H4«f.»*th«r bnUMtf^te* 
cireM)ry lo tbeaocjety at Cipel^ite* 
for the nriieli of dklr^gNt'^flcfttl^ 
671 ; emigmt^ ti^ Jlgw-'^lliy 

, lwrriedlrctiDe6i$ed,-«|L*i «d4ata#W 
Mr. Barrow, 579^ ateffbioC^ liMite- 
roas in the ook>6y tui Teh^^iitrgtt^ 
d% 3( pre«!aieii«t^ til tile ^f«gdubtif 
distemper called rost^'STS) >«8tdiMrfa 
#•; dispersion of Itae 4»>laoiatai^#ri 
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prisiMM ID Fraact, precept t tf^t* of, 993. 

Prosf , \ty a \i6pU ^* ; ^ seg, ; fQ^jects 

-of the work, 2S5 ; (kt mooff anfi iiart, 

V^yrit^ whiy %o called, 49 J Pjiritkal 

Qi<ak«cf b^JQ to Iwfy Ui ganlens, 

orcjianl*, ;^c. 188. 
.^uia*s tcaivla^iQn ol the memoicv of 

l^^^diQSDd VII. of Spaiti, 355, el aeq, 
» ? . " ■ Ti*it to Spain in the years 1822 

and 1823, ^0, tt t^, ; mUiiof't re- 

Xrkfom UifSiKOtitk coiulUiUioit, 72.^e. 
gy Qwi grmikef hotiiU to Uy i6, ; 
chanKter ^ ik^ex^msEitiers, ib, 

)^ab pf Taigore, the preseut, educate 

hf $mfr\Zt 248 ; his munlficeoce to 

the mission there, ib, 
Ufilict exMbM Qi Qmrtrap <w4 Bruutk, 

4rf. Ay tke pcpUhpriestM, 48(3, &c. 
Romans, ancient, had do scboo| of 

paiotjnf , 453 ; ignorant of landscape 

painting, 455. 
Roughley's Ji^maica planter's guide, 4ec 

97, et seq, 
fbtusseau, d^mlaf e^aumtaae^ in ift ear/u 

Hfe, 317. 

Scenes and jmpres^ons in Egypt i|od 
Italy, 548, eiteg. ; wretched state of 
Uip Turkish pvefqqieui, 548; true 
character of the Turks, ik. ; remarks 
on the death of Lofd Byroq, 549 ; his 
lafqr writing?, 549, 50 ; sieick of a 

. Greeif sekaaa^ and qf ike captain, 550 ; 
author's ckaroeter of (^c Qrgek, 551 ; qf 
r^ Turlf^ ib, } tke Turkisk soidieru, 551, 
SI i rodlas ^ pale, r^ coral msibU below 
ike iurface cf tb/e sea, 55i ; det^ripliom 
of ike de^ri, ib' ; t/^ imporlanfe of Ike 
, fiT^ emfg llie Arabia 552, 3 ; de^rip- 
f^on qf Thebes, 553, et seq, ; Siout, the 
. ^fii^nt Ly^polis. 555 ; emir of ike 
X}o<K< 9Ji Hvf^^i lebanoe saUeUing 
pank)^ <^ Cairq, 5^5, 6 s intfirpiffwteHk 
<Ar/^fl|*tf,556 ; l^e Pat^fU real ^ivet 
for proteclmg Eurofw irave^i, ik, ; 
i^fluene^ cjf our cotfM/k^en^a^ pnth kirn, 
554 7> authpr lei^ves Bgypt, 557; 
visiU^. Petfr^j.iil,,; 

Sckooner, Greek^ Oeick qf, 550. 

Sea, Dead, bitterness apd ((UQy.fQfyof 
iif ifateTf, 23. 

Sermon of a eonverted Budku piifs(, ex- 
lreclJir0mii,^,eimg. 

Sl^cpp^rd^i tbo^^htf pxtffgnfivt to p^i. 



rate devotion, 224, el sry. ; mluecU 
?; ^tl«. essays, 2'25 i o^fi{>n>^ qf 
the Detlyy 225, C; enfowifgfmeiff to 
A2'jff^ from Ike inlfrce^ion fif Q^iM, 

Simbnd's Switzerland, jpurp^ of lyx^i- 
deiure there, iq th^ years 1817,; 18, 
19, 306, el ieg, the history of Spit- 
zerlaud barren of eveuto^ 308, ^ i *^ 
liberty never of « PPPUJar i>atvv^,iA. ; 
extract, ib, ; Bero.e the purest ^odel 
of the Swiss aristocracies, 3P9 ; |/<f/e 
^f if* government at d^frenl peripde^ 
309, 10 J no ipiddle class of people in 
SwUzerli^nd, 3 1 1 j causes that busfaned 
the dowufal of the Beraes^ aristocra* 
cy, 31 3 ; mbte but ww4cceitful defence qf 
Ike Swus at Niaoa/fhn^ agnimii the 
Frenek Uf^ier gemeral Sekiuenfytrr^ 313, 
14; Pfstahm cotlecU and pfovtiee for 
tke orpkant, after tke battle, fk,f de- 
saiption qf the qly and inka^anU qf 
BsriK,3l4.15; ^aleoftkevomen,3t5; 
amount qf tke capital condemnuliont in 
tke Canton of Berne for Ike laM uetn- 
(»n yean, ib. note; Bernete maraUi 
315, 1 6 ; cornipl stqU qf Genevete mo- 
ral$ at tke era of tke reformalkm* 324; 
autkor'e estimate of tke ckaracter qfCai- 
tin, 324, 5 ; CahinU last iUneu, Jfc 
325; autkor'srepresentatUmqftkcBng* 
tisk absentees at Geneva, 325, ei IW. 

Singhale^ adults, th^ir evcessiFa «Ui< 
|>idily, 438. 

Siout, th« ancient Lyoopol is, 55iS. 

Skeletons, fossil, two humau QueafoBD^ 
at Ooadaloupe, 49. 

Si 



marcn from east Blair to StratkeacH,ik, 
^ ^ ofH^fidd qf ba^^, 529, 30L . . 
Socteles dee Dimancket^ 319, 20. 
^mas to a bmt^rfly resting on a skuil^ 88 
Stewart's view of the island of Jamaica 

9n,etseq, 
Struu's Sylva Qritaouica* 175, et sea.; 

«<A?f <* V tke WfmbfTt alreatfy pub/kked, 

175^ 6.; pl^u and ex«cutHUi of the 
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work, 176 J kitiory and dncnpiion of 
ike SktUon oak, 176, 7 ; traJttton re- 
tatire to the Chipslead elm, 179. 

Sufiblk words and pbrateiB, 89, tt seq, 

Sukkk, prevalfttee of, ul Geneva, 321 ; 
iUcanie, 321,9. 

8amnc»r'(( evtdence of Christianity, de- 
rived from its nature and receptiou, 
507, H tfq. ; oatureof the real contro- 
versy with the ioOdel, ib, ; fine thoui^ht 
of Pascal, 308; Me authot^s cemdid *lul€- 
ment of the icepiieai guetlion, 308, et 
uq. ; atUheniicify of the historic records 
(if the New Tettatnent, 510; cause 
of the soccess of Mahommed s im- 
jxmore, 311, 12; ntecess of CkrU" 
iianity and ittfundamentat doctrines Hot 
td be explained 'Upon the same principles, 
513, 13; the doctrines and phra- 
seology of the apotlles not in confor- 

> mity to Jewt)»h opinions, 314, 13; 
extract from bishdp Reynolds, 315; 
men cannot remain unbelievers through 
defect cf evidence, 516; cause of the pre- 
. vailhuf error, (hot the conduct of men is 
a matter of indifference to their Creator, 
517, 18 ; Me humble condition in vfhkh 
our Lord appeared not inconsistent with 
the high character he assumed, 518 : the 
Christian doctrine of redemptum through 
a Mediator inteUigibte, as wcU as origi" 
no/, 519. 

Smtartz, graoegjsioHa to the memory of, at 
Tfinjore, 249. 

Syrians, their great desire to be under 
the protection of a European Cbris- 
tiau power, 860. 

System, lunar, discovery t^f, on a ceiling in 
the temple qf Isis, at Tentyra, 12. 

Tabboo at New Zealand, great ^eacy f^, as 
experienced by the captain qf the Prince 
Regent schooner^ 161. 

7Ae6e5, description ct/*, 553, et seq. 

Thieves of Serringapattah, their astomshing 
dexUrily, 249, 50. 

Thoughts, omroing, in prote and verse, 
380, 81 ; extract, ib, 

Thoufihi, a, on the sea-shore, 568. 

Time's telescope, for 1824, 87, et seq.; 
stanTuu to a tHUteefly rating on a shM, 
88.^ 

Tmeodley, state qflhe schools in the country 
of, 250, 51. 

Titiam, remarks on hie manner, fy, 461. 
. Toller's sermons, with memoirs of the an- 
thor, by Robert Hall, 134, et stq, ; Mr, 
BaWs remarks on the Daventry academy, 
135 ; influence qf ike Daventry system 
4/ instntaion on Ike mtlhor, ib, ; natu- 



ral tendency of the system injur ions 
to the dirinity student, 135, 6, see 
note ; advantageom result qf his settle' 
meni at Kettering, 138; noble disin^ 
verest«>dness of the author, 140; on 
the distinction l>etweed the church 
and the congregation, 141,2; remarks 
of Mr, Hall," on the same tubfeet, t4. ; 
the author's suddvn-illnoM and death, 
142 ; Mr, HalPs contrast </ Mr. FMer 
and Mr. Toller, 1 43 ; remmrks on Ckru- 
tian candour, ib. ; conversion of an 
aged couple by nieans of a sernoon on 
a recent marriage, ib, ; extracts from 
the sermon, 144,5. 

Touioiue^ mftrderous battle of, 156, 7. 

Tract Magazine or Chrisfian Miscelltfny, 
476 ; objection to its sty4e, 478; ex- 
tract, ib» 

Tracts, ptmny, 476, et seq. ; objections 
to a late measure of the tract society , 
477. 

• Travaocore, prosptrrons state of the cen- 

tral Tamul School at Nagracoil in 
thatcouhtry, 252. 
Trial by jury, how conducted in France, 
35, 

• Turk, character qf the, 551. 

•Verdict of the jury in France, mode by 
which it is determined, 404. 

Walker's supplementary aunotmtioos on 
LIvy, &c. 230, ef4<^.; author's con- 
scivntnras rejection of ecclsiastical 
immunities and honours, 230; de- 
dine of clasacal learning in tht« 
country, ib. ; his opinion of the 
causes of it, 231, 2 ; and that the two 
universities kko/uid be open to dissenlere, 
233; insufficiency of bis proposed 
remedies, ib. ; reasons shewing that m 
dissenting university in this country 
is an imp 
the highefi 
dissenting 
of a imivfc 
Cambridg 
new instill 
the authi 

-known in 

ib, ; his qi 

^ ' 238 ; spe 

tations, f 

239, et sry. 

Warreniana, 475. 

WatU'Sy Alaric, poetical fketebai, SS, 
el teq, 

Wthirees, or Budhu tempkt, 441. 

Wo<id t)D| oocorring in Mesftco, 49. 
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